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olhenrise,  if  I  allow  you  are  not  vitious,  you  must 
>llaiT  me  you  a.rc  not  virtuous.' 

I  look  my  leave,  and  received  at  my  coming  home 
the  following  letter : 
•MH.BICKERSTAFF, 

'  I  have  li^ed  a  pure  and  uodefiled  virgin  these 
twenty-seven  yeara ;  and  I  assure  you  it  is  with  great 
giief  and  sorrow  of  heart  I  tell  you,  that  I  become 
weary  and  impatient  of  the  derision  of  the  gigglers 
of  our  sex ;  who  call  me  old  maid,  and  tell  me,  I 
shall  lead  apes.  If  you  are  truly  a  patron  of  the 
distressed  and  an  adept  in  astrology,  you  will  advise 
whether  I  shall,  or  ought  to  be  prevailed  upon  by 
the  impertinences  of  my  own  sex,  to  give  way  to  the 
imponunities  of  yours.  I  assure  you,  I  am  sur- 
rounded with  both,  though  at  present  a  forlorn. 
I  am,  &c.' 

I  must  defer  my  answer  to  this  lady  out  of  a  point 
of  idironology.  She  says,  she  has  been  twenty-seven 
years  a  maid;  but  I  fear,  according  to  a  common 
error,  she  dates  her  virginity  from  her  birth,  which 
i)  a  very  erroneous  method;  for  a  woman  of  twenty 
is  no  more  to  be  thought  chaste  so  many  years  than 
B  man  of  that  age  can  be  said  to  have  been  so  long 
valiant.  We  must  not  allow  people  the  favour  of  a 
virtne,  until  they  have  been  under  the  temptation  to 
the  contrary.  A  woman  is  not  a  maid  until  her 
Mnh-day,  as  we  call  it,  of  her  fifteenth  year.  My 
fhintiffin  therefore  desired  to  inform  me,  whether 
Ac  is  at  present  in  her  twenty-eighth  or  forty-third 
JROT,  and  she  shall  be  dispatched  accordingly. 

St.  Jiifiiei'i  Coffee-houae,  Avgiist  II. 

A  merchant  came  hither  this  morning,  and  read 

A  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  his  at  Milan.     It 

Wi  dated  the  7th  instant,  N.  S.     The  following  is 
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an  abatract  of  it.     On  the  25th  of  the  last  inoiil 
five  thousand  men  were  on  their  march  in 
pDurdau,  under  the  command  of  General  Wesfll 
having  received  orders  from  his  Catholic  majestyji 
join  him  in  his  camp  with  al!  possible  espediti"" 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  soon  had  intelligence  of  tl 
motion,  and  took  a  resolution  to  decamp,  in  or^ 
to  intercept  them,  within  a  day's  march  of  our  arfl 
The  King  of  Spain  was  apprehensive  the  enemy  mii 
mate  such  a  movement,  and  commanded  Gena 
Stanhope  with  a  body  of  horse,  consisting  of  few 
teen  squadrons,  to  observe  their  course  and  preiT 
their  passage  over  the  rivers  Segra  and  Nogui 
between  Lerida  and  Balaguer.     It  happened  to  fl 
the  first  day  that  officer  had  appeared  abroad  as 
a  dangerous  and  violent  fever ;  but  he  recdved  I 
king's  commands  on  this  occasion  with  a  joy  v" 
surmounted  his  present  weakness,  and  on  the  27tK" 
of  last  month  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the  plains 
of  Bal^uer.     The  Duke  of  Anjou's  rear-guard  con- 
sisting of  twenty-six  squadrons,  that  general   sect 
intelligence  of  their  posture  to  the  king,  and  desired 
his  majesty's  orders  to  attack  them.     Duri»g  the 
time  which  he  waited  for  his  instructions,  he  made 
his  disposition  for  the  charge,  which  was  to  divide 
themselves  into  three  bodies ;  one  to  be  commanded 
by  himself  in  the  centre,  a  body  on  the  right  by 
by  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  the  third  on  the 
left  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford.     Upon  the  receipt  of 
his  mwesty's  direction  to  attack  the  enemy,  the 
general  himself  charged  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
resolution,  while  the  Earl  of  Rochford  and  Count 
Maurice  extended  themselves  on  his  right  'and  left, 
to  prevent  the  advantage  the  enemy  might  make  of 
the  superiority  of  their  numbers.     What  appears  to 
have  misled  the  enemy's  general  in  this  affair  was, 
that  it  was  not  supposed  practicable  that  the  con- 
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federates  would  attack  him  till  they  had  received  a 
reinforcement.  For  this  reason  he  pursued  his  march 
without  facing  about,  till  we  were  actually  cominor 
on  to  engagement.  General  Stanhope's  disposition 
made  it  impracticable  to  do  it  at  that  time ;  Count 
Maurice  and  the  Earl  of  Rochford  attacking  them  in 
the  instant  in  which  they  were  forming  themselves. 
The  charge  was  made  with  the  greatest  gallantry, 
and  the  enemy  very  soon  put  into  so  great  disorder, 
that  their  whole  cavalry  were  commanded  to  sup- 
port their  rear-guard.  Upon  the  advance  of  this 
reinforcement,  dl  the  horse  of  the  King  of  Spain 
were  come  up  to  sustain  General  Stanhope,  inso- 
much that  the  battle  improved  to  a  general  engage- 
ment of  the  cavalry  of  both  armies.  After  a  warm 
dispute  for  some  time,  it  ended  in  the  utter  defeat 
of  all  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  horse.  Upon  the  dis- 
patch of  these  advices,  that  prince  was  retiring  to- 
wards Lerida.  We  have  no  account  of  any  con- 
siderable loss  on  our  side,  except  that  both  those 
heroic  youths,  the  Earl  of  Rochford  and  Count  Nas- 
sau, fell  in  this  action.  They  were,  you  know,  both 
sons  of  persons  who  had  a  great  place  in  the  confi- 
dence of  your  late  King  William ;  and  I  doubt  not 
but  their  deaths  will  endear  their  families,  which 
were  ennobled  by  him,  in  your  nation.  General 
Stanhope  has  been  reported  by  the  enemy  dead  of 
his  wounds ;  but  he  received  only  a  slight  contusion 
on  the  shoulder. 

P.  S.  We  acknowledge  you  here  a  mighty  brave 
people ;  but  you  are  said  to  love  quarrelling  so  well, 
that  you  cannot  be  quiet  at  home.  The  favourers  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  among  us  affirm,  that  this 
Stanhope,  who  could  as  it  were  get  out  of  his  sick- 
bed to  fight  against  their  King  of  Spain,  must  be  of 
the  antimonarchical  party. 
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Nequco  monstrare,  ct  wntia  tantDm. 

ivy.  i 
What  I  can  fancy,  bulcan  ne'er  eipreia. — Drydbm. 
Sund(^,  Augusl  13. 
If  there  were  no  other  consecjuences  of  it,  but  bar 
that  human  creatures  on  this  day  asBemble  thea 
selves  before  their  Creator,  without  regard  to  ibtS 
usual  employments,  their  minds  at  leisure  from  the 
cares  of  their  life,  and  their  bodies  adorned  with  the 
best  attire  they  can  bestow  on  them ;  I  say,  were 
this  mere  outward  celebration  of  a  Sabbath  all  that 
is  expected  from  men,  even  that  were  a  laudable 
distinction,  and  a  purpose  worthy  the  human  nature. 
But  when  there  is  added  to  it  the  sublime  pleasure 
of  devotion,  our  being  is  exalted  above  itself;  and 
he,  who  spends  a  seventh  day  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  next  life,  will  not  easily  fall  into  the  cor- 
ruptions of  this  in  the  other  six.  They,  who  never 
admit  thoughts  of  this  kind  into  their  imaginations, 
lose  higher  and  sweeter  satisfactions  than  can  be 
raised  by  any  other  entertainment.  The  most  illite- 
rate man  who  is  touched  with  devotion,  and  uses 
frequent  exercises  of  it,  contracts  a  certain  greatness 
of  mind,  mingled  with  a  noble  simplicity  that  rajaes 
him  above  those  of  the  same  condition ;  and  there 
is  an  indelible  mark  of  goodness  in  those  who  sin- 
cerely possess  it.  It  is  hardly  possible  it  should  be 
otherwise;  for  the  fervours  of  a  pious  mind  will 
naturally  contract  such  an  earnestness  and  attention 
towards  a  better  being,  as  will  make  the  ordinary 
passages  of  life  go  off  with  a  becoming  indifference. 
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By  this  a  man  in  the  lowest  condition  will  not  appear 
mean,  or  in  the  most  splendid  fortune  insolent. 

As  to  all  the  intricacies  and  vicissitudes,  under 
which  men  are  ordinarily  entangled  with  the  utmost 
sorrow  and  passion,  one  who  is  devoted  to  Heaven, 
when  he  falls  into  such  difficulties,  is  led  by  a  clue 
through  a  labyrinth.  As  to  this  world,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  slull  in  the  mazes  of  it;  but  fixes  his 
thoughts  upon  one  certainty,  that  he  shall  soon  be 
out  of  it.  And  we  may  ask  very  boldly,  what  can 
be  a  more  sure  consolation  than  to  have  a  hope  in 
death?  When  men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their 
very  dissolution  with  pleasure,  how  few  things  are 
there  that  can  be  terrible  to  them !  Certainly, 
nothing  can  be  dreadful  to  such  spirits,  but  what 
would  make  death  terrible  to  them,  falsehood  to- 
wards man  or  impiety  towards  Heaven.  To  such 
as  these,  as  there  are  certainly  many  such,  the  gra- 
tifications of  innocent  pleasures  are  'doubled,  even 
with  reflections  upon  their  imperfection.  The  disap- 
pointments, which  naturally  attend  the  great  promises 
we  make  ourselves  in  expected  enjoyments,  strike 
no  damp  upon  such  men,  but  only  quicken  their 
hopfes  of  soon  knowing  joys,  which  are  too  pure  to 
admit  of  allay  or  satiety. 

It  is  thought,  among  the  politer  sort  of  mankind, 
an  imperfection  to  want  a  relish  of  any  of  those 
things  which  refine  our  lives.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  acceptance  which  eloquence,  music,  and 
poetry,  make  in  the  world ;  and  I  know  not  why  de- 
votion, considered  merely  as  an  exaltation  of  our 
happiness,  should  not  at  least  be  so  far  regarded  as 
to  be  considered.  It  is  possible,  the  very  inquiry 
would  lead  men  into  such  thoughts  and  gratifica- 
tions, as  they  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  in  this 
place.  Many  a  good  acquaintance  has  been  lost 
from  a  general  prepossession  in  his  disfavour,  and  a 
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severe  aspect  has  often'tiid  under  it  a  very  a 
companion. 

There  are  do  distinguishing  qualities  among  mea 
to  which  there  are  not  false  pretenders ;  but  though 
none  is  more  pretended  to  than  that  of  devotion, 
there  are,  perhaps,  fewer  successful  impostors  in 
this  kind  than  anv  other.  There  is  sometliing  so 
natively  great  and  good  in  a  person  that  is  truly  de- 
vout, ^at  an  awkward  man  may  as  well  pretend  to 
be  genteel,  as  a  hypocrite  to  be  pious.  The  con- 
straint in  words  and  actions  are  equally  visible  ia 
both  cases  :  and  any  thing  set  up  in  their  room  does 
but  remove  the  endeavours  farther  offfroni  their  pre- 
tensions. But,-however  the  sense  of  true  piety  ia 
abated,  there  is  no  other  motive  of  action  that  can 
carry  us  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  ala- 
crity and  resolution.  But  piety,  like  philosophy, 
when  it  is  superficial,  does  but  make  men  appear  the 
worse  for  it;  and  a  principle  that  is  but  half  received 
does  but  distract,  instead  of  guiding  our  behaviour. 
When  1  reHect  upon  the  unequal  conduct  of  Lotius, 
1  see  many  things  that  run  directly  counter  to  hia 
interest;  therefore  I  cannot  attribute  his  labours  for 
the  public  good  to  ambition.  When  I  consider  his 
disregard  to  his  fortune,  I  cannot  esteem  him  covet- 
ous. How  then  can  I  reconcile  hia  neglect  of  him- 
self, and  his  zeal  for  others?  I  have  long  suspected 
him  to  be  a  '  little  pious ;'  but  no  man  ever  hid  his 
vice  with  greater  caution,  than  he  does  his  virtue. 
It  was  the  praise  of  a  great  Roman,  '  that  lie  had 
rather  be,  than  appear,  good.'  But  such  is  the  weak- 
ness of  Lotius,  that  I  dare  say  he  had  rather  be  es- 
teemed irreligious  than  devout.  By  I  know  i 
what  impatience  of  raillery,  he  is  wonderfully  fc; 
ful  of  being  thought  too  great  a  believer.  A  hu 
dred  little  devices  are  made  use  of  to  hide  a  time 
private  devotion ;  and  he  will  allow  you  any  suspij 
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donof  his  being  ill  employed,  so  you  do  not  tnx  him 
wifh  being  well.  But,  alas !  how  mean  ie  such  a 
behaviour !  To  boast  of  virtue  is  a  most  ridiculous 
»-ay  of  disappointing  the  merit  of  it,  but  not  so  piti- 
ful as  thai  of  being  ashametl  of  it.  How  unhappy  is 
the  wretch,  who  makes  the  most  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent motive  of  action  the  cause  of  perplexity  and 
inconstancy!  How  different  a  figure  does  Ctelicolo 
make  with  all  who  know  him  !  His  great  and  supe- 
rior tiiiad,  frequently  exalted  by  the  raptures  of  hea- 
venly meditation,  is  to  all  bis  friends  of  the  same 
we,  as  if  an  angel  were  to  appear  at  the  decision  of 
llieir  disputes.  They  very  well  understand,  he  is  as 
miteh  disinterested  and  unbiassed  as  such  a  being. 
He  considers  all  applications  made  to  htm,  as  those 
addresses  will  affect  his  own  application  to  Heaven. 
All  his  determinations  are  delivered  with  a  beautiful 
tiDinihty;  and  he  pronounces  his  decisions  with  the 
ail  of  one  who  is  more  frequently  a  supplicant  than 
a  judge. 

Tims  humble,  and  thus  great,  is  the  man  who  is 
moved  by  piety,  and  exalted  by  devotion.  But  bi;- 
hold  this  recommended  by  the  masterly  hand  of  a 
great  divine  I  have  heretotbre  made  bold  with. 

'  It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy  or  over- 
work the  mind;  a  delight  that  grows  and  improves 
uader  thought  and  reflection :  and  while  it  exercises, 
does  also  endear  itself  to  the  mind.  All  pleasures 
tlat  affect  the  body  must  needs  weary,  because  they 
irMisport;  and  all  transportation  is  a  violence;  and 
BO  violence  can  be  lasting;  but  determines  upon  the 
falling  of  the  spirits,  which  are  not  able  to  keep  up 
<h»t  height  of  motion  that  the  pleasure  of  the  senses 
raises  them  to.  And  therefore  how  inevitably  does 
an  immoderate  laughter  end  in  a  aigh,  which  is  only 
nature's  recovering  itself  after  a  force  done  to  it  I 
but  the  religious  pleasure  of  a  wcU-thsposed  mind 
c  3 
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moves  gently,  and  therefore  constantly.  It  doep  not 
affect  by  rapture  and  ecstasy,  but  is  like  the  pleasure 
of  health,  greater  and  stronger  than  those  that  call 
up  the  senses  with  grosser  and  more  affecting  im- 
pressions. No  man's  body  is  as  strong  as  his  appe- 
tites ;  but  Heaven  has  corrected  the  boundlessness 
of  his  voluptuous  desires  by  stinting  his  strength, 
and  contracting  his  capacities. — The  pleasure  of  the 
religious  man  is  an  easy  and  a  portable  pleasure, 
such  a  one  as  he  carries  about  in  his  bosom,  with- 
out alarming  either  the  eye  or  the  envy  of  the  world. 
A  man  putting  all  his  pleasures  into  this  one,  is 
like  a  traveller  putting  all  his  goods  into  one  jewel ; 
the  value  is  the  same  and  the  convenience  greater*.' 


N°212.     THURSDAY,  AUGUST  17,  1710. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  August  16. 

I  HAVE  had  much  importunity  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 
*  Reading  over  a  volume  of  yours,  I  find  the 
words  Simplex  Munditiis  mentioned  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  very  well-dressed  woman.  I  beg  of  you, 
for  the  sake  of  the  sex,  to  explain  these  terms.  I 
cannot  comprehend  what  my  brother  means,  when 
he  tells  me,  they  signify  my  own  name,  which  is.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Plain  English.' 

I  think  the  lady's  brother  has  given  us  a  very  good 
idea  of  that  elegant  expression ;  it  being  the  greatest 

•  J)fi  South. 
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besuty  of  speech  to  be  close  and  imeliigible.  To 
das  end,  nothing  is  to  be  more  carefully  consulted 
than  plainness.  In  a  lady's  attire  this  is  the  single 
excellence  ;  for  to  be,  what  some  people  call,  fine,  is 
the  same  vice  in  that  case,  as  to  be  florid,  is  in  writ- 
ing or  speaking.  I  have  studied  and  writ  on  this 
important  subject,  until  I  almoat  despair  of  makino- 
refonnatioa  ia  the  females  of  this  island  ;  where  we 
We  more  beauty  than  in  any  spot  in  the  universe,  if 
WB  did  not  disguise  it  by  false  garniture,  and  detract 
from  it  by  impertinent  improvements,  I  have  by 
men  treatise  concerning  pinners,  which,  I  have  some 
hopes,  will  contribute  to  the  amendment  of  the  pre- 
sent head-dresses,  to  which  I  have  solid  and  unan- 
swet^le  objections.  But  most  of  the  errors  in  that, 
and  other  particulars  of  adorning  the  head,  are  crept 
■into  the  world  from  the  ignorance  of  the  modern 
tiremmnen  ;  for  it  is  come  to  that  pass,  that  an  awk- 
Kard  tireature  in  the  6rstyear  of  her  apprenticeship, 
that  can  hardly  stick  a  pin,  shall  take  upon  her  to 
dress  a  woman  of  the  first  quality.  However,  it  is  , 
certain,  that  there  requires  in  a  good  tirewoman  a 
perfect  skill  in  optics;  for  all  the  force  of  ornament 
II  to  contribute  to  the  intention  of  the  eyes.  Thns 
she,  who  has  a  mind  to  look  killing,  must  arm  her 
iace  accordingly,  and  not  leave  her  eyes  and  cheeks 
nadressed.  There  is  Araminta,  who  is  so  sensible 
of  this,  that  she  never  will  see  even  her  own  husband 
nthout  a  hood  on.  Can  any  one  living  bear  to  see 
Min  Gruel,  lean  as  she  is,  with  her  hair  lied  back 
rfler  the  modern  way  ?  But  such  ia  the  folly  of  our 
hdies,  that  because  one  who  is  a  beauty  out  of 
(Mentation  of  her  being  such,  takes  care  to  wear 
something  that  she  knows  cannot  be  of  any  conse- 
•  quence  to  her  complexion  ;  I  say,  onr  women  run 
on  so  heedlessly  in  the  fashion,  that  diough  it  is  the 
iaterest  of  some  to  hide  aB  much  of  thoir  faces  as 
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possible,  yet  because  a  leading  Toast  appeared'  w 
a  ba'frward  head-dress,  the  rest  sliall  follow  i 
mode,  vfitliout  observing  that  the  author  of  1 
fashion  assumed  it  because  it  could  become  no  o 
but  herself. 

Flavia*  is  ever  well-dressed,  and  always  the  g< 
teelest  woman  you  meet ;  but  the  make  of  her  mi 
very  much  contributes  to  the  ornament  of  her  bor^ 
She  has  the  greatest  sicoplicity  of  manners  of  fl 
of  her  sex.  This  makes  every  thing  look  nat 
about  her,  and  her  clothes  are  so  exactly  fitted  d 
they  appear,  as  it  were,  part  of  her  person.  Et( 
one  that  sees  her  knows  her  to  be  of  quality;  butl 
distinction  is  owing  to  her  manner  and  not  to  fi 
habit.  Her  beauty  is  full  of  attraction,  but  not 
allurement.  There  is  such  a  composure  in  her  lorf 
and  propriety  in  her  dress,  that  you  would  think' 
impossible  she  should  change  the  garb,  you  one  A 
see  her  in,  for  any  thing  so  becoming,  until  you  ne 
day  see  her  in  another.  There  is  no  other  mysti 
in  this,  but  that  however  she  is  apparelled,  she 
herself  the  same :  for  there  is  so  immediate  a  relatit 
between  our  thoughts  and  gestures,  that  a 
must  think  well  to  look  well, 

But  this  vpeighty  subject  I  must  put  off  for  soiC 
other  matters,  in  which  my  correspondents  are 
gent  for  answers  :  which  I  shall  rfo, where  I  can, 
•appeal  to  the  judgment  of  others  where  I  cannoL 
•  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  Aug.  15,  1710 

'  Taking  the  air  tlie  olher  day  on  horseback, 
the  green-lane  that  leads  lo  Southgate,  I  discover 
coming  towards  me  a  person  well  mounti 
mask ;  and  I  accordingly  expected,  as  a 
would,  to  have  been  robbed.  But  when  w 
up  wiUi  each  other,  the  spark,  to  my  great  si 

*  Mrs.AiinOIdfielil, 
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-wery  peaceably  gave  me  the  way  ;  which  made  me 
take  courage  enough  to  ask  him,  if  he  masqueraded, 
or  how  ?  He  made  me  no  answer,  but  still  continued 
imognito.  This  was  certainly  an  ass  in  a  lion's  skin  t 
a  harmless  bull-beggar,  who  delights  to  fright  inno- 
cent people,  and  set  them  a  galloping.  I  bethought 
myself  of  putting  as  good  a  jest  upon  him,  and  had 
tnmed  my  horse,  with  a  design  to  pursue  him  to 
London,  and  get  him  apprehended  oq  suspicion  of 
bang  a  highwayman  ■.  but  when  I  reflected,  that  it 
was  the  proper  office  of  the  magistrate  to  punish 
only  knaves,  and  that  we  had  a  Censor  of  Great 
Britain  for  people  of  another  denomination,  1  im- 
methately  determined  to  prosecute  him  in  your  court 
only.  This  unjustifiable  frolic  I  take  to  be  neither 
wit  not  humour,  therefore  hope  you  will  do  me,  and 
as  many  others  as  were  thai  day  frighted,  justice. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  friend  and  servant,      J.  L,' 

■SIR, 

'The  gentleman  begs  your  pardon,  and  irigfited 
you  out  of  fear  of  frighting  you  :  for  he  is  just  come 
out  of  the  small-pos.' 

'  MR,  BICKEItSTAFF. 

*  Your  distinction  concerning  the  time  of  com- 
mencing virgins  is  allowed  to  be  just.  I  write  you 
my  thanks  for  it,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  my 
life,  and  twelve  of  my  virginity.  Buf  I  am  to  ask 
you  another  question ;  may  a  woman  be  said  to  live 
•ny  more  years  a  maid,  than  she  continues  to  be 
coufted?  I  am,  &c." 

■SIR,  Aug.  15,  1710. 

•  1  observe  that  the  Postman  of  Saturday  last- 
ginog  an  account  of  the  action  in  Spain,  has  this 
degantiorn  of  expreesion  ;  General  Stanhope,  who 
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r  ■  Sheer-lane,  Avgiist  17. 

Though  the  following  epistle  bear*  a  just  S' 
sation  of  myself,  yet  in  regard  it  is  a  mure  advait- 
tageous  piece  of  Justice  Ui  another,  I  insert  it  at  large. 

>•  GarrawBj's  CoffM-1iou<c,  AugnsI  10.  i 
'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF. 
'  I  have  lately  read  your  Paper,  wherein  you  re- 
present a  conversation  between  a  young  lady,  yoirf 
three  nephews,  and  yourself;  and  am  not  a  litdti 
o&ended  at  the  figure  you  give  your  young  merchaBl| 
in  the  presence  of  a  beauty.  The  topic  of  love  ittt 
l^fubject  on  which  a  man  is  more  beholden  to  natiuff 
'  's  eloquence,  than  to  the  instruction  of  tlw 
pohools,  or  my  lady's  woman.  From  the  two  USw 
Pyoir  scholar  and  page  must  have  reaped  all  thsw 
advantage  above  him. — I  know  by  this  lime  yon  baiR 
pronounced  me  a  trader.  I  acknowledge  it ;  iM 
cannot  bear  the  exclusion  from  any  pretence  M 
speaking  agreeably  to  a  fine  woman,  or  from  wM 
degree  of  generosity  that  way.  You  have  araOM 
us  citizens  many  well-'wishers ;  but  it  is  for  the  JUH 
tice  of  your  representations,  which  we,  perhaps,  id 
better  judges  of  than  you  (by  the  account  you  giveM 
your  nephew)  seem  to  allow,  i 

'To  give  you  an  opportunity  of  making  he  soOH 
reparation,  1  desire  you  would  tell,  your  own  w» 
the  following  instance  of  heroic  love  in  the  ciM 
You  are  to  remember,  that  somewhere  in  your  wt3 
inga,  for  enlarging  the  territories  of  virtue  and  hfl 
nour,  you  have  multiplied  the  opportunities  of  (■ 
tainingto  heroic  virtue;  and  have  hinted,  that  ■ 
whatever  state  of  hfe  man  is,  if  he  does  things  abon 
what  is  ordinarily  performed  by  men  of  his  ranlc,U 
is  in  those  instances  a  hero.  ^^t 

'  Tom  Trueman,  a  young  gentleman  of  ei^^| 
kjeua  of  age,  fell  pajsionaiely  in  love  with  the  ti^l 
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Almira,  daughter  to  his  master.  Her  regard 
fe  him  was  do  less  tender.  Trueman  was  belter 
tcijnamted  with  his  master's  affairs  than  his  daugh- 
ler;  and  eeeretly  lamented,  that  each  day  brought 
)m  by  many  miscarriages  nearer  banltruptcy  than 
Ae&nner.  This  unhappy  posture  of  their  affairs, 
fte  youth  Buspected,  was  owing;  to  the  ill-manao-e- 
nent  of  a  factor,  in  whom  l^is  master  had  an  entire 
confidence.  Trueman  took  a  proper  occasion,  when 
bit  master  was  ruminating  on  liis  decaying  fortune. 
Id  address  him  for  leave  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
fait  time  with  his  foreign  correspondent.  During 
three  years'  stay  in  that  employment,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  concerned  his  master,  and  by 
tils  great  address  in  the  management  of  that  know- 
ledge saved  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  Soon  alXer 
tins  accident,  Triieman's  uncle  left  him  a  consider- 
able estate.  Upon  receiving  that  advice,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  demanded  Almira  of  her  father. 
The  father,  overjoyed  at  the  match,  offered  him  the 
lea  thousand  pounds  he  had  saved  him,  with  the 
farther  proposal  of  resigning  to  him  all  his  business. 
^einan  refused  both ;  and  retired  into  the  country 
■ithhisbride.contented  with  his  own  fortune,  though 
perfectly  skilled  in  all  the  methods  of  improving  it. 

'It  is  to  be  noted  that  Trueman  refused  twenty 
dumgand  pounds  with  another  young  lady  ;  so  that 
reckoning  both  bis  self-denials,  he  is  to  have  in  your 
wort  the  jnerit  of  having  given  thirty  thousand 
jxnmds  for  the  woman  he  loved.  Tliis  gentleman  1 
diiin  your  Justice  to;  and  hope  you  will  be  convinced 
Altsome  of  «s  have  larger  views  than  only  Cash 
Debtor,  Per  contra  Creditor.     Your's, 

Richard  Traffick." 
'  N.  B.  Mr.  Thomas  Newman,  of  Lime-street,   is 
enlereil  among  the  heroes  of  domestic  life. 

Charles  Lillie.' 
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Soles  et  aperta  serena 


Prospicere,  et  certis  poteris  cognoscere  sigms. 

ViBO.  Georg.  L  393;. 

Tis  easy  to  descrj 

Retaming  sons  and  a  serener  sky. — Drtdek. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  August  21. 

In  every  party  there  are  two  sorts  of  men,  the  rigid 
and  the  supple.  The  rigid  are  an  intractable  race, 
of  mortals,  who  act  upon  principle,  and  will  not,, 
forsooth,  fall  into  any  measures  that  are  not  con- 
sistent with  their  received  notions  of  honour*  These 
are  persons  of  a  stubborn,  unpliant  morality ;  that, 
sullenly  adhere  to  their  friends,  when  they  are  dis- 
graced, and  to  their  principles,  though  they  are  ex- 
ploded. I  shall  therefore  give  up  this  stiff-necked 
generation  to  their  own  obstinacy,  and  turn  my 
Noughts  to  the  advantage  of  the  supple,  who  pay 
their  homage  to  places,  and  not  persons ;  and,, 
without  enslaving  themselves  to  any  particular 
scheme  of  opinions,  are  as  ready  to  change  th^ 
conduct  in  point  of  sentiment  as  of  fashion.  The 
well-disciplined  part  of  a  court  are  generally  so  per- 
fect at  their  exercise,  that  you  may  see  a  whole  as- 
sembly, from  front  to  rear,  face  about  at  once  to  a, 
new  man  of  power,  though  at  the  same  time  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  him  that  brought  them  thither. 
The  great  hardship  these  complaisant  members  oC 
society  are  under,  seems  to  be  the  want  of  warning 
upon  any  approaching  change  or  revolution;  so 
that  they  are  obliged  in  a  hurry  to  tack  about  with. 
every  wind,  and  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  a  full 
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career,  to  the  great  surprise  and  derision  of  their 
beholders. 

When  a  man  foresees  a  decaying  ministry,  he  has 
leisure  to  grow  a  malecontent,  reflect  upon  the  pre- 
sent conduct,  and  by  gradual  murmurs  fall  off  Ifrom 
his  friends  into  a  new  party,  by  just  steps  and 
measures.  Forwant  of  such  notices  I  have  formerly 
known  &  very  well-bred  i>erson  refuse  to  return  a 
bow  of  a  man  whom  he  thought  in  disgrace,  that 
was  next  day  made  secretary  of  state ;  and  another, 
who  after  a  long  neglect  of  a.  minister,  came  to  his 
lecee,  and  made  professions  of  zeal  for  his  service 
the  very  day  before  he  was  turned  out. 

This  produces  also  unavoidable  confusions  and 
|ni»takes  in  the  descriptions  of  great  men's  parts 
iftod  merits.  That  ancient  Lyric,  Mr.  D'Urfey,  some 
years  ago  writ  a  dedication,  to  a  certain  lord,  in 
which  he  celebrated  him  for  the  greatest  poet  and 
critic  of  that  age,  upon  a  misinformation  in  Dyer's 
iLetter,  that  his  noble  patron  was  made  lord-cham- 
betlaio.  In  short,  innumerable  votes,  speeches, 
and  sermons,  have  been  thrown  away  and  turned  to 
'  DO  account,  merely  for  want  of  due  and  timely  in- 
lidUgence.  Nay,  it  has  been  known,  that  a  pane- 
[cttic  has  been  half  printed  off,  when  tiie  poet,  upon 
I  iae  removal  of  the  minister,  has  been  forced  to  alter 
it  into  a  satire. 

For  the  conduct  therefore  of  such  useful  persons, 
as  are  ready  to  do  their  country  service  upon  all 
occasions,  I  have  an  engine  in  my  study,  which  is  a 
man  of  a  Poliliea[  Barometer,  or,  to  speak  more  in- 
telligibly, a  Stale  Weather-glass,  that,  by  the  rising 
and  &Umg  of  a  certain  magical  liquor,  presages  all 
ichangea  and  revolutions  in  government,  as  the  com- 
mon glass  does  of  the  weather.  This  Weather- 
glass IS  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Cardan,  and 
given  by  him  as  a  present  to  his  great  countryman. 
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and  contemporary,  Machiavel ;  whichj  by  the  wajj 
may  serve  to  rectify  a  received  error  in  clironology, 
thai  places  one  of  these  some  years  after  the  other, 
How  or  when  it  came  into  my  hands,  I  shall  dedrt 
to  be  excused,  if  I  keep  to  myself;  but  so  itij, 
that  I  have  walked  by  it  for  the  better  part  of  a  ce»*I 
tury  to  my  safety  at  least,  if  not  to  my  advantage 
and  have  among  my  papers  a  register  of  all  til 
langes  that  have  happened  in  it  from  the  mid^ 
queen  Eliz.abeth's  reign. 

In  the  time  of  that  princess  it  stood  long  at  SettU 
V.     At  the  latter  end  of  King  James  the  First 
to  Chudu.     It  held  several  years  after  at  Slom 
insomuch,  that  at  last,  despairing  of  seeing  t 
clear  weather  at  home,  I  followed  the  royal  e 
and  some  time  after  finding  my  Glass  rise,  retuiu 
to  my  native  country  with  the  rest  of  the  h 
I  was  then  in  hopes  topass  the  remainder  of  i 
in  Settled  Fair :   but  alas !    during  the  greatest  d 
of  that  rei^  the  English  nation  lay  in  a  dead  a 
which,  as  it  is  usual,  was  followed  by  high  t 
and  tempests,  until  of  lat£  years;  in  which,J 
unspeakable  joy  and  satisfaction,  I  have  s 
political  weather  returned  to  Settled  Fair. 
only  observe,  that  for  all  this  last  auraracr  m 
has  pointed  at  Changeable.     Upon  the  whoIe,'l  d 
apply  to  Fortune  ^neas's  speech  to  the  Sibyl : 


Non  ulls  labotQm 

[sccpi,  aiiiue  aninio  inecui 


No  frighlfuJ  Uk 
The  mind  (okUW 
A  llioughlful  uiin 

The  advantages,  which  have    accrued  to  | 


whom  1  have  advised  in  their  affairs,  by  v 
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thiB  sort  of  prescience,  have  been  very  considerable. 
A  nepbew  of  mine,  who  has  never  put  his  money 
into  the  stocka,  or  taken  it  out,  witliout  my  advice, 
bu  in  a  few  years  raised  five  hundred  pounds  to  al- 
most 90  many  thousands.  As  for  myself,  who  look 
opoD  riches  to  consist  rather  in  content  than  pos- 
sereions,  and  measure  the  greatness  of  the  mind 
rather  by  its  tranquiUity  than  its  ambition,  I  have 
ieldom  used  my  Glass  to  make  my  way  in  the  world, 
but  often  to  retire  from  it.  This  is  a  by-path  to 
happiness,  which  was  first  discovered  to  me  by  a 
most  pleasing  apophthegm  of  Pythagoras  ;  '  When 
Ihe  winds,'  says  he,  '  rise,  worship  the  echo.'  That 
great  philosopher  (whether  to  make  his  doctrines 
the  more  venerable,  or  to  gild  his  precepts  with  the 
beintf  of  imagination,  or  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of 
hit  disciples,  for  I  will  not  suppose,  what  is  usually 
isid,  that  he  did  it  to  conceal  hlfi  wisdom  from  the 
vulgar)  has  couched  several  admirable  precepts  in 
remote  allusions,  and  mysterious  sentences.  By 
(he  winds  in  this  apophthegm,  are  meant  state  hur- 
ricanes and  popular  turaulte.  '  When  these  rise,' 
says  he,  '  worship  the  echo ;'  that  is,  withdraw 
yourself  from  the  multitude  into  deserts,  woods,  so- 
litudes, or  the  Uke  retirements,  which  are  the  usual 
habitatioDS  of  the  echo. 


N°  215,     THURSDAY,  AUGUST  24,  1710. 


From  my  cmn  Apartment,  August  23. 
LisAKDER  has  writ  to  me  out  of  the  country,  and 
isUs  me,  after  many  other  circumstances,  thai  he 
liad  passed  a  great  deal  of  time  with  much  pleasure 
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and  tranquillity  ;  uatil  his  happiaeEs  was  interrupted 
by  an  indiscreet  flatterer,  who  came  down  into  those 
parts  to  visit  a  relation.  With  the  circunistancea  in 
which  he  represents  the  matter,  he  had  no  small  pro- 
vocation to  be  offended ;  for  he  attacked  him  in  so 
wrong  a  season,  that  he  could  not  have  any  relish 
of  pleasure  in  it;  thotigh,  perhaps,  at  another  time 
it  might  have  passed  upon  him  without  giving  him 
much  uneasiness.  Lysander  Lad,  after  a  long  Ea- 
tiety  of  the  town,  been  so  happy  as  to  get  to  a  soli- 
tude he  extremely  liked,  and  recovered  a  pleasure 
he  had  long  discontiaued,  that  of  reading.  He  was 
got  to  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  covered  by  a  pleasing 
shade,  and  fanned  by  a  soft  breeze  :  which  threw 
his  mind  into  that  Eort  of  composure  and  attention, 
in  which  a  man,  though  with  indolence,  enjoys  the 
utmost  liveliness  of  his  spirits,  and  the  greatest 
strength  of  his  mind  at  the  same  time.  In  this  state, 
Lysander  represents  that  he  was  reading  Virgil'B 
Georgics,  when  on  a  sudden  the  gentleman  above- 
mentioned  surprised  him ;  and  without  any  manner 
of  preparation  falls  upon  hirei  at  once  :  '  What!  I 
-  have  found  you  at  last,  after  searching  all  over  the 
wood!  we  wanted  you  at  cards  after  dinner;  but 
you  are  much  better  employed.  I  have  heard  in- 
deed that  you  are  an  excellent  scholar.  But  at  the 
same  time,  is  it  not  a  little  unkind  to  rob  die  ladies, 
who  lite  you  so  well,  of  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany? But  that  is  indeed  the  misfortune  of  you 
great  scholars;  you  are  seldom  so  fit  for  the  world 
as  those  who  never  trouble  themselves  with  books. 
Well,  I  see  you  are  taken  up  with  your  learning 
there,  and  I  will  leave  you.'  Lysander  says,  hft 
made  him  no  answer,  but  took  a  resolution  to  com- 
plain to  me. 

It  is  a  substantial  afHiction,   when  men  goveni. 
^mselves  bythe  rules  of  good -breeding,  that  by  th« 
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rery  force  of  them  they  are  subjected  to  the  insolence 
ofuiose,  who  either  never  will,  or  never  can,  uoder- 
standlhent.  The  superficial  part  of  mankind  form 
to  themselves  little  measures  of  behaviour  from  the 
outside  of  things.  By  the  force  of  these  narrow 
tonceptions,  they  act  among  themselves  with  ap- 
plause ;  and  do  not  apprehend  they  are  contemptible 
to  those  of  higher  understanding',  who  are  restrained 
by  decencies  above  their  knowledge  from  shewing'  a 
dislike.  Hence  it  in,  that  because  complaisance  is  a 
good  quality  in  conversation,  one  impertinent  take 
BpoD  him  on  all  occasions  to  commend  ;  and  because 
mirth  is  agreeable,  another  thinks  fit  eternally  to 
'  it  I  haveofSatereceived  manypacketsof  letters, 
^  mplaining  of  these  spreading  evils.  A  lady  who 
i<  lately  arrived  at  the  Bath  acquaints  me,  there  were 
in  the  stage-coach  wherein  she  went  down,  a  com- 
D  flatterer,  and  a  common  jester.  These  gentle- 
u  were,  she  tells  me,  rivals  in  her  favour;  and 
adds,  if  there  ever  happened  a  case  wherein  of  two 
persoDs  one  was  not  liked  more  than  another,  it  was 
in  that  journey.  They  differed  only  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  dislike  between  the  nauseous  and  the 
bapid.  Both  these  characters  of  men  are  born  out 
of  a  barrenness  of  ii^aginatjon.  They  are  never 
Ibola  by  nature;  butbecomesuchoutof  an  impotent 
>nibition  of  being,  what  she  never  intended  them, 
Mnof  wit  and  conversation,  I  therefore  think  fit 
to  declare,  that  according  to  the  known  laws  of  this 
land,  a  roan  may  be  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and 
«^y  himself  and  his  friend,  without  being  a  wit ; 
nil  absolve  all  men  from  taking  pains  to  be  such 
linthe  future.  As  tlie  present  case  stands,  is  itnol 
•wy  unhappy  thai  Lysander  must  be  attacked  and 
ippauded  in  a  wood,  and  Coriima  jolted  and  com- 
:d  in  a  stage-coach  ;  and  this  for  no  manner  of 
I,  but  because  other  -people  have  a  mind  to 
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shew  their  parts  ?  I  grant,  indeed,  if  these  peopi 
as  they  have  understanding  enough  for  it,  would  Ci' 
fine  their  accompUshments  to  those  of  their  o 
gree  of  talents,  it  were  to  be  tolerated ;  bu 
they  are  so  inGolent  as  to  interrupt  the  meditatidj 
of  the  wise,  the  conversations  of  the  agreeable,  tfr 
the  whole  behaviour  of  the  modest,  it  becomel 
grievance  naturally  in  my  jurisdiction, 
themselves,  I  can  not  only  overlook,  but  approTftl 
I  was  present  the  other  day  at  a  conversation,  (  ' 
a  man  of  this  height  of  breeding  and  sense  t 
young  woman  of  the  same  form,  '  To  be  sure, 
dam,  every  thing  must  please  that  conies  froifl 
lady.'  She  answered,  '  I  know.  Sir,  you  are] 
much  a  gentleman  that  you  think  so.'  Why  Q 
was  very  well  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  impoasffl 
that  such  a  lady  and  gentleman  should  do  othenr 
than  think  well  of  one  another.  These  are  but  Ifl 
hints  of  the  disturbances  in  human  society  for  W 
there  is  yet  no  remedy;  but  I  shall  in  a  little  t 
publish  tables  of  respect  and  civility,  by  which  j 
sons  may  be  instructed  in  the  proper  times  and  m 
sons,  as  well  as  at  what  degree  of  intimacy  a  SJ 
may  be  allowed  to  commend  or  rally  his  companiei 
the  promiscuous  licence  of  which  is,  atprese  " 
from  being  among  the  small  errors  in  conversatK 

P.  S.     The  following-  letter  was  left, 
quest  to  be  immediately  answered,  lest  ti      .  ._ 
used  against  a  lady  in  distress  may  come  into  ci 
mon  practice, 

•SIR. 

'  My  eldest  sister  buried  her  husband  aboutj 
months  ago;  and   at  his  funeral,  a  geotlemaj 
more  art  than  honesty,  on  the  night  of  his  intern 
while  she  was  not  herself,  but  in  the  utmost  ai 
of  her  grief,  spoke  to  her  of  the  subject  of  loverl 
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that  weakness  and  distraction  wliich  my  sister  was 
''  as  one  ready  to  fuU  is  apt  to  lean  on  any  body, 

obtained  her  promise  of  marriage,  which  was  ac- 
tording-Iy  consummated  eleven  weeks  after.  There 
»  no  a]ffliction  comes  alouo,  but  one  brings  another. 
Wj  sister  is  now  ready  to  he-in.  She  humbly  asks 
of  you,  as  you  are  a  friend  to  the  sex,  to  let  her 
bow,  who  is  the  lawful  father  of  this  child,  or  whe- 
Bier  ^e  may  not  be  relieved  from  this  second  mar- 
hige;  considering  it  was  promised  under  such  cir- 
EQUBtances  as  'one  may  very  well  suppose  she  did 
Ht  what  she  did  voluntarily,  but  because  she  was 
bdplesfi  otherwise.  She  is  advised  something  about 
iDgtigeroents  made  in  jail,  which  she  thinks  the 
aae,  as  to  the  reason  of  the  thing.  But,  dear  Sir, 
die  telies  upon  your  advice,  and  gives  you  her  ser- 
does  your  humble  servant, 

Reuecca  Mjdbiffe.' 

The  case  is  very  hard ;  and  1  feav  the  plea  she  is 
idiised  to  make,  from  the  similitude  of  a  man  who 

iadureiiK,  will  not  prevail.  But  though  I  despair 
fiemedy  ax  to  the  mother,  the  law  gives  the  child 
M  choice  of  his  father,  where  the  birth  is  thus 
legiDy  ambiguous. 

To  Isaac  Biceerstaff,  Esquire. 
'The  humble  Petition  of  the  Company  of  Linen- 
dl^n,    residing   within   the    liberty    of  West- 
minster, 

'  BHEWETH, 

'  That  there  has  of  late  prevailed  among  the  ladies 
e  peat  an  affectation  of  nakedness,  that  they  have 
l«  wJy  left  the  bosom  wholly  bare,  but  lowered 
Ixir  stays  some  inches  below  the  former  mode. 
'That  in  parUcular,  Mrs.  Arabella  Overdo  has 
'  the  least  appearance  of  linen ;    and  our  best 
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customers  shew  but  little  above  the  small  of  their 
backs. 

*  That  by  this  means  your  petitioners  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  advantage  of  covering  a  ninth  part 
of  every  woman  of  quality  in  Great  Britain. 

*  Your  Petitioners    humbly  offer   the  premises 

to  your  Indulgence's  consideration,  and  shall 
ever,  &c.' 

Before  I  answer  this  petition,  I  am  inclined  to 
examine  the  offenders  myself. 


V 
W  216.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26, 1710. 


'Nugis  addere  poiidos. — Hor.  1.  £p.  i.  42. 


Weight  and  importance  some  to  trifles  give. — R.  Wyhkb. 

Trom  my  own  Apartment^  August  25. 

Nature  is  full  of  wonders  ;  every  atom  is  a  stand* 
ing  miracle,  and  endowed  with  such  qualities^  ai 
could  not  be  impressed  on  it  by  a  power  and  wisdom 
less  jthan  infinite.  For  this  reason,  I  would  not  di»- 
courage  any  searches  that  are  made  into  the  most 
minute  and  trivial  parts  of  the  creation.  Howevtf, 
since  the  world  abounds  in  the  noblest  fields  of  spt-" 
culati'on,  it  is,  methinks,  the  mark  of  a  little  genivf^ 
to  be  wholly  conversant  among  insects,  reptileiy 
animalcules,  and  those  trifling  rarities  that  furnish 
out  the  apartment  of  a  virtuoso. 

There  are  some  men  whose  heads  are  so  odd]| 
turned  this  way,  that  though  they  are  utter  stran- 
gers to  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  they  are 
able  to  discover  the  sex  of  a  cockle,  or  describe  the' 
generation  of  a  mite,  in  all  its  circumstances.  Thef 
are  so  little  versed  in  the  world,  that  they  scarce 
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bow  a  horse  from  an  ox;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
irill  tell  you  with  a  great  deal  of  ^avity,  that  a  flea 
f^  s  rhinoceros,  and  a  snail  a  hermaphrodite.  1 
(are  known  one  of  these  whimsical  philosophers 
Hio  has  set  a  greater  value  upon  a  collection  of  api- 
iera  than  he  would  upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  has 
dd  his  coat  off  his  back  to  purchaae^a  tarantula. 

I  would  not  have  a  scholar  wholly  unacquainted 
lith  these  secrets  and  curiosities  of  nature ;  but  cer- 
Itinly  the  mind  of  man,  that  is  capable  of  so  much 
^her  contemplations,  should  not  be  altogether  fixed 
ipijn  such  mean  and  disproportioned  objects.  Ob- 
Krvations  of  this  kindareaptto  alicnateus  toomuch 
(torn  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  make  us 
^triout  vpon  trifles ;  by  which  means  they  expose  phi- 
loaophy  to  the  ridicule  of  the  witty,  and  contempt 
(if  the  ignorant.  In  short,  studies  of  this  nature 
Aould  be  the  diversiona,  relaxations,  and  amuse- 
ments; not  the  care,  business,  and  concern,  of  life. 
It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  consider,  that  there 
ihonid  be  a  sort  of  learned  men,  who  are  wholly  em- 
tloyed  in  gathering  together  the  refuse  of  nature,  if 
I  iDajr  call  it  so,  and  hoarding  up  in  their  chests  and 
WiiBets  such  creatures  as  others  industriously  avoid 
|fae  sight  of.  One  does  not  know  how  to  mention 
lomc  of  the  moat  precious  parts  of  their  treasure, 
Jlithonta  kind  ofan  apology  for  it.  I  have  been  shewn 
I  beetle  valued  at  twenty  crowns,  and  a  toad  at  a 
umdied :  but  we  must  take  this  for  a  general  rule, 
fHiat  whatever  appears  trivial  or  obscene  in  the 

n  notions  of  the  world,  looks  grave  and  phi- 

ye  of  a  virtuoso.' 

humour  in  its  perfection,  1  shall 

L  my  reader  with  the  legacy  of  a  certain  Vir- 

jlaoso,  who  laid  out  a  considerable  estate  in  natural 

d  curiosities,  which  upon  his  death-bed  he 

d  to  his  relations  and  friends,  in  the  fol- 

g  words : 
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THE  WILI.  OP  A    VIRTUOSO. 

I  Nicholas  Gimcrack,  being  in  sound  health 

tDiod,  but  in  great  weakness  of  body,  do  by  this  i 

last  will  and  testament  bestow  my  worldly  goods  a: 

chattels  in  manner  following  : 

Imprimis,  To  my  dear  wife, 

One  box  of  butterflies, 

One  drawer  of  shells, 

A  female  skeleton, 

A  dried  cockatrice. 

Item,  To  my  daughter  Elizabeth, 

My  receipt  for  preserving  dead  caterpillai. 
As  also  my  preparations  of  winter  Maydeif 
embryo -pickle. 
Item,  To  my  little  daughter  Fanny, 

Three  crocodile's  eggs. 
And  upon  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  if  she' 
ries  with  her  mother's  consent. 
The  nest  of  a  humming-bird. 

Item,  To  my  eldest  brother,  as  an  acknowled 
ment  for  the  lands  he  has  vested  in  my  son  Charl 
I  bequeath 

My  last  year's  collection  of  grasshoppers.  .1 
Item,    To  his  daughter  Susanna,  being  higa 
child,  I  bequeath  my 

English  weeds  pasted  on  royal  paper, 
With  my  large  folio  of  Indian  cabbage. 
Item,  To  my  learned  and  worthy  friend  I 
Johannes  Ejscrickius,  professor  in  anatomy, 
my  associate  in  the  studies  of  nature,  as  an  eten 
monument  of  my  affection  and  friendship  for  himj 
bequeath 

My  rat's  testicles,  and 
Whale's  pizzle. 


Charl 
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u>  him  and  his  issue  mate  ;  and  in  defatilt  of  such 
icfiue  in  the  said  Doctor  Elscrickius,  then  to  return 
to  my  executor  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Haviog  fully  provided  for  ray  nephew  Isaac,  by 
making  over  to  him,  some  years  since, 

A  horned  ScarabEens, 

The  skin  of  a  rattle-snake,  and 

TTie  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  King, 
Inake  no  farther  provision  for  him  in  this  my  Will. 

My  eldest  son  John,  having  spoke  disrespectfully  i 
of  bis  little  sister,  whom  1  keep  by  me  in  spirits  of  I 
viae,  and  in  many  other  instances  behaved  himself  ^ 
udntifully  towards  me,  I  do  disinherit,  and  wholly 
cgl  off  from  any  part  of  this  my  personal  estate,  by 
giving  him  a  single  cockle-shell. 

To  mv  second  son  Charles  1  give  and  bequeath 
ill  my  flowers,  plants,  minerals,  mosses,  shells,  peb- 
Hes,  fossils,  beetles,  butterflies,  caterpillars,  graas- 
bopperg,  and  Terrain,  not  above  specified;  as  also  all 
my  monsters,  both  wet  and  dry ;  maliing  the  said 
Charles  whole  and  sole  executor  of  this  my  last  will 
nd testament;  he  paying,  ot  causing  to  be  paid, 
dw  aforesaid  legacies  within  the  space  of  ais  months 
>Aer  my  decease.  And  I  do  hereby  revoke  all  other 
•ills  whatsoever  by  me  formerly  made. 

ADTEIITISEMEST- 

'/  Whereas  an  ignorant  upstart  in  astrology  has 

rblicly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  world  that  he 
the  late  John  Partridge,  who  died  the  28th  of 
Mncb,  1708  :  ITiese  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may 
I  Ctmeern,  that  the  true  John  Partridge  was  not  only 
ioA  at  that  time,  but  continues  so  to  this  present 

JWRie  of  counterfats,  for  sncli  are  abroad. 


From  my  oion  Apartment,  August  38. 
s  I  was  passing  by  a  neighbour's  house  this  n 


w 
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^^^P     things  to  her  husband  which  gave  me  much  distui 
'  ance,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  a  character  which 

wonder  I  have  so  lone;  omitted,  and  that  is,  aa  oi 
rageous  speciesof  the  t'alrsex,  whichis  diatioguish 
by  the  term  Scolds.  The  generality  of  women  t 
by  nature  loquacious :  therefore  mere  volubility 
speech  is  not  to  bo  imputed  to  them,  but  should 
considered  with  pleasure  when  it  is  used  to  espn 
such  passicns  as  tend  to  sweeten  or  adorn  conven 
tion:  but  when,  through  rage,  females  are  vel 
ment  in  their  eloquence,  nothing  in  the  world  has 
ill  an  effect  upon  the  features  ;  for  by  the  force  ol 
I  have  seen  the  most  amiable  become  the  most  c 
formed ;  and  she  that  appeared  one  of  the  Grac 
immediately  turned  into  one  of  the  Furies,  I  hm 
biy  conceive  the  great  cause  of  this  evil  may  pi 
ceed  from  a  faJse  notion  the  ladies  have  of,  what  ■ 
call,  a  modest  woman.  They  have  too  narrow  a  cc 
ception  of  this  lovely  character ;  and  believe  li 
have  not  at  all  forfeited  their  pretensions  to  it,  p 
vided  they  have  no  imputations  on  their  chasd' 
But  alas  !  the  young  fellows  know  they  pick  ( 
better  women  in  ttie  side  boxes,  than  many 
those  who  pass  upon  the  world  and  themselv«| ' 
modest. 


fa. 
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Modesty  neTer  rages,  never  murmurB,  never  pouts ; 
rten  it  is  ill-treated  it  pines,  it  beaeecheB,  it  lau- 
piishes.     The  neighbour  I  mention  is  one  of  your 
wmiDOn  modest  women,  that  is  to  say,  those  who 
tre  ordinarily  reckoned  such.     Her  husband  knows 
trery  pain  of  life  with  her,  but  jealousy.     Now,  be- 
(ause  she  is  clear  in  tliis  particular,  the  man  cannot 
ftj  his  soul  is  his  own,  but  she  cries,  '  No  modest 
iroman  is  respected  now-a-days.'   What  adds  to  the 
nmedy  in  this  case  is,  that  it  is  very  ordinary  with 
iis  sort  of  women  to  talk  in  the  language  of  dis- 
^ess;  they  will  complain  of  the  forlorn  wretched- 
ess  of  their  condition,  and  then  the  poor  helpless 
re«tnres  shall  throw  the  next  thing  they  can  lay 
leif  hands  on  at  the  person  who  ofiends   them, 
hir  neighbour  was  only  saying  to  his  wife,  '  she 
M  a  little  too  fine,'  when  she  immediately  pulled 
periwig  off,  and  stamping  it  under  her  feet  wrung 
■  hands,  and  said,  '  Never  modest  woman  was  so 
sd.'  These  ladies  of  irresistible  modesty  are  those 

0  make  virtue  unamiable;  not  that  theycan  be  said 
ibe  virtuous,  but  as  they  live  without  scandal;  and 
ting  under  the  common  denomination  of  being  such, 
Hn  fear  to  meet  their  faults  in  those  who  are  as 
greeabte  as  they  are  innocent. 

1  take  the  Balli/  among  men,  and  the  Scold  among 
Knen,  to  draw  the  foundation  of  their  actions  from 

ftt  same  defect  in  the  mind.  A  bully  thinks  honour 
ioonsts  wholly  in  being  brave;  and  therefore  has 
egatd  to  no  one  rule  of  life,  if  he  preserves  himself 
ram  die  accusation  of  cowardice.  Tlie  froward 
man  knows  chastity  to  be  the  6rst  merit  in  a 
nnn;  and  therefore,  since  no  one  can  call  her 
eugly  name,  she  calls  mankind  all  the  rest. 
^leae  ladies,  where  their  companions  are  so  im- 
V™dra(t  as  to  take  their  speeches  for  any  other,  than 
'       of  their  own  lunga  and  their  husbands' 
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patience,  gain  by  the  force  of  being  resisted,  and 
flame  with  open  fury,  which  is  no  way  to  be  opposed 
but  by  being  neglected;  though  at  the  same  time 
human  frailty  makes  it  very  hard,  to  relish  the  phi- 
losophy of  contemning  even  frivolous  reproach. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  instance  of  this  infirmity  in 
the  man  of  the  beat  sense  that  ever  was,  no  less  a 
person  than  Adam  himself.  According  to  Mil- 
ton's description  of  the  first  couple,  as  soon  as  they 
had  f.illen,  and  the  turbulent  passions  of  anger,  ha- 
tred, and  jealousy,  first  entered  their  breasts !  Adam 
grew  moody,  and  tallied  to  his  wife,  as  Von  may  find 
it  in  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  page,  and 
ninth  book,  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  octavo  edition, 
which  out  of  heroics,  and  put  into  domestic  style, 
would  run  thus  :— 

'  Madam,  if  my  advices  had  been  of  any  authority 
with  you,  when  that  strange  desire  of  gadding  pos- 
sessed yoii  this  morning,  we  had  still  been  happy; 
but  your  cursed  vanity  and  opinion  of  your  own 
conduct,  which  is  certainly  very  wavering  when  it 
seeks  occasions  of  being  proved,  has  ruined  both 
yourself  aud  me,  who  trusted  you." 

Eve  had  no  fan  in  her  hand  to  ruffle,  or  tucker 
to  pulldown;  but  with  a  reproachful  air  she  an- 
swered : — 

'Sir,  do  you  impute  that  to  mydesire  of  gadding, 
which  might  have  happened  to  yourself,  with  dl 
your  wisdom  and  gravity?  The  serpent  spoke  so 
excellentiy,  and  with  so  good  a  grace,  that Be- 
sides, what  harm  had  I  ever  done  him,  that  he  should 
design  me  any?  Was  I  to  have  been  always  at  your 
side,  I  might  as  well  have  continued  there,  and  been 
but  your  rib  still ;  but  if  I  was  so  weak  a  creature  as 
you  thought  me,  why  did  you  not  interpose  yout - 
sage  authority  more  absolutely?  You  denied  i 
going  as  faintly,  as  you  say  I  resisted  the  si 


ied  iMfl 
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Sad  not  you  been  too  easy,  neither  you  aor  !  had 

iw  transgressed.' 

Adam  replied,  'Why,  Eve,  hast  thou  the  impu- 
da»ee  to  upbraid  me  as  the  cause  of  thy  tronsgrcg- 
lion  for  my  indulgence  to  thee?  Thus  will  it  ever 
kwith  him,  who  trusts  loo  much  to  a  woman.  At 
Ihe  satDe  time  that  she  refuses  to  be  governed,  if  she 
mfieTB  by  her  obstinacy,  she  will  accuse  the  man 
''  U  shall  leave  her  to  herself.' 

Thoj  Ihoy  in  mutnal  Bccu5ation  spent 

The  fraillp&s  hour>,  but  nciibcr  self-condemning : 

And  of  their  rain  conteit  sppeUT'd  no  end. 

This,  to  the  modem,  will  appear  but  a  very  faint 
piece  of  conjugal  enmity:  but  you  are  to  consider, 
itiat  they  were  just  begun  to  be  angry,  and  they 
wanted  new  words  for  expressing  their  new  passions ; 
Init  by  her  accusing  him  of  lettiug  her  go,  and  tell- 
ing him  how  good  a  speaker,  and  how  fine  a  gentle- 
man the  devil  was,  we  must  reckon,  allowing  for 
Ihe  improvements  of  time,  that  she  gave  him  the  same 
povocatioD  as  if  she  had  called  hint  cuckold.  The 
{■Uionate  and  familiar  terms,  with  which  the  same 
nte  repeated  daily  for  so  many  thousand  years  has 
imiiBhed  the  present  generation,  were  not  then  in 
ttK;  but  the  foundation  of  debate  has  ever  been  the 

WHffle,  a  contention  about  their  merit  and  wisdom. 
Chir  general  mother  was  a  beauty;  and  hearing  there 
m  nt  another  now  in  the  world,  could  not  forbear,  as 
L  Uam  tells  her,  shewing  herself,  though  to  the  devil, 
y    I7  whom  the  same  vanity  made  her  liable  ti 


Dived. 
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cannot,  with  all  the  help  of  science  and  aslro- 
logy,  find  any  other  remedy  for  this  evil,  but  what 
*as  the  medicine  in  this  first  quarrel;  which  was, 
M  appears  in  the  next  book,  that  they  were  con- 
-iced  of  their  being  both  weak,  but  the  one  weaker 
m  the  other. 


— r — :i 

If  it  were  possible  that  tlic  beauteous  could  ^^| 
rage  a  little  before  a  glass,  and  see  their  prMM 
countenance  grow  wild,    it  is  not    to   be  doubted 
but  it  would  bave  a  very  good   effect:    but   that- 
would  require  temper;  for  Lady  Firelirand,  upon  ob- 
Bersing  her   features  swell  when  her  oiaid  vexed'. 
her  the  other  day,  stamped  her  dressing- glass  under 
her  feet.     In  this  case,  when  one  of  this  temper  it' 
moved,  she  is  like  a  witch  ia  aa  operation,  and  makei' 
oU  things  turn  round  with  her.     The  very  fabric  is   . 
in  a  vertigo  when  she  begins  to  charni.     In  an  in-  ! 
slant,  whatever  was  the  occasion  that  moved  her  % 
blood,  she  has  such  intolerable  servants;  Betty  is    ' 
so  awkward,  Tom  cannot  carry  a  message,  and  her  J 
husband  had  so  little  respect  for  her,  that  she,  poor  J 
'.  woman,  is  weary  of  this  life,  and  was  bom  to  be  | 


Desuitl  muUa, 

^  ADVERTISEMENT. 

","  The  season  now  coming  on  in  which  the  town 
will  begin  to  fill,  Mr.  Bickerstaff  gives  notice,  That 
from  the  first  of  October  next,  he  will  he  much  wit- 
tier than  he  has  hitherto  been. 


/ 
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^^^Beriptorum  chgtus  omnis  umat  Eemus,  ct  fugii  uibes.  1 

^^Hl,                                                                       Hon.  SEp.i].77.  ■ 

^^^The  (ribe  of  wriieH,  lo  a  rasa,  admlr,;  ■ 

I                  Tbe  peaceful  grave,  and  fram  lie  W-n  relLrc— FRAScrs.  ■ 

From  mi/  own  Apartmrnt,  August  30.  fl 
I  CHANCED  to  rise  very  early  one  particular  mors^fl 


ing  this  summer,  and  took  a  walk  into  the  country 
to  divert  myselfamong  the  fields  andmeadov      '  '' 
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green  was  new,  and  the  flowers  in  their  bloom. 
Bt  this  season  of  the  year  every  iane  h  a  beautiful 
k,  and  e*ery  hedge  full  of  noaeffays ;  I  lost  myself, 
la  great  deal  of  pleasure,  among  several  thickets 


aed  the  pleasantest  scene  in  the  world  to  one 
I  bad  passed  a  whole  winter  in  noise  and  smoke. 
freshness  of  the  dewd  that  lay  upon  every  thing 
lit  me,  with  the  cool  breath  of  the  momiiig, 
ch  inspired  the  buds  with  so  many  delightful 
iccts,  created  in  me  the  same  kind  of  animal 
isure,  and  made  my  heart  overflow  with  such 
vt  emotions  of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  ate  not  to 
■escribed  or  accounted  for.  On  this  occasion  I 
Id  not  but  reflect  upon  a  beautiful  simile  in 
ton: 

Ai  one  who  lung  in  populuua  oitj  ptiil, 
Where  houiej  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth iisuin^  ana  luinmer's  laorn  la  breathe 
Ajnong  tbe  pleasant  villages  and  fiu-nis 
Mjtnn'd,  froiD  each  thing  met  conceive!  delight: 
"Tbt  tmeU  of  grain,  or  tedded  gram,  or  kine, 
Otdairj,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  soaad. 

rhosewho  are  conversant  in  the  writings  of  polite 
bocs,  receive  an  additional  entertainment  from 
country,  as  it  revives  in  their  memories  those 
noing  descriptions,  with  which  such  authora  do 
{aently  abound. 

was  thinking  of  the  foregoing  beautiful  simile  in 
Iton,  and  applying  it  to  myself,  when  I  observed 
the  windward  of  me  a  black  cloud  falUng  to 
'-  earth  in  long  trails  of  rain,  which  made  me 
lake  myself  for  sheite.r  to  a  house  I  saw  at  a  little 
itance  from  the  place  where  I  was  walking.  As 
W  in  the  porch,  I  heard  the  voices  of  two  or  three 
l»n*,  who  f  eenied  very  earnest  in  discourse.    Wy 
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curiosity  was  raised  when  I  heard  the  names  of  At 
under  the  Great  and  Artaxtrie.s ;  and  as  their  t 
eeemed  to  run  on  ancient  heroctt,  I  concluded  th 
could  not  be  any  secret  in  it;  for  which  reasa 
thought  1  might  very  fairly  listen  to  what  they  said 
After  several  parallels  between  great  men,  wh 
appeared  to  me  altogether  groundless  and  chJmi 
cal,  I  was  surptised  to  hear  one  say,  that  he  valt 
tiie  Black  Prince  more  than  the  Duke  of  Fcndoi 
How  the  Duke  of  Vendosmc  should  become  a  ri 
of  the  Black  Prince,  I  could  not  conceive :  and  ' 
more  startled  when  I  heard  a  second  affirm,  fl 
great  vehemence,  that  if  the  Emnaor  of  Germ 
was  not  going  off,  he  should  lik^iim  better  tl 
either  of  tliem.  He  added,  that  though  the  sea 
■was  BO  changeable,  the  Duke  of  MaHhorovgh  wai 
blooraiog  beauty,  I  was  wondering  to  myself  fi 
whence  they  had  received  this  odd  intelligen 
GBpecially  when  I  heard  thera  mention  the  namei 
several  other  great  generals,  as  the  Prince  of  Ht 
and  the  King  of  Siccden,  who,  they  said,  were  b 
I  running  away.  To  which  they  added,  what  I 
I  tirely  agreed  with  them  in,  that  the  crown  of  Fn 
was  very  weak,  but  that  the  Marshal  VxUnrg  : 
kept  his  colours.  At  last,  one  of  them  told  them 
pany,  if  they  would  go  along  with  him,  he  wo 
shew  them  a  chimney-sweeper  and  a  painted  lad 
the  same  bed,  which  he  was  sure  would  very  m 
please  them.  The  shower,  which  had  driven  dien 
well  as  myself  into  the  house,  was  now  over;  an( 
they  were  passing  by  me  into  the  garden,  I  as 
them  to  lot  me  be  one  of  their  company. 

The  gentleman  of  the  house  told  me,    '  if  I , 

lighted  in  flowers,  it  would  be  worth  my  while; 

that  he  believed  he  could  shew  me  such  a  blow 

tulips  as  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole  couni 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  found  1 
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they  had  been  talking  in  terms  of  gardening,  and 
that  the  kings  and  generals  they  had  mentioned  were 
only  so  many  tulips,  to  which  the  gardeners,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  custom,  had  given  such  high  titles 
and  appellations  of  honour. 

I  was  yery  much  pleased  and  astonished  at  the 
glorioiis  show  of  these  gay  vegetables,  that  arose  in 
great  profusion  on  all  the  banks  about  us.  Some- 
times I  considered  them  with  the  eye  of  an  ordinary 
spectator,  as  so  many  beautiful  objects  varnished 
o?er  with  a  natural  gloss,  and  stained  with  such  a 
variety  of  colours,  as  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any 
artificial  dies  or  tinctures.  Sometimes  I  considered 
every  leaf  as  an  elaborate  piece  of  tissue,  in  which 
the  threads  and  fibres  were  woven  together  into 
different  configurations,  which  gave  a  different  colour- 
ing to  the  light  as  it  glanced  on  the  several  parts  of 
the  surfiace.  Sometimes  I  considered  the  whole  bed 
of  tulips,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  gi-eatest  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher  that  ever  lived*,  as  a 
multitude  of  optic  instruments,  designed  for  the 
separating  light  into  all  those  various  colours  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

I  was  awakened  out  of  these  my  philosophical  spe- 
culations, by  observing  the  company  often  seemed . 
to  laugh  at  me.  I  accidentally  praised  a  tulip  as 
one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw;  upon  which  they  told 
me,  it  was  a  common  fooFs-coat.  Upon  that  I 
praised  a  second,  which  it  seems  was  but  another 
kind  of  fooFs-coat.  I  had  the  same  fate  with  two 
or  three  more ;  for  which  reason  I  desired  the  owner 
of  the  garden  to  let  me  know  which  were  the  finest 
of  the  flowers;  for  that  I  was  so  unskilful  in  the  art, 
that  I  thought  the  most  beautiful  were  the  most 
valuable,  and  that  those  which  had  the  gayest  colours 
I  were  the  most  beautiful.     The  gentleman  smiled  at 

•  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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my  ignorance.  He  seemed  a  very  plain  honest 
and  a  person  of  good  sense,  liad  not  his  head 
touched  with  that  distemper  which  Hippocrates 
the  TvXtTnrniiavia,  Tulippofnania ;  insomuch  that  hS' 
would  talk  very  cationally  on  any  subject  in  the 
world  but  a  tulip. 

He  told  me,  '  that  he  valued  the  bed  of  flowers 
which  lay  before  us,  and  was  not  above  twenty  yards 
in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  more  than  he  would 
the  best  hundred  acres  of  land  in  England;'  and 
added,  '  that  it  would  have  been  worth  twice  the 
money  it  is,  if  a  foolish  cook-maid  of  his  had  not 
almost  ruined  han  the  last  winter,  by  mistaking  t 
handful  of  tulip-roots  for  a  heap  of  onions,  and  bj 
that  means,'  says  he,  'made  me  a  ditk  of  porri^ 
that  cost  me  above  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.'  nft. 
then  shewed  me  what  he  thought  the  finest  of  his 
tulips,  which  Ifound  received  all  their  value  from  their  . 
rarity  and  oddness,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  your  greit 
tbrtunes,  which  are  not  always  the  greatest  beautiesi 

I  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  happtnesi, 
that  1  have  never  fallen  into  any  of  these  fantasticil' 
tastes,  nor  esteemed  any  thing  the  more  for  its  be-  ■ 
■  ig  uncommon  and  haiyJ  to  be  met  with.  For  this 
feason  I  look  upon  the  whole  country  in  spring'-Uint 
U  a  spacinuB  garden,  and  make  as  many  visits  tot' 
Wpoi  of  daisies  or  a  bank  of  violets,  as  a  florist  doe* 
to  his  borders  or  parterres.  There  is  not  a  bushia 
blossom  within  a  mile  of  me,  which  I  am  notao- 
quainted  with,  nor  scarce  a  daffodil  or  cowbUp  thai 
withers  away  in  my  neighbourhood  without  my  mis*' 
ing  it,  I  walked  home  in  this  temper  of  mini 
through  several  fields  and  meadows  with  an  un" 
Bpeakable  pleasure,  not  without  reflecting  on  lbs 
bounty  of  Providence,  which  has  made  the  mosi 
pleasing  and  most  beautiful  objects  the  most  Qrdinary 
and  most  c 
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10  IriviHl  bursb  of  Jaughter  striifi^s  la  miae, 

1  coaiia  of  pialjng  peiulsiiCK  the  praise, 

,s  num  b  vile  ;  here.  Rauaa,  fix  joui  mark  ; 

I  fuul  19  black,  aa  his  cumpleiioD's  dark.-_FF'.>Nci<. 

perplexed  as  a  select  company 
this  evening  with  a  couple  of  professed 
through  our  ill  fortune,  and  their  own 
had  thought  fit  to  pin  themselves  upon 
who  had  owned  to  them,  that  he  was 
it  snch  and  such  persons,  and  named  us 
These  pert  puppies  immediately  re- 
come  with  him ;  and  from  the  beginning 
tte  end  of  the  night  enteitaioed  each  other  with 
ipertinences,  to  which  we  were  perfect  strangers. 
,  come  home  very  much  tired;  for  the  affliction 
so  irksome  to  me,  that  it  surpasses  all  other  I 
lutew,  insomuch  that  I  cannot  reflect  upon  this 
;ow  with  pleasure,  though  it  is  past. 

easy  manner  of  conversation  is  the  most  deai- 
lality  a  man  can  have;  and  for  that  reason 
>8  wiU  take  upon  them  to  be  familiar  with 
whom  they  never  saw  before.  What  adds  to 
lation  of  it  is,  that  they  will  act  upon  the  foot 
wwing  you  by  fame  ;  and  rally  with  you,  as  they 
it,  by  repealing  what  yotir  enemies  say  of  you  ; 
court  you,  as  they  think,  by  uttering  to  your 
time,  all  the  kind  things  your  friends 
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These  people  are  the  more  dreadful,  tbeJ 
they  have  of  what  is  usuiilly  called  wit :  for  a  I 
imagioatioD,  when  it  is  not  governed  by  a  gQ<i 
derstanding,  makes  such  miserable  havoc  1* 
conversation  and  business,  that  it  lays  you  d^ 
less,  and  fearful  to  throw  the  least  word  in  tt^ 
that  may  give  it  new  matter  for  its  farther  em 

Tom  Mercet  has  as  quick  a  fancy  as  any  o^ 
ing ;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  man  can  bew^ 
half  an  hour.  His  purpose  is  to  entertain,  and  n 
of  uo  consequence  to  him  what  is  said,  so  it  be  vhat, 
is  called  well  said  :  as  if  a  man  must  bear  a  wouni' 
with  patience,  because  be  that  pushed  at  you  cams 
up  with  a  good  air  and  mien.  That  part  of  lilSi 
wbich  we  spend  in  company  is  the  most  pleasing  oT' 
all  our  moments ;  and  therefore  I  think  our  behavioof 
in  it  should  have  its  laws  as  well  as  the  part  of  Oi 
being  which  is  generally  esteemed  the  n 
tant.  From  hence  it  is,  that  from  long  experience^ 
have  made  it  a  maxim,  That  however  we  may  prM. 
tend  to  take  satisfaction  in  sprightly  mirth  and  hlgU 
jollity,  there  ia  no  great  pleasure  in  any  compoif 
where  the  basis  of  the  society  is  not  mutual  good 
will.  When  this  is  in  the  room,  every  trifling  eh  ^ 
cumstance,  the  most  minute  accident,  the  absurdity 
of  a  servant,  the  repetition  of  an  old  story,  the  loiw 
of  a  man  when  he  is  telling  it,  the  most  iodiflereat 
and  the  most  ordinary  occurrences,  are  matters  whic^J 
produce  mirth  and  good-humour.  I  wi 
an  hour  after  this  manner  with  some  friends,  v 
enjoy  it  in  perfection  whenever  they  ra 
those  destroyers  above-mentioned  came  in  upon  v 
There  is  not  a  man  among  them  who  has  any  notion 
of  distinction  of  superiority  to  one  another,  either  in 
their  fortunes  or  their  talents,  when  tbey  are  in 
company.  Or  if  any  reflection  to  the  contnuj^ 
occurs  in  their  thoughts,  it  only  strikes  a  deligtiM 
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upon  their  minds,  that  so  much  wisdom  and  power 
is  in  possession  of  one  whom  they  love  and  esteem. 

In  these  my  Lucubrations,  I  have  frequently  dwelt 
upon  this  one  topic  The  above  maxim  would  make 
short  work  for  us  reformers ;  for  it  is  only  want  of 
making  this  a  position  that  renders  some  characters 
bad,  which  would  otherwise  be  good.  Tom  Mercet 
means  no  man  ill,  but  does  ill  to  every  body.  His 
ambition  is  to  be  witty ;  and  to  carry  on  that  design 
he  breaks  through  all  things  that  other  people  hold 
lacred.  If  he  thought  that  wit  was  no  way  to  be 
used  but  to  the  advantage  of  society,  that  sprightU- 
DBSs  would  have  a  new  turn  ;  and  we  should  expect 
what  he  is  going  to  say  with  satisfaction  instead  of 
fear.  It  is  no  excuse  tor  being  mischievous,  that  a 
man  is  mischievous  without  malice ;  nor  will  it  be 
thought  an  atonement,  that  the  ill  was  done  not  to 
injure  the  party  concerned,  but  to  divert  the  in- 
diiSerent. 

It  is,  methinks,  a  very  great  error,  that  we  should 
not  profess  honesty  in  conversation,  as  much  as  in 
commerce.  If  we  consider,  that  there  is  no  greater 
misfortune  than  to  be  ill  received :  where  we  love 
the  turning  a  man  to  ridicule  among  his  friends,  we 
rob  him  of  greater  enjoyments  than  he  could  have 
purchased  by  his  wealth :  yet  he  that  laughs  at  him 
would  perhaps  be  the  last  man  who  would  hurt  him 
in  this  case  of  less  consequence.  It  has  been  said, 
the  history  of  Don  Quixote  utterly  destroyed  the 
spirit  of  gallantry  in  the  Spanish  nation ;  and  I  be- 
lieve we  may  say  much  more  truly,  that  the  humour 
of  ridicule  has  done  as  much  injury  to  the  true  re- 
lish of  company  in  England. 

Such  satisfactions  as  arise  from  the  secret  compa- 
rison of  ourselves  to  others,  with  relation  to  their 
inferior  fortunes  or  merit,  are  mean  and  unworthy. 
The  true  and  high  state  of  conversation  is,  when 
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men  communicate  tlieir  thoughts  to  each  ot'i^!''! 
such  eubjecta,  aad  in  such  a.  manner,  as  woulr 
pleasant  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  folly  3l 
world;  for  it  is  but  a.  low  condition  of  >  '    " 
man  which  depends  upon  folly  in  another. 

P.S.  I  was  here  interrupted  by  the  receipt  a  __ 
letters,  among  which  is  one  from  a  lady  who  is  nftt  ; 
a  little  offended  at  my  translation  of  the  discouiri  • 
between  Adam  and  Eve.  She  pretends  to  tell  m^  i 
my  own,  as  she  calls  it,  and  quotes  several  passages  . 
in  my  works,  which  tend  to  the  utter  disuniork  of  man 
and  wife.  Her  epistle  will  best  e:?pvess  her.  I  have 
made  an  extract  of  it,  and  shall  insert  the  most  ma- 
terial passages. 

'  I  suppose  you  know  wo  women  are  not  too  apt 
ta  forgive:  for  which  reason,  before  you  concern 
yourself  any  farther  with  our  sex,  I  would  adviBC'" 
you  to  answer  what  is  said  against  you  by  those  ti!^ 
your  own.  I  enclose  to  you  business  enough,  untS., 
you  are  ready  for  your  promise  of  being  witty.  Yoo 
must  not  expect  to  aay  what  you  please,  without  ad*  • 
milling  others  to  take  the  same  liberty.  Marry 
come  up!  you  a  Censor?  Pray  read  over  all  thelt, 
,  pamphlets,  and  them  tiolM  upon  your  Lucubrations  f 
by  that  time  you  shall  hear  farther.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
from  such  as  you  that  people  learn  Co  be  censorious, 
for  which  I  and  all  our  sex  have  an  utter  aversioat 
when  once  people  come  to  take  the  liberty  to  wouni 
reputations  ~~ — -' 

This  is  the  main  body  of  the  letter;  but  she  bid* 
jne  turn  over,  and  there  I  find 

'MR-BICKERSTAFF, 
'  If  you  will  draw  Mrs.  Cicely  Trippet  accordinp 
o  the  enclosed  description,  I  will  forgive  you  all." 


'  To  Isaac  Bickeketaff,  Esquire. 
The  humble  Petition  of  Joshua  Fairlove,  otSfepney, 

'SHEWKTH, 

'That  your  Petitioner  is  a  general  lover,  who  for 
lome  months  last  past  has  made  it  his  whole  busi- 
leu  to  frequent  the  by-paths  and  roads  near  his 
dwelling,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  hand  such  of 
ihe  fair  sex  as  are  obliged  to  pass  through  them. 

That  he  has  been  at  great  expense  for  clean  gloves 
Id  offer  his  hand  with. 
'That  towards  the  evening  he  approaches  near 
mdon,  and  employs  himself  as  a  convoy  towards 
ne. 

'  Your  Petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prayi, 

that  for  such  his  humble  services  he  may  be 

allowed  the  title  of  Esquire.' 

Mr.  Morphew  has  orders  to  carry  the  proper  in- 

Jtniments :  and  the  Petitioner  is  hereafter  to  be  writ 

Kiupoa  gilt  paper,  by  the  Lille  of  Joshua  Fairlove, 

Esquire. 


i'220.     TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1710. 


Eteii  Tirtue,  when  pursu'd  svitli  wHrmlii  citrcmc, 
Tunuinto  Tice,  and  fools  the  sage'a  fame — Francis. 
From  my  own  Apartment,  September  4. 
KtvtKG  received  many  letters  filled  with  compli- 
meots  and  acknowledgnients  for  my  late  useful  dis- 
«Way  of  the  political  Barometer,  I  shall  here  com- 
miUHcate  to  the  public  an  account  of  my  eccUsiastical 
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Thermometer,  the  letter  giving  as  manifest  prognos- 
tications of  the  changes  aBd  revolutions  in  church,  f 
as  the  former  does  of  those  in  state ;  and  both  <J  _ 
them  being  absolutely  necessary  for  every  prudent  ' 
subject  who  is  resolved  to  keep  what  he  has,  and  get  '" 
what  he  can.  ■- 

The  church  Thermometer,  which  1  am  now  to  trea*  ,' 
of,  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  the  reign  of ' 
Henry  the  Eighth,  about  the  time  when  that  religion*  " 
prince  put  some  to  death  for  owning  the  Pope's  sn-  = 

fremacy,  and  others  for  denying  tran substantiation.  ' 
do  not  find,  however,  any  great  use  made  of  lhi»  ^ 
instrument,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  learoed  ^ 
and  vigilant  priest  or  minister,  for  he  frequently  *■ 
wrote  himself  both  one  and  the  other,  who  was  some  '- 
time  Vicar  of  Brai/.  This  gentleman  lived  in  his  vJ-  = 
carage  to  a  good  old  age ;  and,  after  having  seen  • 
several  euccessions  of  his  neighbouring  clergy  either  ^ 
burned  or  banished,  departed  this  life  with  the  sv* 
tisfaction  of  having  never  deserted  his  flock,  and  ■ 
died  Vicar  of  Bray.  As  this  Glass  was  at  first  de-  ■ 
signed  to  calculate  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  ■- 
iehgioo,asit  iagedinpopery,or  asit  cooled  andgrew 
temperate  in  therefovmation;  it  was  marked  at  several, 
distances,  after  the  manner  our  ordinary  thermomfr-  ■ 
ter  is  to  this  day,  viz.  '  Extreme  Heat,  Sultry  Hea^  -■ 
Very  Hot,  Hot,  Warm,  Temperate,  Cold,  Just  Freet-  _ 
ing.  Frost,  Hard  Frost,  Great  Frost,  Extreme  Cold." 

It  is  well  known  that  Torricelhus,  the  inventor  of  w 
the  common  weather-glass,  made  the  experiment  in ,■ 
a  longtube  which  held  thirty-two  feet  of  water;  and  1 
that  a  more  modem  vtrluosii,  finding  such  a  machine  , 
altogether  unwieldy  and  useless,  and  considerinr . 
that  thirty-two  inches  of  quicksilver  weighed  as  mnch 
as  so  many  feet  of  water  in  a  tube  of  the  same  cir- 
cumference, invented  that  sizeable  instrument  which 
is  now  in  use.  After  this  manner  that  I  might  adapt 
the  Thermometer  1  am  now  speaking  of  to  the  pre- 
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■sdtutioQ  or  OUT  Church,  fts  divided  into  High 
IT,  I  have  made  aome  necessary  variatione  both 
4ibe  and  the  fluid  it  contains.     In  the  first 

ordered  a  tube  to  be  cast  in  a  planetary 
id  tools  care  to  seal  it  hermetically,  when  the 
B  in  conjunction  with  Saturn.  I  then  took 
per  precautions  about  the  fluid,  which  is  &  ' 
od  of  two  very  diflerent  liquors  ;  one  of  them 
drawn  out  of  a  strong  heady  wine ;  the  other 
ular  sort  of  rock-water,  colder  than  ice,  and 
than  crystal.  The  spirit  is  of  a  red  fiery  co- 
ld so  very  apt  to  ferment,  that  unless  it  be 
I  with  a  proportion  of  the  water,  or  pent  up 
lEe,  it  will  burst  the  vessel  that  holds  it,  and 
1  fume  and  smoke.     The  water,  on  the  con- 

of  such  a  subtile  piercing  cold,  that  unless  it 
illed  with  a  proportion  of  the  spirits,  it  will 
uoBt  through  every  thing  thai  it  is  put  into : 
imft  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  water 
led  by  Quintus  Curtius,  which,  says  the  his- 
could  be  contained  in  nothing  but  in  the  hoof, 
be  Oxford  manuscript  has  it,  in  the  scull  of 
The  Thermometer  is  marked  according  to 
owing  figure ;  which  I  set  down  at  leugtb, 
jr  to  give  my  reader  a  clear  idea  of  it,  but  also 
p  my  Paper. 

Ignorance, 


Wrath. 

Zeal. 

Chubcii. 

Moderation. 

Lukewarm  uess. 

InBdelity. 

Ignorance. 

reader  will  observe,  that  the  Church  is  placed 
niddle  poiut  of  the  Glass,  between  Zeal  and 
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Moderation ;  the  situation  in  which  she  always  floii' 
lisheB,  and  in  which  every  good  Englishman  wisha 
her,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  his  cow 
try.  However,  when  it  mounts  to  Zeal,  it  it  nd 
amiss ;  and,  when  it  sinks  to  Moderation,  is  atill  il 
a  most  admirable  temper.  The  worst  of  it  is,  ths 
when  it  once  begins  to  rise,  it  has  still  an  inclinatioi 
to  ascend ;  insomuch  that  it  is  apt  to  climb  up  fVon 
Zeal  to  Wrath,  and  from  Wrath  to  Persecution,  whiol 
always  ends  in  Ignorance,  and  very  often  proceed 
from  it.  In  the  same  manner  it  frequently  takesh 
progress  through  the  lower  half  of  the  glass ;  ami 
when  it  has  a  tendency  to  fall,  will  gradually  descen 
irom  Moderation  to  Lukewannness,  and  from  LoV« 
warmness  to  Infidelity,  which  very  often  terminate 
in  Ignorance,  and  always  proceeds  from  it. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  ordinir 
Thermometer  will  be  effected  by  the  breathing  ( 
people  who  are  in  the  room  where  it  stands ;  bA 
indeed  it  is  almost  incredible  to  conceive  how  th 
glass  I  am  now  describing  will  fall  by  the  breath  of 
multitude  crying '  Popery  ;'  or,  on  the  contrary,  hoi 
it  will  rise  when  the  same  multitude,  as  it  sometiiiU 
happens,  cry  out  in  the  same  breath,  '  The  Churc 
is  in  danger.' 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  this  my  glass,. and  aJ 
justed  it  to  the  above-mentioned  scale  of  religion 
that  I  might  make  proper  experiments  with  it, 
carried  it  under  my  cloak  to  several  coffee-housei 
and  other  places  of  resort  about  this  great  city.  / 
St.  James's  coffee-house  the  liquor  stood  at  Moden 
tion ;  but  at  Will's,  to  my  great  surprise,  it  subside 
to  the  very  lowest  mark  on  the  glass.  At  the  Gn 
cian  it  mounted  but  just  one  point  higher ;  at  d 
Rainbow  it  still  ascended  two  degrees;  Child 
fetched  it  up  to  Zeal ;  and  other  adjacent  coffe 
houses,  to  Wrath, 

It  fell  in  the  lower  half  of  the  glass  as  I  went  fa 
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iher  into  the  city,  until  at  length  it  settled  at  Mo- 
dention,  where  it  continued  all  the  time  I  stayed  about 
the  Exchange,  as  also  while  I  passed  by  the  Bank. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  through  the 
whole  course  of  my  remarks,  I  never  observed  my 
^iasa  to  rise  at  the  same  time  the  stocks  did. 

To  complete  the  experiment,  I  prevailed  upon  a 
ftiend  of  mine,  who  works  under  me  in  the  Occult 
Sdences,  to  make  a  progress  with  my  glass  through 
die  whole  island  of  Great  Britain '.  and  alYer  his  re- 
turn, lo  present  me  with  a  register  of  his  obserratioDs, 
I  guessed  beforehand  at  the  temperof  several  places 
he  passed  through,  by  the  characters  they  have  had 
time  out  of  mind.  Thus  that  facetious  divine,  Dr. 
Fuller,  speaking  of  the  town  of  Banbury  near  a 
hundred  years  ago,  tells  us,  it  was  a.  place  famous 
for  cakes  and  zeal,  which  1  find  by  my  glass  is  true 
to  [his  day,  us  to  the  latter  part  of  this  description  ; 
though  1  must  confess,  it  is  not  in  the  same  reputa- 
lion  for  cakes  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  that  learned 
Ulbor;  and  thus  of  other  places.  In  short,  I  have 
BW  by  me,  digested  in  an  alphabetical  order,  all  the 
cmnUes,  corporations,  and  boroughs,  in  Great  Bri- 
Uin,  with  their  respective  tempers,  as  they  stand  re- 
llttd  to  my  Theimometer.  But  this  I  shall  keep  to 
njielf,  because  I  would  by  no  means  do  any  thing 
Hut  may  seem  to  influence  any  ensuing  elections. 

The  point  of  doctrine  which  I  would  propagate  by 
ikia  my  invention,  is  the  same  whichwas  long  ago 
idvanced  by  that  able  teacher  Horace,  out  of  whom 
i  We  taken  my  text  for  this  discourse.  We  should 
h  careful  not  to  overshoot  ourselves  in  the  pursuits 
wen  of  virtue.  Whether  Zeal  or  Moderation  be  the 
wmrt  we  aim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and 
mjtt  <rat  of  the  other.  But,  alas !  the  world  is  too 
wiie to  want  such  a  precaution.  The  terms  High 
Church  and  Low  Church,  as  commonly  used,  do  not 
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BO  much  denote  a  principle,  as  they  distinguid 
paity.     They  are  Uke  words  of  battle,  they  hav^ 
tiling  to  do  with  their  original  signification ;  b 
only  given  to  keep  a  body  of  men  together,  j 
let  them  know  friends  from  enemies. 

I  must  confess  I  have  considered,  with  someu 
attention,  the  influence  which  the  opinions  of  iLese 
great  national  Eects  have  upon  their  practice ;  and  da 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  unaccountable  things  i^  " 
our  times,  that  multitudes  of  honest  gentlemen,  wlu  ■ 
entirely  agree  in  their  lives,  should  take  it  in  theit 
heads  to  difier  in  their  religion. 


^"221.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,  niKl 


From  my  own  Apartment,  September  6 
As  I  was  this  morning  going  out  of  my  hou| 
little  boy  in  a  black  coat  delivered  me  the  fo" 
letter.     Upon  asking  who  he  was,  he  told  n 
he  belonged  to  my  Lady  Gimcrack.     I  die 
first  recollect  the  name ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  I  fi 
it  to  be  the  widow  of  Sir  Nicholas,  whose  leg( 
lately  gave  some  account  of  to  the  world, 
ter  ran  thus : 

'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'  I  hope  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  reci 
ter  from  the  widow  Gimcrack.    You  know,  Siri^i 
I  have  lately  lost  a  very  wlumsicai  husband,  wd 


pther  a  stranger  to  yoii.  When  I  married  this  gen- 
ncm«D,  he  hail  a  very  handsome  estate ;  but  upon 
bujriag  a  set  of  microscopes,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
sftkr  Royal  Socicti/ ;  from  which  time  I  da  not  reme/n' 
itr  ner  to  have  heard  him  speak  as  other  people  did,  ov 
(ilk  is  a  manner  that  any  of  his  family  could  under- 
HxbA  him.  He  used,  however,  to  pass  away  his 
tine  very  innocently  in  conversation  with  several 
Umbers  of  that  learned  body;  for  which  reason,  I 
advised  him  against  their  company  for  several 
.  nntil  at  last  I  found  his  brain  quite  turned  with 
their  discourses.  The  first  symptom  which  he  dis- 
wrered  of  his  being  a  Virtuoso,  as  you  call  him, 
poor  man !  was  abont  fiileea  years  ago ;  when  he 
jwe  me  positive  orders  to  turn  off  an  old  weeding- 
woman,  titat  had  been  employed  in  the  family  for 
«me  years.'  He  told  me,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  weed,  and 
that  it  was  his  design  to  let  his  garden  produce 
what  it  pleased  ;  so  that,  you  may  be  sure,  it  makes 
■  >ery  pleasant  show  as  it  now  lies.  About  the  same 
time  he  took  a  humour  to  ramble  up  and  down  the 
eountry,  and  would  often  bring  home  with  him  his 
packets  full  of  moss  and  pebbles.  This,  you  may  be 
lure,  gave  me  a  heavy  heart ;  though  at  the  same 
line  1  must  needs  say,  he  had  the  character  of  a 
lajf  honest  man,  notwithstanding  he  was  reckoned 
alittle  weak,  until  he  began  to  sell  his  estate,  and 
hy  those  strange  baubles  that  you  have  taken  no- 
lite  of.  Upon  Midsummer-day  last,  as  he  was  walk- 
iHWTlh  me  in  the  fields,  he  saw  a  very  odd-coloured 
imtterfly  just  before  us.  I  observed  that  he  imme- 
diately changed  colour,  like  a  man  that  is  surprised 
"'A'b  b  piece  of  good  luck :  and  telling  me,  that  it 
*M  wlit  he  had  looked  for  above  these  twelve  years, 
bt  ihrew  off  hie  coat)  and  CoUowed  it.  1  lost  sight  of 
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them  both  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
husband  continued  the  chase  over  hedge  and  d 
until  about  sunset:  at  which  time,  as  I  was  aftem 
toJd,  he  caught  the  butterfly  as  she  rested  her 
upon  a  cabbage,  near  five  miles  ff  om  the  place  wl 
he  first  put  her  up.  He  was  here  hfted  from  t 
ground  by  some  passengers  in  a  very  fainting  GC 
oition,  and  brought  home  to  me  about  nii<^ri 
His  violent  exercise  threw  him  into  a  fever,  vh 
grew  upon  him  by  degrees,  and  at  last  carried  I 
off.  In  one  of  the  intervals  of  his  distemper  I^ 
called  to  me,  and,  after  having  excused  himself  fit 
ninitiDg  out  his  estate,  he  told  me,  that  he  had  fit 
<  ways  beeu  more  industrious  to  improve  his  tniot 
than  his  fortune:  and  that  his  family  must  rathS! 
value  themselves  upon  his  memory  as  he  was  a  iriM 
man,  than  a  rich  one.  He  then  told  me,  thatitwa 
a  custom  among  the  Romans  for  a  man  to  give  b( 
slaves  their  liberty  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bdj 
I  could  not  imagine  what  this  meant,  until,  and 
having  a  little  composed  himself,  he  ordered  me  ft 
bring  him  a  flea  which  he  had  kept  several  month 
in  a  eh^n,  with  a  design,  as  he  said,  to  give  it  it 
manumission.  This  was  done  accordingly.  He  the 
made  the  Will,  which  I  have  since  seen  printed  i 
your  Works  word  for  word.  Only  I  must  take  notiai 
that  you  have  omitted  the  codicil,  in  which  he  left 
large  Concha  Veneris,  a.^  it  is  there  called,  to  a  Mem 
her  of  the  Royal  Societi/,  who  was  often  with  bim  I 
his  sickness,  and  assisted  him  in  his  will.  And  no« 
Sir,  i  come  to  the  chief  business  of  my  letter,  whiri 
IB  to  desire  your  friendship  and  assistance  in  the  Ah 
posal  of  those  many  rarities  and  curiosities  which  K 
upon  my  hands.  If  you  know  any  one  that  has  ti 
occasion  for  a  parcel  of  dried  spiders,  1  will  sell  th^ 
a  pennywordi.  I  could  likewise  let  any  one  h " 
bargain  of  cockle-shells.     I  would  also  deem 
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'kbice,  whether  I  had  best  sell  my  beetles  in  a  lump, 
I «  byietail.  The  gentleman  above  mentioned,  who 
was  my  husband's  friend,  would  have  me  make  an 
suction  of  all  his  goods,  and  is  now  drawing  up  a 
citalogae  of  every  particular  for  that  purpose,  with 
tie  two  following  words  in  great  letters  over  the 
had  of  them  Auctio  Gimcrac/aana.  But  upon  talk- 
iag  with  him,  I  began  to  suspect  he  is  as  mad  as 
fan  Sir  Nicholas  was.  Your  advice  in  all  these 
puticulars  will  be  a  great  piece  of  charity  to, 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Elizabeth  Gimcrack.' 

I  shall  answer  the  foregoing  letter,  and  give  the 
widow  my  best  advice,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  out 
chapmen  for  the  wares  which  she  has  put  off.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  shall  give  my  reader  the  sight  of  a 
letter,  which  I  have  received  from  another  female 
correspondent  by  the  same  post. 

« GOOD  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'  I  am  convinced,  by  a  late  Paper  of  yours,  that  a 
passionate  woman,  who  among  the  common  people 
goes  under  the  name  of  a  scold,  is  one  of  the  most 
insupportable  creatures  in  the  world.  But,  alas! 
Sir,  what  can  we  do  ?  I  have  made  a  thousand  vows 
and  resolutions  every  morning  to  guard  myself 
against  this  frailty;  but  have  generally  broken  them 
before  dinner,  and  could  never  in  my  life  hold  out 
nntil  the  second  course  was  set  upon  the  table. 
What  most  troubles  me  is,  that  my  husband  is  as 
patient  and  good-natured  as  your  own  worship,  or 
any  man  living  can  be.  Pray  give  me  some  direc- 
tions, for  I  would  observe  the  strictest  and  severest 
rules  you  can  think  of  to  cure  myself  of  this  distemper, 

which  is  apt  to  fall  into  my  tongue  every  moment. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  &c.* 
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In  answer  to  this  most  unfortunate  lady  I  must  ac- 
quaiat  her,  that  there  is  now  in  town  an  in^nionl'  . 
physician  of  my  acquaintance,  who  updertakes  t*'. 
cure  all  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  mind  by  inwioi  j 
medicines  or  outward  applications.     I  shall  give  theJ 
world  an  account  of  his  patients  and  his  cures  ita 
other  Papers,  wheii  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure  to  tmtH 
upon  this  subject.    I  shall  only  here  inform  my  cofrS 
respondent,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  such  ladies  aaJ 
are  troubled  with  virulent  tongues,  he  has  prepared'l 
a  cold-bath,  over  which  there  is  fastened  at  the  eiuJ.J 
of  a  long  pole,  a  very  convenient  chair,  curiou^yl 
gill  and  carved.     When  the  patient  is  seated  in  this  J 
chair,  the  doctor  lifts  up  the  pole,  and  gives  her  two  j, 
or  three  total  unmersions  in  the   cold-bath,  unlflj 
such  time  as  she  has  quite  lost  the  use  of  speecltvj 
This  operation  so  effectually  chills  the  tongue,  au) 
refrigerates  the  blood,  that  a  woman,  who  at  ha* 
entrance  into  the  chair  is  extremely  passionate  and 
sonorous,  will  come  out  as  silent  and  gentle  as  a 
Iamb.     The  doctor  told  me,  be  would  not  practise 
this  experiment  upon  women  of  fashion,  had  not  he 
seen  it  made  upon  those  of  meaner  condition  wilk 
very  good  effect. 
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-H 


night  prol 


-R.WVNKI. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  September  8. 
Wherkas,  by  letters  from  Nottingham,  we  havft 
advice,  that  the  youn^  ladies  of  that  place  complain. 


Fis*. 


prwant  of  sleep,  by  reason  of  certaiu  riotous  lovers, 
ibo  ftir  this  last  eummer  have  very  much  infested 
|te  streets  of  that  emioent  city,  with  violins  and 
nu-viols,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four  in 

rie  raoming,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  many  of  her 
lajesly's  peaceable  subjects :  and  whereas  1  have 
gin  importuned  to  pul^lish  some  edict  a^nat  those 
oight  alarms,  which,  under  the  name  of  serenades, 
greatly  annoy  many  well-disposed  persons,  not 
Uy  in  the  place  above  mentioned,  but  also  in  moat 
luie  polite  towns  of  this  island:  I  have  taken  that 
(Btter  into  my  serioua  consideration,  and  do  find 
hat  this  custom  i^  by  no  means  to  be  indulged  in 
iu  country  and  climate. 

I  It  is  indeed  very  unaccountable,  that  most  of  our 
kitish  youth  should  take  such  great  delight  in  these 
nctiimal  expeditions.  Your  robust  true-born  Bri- 
in,  thst  has  not  yet  felt  the  force  of  fiames  and 
Hits,  ba&  a  natural  inclination  to  break  windows ; 
nile  those  whose  natural  ruggedness  has  been 
pothed  and  softened  by  gentle  passions,  have  as 
BOng  a  propensity  to  languish  under  them,  espe- 
nllf  if  they  have  a  fiddler  behind  them  to  utter 
peir  complaints  ;  for,  as  the  custom  prevails  at  pre- 
sent, there  is  scarce  a  young  man  of  any  fashion  in 
I  corporation,  who  does  not  make  love  wilh  the 
tavn.music.  The  Waits  often  help  him  through  his 
mrtship :  and  my  friend  Banister*  has  told  me, 

twas  proffered  600/.  by  a  young  fellow,  to  play 
one  winter  under  the  window  of  a  lady,  that  was 
igreat  fortune,  but  more  cruel  than  ordinal^.  One 
.'wild  think  they  hoped  to  conejuer  their  mistresses' 
hails  as  people  tame  hawks  and  eagles,  by  keeping 
liem  aw^e,  or  breaking  their  sleep  when  they  are 
felling  into  it. 

,  'Mi.  Johu  Bioijter.  a  compowt,  and  »t  Ihe  head  of  the  bnnd 
•  ii  Droij-lanc. 
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1  have  enileavouied  to  searcb  Joto  the  orig^Ofl 
this  impertinent  way  of  making  love,  which,  i 
ing  to  some  authors,  is  of  great  antiquity. 
may  believe  Monsieur  Dacier  anci  other  crildcB,] 
race's  tenth  Ode  of  the  third  book  was 
Serenade.  And  if  I  was  disposed  to  shew  my  Inl 
ing-,  I  could  produce  a  line  of  him  in  another  p' 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  burden  of  a: 
then  serenade. 

I  Audis  miouB,  et  minai  jam, 

H        *  Me  lua  loDgss  percualc  docMs, 
■  .  Ljdia,  dormU^'— HoR.  1  Oi.  xir.  8. 

P        Now  less  uid  less  aiiBil  ihine  car 
I  These  pUiata,  -Ah  !  sleepeil  llioa,  mj  desr. 

While  I.  whoio  nLghts,  thy  True-love  here 

Am  djingT — 

-  But  notwithstanding'  the  opinians  of  many  lea 
men  upon  this  subject,  I  rather  agree  with:  1 
who  look  upon  this  custom,  as  now  practised,  tofl 
been  introduced  by  castrated  musicians;  who  fa 
out  this  method  of  applying  themselves  to  theitj 
tresses  at  these  hours,  when  men  of  hoarser  V^ 
express  their  passions  in  a  more  vulgar  method^ 
must  be  confessed,  that  your  Italian  eunucbll 
practise  this  manner  of  courtship  to  this  day. 

But  whoever  were  the  persons  that  first  thouj 
of  the  serenade,  the  authors  of  all  countries  are  una- 
nimous in  ascrihing  the  invention  to  Italy. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  qualified  that 
country  above  all  others  for  this  midnight  music. 

The  first  1  shall  mention  was  the  soilness  of  their 
climate. 

This  gave  the  lover  opportunities  of  being  abroad 
in  the  air,  or  of  lying  upon  the  earth  whole  houis 
together,  without  fear  of  damps  or  dews ;  but  as  for 
our  tramontane  lovers,  when  they  begin  their  mid- 
't  complaint  w'  ' 


My  Indging  upon  the  cold  ground  is. 
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boot  to  understand  them  in  the  rigour  of  the 
1  MDce  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  British 
to  condole  himself  long  in  that  situation,  witb- 
Mfl  dying  for  his  mistress.  A  man  might  as  well 
Krenade  in  Greenland  as  in  our  region.  Milton 
Mems  to  have  bad  in  his  thoughts  the  absurdity  of 
ftese  Northern  Serenades,  in  the  censure  which  he 
pKses  upon  them : 


—Or  midnight  ball, 


0[  lerenade,  wlocli  Ihe  !  .    ^_ 

To  Ilia  proud  fair,  besi  qailicil  wUb  dudain. 

"Ihe  tnidi  of  it  is,  I  have  often  pitied,  in  a  winter 
ni^ht,  a  vocal  musician,  and  have  attributed  many 
of  his  trills  and  quavers  to  the  coldness  of  the 
weather. 

The  second  circumstance  which  inclined  the  Ita- 

los  to  this  custom,  was  that  musical  genius  which 
■  !0  Universal  among  them.  Nothing  is  more  fre- 
|OKent  in  that  country,  than  to  hear  a  cobbler  work- 
rog  to  an  opera-tune.  You  can  scarce  see  a  porter 
that  has  not  one  nail  much  longer  than  the  rest, 
Much  yott  will  find  upon  inquiry,  is  cherished  for 
'wme  inatnimenl.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  labourer, 
or  handicraftman,  that  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
docg  not  relieve  himself  with  solos  and  sonatas. 

The  Italian  soothes  his  mistrese  with  a  plaintive 
iwcei  and  bewails  himself  in  such  meltJng  music, 
1hat  the  whole  neighbourhood  sympathizes  with  him 
in  his  sorrow. 

Qoalis  populefL  nicervns  Plijlomela  lub  nmbiik 

^el noctem. ramoque sedens,  ulscrabile caxiaea 
laugrat,  et  miolis  lato  loca  qucatibua  impEet. 

Vine.  Georg.iY.  511. 
Tbu  Philomel  benesth  tbe  poplai  slmde 
WllbplMnlive  marrauts  warbles  tlirougb  ibe  glade— 
Her  notes  harnionloua  ledioos  nigbls  prolong, 
And  Echo  multiplies  lie  mouiaful  song.— R.  Wynke- 

Ofi  tiie  contrary,  our  honest  countrymen  have  so 
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I  little  an  inclination  to  music,  that  they  seldom  begi 
to  sing  until  they  are  drunk;  which  also  is  usu^ 
the  time  when  they  are  moat  disposed  to  serenade 
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For  nben  upon  their  ungothdrs, 

Th'  enUll  (heniBelT»  end  sil  Ihat'a  theirs, 

WbHt  blinder  bnrgain  e'er  »i<s  drii'n, 


From  till/  own  Apartment,  September  11, 
1  HAVE  been  very  much  solicited  by  Clomu 
IPlavia.,  and  Lysetta,  to  reassume  my  discourse  co 
cecning  the  mtthods  of  disposing  honourably  tl 
unmarried  part  of  the  world,  and  taking  offthd 
bars  to  it,  jointures  and  settlements  ;  which  are  a 
only  the  greatest  impediments  towards  entering  ii 
that  state,  but  also  the  frequent  causes  of  diatrt 
and  animosity  in  it  alter  it  is  consummated.  I  hai 
vith  very  much  attention  considered  this  case ;  4 
among  all  the  observations  that  1  have  made  throiq 
a  long  course  of  years,  I  have  thought  the  coldM 
'  of  wives  to  their 'husbands,  as  well  as  disres|i| 
from  children  to  parents,  to  arise  from  this  o| 
source.  This  trade  for  minds  and  bodies  in  ti 
lump,  without  regard  to  either,' but  as  they  are  a 
companied  with  such  sums  of  money,  and  such  pC 
eels  of  land,  cannot  but  produce  a  commerce  i 
tween  the  parties  concerned,  suitable  to  the  mei 
motives  upon  which  they  at  first  came  together. 
have  heretofore  given  an  account,  that  this  metb' 
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ig  MttlementB  was  first  iuvented  by  a  grip- 

rer,  who  made  use  of  the  covetous  tempers 

inta  of  each  side,  to  force  two  young-  peo- 

these  vile  measures  of  diffidence,  for  no 

but  to  increase  the  skins  of  parchment, 

they  were  put  into  each  other's  possession 

;h  other's  power.     The  law  of  our  country 

in  ample  and  generous  provision  for  the 

the  third  of  her  hasband'a  estate,  and 

to  her  good  humour  and  his  gratitude  the  ex- 
pectation of  farther  provision ;  but  the  fantastical 
meiod  of  going  farther,  with  relation  to  their  heirs, 
he  &  foundation  in  nothing  but  pride  and  folly :  for 
U  all  men  wish  their  children  as  like  themselves, 
nd  as  mach  better,  as  they  can  possibly,  it  seems 
inonstrous  that  we  should  give  out  of  ourselves  the 
D^KUtnnities  of  rewarding  and  discouraging  them 
iccording  to  their  deserts.  This  vise  institution 
Iiu  no  more  sense  in  it,  than  if  a  man  should  begin 
■deed  with,  '  Whereas  no  man  living  knows  how 
„  he  shall  continue  to  be  a  living  creature,  0/  an 
West  man.  And  whereas  I  B.  am  going  to  enter 
Xto  the  state  of  matriniony  with  Mrs.  D.  therefore 
1  diall  from  henceforth  make  it  indifferent  to  Tne 
ibether  from  this  time  forward  1  shall  be  a  fool  or 
klcnave.  And  therefore,  in  full  and  perfect  health 
body,  and  a  sound  mind,  not  knowing  which  of 
*r  children,  will  prove  better  or  worse,  I  give  to  my 
fct-bom,  be  he  perverse,  ungrateful,  impious,  or 
tinel,  the  lump  and  bulk  of  my  estate  ;  and  leave 
«e  year's  purchase  only  to  each  of  my  younger 
(UUren  whether  they  shall  be  brave  or  beautiful, 
Wdest  or  honourable,  from  the  time  of  the  date 
'i««rf,  wherein  I  resign  my  senses,  and  hereby  pro- 
'  "'  I  to  employ  my  judgment  no  farther  in  the  dis- 
iljou  of  my  worldly  goods  from  tlie  day  of  the 
^  bereof ;  hereby  farther  confessing  and  cove- 
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L  from  henceforth  married; 


nantiog,  that  I 
dead  in  law." 

There  is  no  man  that  is  conversant  i 
tlements,  but  knows  this  is  an  exact 
what  ia  inserted  in  these  instruments. 
sions  could  only  make  them  suhmit  to  ) 
and  therefore  all  unreasonable  bargains  in  mani 
ought  to  be  set  aside,  as  well  as  deeds  extorled  fr 
men  under  force,  or  in  prison,  who  are 
much  masters  of  their  actions,  as  he  that  is  posaeraei 
with  a  violent  passion. 

How  strangely  men  are  somt'times  partial  to  them- 
selves, appears  by  tlie  rapine  of  him  thiit  h^  a  || 
daughter's  beauty  under  bis  direction.  He  will  make  ] 
no  scruple  of  using  it  to  forco  from  her  lover  as  mud|>V 
of  his  estate  as  is  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  tsi  < 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  justice  on  the  bench,  will" 
spare  no  pains  to  get  a  man  hanged  that  has  taken 
but  a  horse  from  him. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  legislature  will  in  due  time 
take  this  kind  of  robbery  into  consideration,  and  not 
suffer  men  to  prey  upon  each  other  when  they  are 
about  making  the  most  solemn  league,  and  entering 
into  the  strictest  bonds.  The  only  sure  remedy  is, 
to  fis  a  certain  rate  on  every  woman's  fortune;  one 
price  for  thjt  of  a  maid,  and  another  for  that  of  i 
widow:  for  it  is  of  infinite  advantage,  that  there 
should  be  no  frauds  or  uncertainties  in  the  sale  <d 

If  any  man  should  exceed  the  settled  rate,  tie 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  after  seven  years  are  over,  by 
which  time  his  love  may  be  supposed  to  abate  a 
little,  if  it  is  not  founded  upon  reason,  to  renounce 
the  bargain,  and  be  freed  from  the  settlement  upon 
restoring  the  portion :  as  a  youth  married  under  four- 
teen years  old  may  be  off,  if  he  pleases,  when  he 

nes  to  age,  and  as  a  man  is  dJGchsjgcd  from  di\ 
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btrgams  but  that  of  marriage,  made  when  lie  is  under 

ll  g^rievea  me  when  I  consider,  that  these  restraints 
vftm  matrimony  take  away  the  advantage  we  should 
Otherwise  have  over  other  countries,  which  are  sunk 
much  by  those  great  checks  upon  propagation,  the 
twrftttt.  It  is  thought  chiefly  owing;  to  these,  that 
ftaly  and  Spain  want  above  half  their  compliment 
«f  people.  Were  the  price  of  wives  always  fixed 
■t)d  ietlled,  it  would  contribute  to  filling  the  nation 
more  than  all  the  encouragements  that  can  possi- 
bly be  g^ven  to  foreigners  to  transplant  themaelveB 
hither. 

1  therefore,  as  censor  of  Britain,  until  a  law  is 
made,  will  lay  down  rules  which  shall  be  observed, 
Wlb  penalty  of  degrading  all  that  break  them,  into 
Prtih/  Ftlliiws,  Smarts,  Squibs,  Hvniing-hons,  Drvms, 
and  Bagpi/ies. 

The  females  that  are  guilty  of  breaking  my  orders, 
I  dull  respectfully  pronounce  to  be  Kils,  Hornpipes, 
Dtlcimers,  and  Keitk-drums.  Such  widows  as  wear 
Ihe  spoils  of  one  husband,  I  will  bury,  if  they  at- 
lonpt  to  rob  another. 

I  ordain.  That  no  woman  ever  demand  one  shil- 
iinf  to  be  paid  after  her  husband's  death,  more  than 
ihe  very  sum  she  brings  him,  or  an  equivalent  for  it 
in  land- 
That  no  settlement  be  made,  in  which  the  man 
Mtlles  on  his  children  more  than  the  reversion  of 
ibe  jointure,  or  the  value  of  it  in  money ;  so  that  at 
Im  death,  he  may  in  the  whole  be  bound  to  pay  his 
familybut  double  to  what  he  has  received.  I  would 
have  the  eldest,  as  well  as  the  rest,  have  his  provi- 
tioaout  of  this. 

When  men  are  not  able  to  come  up  to  those  settle- 
ments 1  have  proposed,  I  would  have  them  receive 
W  much  of  the  portion  only  as  they  can  come  up  to. 


1 


I 


1 

1  wouldl 


and  the  rest  to  go  to  the  woman  by  way  oi 
money,  or  separate  maintenance.     In  this, 
I  determine  equally  between  the  two  eexes. 

If  any  lawyer  yariea  from  these  rules,  or  i: 
two  days  in  drawing  amarriage-settloment,  or  |_ 
more  words  in  it  than  one  skin  of  parchment  H 
contain,  or  takes  above  51.  for  drawing  it,  1  woulS 
have  him  thrown  over  the  bar.  "' 

Were  these  roles  observed,  a  woman  with  a  sma9 
fortune,  and  a  great  deal  of  worth,  would  be  sure  4 
many  according  to  her  deserts,  if  the  man's  estatn 
were  to  be  less  encumbered,  in  proportion  as  her  fof^ 
tune  is  less  than  he  might  have  with  others.  f 

A  man  of  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  not  80  mucll 
estate,  might  be  chosen  for  his  worth ;  because  H 
would  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  make  a  settlementa 

The  man  that  loves-  a  woman  best,  would  not  IomI| 
her  for  not  being  able  to  bid  so  much  as  another,  o> 
for  not  complying  with  an  extravagant  demand. 

A  fine  woman  would  no  more  be  set  up  to  auctioM 
as  she  is  now.     When  a  man  puts  in  for  her,  heC 
friends  or  herself  take  care  to  publish  it ;  and  the 
man  that  was  the  first  bidder  is  made  no  other  us* 
of  but  to  raise  the  price.     He  that  loi 
continue  in  waiting  as  long  as  she  pleases,  if  her  f<^ 
tune  be  thought  equal  to  his  ;  and,  under  preteno 
of  some  failure  in  the  rent-roll,  or  difficulties  I 
drawing  the  settlement,  he  is  put  off  until  a  betb 
bargain  is  made  with  another. 

All  the  rest  of  the  sex,  that  are  not  rich  or  beatx^ 
tiful  to  the  highest  degree,  are  plainly  gainf 
would  be  married  so  fast,  that  the  least  charming  O 
them  would  soon  grow  beauties  to  the  bachelors. 

Widows  might  be  easily  married,  if  they  woul^ 
not,  as  they  do  now,  set  up  for  discreet,  only  by  being 
■mercenary.  1 

The  making  matrimony  cheap  aud  easy  would  i>* 
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^gie&teat  discouragement  to  vice :  the  limiting  the 
^lense  of  children  would  not  make  men  ill  inclined, 
f  afiiid  of  having  liem  in  a  regular  way ;  and  the 
m.of  merit  would  not  live  unmarried,  as  they  often 
',  because  the  goodness  of  a  wife  cajinot  be 
^ored  to  them  ;  but  the  loss  of  an  estate  is  certain, 
d  a  man  would  never  have  the  afflictioD  of  a 
8  heir  added  to  that  of  a  bad  wife. 
L I  am  the  more  serious,  large,  and  particular  on 
is  subject,  because  my  Lucubrations,  designed  for 
le  encouragement  of  virtue,  cannot  have  the  de- 
d  access  as  long  as  ihis  encumbrance  of  settle- 
s  upon  malrimoay. 


HURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1710. 


I  From  mi;  oivn  Apartment,  Seplernber  1 3. 
fi«  my  custom,  in  a  dearth  of  news,  to  entertain 
^If  with  those  collections  of  advertisements  that 
pear  at  the  end  of  all  our  public  prints.  These  I 
l«dei  as  accounts  of  news  from  the  little  world, 
the  same  mauner  that  the  foregoing  parts  of  the 
^er  are  from  the  great.  If  in  one  we  near  that  a 
nteigtt  prince  is  fled  from  his  capital  city,  in  the 
ierwe  hear  of  a  tradesman  who  hath  shut  up  his 
lop,  and  run  away.  If  in  one  we  find  the  vit!tory  of 
gnieral,  in  ilie  other  we  see  the  desertion  of  a  pri- 
Uewldier.  I  must  confess  I  have  a  certain  wealc- 
M  in  mv  temper,  that  is  often  very  much  affected 
Jttteie  little  domestic  occurrences,  and  have  fre- 
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'The  highest  compounded  spirit  of  lavendl 
most  gloriOQS,  if  tie  erpression  may  be  used,  en 
iog  sceot  and  flavour  that  can  possibly  be,  wbkA 
raptures  the  spirits,  delights  the  gust,  and  ^ 
such  airs  lo  the  countenance,  as  are  not  to  be  in 
gined  but  by  those  that  have  tried  il.  The  mean 
sort  of  the  thing  is  admired  by  most  gentlemeai 
ladies  ;  but  this  liir  more,  as  by  far  it  exceeds  it, 
the  gaining  amung  all  a  more  than  a  common  estB 
It  is  sold,  in  neat  flint  bottles  fit  for  the  pocket,  o 
at  the  Golden  Key  in  Wharton's -court,  near  Holba 
bars,  3*.  6d.  with  directions,' 

At  the  same  time  that  I  recommend  the  sevi 
flowers  in  which  this  spirit  of  lavender  is  wrap 
up,  if  t&e  expression  mai/  be  used,  I  cannot  excuse 
fellow-labourers  for  admitting  into  their  pag 
several  uncleanly  advertisements,  not  at  all  pre 
to  appear  In  the  works  of  polite  writers.  Am 
these  1  must  reckon  the  '  Carminative  Wind' 
pelling  Pills.'  If  the  doctor  had  called  them  < 
his  Carminative  Pills,  he  had  been  as  cleanly  as 
could  have  wished ;  but  the  second  word  enti 
destroys  the  decency  of  the  first.  There  are  oi 
absiirditieg  of  this  nature  so  very  gross,  that  I  ( 
not  mention  them  ;  and  shall  therefore  dismiss 
subject  with  a  public  admonition  to  Michael  Pai 
that  he  do  not  presume  any  more  to  mention  a  i 
lain  worm  he  knows  of,  which,  by  the  way, 
grown  seven  feet  in  my  memory ;  for,  if  I  am 
much  mistaken,  it  is  the  same  that  was  but  nine 
long  about  sis  months  ago. 

By  the  remarks  I  have  here  made,  it  plainly 
pears,  that  a  collection  of  advertisements  is  a  1 
of  miscellany,  the  writers  of  which,  contrary  to 
authors,  excepting  men  of  quality,  give  mone 
the  bookseller  who  publishes  their  copies.     The 

iu3  of  the  bookseller  is  chiefly  shewn  in  his  met 

f  rangiing  aad  digesting  tliese  little  tracts.     ' 
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nr  I  took  up  in  my  hand  places  them  in  the 
g  order. 

true  Spanish  blacking  for  shoes,  &c. 
Pease  and  plasters,  &c. 
Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  &c. 
four  freehold   tenements  of  fifteen  pounds  per 

Annotalions  upon  the  Tatler,  &c. 

The  present  state  of  England,  &c. 

A  commission    of    bankruptcy,   being  awarded 

-'    "  B.  I,,  bookseller,  &c. 


N'225.     TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1710. 

,■ Si  quid  noiiili  rectius  islis, 

Cindidiu  imperii^  siDan,  his  ulece  uiecum. 

Hon.  1  Ep.  tI  67, 

■ If  a  boHPT  system's  thine, 

bopart  il  (ranltlj  ;  oi  lualie  use  o!  mine. — Fn*Ncis. 

From  mi/  own  Apartmtnt,  September  15. 
I  honrg  which  we  spend  in  conversation  are  the 
Mpleasingof  any  which  we  enjoy;  yet  methinks, 
^ttii  Tery  httle  care  taken  to  improve  ourselves 
lie  frequent  repetition  of  them.  The  common 
lit  in  this  case  is  that  ofgrowing  too  intimate,  and 
Bug  into  displeasing  familiarities  ;  for  it  is  a  very 
ttiry  thing  for  men  to  make  no  other  use  of  a 
aci)uaintaDce  with  each  other's  atTairE,  but  to 
one  another  with  unacceptable  allusions.  One 
Onlilpaes  over  patiently  such  aa  converse  like  ani- 
ls, and  salute  each  other  with  bangs  on  the 
"Jder,  sly  raps  with  canes,  or  ot'ier  robust  plea- 
"W"  practised  by  the  rural  gentry  of  this  nation  ; 
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but  even  among  those  who  should  have  more  poll) 
ideas  of  things,  you  see  a  set  of  people  who  inv« 
the  design  of  conversation,  and  make  frequent  ma 
tion  of  ungrateful  subjects ;  nay,  mention  them  b( 
cause  they  are  ungrateful ;  as  if  the  perfection  I 
society  nere  in  knowing  how  to  ofiend  on  the  oi 
part,  and  how  to  bear  an  offence  on  the  other,    i{ 
all  parts  of  this  populous  town,  you  find  the  meq 
world  made  up  of  an  active  and  a  passive  cam[i{ 
nion ;  one  who  has  good-nature  enough  to  suffer-i 
his  friend  shall  thiidc  fit  to  say,  and  one  who  is  f 
solved  to  make  the  most  of  his  good-humour  to  dff 
his  parts.     In  the  trading  part  of  mankind,  1  hd 
ever  observed  the  jest  went  by  the  weight  of  pun 
and  the  ridicule  is  niade  up  by  the  gains  which  ai 
tiom  it.     Thus  the  packer  allows  the  clotliier  to: 
what  he  pleases ;  and  the  broker  has  his  coui 
nance  ready  to  laugh  with  the  merchant,  thot 
the  abuse  is  to  fall  on  himself,  because  he  knj 
that,  as  a  go-between,  he  shall  find  his  accouil 
being  in  the  good  gracesofaman  of  wealth.  Ami 
these  just  and  punctual  people  the  richest  msj 
ever  the  better  jester ;  and  they  know  no  such  tli 
as  a  person  who  shall  pretend  to  a  superior  Iff 
at  a  man,  who  does  not  make  him  amends  by  of\ 
tunities  of  advantage  in  another  kind ;  hut  am 
people  of  a  different  way,  where  the  pretended 
tinction  in  company  is  only  what  is  raised  from  Bi  ' 
and  understanding,  it  is  very  absurd  to  carry  i  ' 
rough  raillery  so  far,  as  that  the  whole  discoir 
should  turn  upon  each  other's  infirmities,  follie^ 
misfortunes.  ■• 

I  was  this  evening  with  a  set  of  wags  of  this  c^ 
They  appear  generally  by  two  and  two ;  and  t^" 
It  extraordinary,  is,  that  ihose  very  person»il"; 
"t  together  appear  least  of  a  mind  wi--' 
f  other  company.     This  evil  proceeds  ft 
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indiscreet  familiarity,  whereby  a  man  is  allowed 
B  say  the  most  grating  thing  imaginable  to  another, 
^ditBhall  be  accounted  weakness  to  shew  an  iin- 
atimce  for  the  unkindness.  Bat  this  and  all  other 
emiioas  from  the  design  of  pleasing  each  other 
we  meet,  are  derived  from  the  interlopers  in 
/;  who  want  capacity  to  put  in  a  stock  among 
{ularcompaDioDs,  and  therefore  supply  their  wants 

BBtale  histories,  sly  observations,  and  rude  hints, 
ch  rdate  to  the  conduct  of  others.  All  coha- 
Dl8  in  general  run  into  this  unhappy  fault;  men 
&eir  wives  break  into  reflections,  which  are  like 
I  much  Arabic  to  the  rest  of  the  company;  sisters 
1  brothers  often  make  the  like  figure,  from  the 
H  unjust  sense  of  the  art  of  being  intimate  and 
liliar.  It  is  often  said,  Euch  a  one  cannot  stand 
mention  of  such  a  circumstance;  if  he  cannot,  I 
«nre  it  is  for  want  of  discourse,  or  a  worse  reason, 


U  any  companion  of  his  touches  upon  it. 
Fsnuliarity,  among  the  truly  well-bred,  never 
tta  authonty  to  trespass  upon  another  m  the  most 
bote  circumstance ;  but  it  allows  to  be  kinder 
to  we  ou^t  otherwise  to  presume  to  be.  £use- 
wit,  humour,  and  spirit;  but  there  never 
'  1  his  company  who  wished  he  had  less ; 
ttands  familiarity  so  well,  that  he  knows 
use  of  it  in  a  way  that  neither  makes 
friend  contemptible ;  but  if  any  one  is 
B  freedom,  it  is  he  himself,  who  always 
■e,  the  diet,  and  the  reception,  when  he 
pany  of  his  friends.  Ecjuahty  is  the  life 
on;  and  he  is  as  much  outwho  assumes 
lypart  above  another,  as  he  who  consi- 
ilf  below  the  rest  of  the  society.  Fami- 
iferiors  is  sauciness  ;  in  superiors,  conde- 
Tieither  of  which  are  to  have  being  among 
lions,  the  very  word  implying  that  they  are  to 


be  equai.  When,  therefore,  we  have  abstracted 
company  from  all  considerations  of  their  qualitj 
fortune,  it  will  immediately  appear,  that  to  mak 
happy  and  polite,  there  must  nothing  be  started  wl 
shall  discover  that  aur  thoughts  run  upon  any  s 
distinctions.  Hence  it  will  arise,  that  benevole 
must  become  the  rule  of  society,  and  he  that  is  n 
obliging  must  be  most  diverting. 

This  way  of  talking  1  am  fallen  into  from  the 
flection  that  I  am,  wherever  1  go,  entertained  i 
some  absurdity,  mistake,  weakness,  or  ill-luck 
some  man  or  other,  whom  not  only  1,  but  the 
son  who  makes  me  those  relations,  has  a  value 
It  would  therefore  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  worl 
it  could  be  brought  to  pass,  that  no  story  shouli 
a  taking  one,  but  what  was  to  the  advantage  ol 
person  of  whom  it  is  related.  By  this  means, 
that  is  now  a  wit  In  conversatioD,  would  be  cc 
dered  as  a  spreader  of  false  news  is  in  businesB,| 

But  above  all,  to  make  a  familiar  fit  for  a  bfl 
friend,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  ahoul^ 
ways  be  inclined  rather  to  hide  than  rally  each  oil 
infirmities.  To  suffer  for  a  fault  is  a  sort  of  at, 
ment ;  and  nobody  is  concerned  for  the  offeno 
which  he  has  made  reparation.  , 

P.  S.  I  have  received  the  following  letter,  ^ 
rallies  me  for  being  witty  sooner  llian  I  desigJ 
but  I  have  now  altered  my  resolution,  and  inteD 
be  facetious  until  the  day  m  October  heretofore  E 
tioned,  instead  of  beginning  from  that  day- 

■  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  Sept.  6. 17 

'  By  your  own  reckoning,  you  came  yestei 
about  a  month  before  the  time  you  looked  youi 
inucb  to  the  satisfaction  of 

Your  most  obliged,  humble  servant, 
Plain  Englisi 


f 

Illy 
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St.  James's  Coffee-house,  Sepleniber  13. 
Advices  from  Madrid  of  tlie  eighth  say,  the  duke 
of  Adjou  with  his  court,  and  all  the  councUa,  wei-e 
Jif^aring  to  leave  that  place  in  a  day  or  two,  in  order 
b  remove  to  Valladolid.  They  add,  that  the  pa- 
ke was  already  unfurnished. 


N*226.     TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1710. 


Buteniluig  in  IlieKi  she  itst  liegaii. — Dhydem. 
From  my  own  Apartment,  September  18. 
It  tg  one  of  the  designs  of  this  paper  to  transmit  to 
poeterity  an  account  of  any  thing  that  is  monstrous 
B  my  own  times.     For  this  reason,  I  shall  here  pub- 
lid)  to  the  world  the  life  of  a  person  who  was  neither 
Bin  nor  woman ;  as  written  ty  one  of  my  ingenious 
Mmspondents,  who  seems  to  have  imitated  Plu- 
<Uch  in  that  multifarious  erudition,  and  those  occa- 
TOnal  dissertations,  which  he  has  wrought  into  the 
todyofhishistory.     The  life  I  am  putting  out  is  that 
tf  Margery,  alias  John  Young,  commonly  known  by 
■he  name  of  Doctor  Youog;  who,  as  the  town  very 
wU  knows,  was  a  woman  that  practised  physic  in  a 
Kan's  dothes,  and,  after  having  had  two  wives,  and 
Kveral  children,  died  about  a  month  since. 
■SIR, 
'  I  here  make  bold  to  trouble  you  with  a  shoit 
»ft;ouni  of  the  famous  Doctor  Young's  life,  which 


I  la 


you  may  call,  if  you  please,  a  second  part  ( 
force  of  the  Sham  Doctor.  This  perhaps  vnllM 
Beem  so  strange  to  you,  who,  if  I  am  not  miBO^ 
have  somewhere  mentioued  with  honour  your 
Kirleus,  aa  a  practitioner  both  in  physic  and  ti 
logy ;  but,  in  the  coianion  opinion  of 
she-quack  is  altogether  as  strange  and  aatonidl 
creature,  as  the  CentauF  that  practised  physic  d 
days  of  Achilles,  or  as  King  Phys  in  the  RtheS 
^Bculapius,  the  great  founder  of  your  a 
ticularly  famous  for  his  beard,  as  we  may  conclode 
from  the  behaviour  of  a  tyrant,  who  is  branded  bj 
heathen  historians  as  giulty  both  of  sacrilege  and 
blasphemy ;  having  robbed  the  statue  of  ^scul^i 
pius  of  a  thick  bushy  golden  beard,  and  then  alleged 
for  his  excuse.  That  it  was  a  shame  the  son 
should  have  a  beard,  when  his  father  Apollo  had 
none.  This  latter  instance,  indeed,  seems  some- 
thing  to  favour  a  female  professor,  since,  as  1  have 
been  told,  the  ancient  statues  of  Apollo  are  generally 
made  with  the  head  and  face  of  a  woman :  nay,  1 
have  been  credibly  informed  by  those  who  haw 
seen  them  both,  that  the  famous  Apollo,  in  the  Bel- 
videra,  did  very  much  resemble  Doctor  Young,. 
Let  that  be  as  it  will,  the  Doctor  was  a  kind  o^ 
Amazon  in  physic,  that  made  as  great  devastations. 
and  slaughters  as  any  of  our  chief  heroes  in  the  art^ 
and  was  as  fatal  to  the  English  in  these  our  days, 
as  the  famous  Joan  d'Arc  was  in  those  of  our  fore, 
fathers. 

'  I  do  not  find  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  life 
which  I  am  about  to  write  till  the  year  1695;  at 
which  time  the  Doctor,  being  about  twenty-three 
years  old,  was  brought  to-bed  of  a  bastard-child. 
The  scandal  of  such  a  mistbt-tiine  gave  so  ^reat  an 
isiness  to  pretty  Mrs,  Peggy,  for  that  was  the 
e  by  which  the  Doctor  was  ihen  called,  that  she 
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Wlbevfwniiy,  and  followed  her  lover  to  London,  ifl 
with  B  6xed  resolution,  some  way  or  oilier,  to  re- 
twtt  her  lost  reputation  :  but  instead  of  changing 
Ittlife,  which  one  would  have  expected  from  so  ' 
pod  a  disposition  of  mind,  she  took  it  iu  her  head 
to  change  her  sex.  Tliis  was  soon  done  by  the  help 
ifa  sword  and  a  pair  of  breeches.  I  have  reason  to 
Wieve  that  her  first  design  was  to  turn  man-mid- 
nk,  having  herself  had  some  experience  in  those 
■lairs:  hut  thinking  this  too  narrow  a  foundation 
tar  bee  future  fortune,  she  at  length  bought  her  a 
fild-lmitoned  coat,  and  set  up  for  a  physician.  Thns 
te  see  the  same  fatal  miscarriage  in  her  youth  made 
Kti.  Young  a  Doctor,  that  formerly  made  one  of 
same  sex  a  Pope. 

The  Doctor  succeeded  very  well  in  his  business 
•t  first ;  but  very  often  met  with  accidents  that  dis- 
qoieted  him.  As  he  wanted  that  deep  magisterial 
nice  which  gives  authority  to  a  prescription,  and  is 
ibsolutely  necessary  for  the  right  pronouncing  of 
6ese  words,  '  Take  these  pills,'  he  unfortunately 
got  the  nick-uame  of  the  Squeaking  Doctor.  If 
iMi  circnmstance  alarmed  the  Doctor,  there  was 
Wilier  which  gave  him  no  small  disquiet,  and  very 
diminished  his  gains.  Inshort,hefoundhim- 
in  down  as  a  superficial  prating  quack,  in  all 
bniDies  that  had  at  the  head  of  them  a  cautious  fa- 
Uxir,  or  a  jealous  husband.  These  would  often  com- 
pUin,  one  among  another,  that  they  did  not  like 
inch  a  smock-faced  physician;  though  in  truth,  had 
fliey  known  how  justly  he  deserved  that  name,  they 
»mild  rather  have  favoured  his  practice,  than  have 
ipprehended  any  thing  from  it. 
'  Sach  were  the  motives  that  determined  Mrs. 
change  her  condition,  and  take  in  mar- 
young  woman,  who  lived  with  her 
ion,   and  made  her  the  father  of  a 
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Tery  pretty  girl.  But  this  part  of  her  happinefl  , 
BDOn  al'ter  destroyed,  by  a  distemper  which  wal 
hard  far  our  physician,  aod  carried  off  his  fitBtp 
The  Doctor  had  not  been  a  widow  long  befof 
manied  his  secoad  lady,  with  whora  also  he  1 
in  very  good  understanding.  It  so  happened,  I 
the  Doctor  was  with  child  at  the  same  time  that  bid 
lady  was;  but  the  little  ones  coming  both  logetherj 
they  passed  for  twins.  The  Doctor  having  entirety 
established  the  reputation  of  his  manhood,  eep^- 
cially  by  the  birth  of  the  boy  of  whom  he  had  betd 
lately  delivered,  and  who  very  much  resembleB  hiiB| 
grew  iato  good  business,  and  was  particularly  fiw 
mous  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  distempers ;  b«l 
would  have  had  much  more  practice  among  his  owjl 
sex,  had  not  some  of  them  been  so  nnreasonable  as 
to  demand  certain  proofs  of  their  cure,  which  tlu 
Doctor  was  not  able  to  give  them.  The  florid 
blooming  look,  which  gave  ihe  Doctor  some  unea-' 
siaess  at  first,  instead  of  betraying  hia  person,  onlj 
recommended  his  physic.  Upon  this  occasion  I  can* 
not  forbear  mentioning  what  I  thought  a  very  agree- 
able surprise;  in  one  of  Moliere's  plays,  where  I 
young  woman  applies  herself  to  a  sick  person  in  tkfl 
habit  of  a  quack,  and  speaks  to  her  patient,  whe 
was  something  scandalized  at  the  youth  of  his  phy- 
sician, to  the  following  purpose — I  began  to  prac- 
tise in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  and  am  now 
in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  my  age ;  bti^ 
by  the  virtue  of  my  medicaments,  have  maintained 
myself  in  the  same  beauty  and  freshness  I  had  at  fif- 
teen. For  this  reason  Hippocrates  lays  it  down  at 
a  rule,  that  a  student  in  physic  should  have  a  sound 
constitution,  and  a  healthy  look;  which  indeed 
seem  as  necessary  qualifications  for  a  physician,  ai 
a  good  life  ami  virtuous  behaviour  for  a  divine.  But 
to  return  to  our  subject.    About  two  years  ago  the 
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Mor  wOE  very  much  afflicted  with  the  vapoutgi 
iiiih  grew  upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  about 
I  weeks  since  they  made  an  end  of  hira.  His  death 
Korered  the  disguise  he  had  acted  under,  and 
Might  htm  back  again  to  his  former  sex.  It  is  said, 
It  at  his  burial  the  pall  was  held  up  by  six  women 
Eaoine  fashion.  The  Doctor  left  behind  him  a 
low,  and  two  fatheTless  children,  if  they  may  be 
led  Bo,  besides  the  little  boy  before  mentioned. 

relation  to  whom  we  may  say  of  the  Doctor,  as 
t  good  old  ballad  about  The  Children  in  the  Wood 
)rs  of  the  unnatural  uncle,  that  he  was  father  and 
other  both  in  one.  These  are  all  the  circumstances 
I  could  learn  of  Doctor  Young's  life,  wWch 
ighthave  given  occasion  to  many  obscene  fictioife: 
il  as  1  know  those  would  never  have  gained  a  place 
your  Paper,  I  have  not  troubled  you  with  any  im- 
»tineoce  of  that  nature,  having  stuck  to  the  tnith 
ttj  scrupulously,  as  I  always  do  when  I  subscribe 
Itself,  Sir,  yours,  &c.' 

'  I  shall  add,  as  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  that  I 

informed  the  famous  Saltero,  who  sells  coffee 

lis  museum  at  Chelsea,  has  by  him  a  curiosity, 
ibich  helped  the  Doctor  to  carry  on  his  imposture, 

'  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  curious  in- 


H-aa?.     THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1710. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  September  20. 

It  11  the  business  of  reason  and  philosophy  to  soothe 

•"d  allay  the  passions  of  the  mind,  or  turn  them  to 
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a  vigorous  prosecutioD  of  what  is  dictated  by  &>• 
understanding.  In  order  to  this  good  end,  I  wouli  _ 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  growing  inclinationf^' 
of  yotith,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  prevent  theiir..i 
iadule^Dg  themselves  in  such  sentiments  as  may  en4' 
bitter  their  more  advanced  age.  I  have  now  unde^ 
cure  a  young  gentleman,  who  lately  communicateB" 
to  me,  that  he  was  of  all  men  living  the  most  mt'j' ' 
serably  envious.  I  desired  the  circumstances  «i'^ 
bis  distemper:  upon  which,  with  a  eigh  that  wobII^'' 
have  moved  the  most  inhuman  breast,  '  Mr.  Biclcof'''' 
staff,'  said  he, '  1  am  nephew  to  a  gentleman  of  vaj^' 
great  estate,  to  whos-e  favour  I  have  a  cousin  tlwlp 
has  equal  pretensions  with  myself.  This  kiMiMiy 
of  mine  is  a  young  man  of  the  highest  merit  imagte  " 
nabie,  and  has  a  mind  so  tender,  and  so  generowii"* 
that  1  can  observe  he  returns  my  envy  with  pitf '" 
He  makes  me,  upon  all  occasions,  the  most  obligiif^ 
condescensions  :  and  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  At .' 
concern  he  is  in,  to  see  my  life  blasted  with  tliil,''" 
racking  passion,  though  it  is  against  himself.  In  tbfr* ' 
presence  of  my  uncle,  when  I  am  in  the  room,  M;."^ 
never  speaks  so  well  as  he  is  capable  of ;  but  alwaj^ 
lowers  his  talents  and  accorapLishments  outof  regafwl 
to  me.  What  I  beg  of  you,  dear  Sir,  is  to  instm^C 
me  how  to  love  him,  as  1  know  he  does  me :  and  ff 
beseech  you,  if  possible,  to  set  my  heartright ;  thm 
it  may  no  longer  be  tormented  ■where  it  should  W], 
pleased,  or  hate  a  man  whom  1  cannot  but  approve.^  I 
The  patient  gave  me  this  account  with  such  cao-"" 
dour  and  openness,  that  I  conceived  inunediaf 
hopes  of  his  cure ;  because,  in  diseases  of  the  miair 
the  person  affected  is  half  recovered  when  he  !•■ 
sensible  of  his  distemper.  '  Sir,'  said  1,  '  the  ac 
knowledgment  of  your  kinsman's  merit  is  a  veryii 
hopeful  symptom ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  petsaa^ 
aftlicted  with  this  evil,  when  they  are  incurablei  W' 
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tetend  a  contemjil  iif  the  person  envied,  if  ihey  an; 
ixed  with  that  weakness,  A  man  who  is  really 
-  will  not  allow  he  is  so;  but,  upon  such  an 
— I,  is  torraented  with  the  reflection,  that  to 


i  to  alIo% 


iupenor. 


when  you  examine  the  bottom  of  your 
apt  to  think  it  is  avarice,  which  you  mis- 
fce  for  envy.  Were  it  not  that  you  have  both  ex- 
ictations  from  the  same  man,  you  would  look  upon 
lur  cousin's  accomplishments  with  pleasure.  You, 
at  now  consider  him  as  an  obstacle  to  your  interest, 
oald  then  behold  him  as  an  ornament  to  your  fa- 
ily.'  I  observed  my  patient  upon  this  occasion 
"cover  himself  in  some  measure;  and  he  owned  to 
le,  that  '  he  hoped  it  was  as  I  imagined ;  for  that 
all  places,  but  where  he  -was  his  rival,  he  had 
nsttre  in  his  company.  This  was  the  first  discourse 
:  had  upon  this  malady ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  but, 
ter  two  or  three  more,  I  shall,  by  just  degrees, 
ften  his  envy  into  emulation. 
Svch  an  envy,  as  I  have  here  described,  may 
BMibly  enter  into  an  ingenuous  mind ;  but  the  enry 
kkili  makes  a  man  uneasy  to  himself  and  others,  is 
certain  distortion  and  perverseness  of  temper,  that 
nden  him  unwilling  to  be  pleased  with  any  thing 
riftouthim,  that  has  either  beauty  or  perfection  in  it. 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  distemper  in  the  mind,  which  I 
^ow  no  moralist  that  has  described  in  this  light, 
len  aman  cannot  discern  any  thing',  which  another 
maater  of,  that  is  agreeable.  For  which  reason, 
I  look  upon  the  good-natured  man  to  be  endowed 
with  a  certain  discerning  faculty,  which  the  envious 
are  altogether  deprived  of.  Shallow  wits,  superficial 
critics,  and  conceited  fops,  arc  with  me  so  many 
blind  men  in  respect  of  excellences.  They  can  he- 
boid nothing  but  faults  and  blemishes,  and  indeed 
»te  nothing  that  is  worth  seeing.     Shew  them  a 
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poem,itis  stuif;  a  picture,  it  is  daubing.  They  fin 
nothing  in  architecture  that  is  not  irregular,  or  i 
music  that  is  not  out  of  tune.  These  men  should  coi 
aider  that  it  is  their  envy  which  deforms  every  thiai 
and  that  the  ugliness  is  not  in  the  object,  but  in  tl 
eye.  And  as  for  nobler  minds,  whose  merits  ai 
either  not  discovered,  or  are  misrepresented  by  tl 
envious  part  of  mankind,  they  should  rather  coi 
aider  their  defamers  with  pity  than  indignation.  . 
man  cannot  have  an  idea  of  perfection  in  anotlic 
which  he  was  never  sensible  of  in  himself.  M 
Locke  tells  ua,  '  That  upon  asking  a  blind  ms 
what  he  thought  scarlet  was  ?  he  answered,  Thatl 
believed  it  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,'  B 
was  forced  to  form  his  conceptions  of  ideas  wbii 
he  had  not,  by  those  which  he  had.  In  the  san 
manaer,  ask  an  envious  man  what  he  thinks 
virtue?  he  will  call  it  design  :  what  of  goDd-oatun 
and  he  will  term  it  dulaess.  The  difference  is,  th 
as  the  person  before  mentioned  was  born  blind,  ytt 
envious  men  have  contracted  the  distemper  tSet 
aevea,  and  aie  troubled  with  a  sort  of  an  acquin 
blindness.  Thus  the  devil  in  Milton,  though  e 
an  angel  of  light,  could  see  nothing  to  pleas 
I  even  in  Paradise,  and  hated  our  first  parents,  t 
m  their  state  of  innocence. 
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'2M.     SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1710. 


A  powrful  aid  from  ulhei  liands  will  coine.— R.  WvwTit, 

From  mi/  oum  Apartment,  Seplember  22. 
i  MAK  of  business,  wbo  makes  a  public  enteitain- 
^int,  may  sometimes  leave  his  guests,  and  beg 
em  to  divert  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  until 
is  return.  I  shall  here  make  use  of  the  same  pri. 
ge,  being  engaged  in  matters  of  some  import- 
e  relating  to  the  family  of  the  Bickerstaffs,  and 
rt  desire  my  readers  to  entertain  one  another 
BtS  I  can  have  leisure  to  attend  them.  1  ha\e 
i  furnished  out  this  paper,  as  1  have  done 
r  others,  with  letters  of  my  ingenious  cor- 
ESpondents,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe,  will 
'  ase  the  public  as  much  as  my  own  more  elabc- 
X  Lucubrations. 

'SIR.  Lincoln.  Supl,  (1. 

'  I  have  long  been  of  the  number  of  your  nd- 
lers,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  so. 
know  not  why  a  man  so  famed  for  astrological 
riiHnrationa  may  not  be  also  a  good  casuist ;  upon 
whith  presumption  it  is  1  ask  your  advice  in  an 
tibit,  that  at  present  puzzles  quite  tbat  ulender 
itock  of  divinity  I  am  master  of.  I  have  now  been 
Ktue  time  in  holy  orders,  and  fellow  of  a  certain 
odlege  in  one  of  the  universities;  but,  weary  of 
ihUunacUve  life,  I  I'esolve  to  be  doing  good  in  my 
EeDBtttioo.  A  worthy  gentleman  has  lately  offered 
bt  rectory;  but  means,  I  perceive,  his  kins- 
[■(oman  ihould  have  the  benefit  of  the  clergy. 
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a  novice  in  tlie  world,  and  confess  it  startles  \ 
how  the  body  of  Mrs.  Abigail  can  be  annexed  U 
cure  of  souls.  Sir,  would  you  give  us,  in  o4| 
your  Tatlers,  the  original  and  progress  of  sm ' 
simony,  and  shew  us,  that  where  the  laws  are  n 
men's  consdences  ought  to  be  so  too,  you  coult 
more  oblige  our  fraternity  of  young  divinea,i 
among  the  rest.  Your  humble  servant,  *! 

HlGH-CBUBCtn 

I  am  very  proud  of  having  a  gentleman  oPi 
name  for  my  admirer,  and  may,  some  time  or  or 
write  such  a  treatise  as  he  mentions.     In  the  t 
lime,  I  do  not  see  why  our  clergy,  who  are  frequi 
men  of  good  families,  should  be  reproached,  1 
of  them  chance   to  espouse    a    handmaid  ^ 
rectoi'y  in  commendatn,  since  the  best  of  onr 
have  often  joined  themselves  to  the  daughtt 
very  ordinary  tradesmen,  upon  the  same  v" 
considerations. 

Globe  in  MoorfieMs,  SepteiDbeN 
•  HONOURED  SIR, 
'  1  have  now  finished  my  almanack  for  ^Mm 
year,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  except  that  which  I 
cerns  the  weather ;  and  you  having  shewn  yon 
by  some  of  your  late  works,  mote  weatherviaefl 
any  of  our  astrologers,  I  most  humblv  presifll 
trouble  you  upon  this  head.     You  know  ve 

that  in  our  ordinary  almanacks  the  wind  b 

snow  and  hail,  clouas  and  sunshine,  have  theirJI 
per  seasons,  and  come  up  as  regularly  in  their  Bi 
months  as  the  fruits  and  plants  of  the  earth.   J_ 
my  own  part,  I  freely  own  to  you,  that  I  geni 
steal  my  weather  out  of  some  antiquated  dtnat- 
that  foretold  it  several  years  ago.     Now,  Sir^ 
1  humbly  beg  of  you  is,  that  you  would  lend 
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T  State  weather-glass,  in  order  to  fill  up  this 
«iit  column  in  my  works.  This,  I  know,  would 
leU  my  almanack  beyond  any  other,  and  make  me 
1  richer  man  than  t'oor  Robin.  If  yon  will  not 
(rant  me  this  favour,  I  must  have  recourse  to  my 
rid  method,  and  will  copy  from  an  old  almanack 
tfcich  I  have  by  me,  and  which  1  think  was  for  the 
year  when  the  great  storm  was.      I  am,  Sir, 

The  most  humble  of  vour  admirers, 
T.'Philom.ith." 

This  gentleman  does  not  coiisider,  what  a  strange 
■ppearance  his  almanack  would  make  to  the  igno- 
il,  sfaonld  he  transpose  his  weather,  as  he  muat  do, 
I  he  follow  the  dictates  of  my  glass.    What  would 
svorld  say  to  see  summers  filled  with  clouds  and 
mis,  and  winters  with  calms  and  sunshine :  ac- 
ntdiog  to  the  Tariations  of  the  weather,  as  they 
Bight  accidentally  appear  in  a  Slate  barometer  ?  But 
kt  ^t  be  as  it  will,  I  shall  apply  my  own  invention 
to  my  Dwn  use ;  and  if  I  do  not  make  my  fortune  by 
il,  it  will  be  my  own  fault, 
The  next  letter  comes  to  me  from  another  self- 
solicitor. 
'  MR.  BICKEBSTAFF, 

am  going  to  set  up  for  a  Scrivener,  and  have 
tbought  of  a  project  which  may  turn  both  to  your 
Ucount  and  mine.     It  came  into  my  head,  upon 
leading  that  learned  and  useful  Paper  of  yours  con- 
cerning advertisements.     You  must  understand,  I 
hut  made  myself  master  in  the  whola  art  of  ad- 
vertising, both  as  to  the  style  and  the  letter.     Now 
"you  end  I  could  so  manage  it,  that  nobody  should 
nte  advertisements  besides  myself,  or  print  them 
ly  where  but  in  your  Paper,  we  might  both  of  us 
t  estates  in  a  little  time.     For  this  end  I  would 
ikewise  propose,  that  you  should  enlarge  the  de- 
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sign  of  advertisements,  and  have  sent  you  twc 
three  samples  of  my  work  in  this  kind,  whic 
have  made  for  particulaj*  friends,  and  intend  to  a 
shop  with.  The  tlist  is  for  a  gentlema 
wilhngly  marrVt  ^^  ^^  could  find  a  wife  to  his  liki 
the  second  is  for  a  poor  whig,  who  is  lately  tur 
out  of  his  post ;  and  the  third  for  a  person  of 
trary  party,  who  is  willing  to  get  into  one.' 

'  Whereas  A.  B.  next  door  to  the  Pestl 
Mortar,  being  about  thirty  years  old,  of  a 
make,  witlj  dark-coloured  liair,  bright  eye, 
long  nose,  has  occasion  for  a  good 'humoured,  1 
fair,  young  woman,  of  about  3000^.  fortune ;  ti 
are  to  give  notice,  that  if  any  such  young  woman 
a  mind  to  dispose  of  herself  in  marriage  to  sac 
person  as  the  above  mentioned,  she  maybe  provii 
witli  a  husband,  a  coach  and  horses,  and  proporti 
able  settlement.' 

'  C.  D.  designing  to  quit  his    place, 
quantities  of  paper,  parchment,  ink,  wax,  and  waJli 
to  dispose  of,  which  will  be  sold  at  very  reastma 

'  E.  F.  a  person  of  good  behaviour,  six  feet  hi 
of  a  black  complexion,  and  sound  principles, 
an  employ.      He  is  an  excellent  penman 
.comptant,  and  speaks  French.' 
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Her  fniitfal  caned  spawD  of  serpents  small, 
f       Defiyrmed  monsters,  foal,  and  black  as  ink ; 
Which  swarming  all  aboat  bis  legs  did  crawl, 
And  him  encomb^d  sore,  bat  could  not  hurt  at  all. 

As  gentle  shepherd  in  sweet  even  tide. 
When  rnddt^  Phoebus  'gins  to  welk  in  west, 
Higb  on  a  hill,  bis  flock  to  viewen  wide, 
Marks  which  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best ; 
A  dond  of  combroos  gnats  do  him  molest. 
All  striving  to  enfix  their  feebles  stings. 
That  from  their  nojance  he  no  where  can  rest ; 
But  with  ius  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  bnisheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurings. 

If  ever  I  should  want  such  a  fry  of  little  authors 
to  attend  me,  I  shall  think  my  paper  in  a  very  de- 
caying condition.  They  are  uke  ivy  about  an  oak, 
which  adorns  the  tree  at  the  same  time  that  it  eats 
into  it ;  or  like  a  great  man's  equipage,  that  do  ho- 
nour to  the  person  on  whom  they  feed.  For  my 
pEurty  when  I  see  myself  thus  attacked,  I  do  not  con- 
sider my  antagonists  as  malicious,  but  hungry;  and 
therefore  am  resolved  never  to  take  any  notice  of 
them. 

As  for  those  who  detract  from  my  labours,  with- 
out being  prompted  to  it  by  an  empty  stomach ;  in 
return  to  their  censures,  I  shall  take  pains  to  excel, 
and  never  fail  to  persuade  myself,  that  their  enmity 
IS  nothing  but  their  envy  or  ignorance. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude,  like  an  old  man,  and 
a  moralist,  with  a  fable. 

The  owls,  bats,  and  several  other  birds  of  night, 
were  one  day  got  together  in  a  thick  shade,  where 
they  abused  their  neighbours  in  a  very  sociable  man- 
lier.   Their  satire  at  last  fell  upon  the  sun,  whom 
^ey  all  agreed  to  be  very  troublesome,  impertinent, 
and  inquisitive.     Upon  which  the  sun,  who  over- 
Wd  them,  spoke  to  them  after  this  manner.  *  Gen- 
^emen,  1  wonder  how  you  dare  abuse  one  that,  you 
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know,  could  in  an  inatant  scorch  you  up,  and  bui 
every  mother's  son  of  you;  hut  the  only  answer 
flhall  give  you,  or  the  revenge  I  shall  take  of  you,  i 
I  to  "shine  on,"  ' 

^H     N°230.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2B,  fl 

^^P  From  my  own  Jpartmenl,  September  28.  H 

^^B     The  following  letter  has  laid  before  me  many  ml 
''  and  manifest  evila  in  the  world  of  letters,  which  f  hi 

overlooked;  but  they  open  to  me  a  very  busy  bco* 
and  it  will  require  no  small  care  and  application  I 
amend  errors  which  are  become  ho  universal.  T) 
affectation  of  politeness  is  exposed  in  this  epistle  wh 
agreatdealof  wit  and  discernment;  so  thatwhatevi 
discouvses  I  may  fall  into  hereafter  upon  the  eubjec 
the  writer  treats  of,  I  shall  at  present  lay  the  matli 
before  the  world,  without  the  least  alteration  froi 
Uie  words  of  my  correspondent. 

'  To  Isaac  Bickerstafi-,  Esquire.     ^ 
■  SIR,  fl 

'  There  are  some  abuses  among  us  of  greafrM 
sequence,  the  reformation  of  which  is  properlyyi 
province;  though  as  far  as  I  have  been  conversffl 
in  your  papers,  you  have  not  yet  considered  then 
These  are,  the  deplorable  ignorance  that  for  son 
years  hath  reigned  among  our  Engligh  writers,  tl 
great  depravity  of  our  taste,  and  the  continual  co 
ruption  of  our  style.  I  say  nothing  here  of  thoi 
'  who  handle  particular  sciences.  Divinity,  Law,  Ph; 

sic,  and  the  like ;  I  mean  the  traders  in  histor 
;  politics,  and  the  Btltes  Lettres ;  togetiier  with  thoi 
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Jtywliom  books  are  not  translated,  but  as  the  com- 
mm  expressions  are,  done  out  of  French,  Latin,  or 
i/Unt  language,  and  made  English.  I  cannot  but 
flhterve  to  you,  that  until  of  late  years  a  Gtub-street 
loot  was  always  bound  in  sheep-skin,  with  suitable 
prifll  aud  paper,  the  price  never  above  a  shilling, 
mdtakenoffwholiy  by  common  tradesmen  or  coun- 
h  pedlars ;  but  now  they  appear  in  all  sizes  and 
IMpea,  and  in  all  places.  They  are  handed  about 
£oDi  lapfids  in  every  coffee-houee  to  persons  of 
luality;  are  shewn  in  Westminster-hall  and  the 
Court  of  Requests.  You  may  see  them  gilt,  and  in 
loyal  paper  of  five  or  six  hundred  pages,  and  rated 
vcordingly.  1  would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a 
catalogue  of  £ng'/ix^  books,  published  within  the  Com- 
paq of  seven  years  past,  which  at  the  first  hand 
■Onid  cost  you  a  hundred  poutids,  wherein  you  shall 
Ut  he  able  to  Gad  ten  lines  together  of  commoa 
gnmmar  or  common  sense. 

'These  two  evils,  ignorance,  and  want  of  taste,  ( 
bve  produced  a  third;  I  mean  the  continual  comip- 
Hon  of  our  EnglUh  tongue,  which,  without  some  j 
limtly  remedy,  will  suffer  more  bjr  the  false  refinC- 
nieata  of  twenty  years  past,  than  it  hath  been  im- 
Woved  in  the  foregoing  hundred.  And  this  is  what  1 
1  design  chiefly  to  enlarge  upon,  leaving  the  former 
Ailt  lo  your  animadversion. 

But  instead  of  giving  you  a  list  of  the  late  re- 
finements crept  into  our  language,  I  here  send  you 
liw  copy  of  a  letter  I  received,  some  time  f^o,  from 
laosl  accomplished  person  in  this  way  of  wiiting; 
ipon  which  I  shall  make  some  remarks.  It  is  in 
ItieK  terms: 

"  sm, 

I  Coa'd  n'l  get  the  things  you  sent  for  all  about 
Tmen 1  lUt  to  Ao  come  down  myself,  and  then 
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rdh'  bdl  'urn;  but  I  ha'nt  duiit,  and  1  b| 

can't  do'i,  tbat's  Pozz Tom  begins  to  gi'im 

because  he's  going  with  the  Phnipo's '% 

the  Fivnci  king  will  hamboozl  as  agtn,  whieB 
many  speculations.  The  Jacki  and  otheW 
Kiihey  are  very  uppish  and  alert  upon'l,  as  S 

see  by  iheirPhizz's Will  1/ararrfhas  got  tl 

having  lost  lo  the  Tune  of  five  huiuTrd  poundj 
understands  play  very  well,  no  Body  better, 
pfomis't  me  upon  Hfp,  to  leave  off  play;  but  y 
'tis  a  WEakness  he's  too  apt  to  give  into,  tfy 
as  much  wit  as  any  man,  no  Bodi/  more.    Htf 

inmg  ever  since The  Mobb's  very  quiet 

now 1  believe  you  fkot  I  banler'd  you  in! 

like   a   Country    Put 1   shan't  leave  t* 

month,  &c." 

'  This  letter  is  in  every  point  an  admiHri 
tern  of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing;  1 
of  less  authority  for  beiug  an  epistle.  S 
gather  every  flower  in  it,  with  a  thousand  ^ 
equal  sweetness,  from  the  books,  pamphli 
single  papers,  offered  us  every  day  in  thS 
houses:  and  these  are  the  beauties  iutroB 
supply  the  want  of  wit,  sense,  humour,  and! 
which  formerly  were  looked  upon  as  queiU 
for  a  writer.  If  a  man  of  wit,  who  died  fa( 
ago,  were  to  rise  from  the  grave  on  purpe 
would  he  be  able  to  read  this  letter?  ani* 
had  got  through  that  difficulty,  how  woul 
able  to  understand  it?  The  first  thing  tiat 
your  eye,  is  the  breaks  at  the  end  of  almoi 
sentence;  of  which  I  know  not  the  use,  onli 
is  a  refinement,  and  very  frequently  practtBCCi 
you  will  observe  the  abbreviations  and  ehsi 
which  consonants  of  most  obdurate  sound  sd 
together,  without  one  softening  vowel  to  in|| 
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aadall  this  only  to  make  one  syllable  of  two,  directly 
csDtrary  to  the  esample  of  the  Greeks  and  Rowans^ 
iahogether  of  the  Gothic  strain,  and  a  natural  tend- 
ency towards  relapsing  into  barbaiity,  which   de- 
lights in  monosyllables,  and  uniting  of  mute  conso- 
a^pits,  as  it  is  obseryable  in  all  3ie  northern  Ian. 
giiages.     And  this  is  still  more  visible  in  the  next 
idinementy  which  consists  in  pronouncing  the  first 
salable  in  a  word  that  has.  many,  and  dismissing  the 
Mt,  such  as  PkizZy  Hipps,  Mobb^  Pozz^  Rep^  and 
many  more,  when  we  are  already  overloaded  with 
wmosyBables,  which  are  the  disgrace  of  our  lan- 
guage.   Thus  we  cram  one  syllable,  and  cut  off  the 
Ktt,  as  the  owl  fattened  her  mice  after  she  had  bit 
offihdrlegsto  prevent  them  from  runm'ng  away; 
and  if  ours  be  the  same  reason  for  maiming  our 
words,  it  will  certainly  answer  the  end ;  for  I  am 
lore  no  other  nation  will  desire  to  borrow  them. 
Seme  words  are  hitherto  but  fairly  split,  and  there- 
tore  only  in  their  way  to  perfection,  as  Incog,  and 
Fknipo:  but  in  a  short  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they 
will  be  farther  docked  to  Inc.  and  Plcn,    This  re- 
flection has  made  me  of  late  years  very  impatient  for 
a  peace,  which  I  believe  would  save  the  lives  'of 
many  brave  words,  as  well  as  men.  *  The  war  has 
introduced  abundance  of  polysyllables,  which  will 
never  be  able  to  live  many  more  campaigns,  Specu^ 
kiums^  OperationSy  Preliminaries,  Ambassadors,  Pali-' 
sadoes.  Communication,  Circumvallation,   Battalions; 
as  numerous  as  they  are,  if  they  attack  us  too  fre- 
quently in  our  coffee-houses,  we  shall  certainly  put 
tLem  to  flight,  and  cut  off  the  rear. 

•The  third  refinement  observable  in  the  letter  I 
send  you,  consists  in  the  choice  of  certain  words  in- 
vented by  some  pretty  fellows,  such  as  Banter^  Bam- 
^node^  Country  Put,  and  Kidney,  as  it  is  there  ap- 
>  jiied;  some  of  which  are  now  struggling  for  the 
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possesaioii  of  iN  I 
yeurs  past  to  stop  { 
gress  of  Mobb  and  Banter,  but  have  beetf' 
borne  down  by  numbers,  and  betrayed  by  till 
promised  to  assist  me.  ' 

'In  the  last  place,  you  are  to  take  notice 
tain  choice  phrases  scattered  through  theletb 
of  them  tolerable  enough,  until  tliey  were' 
rags  by  servile  imitators.  You  might  eai 
them  though  they  were  not  in  a  different  pii 
therefore  I  need  not  disturb  them.  ' 

'  These  are  the  false  refinements  in  our  atjl 
you  ought  to  correct:  first,  by  argument  i 
means;  but,  if  those  fail,  I  think  you  are  1 
use  of  your  authority  as  Censor,  and  by  an 
Index  EipTif-galorius  espunge  all  words  andi 
that  are  offensive  to  good  sense,  and  condea 
barbarous  mutilations  of  vowels  and  syllabi 
this  last  point  the  usual  pretence  is,  that  th 
as  they  speak.  A  noble  standard  for  langtl 
depend  upon  the  caprice  of  every  coxcoiii 
because  words  are  the  clothing  of  our  thou^ 
them  out  and  shapes  them  as  he  pleases,  an 
ges  them  oftener  than  his  dress.  I  beliere. 
sonable  people  would  be  content  that  such 
were  more  sparing  in  their  words,  and  HI 
their  syllables :  and  upon  this  head  I  shoald" 
you  would  bestow  some  advice  upon  seTera] 
readers  in  our  churches,  who,  coming  up  ft 
university  full  fraught  with  admiration  of  oi 
politeness,  will  needs  coiTCCt  the  style  0 
prayer-books.  In  reading  the  absolution,  i 
very  careful  to  say  Pardons  and  Alisoivesi  an 
prayer  for  the  Royal  Family,  it  must  be  en 
cnrich'um,  proipci'um,  and  bring'wn.  Then  I 
sermons,  they  use  all  the  modem  terms  of  art, 
Banter,  Mob,  Bubble,  Bulbl,  Cutting,  Sku0t 


,  which,  and  many  more  of  the  like 

UOp,ae  I  have  heard  tbena  ollen  in  the  pulpit  from 

dl  young  sophisters,  ao  I  have  read  them  in  some 

"those  sermons  that  have  made  the  most  noise 

The  design,   it  seems,  is  to  avoid  the 

iiil  imputation  of  pedantry;   to  shew  us  that 

w  the  town,  understand  men  and  manners, 

i  not  been  poring  upon  old  unfashionable 

n  the  university. 

I  should  he  glad  to  see  you  the  instrument  of 

idng  into  our  style  that  simplicity  which  is 

tfand  truest  ornament  of  most  things  in  life, 

t  politer  ages   always  aimed  at  in   their 

I  dress,  simplex  mandtlm,    as  well  as 

;,     It  is  manifest  that  all  new 

Jes  of  speech,  whether  borrowed  from 

,  the  town,  or  the  theatre,   are  the  first 

hing  parts  in  any  language;  and  as  I  could 

c  by  many  hundred  instances,  have  been  so  in 

The  writings  of  Hooker,  who  was  a  country 

L,  and  of  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  both  in  the 

F  Queen  Elizabeth,  are  in  a  style  that,  with 

r  allowances,  would  not  offend  any  present 

■e  clear  and  intelligible  than 

r  Sir  Harry  Wooton,  Sir  Robert  Naunton, 

I,  Daniel  the  historian,  and  several  others  who 

er;  but  being  men  of  the  court,  and  affecting 

«aes  then  in  fashion,  they  are  often  either 

le  understood,  or  appear  perfectly  ridiculous. 

at  remedies  are  to  be  applied  to  these  evils, 

ynot  room  to  consider,  having,  I  fear,  already 

It  of  your  paper.     Besides,  I  think  it 

ily  to  represent  abuses,  and  yours  to 

I  am  with  great  respect,  Sir, 

Yours,  &C-' 


eonly  ti 
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Principiis  obsta Ovid.  Rem.  Amor,  i 

Preiont  the  gro"irg  evil R.  Wynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  Sqilember  SQ*,*^ 
;  are  very  many  ill  habits  tliat  might  < 
much  ease  have  been  prevented,  which  afier 
have  indulged  ourselves  in  them,  become  incoo 
ble.  We  have  a  sort  of  proverbial  expressioi 
'  Taking  a  woraao  down  in  her  wedding  shoei 
jou  would  bring  her  to  reason.  An  early  behav 
of  this  BOTt  had  a  very  remarkable  good  effect 
family,  wherein  1  was  several  yeaia  an  intimate 
quaintance. 

A  gentleman  in  Lincolnshire  had  four  daugh: 
three  of  which  were  early  married  very  happily; 
the  fourth,  though  no  way  inferior  to  any  of  her 
ters,  either  in  person  or  accomplishmeuts,  had  I 
her  infancy  discovered  so  imperious  a  temper,  usi 
called  a  High  Spirit,  that  it  continually  made  g 
uneasiness  in  the  family,  became  her  known  cha 
ter  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  deterred  all  her  lo 
from  declaring  themselves.  However,  in  proces 
time,  a  gentleman  of  a  plentiful  fortune  and  : 
acquaintance,  having  observed  that  quicknes. 
spirit  lo  be  her  only  fault,  made  his  addresses, 
obtained  her  consent  in  due  form.  The  law 
finished  the  writings,  in  which,  by  the  way,  t 
was  no  pin-money ;  and  they  were  married,  i 
a  decent  time  spent  in  the  father's  house,  the  bi 
groom  went  to  prepare  his  seat  for  her  recept 
During  the  whole  course  of  his  courtship,  thoui 
man  of  the  most  equal  temper,  he  had  artifici 
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ted  to  her,  that  he  was  the  most  passionate 
ture  breathing.     By  this  one  intimation,  he  at 
i^mce  made  her  understand  warmth  of  temper  to  be 
what  he  ought  to  pardon  in  her,  as  well  as  that  he 
alarmed  her   against  that  constitution  in  himself. 
She  at  the  same  time  thought  herself  highly  obliged 
by  the  composed  behaviour  which  he  maintained  in 
her  presence.      Thus  far  he  with   great  success 
toothed  her  from  being  guilty  of  violences,  and  still 
jetolved  to  give  her  such  a  terrible  apprehension  of 
ids  fiery  spirit,  that  she  should  never  dream  of  giving 
Iray  to  her  own.    He  returned  on  the  day  appointed 
jfor  carrying  her  home ;  but,  instead  of  a  coach  and 
nx  horses,  together  with  the  gay  equipage  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  he  appeared  without  a  servant, 
mounted  on  the  skeleton  of  a  horse,   which   his 
huntsman  had,  the  day  before,  brought  in  to  feast 
his  dogs  on  the  arrival  of  their  new  mistress,  with  a 
pillion  fixed  behind,  and  a  case  of  pistols  before  him, 
attended  only  by  a  favourite  hound.    Thus  equipped, 
he  in  a  very  obtiging,  but  somewhat  positive  manner, 
desired  his  lady  to  seat  herself  on  the  cushion ;  which 
done^  away  they  crawled.  The  road  being  obstructed 
by  m  gate,  the  dog  was  commanded  to  open  it :  the 
poor  cur  looked  up  and  wagged  his  tail:  but  the 
master,  to  shew  the  impatience  of  his  temper,  drew 
apistoly  and  shot  him  dead.     He  had  no  sooner 
done  ity  but  he  fell  into  a  thousand  apologies  for  his 
imhappy  rashness,  and  begged  as  many  pardons  for 
his  excesses  before  one  for  whom  he  had  so  pro- 
found a  respect.  Soon  after  their  steed  stumbled,  but 
with  some  difficulty  recovered :  however,  the  bride- 
groom took  occasion  to  swear,  if  he  frightened  his 
wife  80  again,  he  would  run  him  through!     And 
Bias!  the  poor  animal  being  now  almost  tired,  made 
a  second  trip;  immediately  on  which  the  careful 
husband  alights,  and,  with  great  ceremony,  first 
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takM  off  his  lady,  tben  tbe  accoatremenia,  draM 
fais  eword,  and  sares  the  huntsman  the  trouble  4j 
killing  htm :  then  sa^s  to  his  wife,  '  Child,  pr'ylbd 
take  up  the  saddle  ;*  which  she  readily  wd,  W,- 
tugg^  it  home,  where  they  found  all  things  ■ 
the  ^^atest  order,  suitable  to  their  fortune  and  tV" 
present  occasion.  Some  time  after;  the  father  tf^ 
the  lady  gave  an  eDtertainment  to  all  his  daughl^^ 
and  their  husbands ;  where,  when  the  wives  wtnL 
retired,  and  the  gentlemen  passing  a  toast  abooP' 
our  last  married  man  took  occasim  to  observe  IS^ 
the  test  of  his  brethren,  how  much,  to  hts  fRV 
satisfaction,  he  found  the  world  mistaken  as  to  IW' 
temper  of  his  lady,  for  that  she  was  tbe  most  mMI]'' 
and  humble  woman  breathing.  Hie  applause  Ml-'' 
rec^ved  with  a  loud  laugh :  but,  as  a  trial  which  li'''' 
them  would  appear  the  most  master  at  home,  h( 
proposed  they  should  all  by  turns  send  for  thev 
wives  down  to  them.  A  servant  was  dispatched, 
and  answer  was  made  by  one,  '  Tell  him  I  will  come ', 
by-and-by ;'  and  another,  '  That  she  would  come  '■'■ 
tbe  cards  were  out  of  her  hand ;'  and  so  on. 
10  sooner  was  her  husband's  desire  whispered 
!  ear  of  our  last  married  lady,  but  the  cards 
were  clapped  on  the  table,  and  down  she  comes  witli, 
*  My  dear,  would  you  speak  with  me?'  He  receivs  ■ 
her  in  his  arms,  and,  after  repeated  caresses,  teb  ] 
her  the  experiment,  confesses  his  good-nature,  and  i 
assures  her,  that  since  she  could  now  command  her 
temper,  he  would  no  longer  disguise  his  own. 

1  received  the  following  letter  widi  a  dozen  of  wine, 
and  cannot  but  do  justice  to  the  liquor,  and  give  my 
testimony,  '  That  1  have  tried  it  upon  several  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  were  given  to  impertinent  abbre* 
viations  with  great  success.' 
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'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

*l  8^id  you  by*thi8  beairer,  and  not  per  bearer,  a 
bnen  of  tliat  olaret  which  is  to  be  sold  at  Garraway 's 
wffee^iouse^  on  Thursday  the  5th  day  of  October 
lext.  I  can  assure  you  I  hate  found  by  experience 
ke  efficacy  of  it,  in  amending  It  fault  you  complain 
if  in  your  last.  The  very  first  draught  of  it  has 
lone  dSect  on  the  speech  of  the  drinker,  and  restores 
in  the  letters  taken  away  by  the  elisions  so  justly 
xnnplained  of»  Will  Hazard  was  cured  of  his  Hif- 
lochimdria  by  three  glasses ;  and  the  gentleman,  who 
piye  you  an  account  of  his  late  indisposition,  has  in 
jtablic  company,  after  the  first  quart,  spoke  every 
(jUable  of  Uie  word  Plenipoteniiatyk     Your's,  &c.* 


N*232.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1710. 


From  my  ovm  Apartment,  October  2. 

I  HAVE  received  the  following  letter  from  my  unfor- 
tunate old  acquaintance  the  upholsterer,  who,  I  ob- 
lerved,  had  long  absented  himself  from  the  bench  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Mall.     Having  not  seen  him 
for  gome  time,  I  was  in  fear  I  should  soon  hear  of 
bis  death ;  especially  since  he  never  appeared,  though 
the  noons  have  been  of  late  pretty  warm,  and  the 
councils  at  that  place  very  full  from  the  hour  of 
twelve  to  three,  which  the  sages  of  that  board  em- 
ploy in  conference,  while   the  unthinking  part  of 
mankind  are  eating  and  drinking  for  the  support  of 
their  own  private  persons,  without  any  regard  to  the 
pabUc. 
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•SIR, 
I  should  have  waited  on  you  very  frequently*fi 
iave  discoursed  you  upon  some  matters  of  momeDfl 
but  that  I  love  to  be  well  informed  in  the  subject  apo 
which  I  consult  my  friends,  before  1  enter  into  d 
bate  with  them.  I  have  therefore,  with  the  utmo 
care  and  pains,  applied  myself  to  the  reading:  all  6 
writings  and  pamphlets  which  have  come  out  sin 
the  trial,  and  have  studied  night  and  day  in  order^ 
bemasterof  the  whole  controversy  :  bultheautho 
are  so  numerous,  and  the  state  of  affairs  alter  bo 
fast,  that  1  am  now  a  fortnight  behind-hand  ii 
reading,  and  know  only  how  things  stood  tweh 
days  ago.  I  wish  you  would  enter  into  those  nsefi 
subjects :  for  if  I  may  be  aUowed  to  say  so,  thei 
are  no  times  to  jest  in.  As  for  my  own  part,  yo 
know  very  well  that  I  am  of  apublic  spirit,  andae' 
regarded  my  own  interest,  but  looked  farther;  a 
let  me  tell  you  that  while  some  people  are  inindi 
only  themselves  and  families,  and  others  are  thii^ 
ing  only  of  their  own  country,  things  go  on  strange 
in  the  north.  I  foresee  very  great  evils  arising  fta 
the  neglect  of  transactions  at  a  distance,  for  whic 
reason  I  am  now  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend  u 
country,  which  I  design  as  an  answer  to  the  Crarl 
Muscovy's  letter  to  the  Grand  Seignior  concemit 
his  Majesty  of  Sweden.  I  have  endeavoured  i 
prove,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  espect  that  h' 
Swedish  Majesty  should  leave  Bender  withoutforl 
thousand  men ;  and  I  have  added  to  tliis  an  apolog 
for  the  Cossacks.  But  the  matter  multiplies  upon  mt 
and  I  grow  dim  with  much  writing ;  therefore  desir^ 
if  you  have  an  old  greeapair  of  spectacles,  such  art" 
you  used  about  your  fiftieth  year,  that  you  wodJA 
send  them  to  me ;  as  also  that  you  will  please  to  d^ 
sire  Mr.  Mcfrphew  to  send  me  in  a  bushel  of  cOlM 


flie  CTBdit  of  my  answer  to  his  Czarian  Majesty ; 
1  design  it  shall  be  printed  for  Morphew,  and  the 
gather  grows  sharp.  I  shall  take  it  kindly  if  you 
oold  order  him  also  to  send  me  the  papers  as  they 
line  out.  If  there  are  no  fresh  pamphlets  published, 
[Compute  that  I  shall  know  before  Ihe  end  of  next 
eath  what  has  been  done  in  town  to  this  day.  If 
were  not  for  an  ill  custom  lately  introduced  by  a 
«tftin  author,  of  talking  Latin  at  the  beginning  of 
rs,  matters  would  be  in  a  much  clearer  light 
they  are :  but,  to  our  comfort,  there  are  solid 
nlera  who  are  not  guilty  of  this  pedantry.  The 
M-Dran  writes  like  an  angel.  The  Moderator  is 
K  leading.  It  would  do  you  no  harm  to  read  the 
%ri-bo)  with  attention ;  he  is  very  deep  of  late.  He 
,  iBfttractive :  but  I  confess  a  little  satirical:  a 
Mippes!  he  cares  not  what  he  says.  The  Exa- 
18  admirable,  and  is  become  a  grave  and  Bub- 
al author.  But,  above  all,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
n  myself  in  my  judgment  of  those  whose  whole 
iga  consist  in  interrogatories  :  and  then  the  way 
rauwering,  by  proposing  questions  as- hard  to  them, 
loite  ae  extraordinary.  As  for  my  part,  I  tremble 
ese  novelties  ;  we  expose,  in  my  opinion,  our  af- 
too  mucli  by  it.  You  may  be  sure  the  French 
will  spare  no  cost  to  come  at  the  reading  of 
.  I  dread  to  think  if  the  fable  of  the  blackbirds 
bold  fall  into  his  hands.  But  I  shall  not  venture 
t  ny  more  until  I  uee  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  am,  &c.' 

'  P.  S.  I  take  the  Bender  letter,  in  the  Examiner, 
to  be  spurious.' 

"Ws  unhappy  correspondent,  whose  fantastical 
~"^.to  the  King  of  Sjoed<m  has  reduced  him  to 
'  ■  ■  edition  of  reason  and  fortune,  would  ap- 
raonstroHs  in  bis  madness,  did  we. 
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not  see  crowds  very  little  above  his  circumgU 
from  the  same  cause,  a  paBsion  to  politics. 

It  is  no  unpleasant  entertainment  to  considef 
commerce  even  of  the  sexes  interrupted  by  cUffeaiL 
in  state-afl'^rs,  A  wench  and  her  gaUant  pd 
last  week  upon  the  words  vntivtiicd  and  passicetS 
there  is  such  a  jargon  of  terms  got  into  the  n 
of  the  very  siUiesl  of  the  women,  that  you  c 
come  into  a  room  even  among  them,  but  you^ 
them  divided  into  Whig  and  Tory,  What  heigl 
the  humour  is,  that  all  the  hard  words  they  h 
they  certainly  suppose  to  be  terms  useful  in  tht 
putes  of  the  parties.  I  came  in  this  day  wherev 
were  in  very  hot  debate ;  and  one  of  them  propol 
to  me  to  explain  to  them  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween circumeision  and  predestination.  You  may  be 
sure  I  was  at  a  loss ;  but  they  were  too  angry  at 
each  other  to  wait  for  my  explanation,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  open  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  instead  of  thff-. 
usual  topics  of  dress,  gallantry,  and  scandal. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  it  should  be  possible 
that  this  turn  to  politics  should  so  universally  pre- 
vail to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  subject  ont  ot 
conversation;  and,  upon  mature  consideration,  find 
it  is  for  want  of  discourse.  Look  round  you  amtmg 
all  the  young  fellows  you  meet,  and  you  see  those 
who  have  the  least  relish  fov  books,  company,  ot 
pleasure,  though  they  have  no  manner  of  qnalitiea 
to  make  them  succeed  in  those  pursuits,  shall  maks 
very  passable  pohticians.  Thus  the  most  barren 
invention  shall  find  enough  to  say  to  make  one  ap- 
pear an  able  man  in  the  top  coiFee -houses.  It  ia 
but  adding  a  certain  vehemence  in  uttering  youN 
self,  let  the  thing  you  say  be  never  so  flat,  and  you 
shall  be  thought  a  very  sensible  man,  if  you  were 
not  too  hot.  As  love  and  honour  are  the  noblest 
motives  of  life;  so  the  pretenders  to  them,  without 


'tis. 

_  animated  by  tliem,  are  the  most  contemptible 
iff  sorts  of  pretenders.  Tlie  unjust  affectation  of, 
ij  thing  that  is  laudable  is  ignominious  in  propor- 
Ulo  the  worth  of  the  thing  we  affect ;  thus,  as  love 
[otje's  country  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  passions, 
'tee  the  most  ordinary  tools  in  a  nation  give  tliem- 
lf«  airs  that  way,  without  any  one  good  quality 
their  own  life,  has  something  in  it  romantic,  yet 
Kso  ridiculous  as  odious. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

V  Mr.  Bickerataif  has  received  Sylvia's  letter 
m  Tie  Bath,  and  his  sister  is  set  out  thither. 
KD  Frontly,  who  is  one  of  the  guides  for  the  town, 
lltsired  to  bring  her  into  company,  and  oblige  her 
ilh  a  mention  in  his  next  lampoon. 


N"233.     THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  5.  1710. 


r*r  pui*  Iccto  pglerunt  recresre  libello.— Hor,  1  Ep.  i.  3G. 

And  like  a  charm,  to  Ihe  upright  mind  »ai  pure, 

If  thrice  read  u'er,  will  yield  a  cenam  cure — B.  Wybnb. 

■,  Fnm  mil  own  Apartmrnf,  October  4. 

Wbxv  die  mind  has  been  perplexed  with  anxicms 
jtresand  passion;,  the  best  method  of  briogingit  to 
k  uual  state  of  tranquillity  is,  m  much  as  we  pos- 
Iblycan,  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  adversities  of 
srions  of  higher  consideration  in  virtue  and  merit 
^ourselves.  By  this  means  all  the  little  inci- 
bits  of  our  own  lives,  if  they  are  unfortunate,  seem 
"*  ^ect  of  justice  upon  our  faults  and  indis- 
*  When  those  whom  we  know  to  be  excel- 
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lent,  and  deserving  of  a  better  fate,  : 
we  cannot  but  resign  ourselves,  whom  r 
know  to  merit  u  much  worse  Elate  than  th« 
plftcedin.  For  such  and  many  other  occftsiol 
isone  admirable  relation  which  one  mightreO 
for  certain  periods  of  one's  life,  lo  touch,  ■ 
and  improve,  the  heart  of  man.  Tully  sfl[ 
where,  '  The  pleasures  of  a  husbandman  ail 
those  of  a  philosopher.'  In  like  lUEUiner'i 
say,  for  methinks  they  bear  the  same  propn 
to  another.  The  pleasures  of  humanity  are' 
those  of  devotion.  In  both  these  latter  satk 
there  is  a  certain  humiliation  which  exalU 
above  its  ordinary  state.  At  the  same  tin 
lessens  our  value  of  ourselves,  it  enlarges' 
mation  of  others.  The  history  I  am  going 
of,  is  that  of  Joseph  in  Holy  Writ,  which ! 
with  such  majestic  simplicity,  that  all  the  t 
strike  us  with  strong  touches  of  nature  and 
sion ;  and  he  must  be  a  stranger  to  both, ' 
read  it  with  attention,  and  not  be  overwhet 
the  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sorrow.  I  hope  i 
be  a  profanation,  to  tell  it  one's  own  W 
that  they  who  may  be  unthinking  enough  ts 
frequently  readers  of  such  papers  aa  thi»i 
Sacred  Writ,  may  be  advertised,  that  the' 
pleasures  the  imagination  can  be  entert^ 
are  to  be  found  there,  and  that  even  the  at: 
Scripture  is  more  than  human. 

Joseph,  a  beloved  child  of  Israel,  be«! 
diouB  to  his  elder  brethren,  for  no  other  li 
his  superior  beauty,  and  excellence  oft 
mind,  insomuch  that  they  could  not  bear ' 
in^  virtue,  and  let  him  live.  They  there 
spire  his  death ;  tot  nature  pleaded  so  str 
him  in  the  heart  of  one  of  them,  that  by 
suasion  they  determined  rather  to  bury  him  I 
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be  bis  immediate  csecutioaers  with  their  own 
J,  When  tlius  much  waa  obtained  for  him, 
minds  still  softened  towards  him,  and  they 
the  opportunity  of  some  pasaengers  to  sell  him 
Egypt,  Israel  was  persuaded  by  tie  artifice 
.  aons,  that  the  youth  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
a;  but  Joseph  was  sold  to  slavery,  and  still  ex- 
l  to  new  misfortunes,  from  the  same  cause  as 
2,  hiB  beauty  and  his  virtne.  By  a  false  ac- 
ion  he  was  committed  to  prison ;  but  in  process 
ae  delivered  from  it,  in  consideration  of  his 
m  and  knowledge,  and  made  the  governor  of 
tab's  house.  In  this  elevation  of  his  fortune, 
xjlhers  were  sent  into  Egypt,  to  buy  necessaries 
I  in  a  famine.  As  soon  as  they  are  brought  in- 
)  presence,  he  beholds,  but  he  beholds  with 
aasion,  the  men  who  had  sold  him  to  slavery, 
Aching  him  with  awe  and  reverence.  Wliile 
IB  looking  over  his  brethren,  he  takes  a  resolu- 
bo  indulge  himself  in  the  pleasure  of  stirring 
and  his  own  afiections,  by  keeping  himself  con- 
i,  and  examining  into  the  circumstances  of 
jamily.  For  this  end,  with  an  air  of  severity, 
trajtcluul  minister  to  Pharaoh,  he  accuses  them 
lies,  who  are  come  into  Egypt  with  designs 
st  the  state.  This  led  them  into  the  account 
1  he  wanted  of  them,  the  condition  of  their 
nt  father  and  little  brother,  whom  they  had  lefl 
d  them.  When  he  had  learned  that  his  brother 
iving,  he  demands  the  bringing  him  to  Egypt, 
iroof  of  their  veracity. 

I  it  would  be  a  vain  and  empty  endeavour  to 
ipt  laying  this  excellent  representation  of  the 
IBS  of  man  in  the  same  colours  as  they  appear 
;  Sacred  Writ,  in  any  other  manner,  or  almost 
ither  words,  than  those  made  use  of  in  the  page 
I  am  obliged,  therefore,  to  turn  my  d' 
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narrfttion  rather  into  a  comment  upon  the  » 
para  of  that  beautiful  and  passionate  aci 
Joseph  ex])ects  to  see  Benjamin,  how  DaturalJ 
how  forcible  is  the  reflection,  '  This  afiiictittf 
come  upon  ua,  in  that' we  saw  the  anguish  o 
brother's  soul  without  pity  !  How  moving  ni 
be  to  Joseph  to  hear  Reuben  accuse  the  rest,  t 
they  would  not  hear  what  he  pleaded  in  behalf  olr- 
his  innocence  and  distre^^s !  He  turns  from  themfj 
and  weeps  ;  but  comniauds  his  passion  so  far  as  ttf  i- 
give  orders  for  binding  one  of  them  in  the  presence  ) 
of  the  rest,  while  he  at  leisure  observed  their  dif-  _ii 
ferent  sentiments  and  concern  in  their  gesture  and  j. 
countenance.  When  Benjamin  is  demanded  in  j< 
bondage  for  stealing  the  cup,  with  what  force  and  I 
what  resignation  does  Judah  address  bis  hrother !  '  i 
'  In  what  words  shall  I  speak  to  lay  lord?  wilh  J 
what  confidence  can  I  say  any  thing  ?  Our  guilt  it  } 
but  too  apparent;  we  submit  to  our  fate.  We  are 
my  lord's  servants,  both  we  and  he  also  with  whom 
the  cup  is  found.'  When  that  is  not  accepted,  hoir 
pathetically  does  he  recapitulate  the  whole  stoiyf 
And,  approaching  nearer  to  Joseph,  delivers  himaalf  , 
as  follows ;  which,  if  we  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  , 
relation  between  the  pleader  and  the  judge,  U  is 
impossible  to  read  without  tears ; 

'SIR, 

'  Let  me  intrude  sa  far  upon  you,  even  in  the 
high  condition  in  which  you  are,  and  the  miserable 
one  in  which  you  see  me  and  my  brethren,  toinfona 
you  of  the  cu-cum  stances  of  us  unhappy  men  that 
prostrate  ourselves  before  you.  When  we  were  first 
examined  by  you,  you  inquired — for  what  reason  toy 
lord  inquired  we  know  not — but  you  inquired  whe* 
Iher  we  had  not  a  father  or  a  brother.  We  thea 
acquainted  you,  that  we  had  a  father,  an  old  man. 
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lio  had  a  child  of  his  old  age.,  itnd  had  buried  an- 
"iCT  80n,  whom  he  had  by  die  same  woman.  Vou 
w  pleased  to  i-ommand  us  to  bring  the  child  he 
i  remaining  down  to  you  ;  wS  ffid  so ;  and  he  has 
rfeited  bis  liberty.  But  aiy  falhpj-said  to  ua.  You 
Bw  that  my  wife  bare  nie  two  aons;  one  of  them 
■  torn  in  pieces ;  if  mischief  heftil-  this  also,  ii 
1  bring  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrowto  the  grave. 
eept,  therefore,  oh  my  lord !  me-fi).*  your  boad- 
iD,  and  let  the  lad  return  with  his  bl|ethreii,  that 
nay  Dot  see  the  evil  that  shall  come  on  triy  father/ 
ire  Joseph's  passions  ^rew  too  great  for  farther  dis- 
ue,  and  he  reveals  nimself  with  exclam^tionB  of 
mnkort  and  tenderness. 
'Aa£r  their  recovery  from  their  first  astonish  jnent, 
is  brethren  were  seized  with  fear  for  the  ii\ji/ries 
bcyhaddone  him;  but  how  generously  does' ,  he 
*p  them  in  countenance,  and  make  an  apology, 
r  them  !  '  Be  not  angry  with  yourselves  for  sell- 
g  me  hither ;  cali  it  not  so,  but  tlibik  Providenc*. . " 
M  me  before  you  to  preserve  life  1' 
It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  all  the  beauties 
of  lUt sacred  narrative;  but  any  one  who  shall  read 
■I,  U  an  hour  when  he  is  disengaged  from  all  other 
n|ttds  or  interests  than  what  arise  from  it,  will  feel 
ftetltemate  passion  of  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  son, 
KVBnn  in  him,  that  diey  will  incline  him  to  exert 
lamself  in  such  of  those  characters  as  happen  to  be 
Iw,  roach  above  the  ordinary  course  of  his  life. 


N°  234.     SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  T^^^ 

From  m^jMn  Apartment,  October  6.        ^^B 
I  RAVE  reasott'to  believe)  that  certain  of  my  con- 
temporaries have  made  use  of  an  art  1  some  tilW" 
ago  profesaed,-  i>f  being  often  designedly  dull ;  vei  * 
,  for  that  reasbn  shall  not  exert  myself  when  \i»^ 

I  them  lazy.     He  that  has  ao  much  to  struggle  wifti, 

I  as  the  man  who  pretends  to  censure  others,  imKl  ' 

keep  u^his  fire  for  an  onset,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
carry  his.  arras  a  little  carelessly  upon  an  ordinafy 
mapcb.'-  This  Paper  thecefore  shall  be  taken  up  by 
my  L-orrespon dents,  two  of  which  have  sent  me  Ae 
two'ftUowing  plain,  but  sensible  and  honest  lettere, 
iqtcD  subjects  no  less  important  than  those  of  Edu- 
cation and  Devotion. 

'SIR, 

'  1  am  an  old  man  retired  from  all  acquaintance 
with  the  town,  but  what  I  have  from  your  Papers, 
not  the  worst  entertainment  of  my  solitude;  yet 
being  still  a  well-wisher  to  my  country,  and  the 

I  commonwealth  of  learning  (a  qua  confiteor  tuiOMi 

atatis  mem  partem  abAorruisseJ,  and  hoping  the  plain 

I  phrase  in  writing  that  was  current  in  my  youngec 

days  would  have  lasted  for  my  time,  I  was  startled 
at  the  picture  of  modern  politeness,  transmitted  by 
your  ingenious  correspondent,  and  grieved  to  see  out 
sterling  English  language  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Clippers  and  Coiners.  That  mutilated  epistle,  coa- 
sisting  of  Hippo,  Rep's,  and  such-like  enormous  cur- 
tailings, was  a  mortifying  spectacle,  but  with  the 
reserve  of  comfort  to  ^d  this  and  other  abuses  of 
r  mother-tongue  so  pathetically  complained  of, 
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nd  to  the  proper  person  for  redressing  tbem,  the 
pensor  of  Great  Britain. 

'He  had  before  represented  the  deplorable  igno- 
guce  that  for  several  years  past  has  reigned  amongst 
inr  English  writers,  the  great  depravity  of  our  taste, 
lod  eoDtinual  corruption  of  oui  style.  But,  Sir, 
kefore  you  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  prescribing 
BBedies  for  these  distempers,  which  you  own  wjtl 
bqitire  the  greatest  care  and  application,  give  me 
teie,  having  long  had  my  eye  npon  these  mischiefs, 
mi  thoughts  exercised  about  them,  to  mention  what 
EbniBbly  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  them,  and  in 
BUT  friend  Horace's  words,  Qao  fonte  derivaia  dudts 
■  fatriam  populumquejluiit, 

I  '  I  take  our  corrupt  ways  of  writing  to  proceed 
pn  the  mistalics  and  wrong  measures  in  our  com- 
Imni  methods  of  Education,  which  1  always  looked 
UOB  as  one  of  our  national  grievances,  and  a  singu- 
iatity  that  readers  us,  no  less  than  our  situation, 

ViHG.  1  EcN  67-. 

A  race  of  men  from  all  iLe  «orld  dlsjoin'd — Drvdev. 

,  '  Itis  put  me  upon  consulting  the  most  celebrated 
iintics  on  that  subject,  to  compaie  our  practice  widi 
Adr  precepts,  and  find  where  it  was  tliat  we  came 
^rt  or  went  wide. 

'  But  after  all,  I  found  our  case  required  sorae- 
fblBg  more  than  these  doctors  had  directed,  and  the 
^uicipal  defect  of  our  English  discipline  to  lie  in 
Ijat  initiatory  part,  which  although  it  needs  the 
pestest  care  and  skill,  is  usually  left  to  the  conduct 
pf  those  blind  guides,  viz.  Chance  and  Ignorance. 

'  I  shall  trouble  you  with  but  a  single  instance, 
puisuant  to  what  your  sagacious  friend  has  said,  that 
M  could  furnish  you  with  a  catalogue  of  Engli^ 
|>ooks,  which  would  cost  you  a  hundred  pounds  at 
|rat  band,  wherein  you  could  not  find  ten  lines 
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together  of  common  grammar;  which  is  a 
sary  consequence  of  our  mismaiiagemenM 
province.  *j 

'  For  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  thatM 
of  proceeding  in  this  part  ol'  literature ?■> 
tender  wits  into  the  intricate  mazes  of  gramjj 
a  Latin  grammar  ?  to  learn  an  unknown  d 
unknown  tongue  ?  to  carry  them  a  dark  roa 
way  to  let  them  in  at  the  back  door?  WW 
teaching  them  first  the  grammar  of  theitJ 
tongue,  BO  easy  to  be  learned,  their  advans 
graminarg  of  Latin  and  Greek  would  be  gru 
easy  ;  hut  our  precipitate  way  of  hurrying  u 
such  a  gulf,  before  we  have  built  them  a  q 
it,  is  a  shock  to  their  weak  underBtandiagf 
they  seldom,  or  very  late,  recover.  In  the  ai 
we  wrong  nature,  and  slander  infants,  lA 
neither  capacity  nor  will  to  learn,  until  wef 
upon  service  beyond  their  strength,  and  th^ 
we  balk  them.  ] 

'  The  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are  all  heti 
the  Graces ;  nor  has  Grammar,  the  severe  tl 
all,  ao  frightful  a  face  of  her  own ;  it  is  tl| 
put  upon  it  that  scares  children.  She  is4 
speak  hard  words,  that  to  them  sound  liks> 
ing.     Let  her  talk  intelligibly,  and  they  «( 

'  In  this,  I  think,  as  on  other  accounts,  ( 
ourselves,  true  Britons,  always  overlooking 
tural  advantages.  It  has  been  the  practid 
wisest  nations  to  learn  their  own  language  M 
rules,  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  foU 
leaving  it  to  vulgar  use.  Our  English  ton(( 
a  learned  man,  is  the  most  determinate  ittl 
Btruction,  and  reducible  to  the  fewest  rules 
ever  language  has  less  grammar-in  it,  is  a 
ligible ;  and  whatever  ha£  more,  all  that  it4 


rii  caperfluous ;  for  which  reasons  he  would  have  it 
[■ade  the  foundation  of  learning  Latin,  and  all  other 
I  hngnages» 

*  To  speak  and  write  without  absurdity  the  Ian* 
,  gsige  of  one's  countiy  is  commendable  in  persons  of 
all  stations,  and  to  some  indispensably  necessary : 
nd  to  this  purpose  I  would  recommend,  above  all 
thingSy  the  having  a  grammar  of  our  mother-tongue 
fat  taught  in  our  schools,  which  would  faciUtate 
m  youUis  learning  their  Latin  and  Greek  g^ram- 
Bars,  with  spare  time  for  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
eoBmogn4>hy,  history,  &c.  that  would  make  them 
pass  the  spring  of  their  life  with  profit  and  pleasure, 
tkat  is  now  miserably  spent  in  grammatical  per- 
plexities. 

*  But  here^  methinks,  I  see  the  reader  smile,  and 
ready  to  ask  me,  as  the  lawyer  did  sexton  Diego  on 
his  bequeathing  rich  legacies  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  where  are  these  mighty  sums  to  be  raised  ? 
Where  is  there  such  a  grammar  to  be  had '(  I  will 
not  answer  as  he  did,  *  Even  where  your  Worship 
[leases/  No,  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  such  a 
grammar,  with  notes,  now  in  the  press,  and  to  be 
published  next  term. 

*  I  hear  it  is  a  chargeable  work,  and  wish  the 
pnblisher  to  have  customers  of  all  that  have  need  of 
nich  a  book ;  yet  fancy  that  he  cannot  be  much  a 
wfliBrer,  if  it  is  only  bought  by  all  that  have  more 
need  for  it  than  they  think  they  have. 

*  A  certain  author  brought  a  poem  to  Mr.  Cowley, 
^  his  perusal  and  judgment  of  the  performance, 
vhich  he  demanded  at  the  next  visit  with  a  poetas- 
ter^g  assurance;  and  Mr.  Cowley,  with  his  usual 
niodesty,  desired  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  look  a 
Httle  to  the  grammar  of  it.  *  To  the  grammar  of  it ! 
what  do  you  mean,  Sir,  would  you  send  me  to  school 
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again?' — '  Why,  Mr.  H ,  would  it  do  you  any^ 

harm?'  •  '  -^ 

*  This  put  me  on  considering  how  this  voys^rf  "^ 
literature  may  be  made  with  more  safety  and  profit  "; 
expedition  and  delight ;  and  at  last  for  completing  :' 
so  good  a  service,  to  request  your  directions  in  so' 
deplorable^  a  case :  hoping  that,  as  you  have  had  -^ 
compassion  on  our  overgrown  coxcombs  in  concerns  J 
of  less  consequence,  you  will  exert  your  charity  to?  3 
wards  innocents,  and  vouchsafe  to  be  guardian  to  ^ 
the  children  and  youth  of  Great  Britain  in  this  int-'  "i| 
portant  affair  of  education,  wherein  mistakes  aQ^-'g 
wrong  measures  have  so  often  occasioned  their  aveN  -^ 
sion  to  books,  that  had  otherwise  proved  the  chief  ^-r! 
ornament  and  pleasure  of  their  life.  I  am,  wWi '  ^ 
sincerest  respect.  Sir,  Yours,  &c.' 

'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF,  St.  Clemeats^OctS.  .    ^ 

*  I  observe,  as  the  season  begins  to  grow  cold,  sg"  i 
does  people's  devotion ;  insomuch,  that  instead  of 
filling  the  churches,  that  united  zeal  might  keep  one 
warm  there,  one  is  left  to  freeze  in  almost  bare  walls 
by  those  who  in  hot  weather  are  troublesome  the  con- 
trary way.  This,  Sir,  needs  a  regulation  that^none 
but  you  can  give  to  it,  by  causing  those  who  absent 
themselves  on  account  of  weather  only  this  winter- 
time, to  pay  the  apothecaries*  bills  occasioned  by 
coughs,  catarrhs,  and  other  distempers,  contracted 
by  sitting  in  empty  seats.  Therefore,  to  you  I  apply 
myself  for  redress,  having  gotten  such  a  cold  on 
Sunday  was  sevennight,  that  has  brought  me  almost 
to  your  Worship's  age  from  sixty,  within  less  than  a 
fortnight.     I  am. 

Your  Worship's  in  all  obedience, 

W.  E.* 
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^     Sdt  genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astruni. 

HoR.  2  Ep.  ii.  187. 

Bat  whence  these  tarns  of  inclination  rose. 
Hie  genius  this,  the  god  of  nature  knows: 
Iliat  mystic  power,  which  our  actions  guides, 
..    Attends  our  stars,  and  o'er  our  lives  presides. — Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  October  9. 

i&ifOKO  those  inclinations  which  are  common  to  all 
B»ai,  there  is  none  more  unaccountable  than  that 
ntqual  love  by  which  parents  distinguish  their  chil- 
dren from  each  other.  Sometimes  vanity  and  self- 
bve  appear  to  have  a  share  towards  this  effect:  and 
n  other  instances  I  have  been  apt  to  attribute  it  to 
nere  instinct :  but,  however  that  is,  we  frequently 
€6  the  child,  that  has  been  beholden  to  neither  of 
hese  impulses  in  his  parents,  in  spite  of  being  neg- 
ected,  snubbed,  and  thwarted  at  home,  acquire  a 
behaviour  which  makes  him  as  agreeable  to  all  the 
■est  of  the  world,  as  that  of  every  one  else  of  their 
amily  is  to  each  other.  I  fell  into  this  way  of 
ttnnng  from  an  intimacy  which  I  have  with  a  very 
jood  house  in  our  neighbourhood,  where  there  are 
ihree  daughters  of  a  very  different  character  and  ge- 
tiius.  The  eldest  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  cun- 
fiing ;  the  second  has  good-sense,  but  no  artifice  ; 
the  third  has  much  vivacity,  but  little  understanding; 
The  first  is  a  fine,  but  scornful  woman ;  the  second 
IS  not  charming,  but  very  winning ;  the  third  is  no 
^ay  commendable,  but  very  desirable.  The  father 
of  tWse  young  creatures  was  ever  a  great  pretender 
to  wit;  the  mother  a  woman  of  as  much  coquetry. 
This  turn  in  the  parents  has  biassed  their  affections 
towards  their  children.     The  old  man  supposes  Iho 


eldest  of  his  own  genius ;  and  ihe  mother  looks  u 
the  youngest  as  herself  renewed.  By  this  mej 
all  the  lovers  tliat  approach  the  house  are  discar 
by  the  father,  for  not  observing  Mrs.  Mary's  wit 
beauty ;  and  by  the  mother,  for  being  bhnd  to 
mien  and  air  of  Mrs.  Biddy,  Come  never  so  m 
pretenders,  they  are  not  suspected  to  have  the  1 
thought  of  Jfr*.  Betty,  the  middle  daughter,  Bt 
therefore,  is  mortified  into  a  woman  of  a  great  i 
of  merit,  and  knows  she  must  depend  on  that  c 
for  her  advancement.  The  middlemoBt  is  thus 
favourite  of  all  her  acquaintance,  as  well  as  m 
while  the  other  two  carry  a  certain  insolence  at 
them  in  all  conversations,  and  expect  the  partie 
which  they  meet  with  at  home  to  attend  tliemwb 
ever  they  appear.  So  little  do  parents  underst 
that  they  are,  of  all  people,  the  least  judges  of  t 
children's  merit,  that  what  they  reckon  such  is 
dotn  any  thing  else  but  a  repetition  of  their  own  fa 
and  infirmities. 

There  is,  methinks,  some  excuse  for  being  pa 
cular,  when  one  of  the  offspring  has  any  defec 
nature.  In  this  case,  the  child,  if  we  may  sospi 
is  so  much  the  longer  the  child  of  its  parentB,  i 
calls  for  the  continuance  of  their  care  and  indulge 
from  the  slowness  of  its  capacity,  or  the  weaknet 
its  body.  But  there  is  no  enduring  to  see  I 
enamoured  only  at  the  sight  of  their  own  impertin 
cies  repeated,  and  to  observe,  as  we  may  sometio 
that  they  have  a  secret  dislike  of  their  children 
a  degeneracy  from  their  \ery  crimes.  Conun 
me  to  Lady  Goodly;  she  is  c^iual  to  all  her  ( 
children,  but  prefers  them  to  those  of  all  the  wi 
beside.  My  lady  is  a  perfect  hen  in  the  care  of 
brood;  she  fights  and  she  squabbles  with  all  ; 
appear  where  ihey  come,  but  is  wholly  unbia 
dispensing  her  favours  among  them.     1' 


■18  M  to  defame  all  the  young  womea  in  her 
iboodi  by  TJ  a  its,' whispers,  intimations,  and 
(-■all  which  she  ends  with  thanking  Heaven, 
"TDo  'lirmg'  is  so  blessed  with  such  obedient 
■iaclined  children  as  herself.  Perhaps,' 
'Betty  cannot  dance  like  Mrs.  Frontinet, 
I  It  18  no  great  matter  whether  she  does  or  not ; 
she  comes  into  a  room  with  a  good  grace;  thoijgh 
saya  it  that  should  not,  she  looks  like  a  gentle- 
nan.  Then,  if  Mrs.  Rebecca  is  not  so  talkative 
the  mighty  wit  Mrs.  Clapper,  yet  she  is  discreet, 
knows  betterwhat  she  says  when  she  does  speak, 
r  wit  be  slow,  her  tongue  never  runs  before  it.' 
land  parent  lifts  up  her  eyes  and  hands  in  con- 
iratulatioD  of  her  own  good  fortune,  and  is  mali- 
usly  thankful  that  none  of  her  girls  are  like  any  of 
'ne^hboiirs:  bnt  this  preference  of  her  own  to 
others  is  grounded  upon  an  impulse  of  nature ; 
while  those,  who  like  one  before  another  of  their  own, 
we  Bo  onparJonably  unjust,  that  it  could  hardly  he 
equalled  in  the  children,  though  they  preferred  all 
'the  rest  of  the  world  to  such  parents.  It  is  no  ur- 
feasant  entertainment  to  see  a  bail  at  a  dancing- 
it^ool,  and  observe  the  joy  of  relations  when  the 
young  ones,  for  whom  they  are  concerned,  are  in 
notion.  You  need  not  he  told  whom  the  dancers 
belong  to.  At  their  first  appearance,  the  passions 
oTlbur  parents  are  in  their  faces,  and  there  is  always 
I  nod  of  approbation  stolen  at  a  good  step,  or  a 
{ncefal  turn. 

■  I  remember,  among  all  my  acquaintance,  but  one 
tBu  whom  I  have  thought  to  live  with  his  children 
with  equanimity  and  a  good  grace.  He  had  three 
son* and  one  daughter,  whom  he'bred  with  all  the 
care  imaginable  in  a  liberal  and  ingenious  way.  1 
have  often  heard  him  say, '  he  had  the  weakness  to 
]uve  one  much  better  than  the  other,  but  that  he  took 
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_B  much  pniiu  to  correct  that  as  any  other  c 
passion  that  could  arise  in  his  tniud.'  His  i 
vas,  to  make  it  the  only  pretension  in  his  cliildl 

to  his  favour,  to  be  kind  to  each  other ;  and  he  win 
tell  them,  '  ihat  he  who  was  the  best  brother,  1 
would  reckon  the  best  son.'  This  turned  1 
thoughts  into  an  emulation  for  the  superiority 
Icind  and  tender  affection  towards  each  o^er.  i 
boys  behaved  themselves  very  early  with  a  mull 
friendship ;  and  their  sister,  instead  of  the  groi 
familiarities,  and  impertinent  freedoms  in  behaviouij 
usual  in  otlier  houscB,  was  always  treated  by  ibeni 
with  as  much  complaisance  as  any  other  young  ladj 
of  their  acquaintance.  It  was  an  unspeakable  plw 
sure  to  visit,  or  sit  at  a  meal,  in  that  family.  I  bni 
often  seen  the  old  man's  heart  flow  at  his  eyes  wifl 
joy,  upon  occasions  which  would  appear  indiffentj 
to  such  as  were  strangers  to  the  turn  of  his  mini 
but  a  very  slight  accident,  wherein  he  saw  his  dA 
dren'e  good.will  to  one  another,  created  in  him  Hi 
godlike  pleasure  of  loving  them  because  they  lorai 
each  other.  This  great  command  of  himself,  il 
hiding  his  first  impulse  to  partiality,  at  last  improvd 
to  a  steady  justice  towards  them ;  and  that,  whid 
at  first  was  but  an  expedient  to  correct  his  weaknosi 
was  afterward  the  measure  of  his  virtue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  those  parents  who  are  interesta 
in  the  care  of  one  child  more  than  that  of  another 
no  longer  deserve  the  name  of  parents,  but  are,  ii 
effect,  as  childish  as  their  children,  in  having  sud 
unreasonable  and  ungoverued  iacUnations.  A  fathe 
of  this  sort  has  degraded  himself  into  one  of  his  owi 
offspring;  for  none  but  a  child  would  take  partil 
the  passions  of  children. 
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Vttdo  qtA  natale  solam  dulcedine  mentem 
I  Tangit^  et  immemoreni  non  sinit  esse  sui. 
.,  Ovid.  £p.  ex  Pont.  I.  111. 

t    A  nameless  fondness  for  our  native  clime, 

T^mplis  o^er  change,  and  all-devouring  time, 
<     Oar  next  regards  our  friends  and  Kindred  Claim ; 
>    And  everj  bosom  feels  the  sjmpadietic  flame. — R.  Wtknb 

From  my  own  Apartment,  October  1 1. 

^ruiD  in  the  registers  of  my  family  that  the  branch 
If  die  ]Kckerita&»  from  which  I  am  descended,  came 
iBginaHy  out  of  Ireland,  This  has  given  me  a  kind 
if  Batnral  alFection  for  that  country.  It  is  therefore 
lifli  {Measure  that  I  see  not  only  some  of  the  greatest 
nrriors,  bttt  also  of  the  greatest  wits,  to  be  natives 
)f  diat  kingdom.  The  gentleman  who  writes  the 
Ulowing  letter  is  one  of  these  last.  The  matter  of 
Met  contained  in  it  is  literally  true,  though  the  divert- 
Bf  manner  in  which  it  is  told  may  give  it  the  colour 
a  a  fable. 

To  Isaac  Bickerstaff^  Esquire,  at  his  House 
in  Great  Britain. 

'  SIB»  Dublin. 

*  FincBng,  by  several  passages  in  your  Tatlers, 
l^you  are  a  person  curious  in  natural  knowledge^ 
1  thouglht  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you  to 
give  you  the  following  history  of  the  migration  of 
^g8  into  this  country.  There  is  an  ancient  tradi- 
^on  among  the  wild  philosophers  of  this  kingdom, 
^at  the  whole  island  was  once  as  much  infested  by 

^«>g8,  as  that,  wherein  Whittington  made  his  for- 
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tune,  was  my  mice.     InEomuch  that  it  is  aaidj 
donalti  the  First  could  no  more  sleep,  bj  r 
these    Dutch  nightingales,   as  they  i 
Paris,  thairPharaoh  could  when  they  croaked 
bed-chamber.      It  was  in  the  reign  of  th^ 
ionaich.  thai  St.  Patrick  arrived  in  Ire 
s  famous  for  destroying  vermin  as  any 
ofoiir  times.     If  we  may  believe  the  ti 
killed  more  in  one  day  than  a  flock  of  stoA 
have  done  in  a  twelvemonth.     From  that  t 
about  five  hundred  years  there  was  not 
heard  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  I 
mained,  which  in  former  ages  had  been  sofl 
fjUy  stocked  with  those  inhabitants. 

'  When  the  arts  began  to  flourish  in  the  ri 

King  Charles  11.,  and  that  great  monarch  h 

himself  at  the  head  of  the  Itoyal  Society,  t 

I   them  forward  into  the  discoveries  of  Nataq 

■aid,  that  several  proposals  were  laid  I 

majesty,  for  the  importing  of  frogs  into  Irelai 

order  to  it,  a  virtuoso  of  known  abilities  vftG 

mously  elected  by  the  Society,  and  instrastd 

tiie  whole  management  of  that  affair.    For  d' 

be  took  along  with  him  a  sound  able'bc 

of  a  strong  hale  constitution,  that  had  given  p 

I  of  his  vigour  by  several  leaps  that  he  had  i 

I  before  that  learned  body.  They  took  ship,  e 

together  until  they  came  within  sight  of  the  hill  4 

Hoath,  before  the  frog  discovered  any  symptoms  V 

being  indisposed  by  his   voyage :  but  s      '     '    ' 

chopped  about,  and  began  to  blow  from  the  Ii 

coast,  he  grew  sea-sick,  or  rather  land-sick ;  forU 

learned  companion  ascribed  it  to  the  particles  of  djj 

Boil  with  which  the  wind  was  impregnated.    He ' 

confirmed  in  his  conjecture,  when,  upon  the  wiiw- 

l^tnrning   about,  his  fellow-traveller   sensibly  rew 

■Tered,  nnd  continued  in  good  health  until  his  r!^ 
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[imQ  upon  the  shore,  where  he  suddenly  relapsed, 
1  expired  upon  a  Ring*s-End  car  in  his  way  to 
lUin.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  se- 
IKeral  times  in  that  reign,  but  to  no  purpose.  A 
tng  was  never  known  to  take  three  leaps  upon 
Imh  turf,  before  he  stretched  himself  out,  and  died. 
.  'Whether  it  were  that  the  philosophers  on  this 
ide  the  water  despaired  of  stocking  the  island  with 
;|ki8  useful  animal,  or  whether,  in  the  following  rei^, 
,'itwas  not  thought  proper  to  undo  the  miracle  of  a 
popish  saint ;  I  do  not  hear  of  any  farther  progress 
Bue  in  this  afiair  until  about  two  years  after  the 
btttle  of  the  Boyne. 

'  It  was  then  that  an  ingenious  physician,  to  the 
lionour  as  well  as  improvement  of  his  native  coun- 
try, performed  what  the  English  had  been  so  long 
attempting  in  vain.  This  learned  man,  with  the 
bucard  of  his  life,  made  a  voyage  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  filled  several  barrels  with  the  choicest 
ipawn  of  frogs  that  could  be  found  in  those  parts, 
liiis  cai^  he  brought  over  very  carefully,  and  af- 
toward  disposed  of  it  in  several  warm  beds,  that 
\b  thought  most  capable  of  bringing  it  to  life.  The 
doctor  was  a  very  ingenious  physician,  and  a  very 
good  Protestant ;  for  which  reason,  to  shew  his  zeal 
igainst  popery,  he  placed  some  of  the  most  promis- 
ing spawn  in  the  very  fountain  that  is  dedicated  to 
&e  saint,  and  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Patrick's 
Well,  where  those  animals  had  the  impudence  to 
inake  their  first  appearance.  They  have,  since  that 
time,  very  much  increased  and  multiplied  in  all  the 
ndghbourhood  of  this  city.  We  have  here  some  cu- 
rioTis  inquirers  into  natural  history,  who  observe 
their  motions  with  a  design  to  compute  in  how  many 
years  they  will  be  able  to  hop  from  Dublin  to  Wex- 
ford; though,  as  I  am  informed,  not  one  of  them 
^  yet  passed  the  mountains  of  Wicklow. 
^.  M 
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'  I  am  farther  informed,  that  several  graziera  ofj 
the  cDUDty  of  Cork  have  entered  into  a  project  of] 
planting  a  colony  in  those  parts,  at  the  instance  ofl 
the  French  Protestants  ;  and  I  know  not  bat  thfip. 
same  design  may  be  on  foot  in  other  parts  of  the! 
kingdom,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  British  nation  do  not 
think  6t  to  prohibit  the  faither  importation  of  Eng^- 
lish  frogs.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  aerrant, 

T.  b; 

There  is  no  study  more  becoming  a  rational  crea- 
ture than  that  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  but,  as  se-  J 
TCral  of  our  modern  wtnoti  manage  it,  their  speeu-  " 
lations  do  not  ao  much  tend  to  open  and  enlai^e 
the  mind,  as  to  contract  and  fix  it  upon  trifles. 


This  in  England  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  ta 
the  worthy  elections  that  are  so  frequently  made  io 
our  Royal  Society.  They  seem  to  be  in  a  confetb- 
racy  against  men  of  polite  genius,  noble  thoughfj- 
and  diffusive  learning  ;  and  choose  into  their  assem- 
blies such  as  have  no  pretence  to  wisdom,  but  want 
of  wit ;  or  to  natural  knowledge,  but  ignorance  nt 
every  thing  else,  1  have  made  observations  in  tU* 
matter  ao  long,  that  when  I  meet  with  a  young 
fellow  that  is  a  humble  admirer  of  these  science^ 
but  more  dull  than  the  rest  of  the  company,  1  eon-" 
elude  him  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 


i 


^^P*  SATUf 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1710. 


Corpi)ra.~-Ovij).  Met,  i,  1. 

Of  bodin  changed  to  larioui  forms  1  aing— Dryden. 

From  mif  own  Apartment,  October  13. 
pUiNO  home  last  oigbt  before  my  usual  hour,  1 
ok  ft  book  into  my  hand,  in  order  to  divert  myself 
Eth  it  imtil  bed-time.  Milton  chanced  to  be  my 
Ithor,  whose  admirable  poem  of  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
rvcB  at  once  to  fill  the  mind  with  pleasing  ideas, 
)(I  with  good  thoughts,  and  was  therefore  the  most 
Vpet  book  for  my  purpose.  I  was  amusing  my- 
If  with  that  beautiful  passage  in  which  the  Poet 
presents  Eve  sleeping  by  Adam's  side,  with  the 
t?il  sitting  at  her  ear,  and  inspiring  evil  thoughts, 
(ider  the  shape  of  a  toad.  Ithuriel,  one  of  the 
Ikardian  angels  of  the  place,  walking  his  nightly 
)nDdi,  saw  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  hid  in  this 
|atha«Mite  animal,  which  he  touched  with  his  spear. 

&  spear  being  of  a  celestial  temper,  had  such  a 
virtue  in  it,  that  whatever  it  was  applied  to 
tanediately  flung  off  all  disguise,  and  appeared  in 
fmatural  figure,  I  am  afraid  the  reader  will  not 
jKdon  me,  if  1  content  myself  with  explaining  the 
puuge  in  prose,  without  giving  it  in  the  author's 
own  injnutabte  words : 


On  hp  led 

lluiUng  IIk  iDuni. 
IniEiich  Dfnhum  th 


radiant  files, 

:8c  to  the  boner  din 

J  Mught.     Him  there 

SlpuUkflBtaad,  clneBt  Iheear  ofEvE; 
™ijing  by  his  ilovilish  art  to  leaoh 
jj*  wgtna  of  hei  fancy,  »iid  with  Ihem  furgi 
Uliuiuni  Bt  he  list,  phantasms  nnil  dceBmi  -, 


Or  if,  inipiiing  venom,  he  mighl  taint 
The  aoimtlspirils  (Ihal  from  puie  blood  arise 
Liki!  gentle  breaths  ffom  men  pure),  thence  ral 
per'd,  disconleiiled  thnughti. 


g,  engend'ring  pride. 


Al  least  diat 


Him  ihua  inienij  iLounei  v*tm  ms  sperr 
Touch'd  lightly  ;  for  no  faliehood  can  endure 
ToDCh  of  celestial  letoper,  but  retumi 
Offeree  to  his  owDlikeiieEs.     Up  he  starts 
Discorer'd  and  surprised.     As  when  a  spark 
UghU  on  ■  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 


Fit  for  the  lii 


nagaiiuB 


itty  grain. 


Agai 

With  sudden  blaie  dUfus    . 

So  started  np  in  his  own  shape  the  £ei 

I  could  not  forbear  thinking  how  happy  i 
would  bein  the  possession  of  this  spear;  orn 
atjvantage  it  would  be  to  a  minister  of  slate  n 
master  of  such  a  white  staff.  It  would  help  him  t 
discover  his  friends  from  his  enemies,  men  of  ahilitie 
from  pretenders :  it  would  hinder  him  from  beioi 
imposed  upon  by  appearances  and  professions;  an 
might  be  made  use  of  as  a  kind  of  slate-test,  whid 
no  artifice  could  elude. 

These  thoughts  made  very  lively  impressions  01 
my  imagination,  which  were  improved,  instead  0 
being  defaced,  by  sleep,  and  produced  in  me  tli 
following  dream:  I  was  no  sooner  fallen  asleep, bu 
methought  the  angel  Ithuriel  appeared  to  me,  and 
with  a  smile  that  still  added  to  his  celestial  beau^ 
made  me  a  present  of  the  spear  which  he  held  inbi 
hand ;  and  disappeared.  To  make  trials  of  it,  I  wea 
into  a  place  of  public  resort. 

The  first  person  that  passed  by  me,  was  a  lai\ 
that  had  a  particular  shyness  in  the  cast  of  her  eye 
and  a  more  than  ordinanr  reservedness  in  all  th 
parts  of  her  behaviour.  She  seemed  to  look  upo 
man  as  an  obscene  creature,  with  a  certain  scot 


r-m. 


11   and  fear  of  him.     In  the  height  of  her  airs  1  touched 

1 1  ker  gently  with  my  wand,  when,  to  my  unspeakable 
BDrpnse,  she  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  made  me  blush 
in  my  sleep.  As  I  was  hasting  away  from  this  un- 
disguised prude,  I  saw  a  lady  in  earnest  discourse 
wi^  another,  and  overheard  her  say,  with  some  ve- 
bemence,  '  Never  tell  me  of  him,  for  I  am  resolved 
Id  die  a  virgin  !'  I  had  a  curiosity  to  try  her ;  but, 
u  soon  as  I  laid  my  wand  upon  her  head,  she  im- 
mediately fell  in  labour.  My  eyes  were  diverted 
(torn  her  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  walked  near 
me,  hand  in  hand,  after  a  very  loving  manner.  I 
gwe  each  of  them  a  gentle  tap,  and  the  next  instant 
■aw  the  woman  in  breeches,  and  the  man  with  a  fan 
inhighand.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the 
long-  series  of  metamorphoses  that  I  entertained  my- 
self with  in  my  night's  adventure,  of  Whigs  dis- 
gaiied  in  Tories,  and  Tories  in  Whigs ;  men  in  red 
coats,  that  denounced  terror  in  their  countenance, 

Nbling  at  the  touch  of  my  spear;  others  in  black, 
tpjua  in  their  mouths,  but  swords  in  their  hands. 
HteUatories  of  noblemen  changed  into  usurers, 
■kgistrates  into  beadles ;  of  freethinkers  into 
Bnts,  and  reformers  intowhoremasters.  Imust 
■B*!,  however,  omit  the  mention  of  a  grave  citizen 
who  passed  by  me  with  a  huge  clasped  Bible  under 
liis  arm,  and  a  band  of  a  most  immoderate  breadth ; 
but,  upon  a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  he  let  drop  his 
book,  and  fell  a-picking  my  pocket. 

In  the  general  I  observed,  that  those  who  ap- 
peared good,  often  disappointed  my  expectations;  , 
hat  that,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  appeared  very 
bad,  still  grew  worse  upon  the  experiment :  as  the 
toad  in  Milton,  which  one  would  have  thought  the 
most  deformed  part  of  the  creation,  at  Ithuriel's 
xiroke  became  more  deformed,  and  started  up  into 
a  devil. 

M  3 


1 

I 


^^    but 


Among  all  tbe  persons  that  I  touched,  th« 

It  one  who  stood  the  test  of  iiiy  v&ad ;  and,^ 
many  repetitions  of  the  attoke.  stuck  to  his  ^ 
and  remained  steady  and  fixed  to  his  first  a^~' 
ance.  This  was  a  young  man,  who  boasted  a 
distempers,  wild  debauches,  insults  upon  holyfi 
and  affronts  to  religion. 

My  heart  was  extremely  troubled  at  this  i 
The  contemplation  of  the  whole  species,  so  e< 
sunk  in  corruption,  filled  my  mind  with  a  melai 
that  is  inexpressible,  and  my  discoveries  still  ■ 
to  my  affliction.  r 

In  the  midst  of  these  sorrows  which  I  had  i 
heart,  methought  there  passed  by  me  a  coilplefl 
coaches  with  purple  liveries.  There  sat  in  each  d 
them  a  person  with  a  very  venerable  aspect.  Al 
the  appearance  of  them  the  people,  who  were  pf 
thered  round  roe  in  great  multitudes,  divided  inta 
parties,  as  they  were  disposed  to  favour  either  of 
those  reverend  persons.  The  enemies  of  one  of  then) 
begged  rae  to  touch  him  with  my  wand,  and  assured 
me  1  should  see  his  lawn  converted  into  a  cloak. 
The  opposite  party  told  me  with  as  much  assunmcEi 
that  il'  I  laid  my  wand  upon  the  other,  I  should  Bee 
his  garments  embroidered  with  flower-de-luces,  and 
his  head  covered  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  f  made 
the  experiment ;  and,  to  my  great  joy,  saw  them  botB 
without  any  change,  distributing  their  blessings  U 
the  people,  and  praying  for  those  who  had  reviled 
them.  Is  it  possible,  thought  1,  that  good  men,  who 
are  so  few  in  number,  should  be  divided  among 
themselves,  and  give  better  quarter  to  the  vicioni 
that  are  in  their  party,  than  the  most  strictly  virtuooi 
who  are  out  of  it?  Are  the  ties  of  faction  abow 
those  of  religion? — I  was  going  on  in  my  soUloquiei 
but  some  sudden  accident  awakened  me,  wtien. 
found  my  hand  grasped,  but  my  spear  gone.    Th 
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nfiection  on  so  very  odd  a  dream  made  me  ligure  to 
,^_Jf  what  a  strange  face  the  world  would  bear, 
Iniid  all  roanlund  appear  in  their  proper  shapes  and 
llineters,  without  hypocriay  and  disguise?  I  am 
"d  the  earth  we  live  upon  would  appear  to  other 
ntellectua]  beings  no  better  than  a  planet  peopled 
b  monsters.  This  should,  methinks,  inspire  ub 
irith  an  honest  ambition  of  recommending  ourselve« 
}se  invisible  spies,  and  of  being- what  we  would 
appear.  There  was  one  circumstance  in  my  forego- 
ing dreun,  which  1  at  tirst  intended  to  conceal ;  but, 
upon  second  thoughts,  I  cannot  look  upon  myself 
■1  a  candid  and  impartial  historian,  if  I  do  not  ac- 
maint  my  reader,  that  upon  takiug  Ithuriel's  spear 
into  my  hand,  though  I  was  before  an  old  decrepit 
fellow,  I  appeared  a  very  handsome,  jolly,  black 
But  1  kuow  my  enemies  will  say  this  is  prais- 
ing my  own  beauty,  for  which  reason  I  will  speak 
lOre  of  it. 


1 


R-aas.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1710. 


From  my  oian  Apartment,  October  16. 
I  Stohms  at  sea  are  so  frequently  described  by  the 
I  ucieni  poets,  and  copied  by  the  moderns,  that  when- 
I  ever  i  find  the  winds  begin  to  rise  in  a  new  heroic 
I  poem,  1  generally  skip  a  leaf  or  two  until  I  come 
I  nXo  fair  weather.  Virgil's  tempest  is  a  masterpiece 
1  D  this  kind,  and  is  indeed  so  naturally  drawn,  Aat 
e  who  has  made  a  voyage,  can  scarce  read  it  with- 


out  beiDg  eea-aick.  Land-showers  are  no  less 
quent  among  the  poets  tlian  the  former,  but  I 
member  none  of  them  which  have  not  fallen  in 
country;  for  which  reason  they  are  generally  t 
with  the  lowings  of  oxen  and  the  bleating^  of  sh 
and  very  often  embellished  with  a  rainbow. 

Virgil's  land-shower  is  likewise  the  best  it 
kind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  shower  of  consequence, 
contributes  to  the  main  design  of  the  poem,  by 
ting  off  a  tedions  ceremonial,  and  bringing  nkal 
to  a  speedy  conclusion  between  two  potentate 
different  sexes.  Myingenious  kinsman,  Mt.  Hunt] 
WagBtafF,  who  treats  of  every  subject  after  a  raai 
that  no  other  author  has  done,  and  better  than 
other  can  do,  has  sent  me  the  description  of  a  C 
shower.  I  do  not  question  but  the  reader  rem 
bers  my  cousin's  description  of  the  Morning  c 
breaks  m  town,  which  is  printed  in  the  ninth  ft| 
and  is  another  exquisite  piece  of  this  local  poi 

Careful  obseruera  maj  forelel  the  hour 
(By  aute  prognostics)  when  todresd  a  shsoer; 
While  rain  depend?,  ihe  pensive  cat  gives  o'er 
Her  fralici,  and  purines  her  Uil  no  maie. 
'  ReiurDiag  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  link 
Strike  jour  offendeil  sense  with  double  slink. 
If  you  be  wise,  theo  go  not  far  to  dine. 
You'll  spend  in  coach-hire  mare  than  save  in  wine. 
A  coming  shower  yunr  shooting  cams  presage. 
Old  aches  will  ihrob,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage. 
Sannteriiig  in  coSee-house  is  Dulnian  teen; 
He  dames  the  climBte.  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  Ihe  SLOUth,  rising  with  dabbled  wiogi, 
A  lable  cload  athwait  the  welkin  flings. 
That  awill'd  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain. 
And,  like  a  dmnkaid,  gives  il  np  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  Ibeiope, 
Whilst  the  first  drrziling  sliawer  is  home  aslope  : 
Such  is  that  Gprinkliug  which  some  careless  quean 
Plirls  on  ^ou  from  her  mop,  bat  not  so  clean. 

<u  fly,  invoke  the  gods ;  Ihen,  turning,  stop 
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Kor  jet  tbe  dost  bad  shunn'd  th'  unequal  strife. 

But*  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life ; 

Andy  wafted  with  its  foe  bj  violent  gust, 

"Twaa  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 

Ab !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  ud. 

When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ? 

Hb  only  coat,  where  dust,  confus'd  with  rain, 

Boogjien  the  nap,  and  leave  a  mingled  stain  ? 
Now,  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down. 

Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 

To  ahops,  in  crowds,  the  daggled  females  fly, 
I      Fieteiid  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
I     Tbe  Tcnmlar  spruce,  while  ev'iy  spout's  abroach, 

Staya  till^tis  nor,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
r    Tbe  tndc'd-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides, 
1^     While  streams  run  down  her  oWd  umbniUi^i  sides. 
^     Hen  varioos  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led, 
^      Coamenoe  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed, 
i     MnmpKant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs 
'     Tomt  Ifaeir  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
f*     Bord  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
P    ynSkt  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits ; 
^     And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 

The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 

So  when  Troy-chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 

Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed 

(Those  buUy  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do, 

Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through), 

Liocoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear, 

And  each  imprison'd  hero  qaak'd  for  fear. 
Now,  from  all  parts,  the  swelling  kenoels  flow, 
-f     And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go : 

Tilth  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
?.     What  street  they  sail'd  from,  by  their  sight  and  smell. 

Tbey,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  force, 

^rom  Smithfield  or  St.  'Polchre's  shape  their  course, 
}£^  And  in  huge  confluent  join'd  at  Snow-biil  ridge, 

^ali  from  ^e  conduit,  prone  to  Holbom-bridge. 

^weepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and  blood,  "^ 
l^wn'd  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  ail  drencb'd  in  mud,  > 
2)ead  cats  and  tumip-tops  come  tumbling  down  the  flood.  J 


1!> 
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I 

^^H  From  my  own  Apartment,  October  18. 

^^H     It  is  ridiculoua  for  any  man  to   criticise  I 

^^V     works  of  another,  who  has  not  distinguished 

^^^     self  by  his  own  performances,    A  judge  wouldn 

but  an  indifferent  figure  who  had  never  been  lent 

at  the  bar.      Cicero  was  reputed  the  greatest  on 

of  his  age  and  country,  before  he  wrote  a  book  ' 

Oratore;'  and  Horace  the  greatest  poet,  before 

pubUshed  his   '  Art   of  Poetry.'     This  observai 

arises  naturally  in  any  one  who  casts  his  eye  u 

tliis  last-mentioned  author,  where  he  will  find 

criticisms  placed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  booli 

is,  after  the  finest  odes   and   satires    in   tha^ 

tongue, 

A  modem,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mentioi: 
cause  1  would  not  make  a  silly  paper  sell, 
a  Critic  and  an  Examiner,  and,  like  one  of  the  i 
of  the  serpent's  teeth,  came  into  the  world  wit 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  works  put  me  in  mind  of 
Btory  that  is  told  of  the  German  monk,  who 
taking  a  catalogue  of  a  friend's  library,  and  mee' 
with  a  Hebrew  book  in  it,  entered  it  under  the  i 
of  '  A  book  that  has  the  beginning  where  the 
should  be.'  This  author,  in  the  last  of  his  crudi' 
has  amassed  together  a  heap  of  quotations,  to  pi 
that  Horace  and  Virgil  were  both  of  them  mode 
men  than  myself;  and  if  his  works  were  to  livf 
long  as  mine,  thej  might  possibly  give  posteril 


1  find 
loold 
thafl 

itiO^ 
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I  BOticn,  that  Isaac  Bickeiataff  was  a  very  conceited 
I  old  fellow,  and  as  vain  a  man  as  either  TuUy  or  Sir 
I  Francis  Bacoo.  Had  this  serious  writer  fallen  upon 
I  me  only,  i  could  liave  oyerlooked  it;  but  to  see 
I  Cicero  abused  is,  I  must  confess,  what  I  cannot  hear, 
I  The  censure  he  parses  upon  this  great  man,  runs 
""  s :  '  The  itch  of  being  very  abusive  is  almost 
sparable  from  vainglory.  TuUy  has  these  two 
fsnlta  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  his  being 
the  best  writer  in  the  world  can  make  amends  for 
ihem.'  The  scurrilous  wretch  goes  on  to  say,  thai 
1  am  as  bad  as  Tully.  His  words  are  these:  '  And 
jet  the  Tatler,  in  his  Paper  of  September  the  twenty- 
atth,  has  outdone  them  both.  He  speaks  of  him- 
self with  more  arrogance,  and  with  more  insolencfl 
of  others,'  1  am  afraid,  by  his  discourse,  this  gen- 
tleman has  no  more  read  Plutarch  than  he  has  Tully. 
If  he  had,  he  would  have  observed  a  passage  in  thait 
historian,  wherein  he  has,  with  great  delicacy,  dis^ 
tingnished  between  two  passions  which  are  usually 
complicated  in  human  nature,  and  which  an  ordinary 
■riler  would  not  have  Uiought  of  separating.  Not 
having  my  Greek  spectacles  by  me,  1  shall  quote 
the  passage  word  for  word,  as  I  6nd  it  translated  to 
my  hand.  '  Nevertheless,  though  he  was  intempe- 
riiely  fond  of  his  own  praise,  yet  he  was  very  free 
from  envying  others,  and  most  liberally  profuse  in 
commending  both  the  ancients  and  his  contempora- 
ries, as  is  to  be  understood  by  his  writings;  and 
many  of  those  sayings  are  still  recorded,  as  that 
concerning  Aristotle,  "  that  he  was  a  river  of  flow- 
ing gold:"  of  Plato's  dialogue,  "that  if  Jupiter  were 
to  speak,  he  would  discourse  as  he  did."  Theophras- 
lui  be  was  wont  to  call  his  peculiar  deUght  :  and 
heingasked,  "  which  of  Demosthenes  his  orations  ha 
hkedbest?"  he  answered  "  T^e  hngcst." 
'  And  as  for  the  eminent  men  of  his  own  time, 
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either  for  eloquence  or  philosophy,  there  was  not 
one  of  them  which  he  did  not,  by  writing  or  speak- 
ing favourably  of,  render  more  illustrious.' 

Thus  the  critic  tells  ub,  that  Cicero  was  exces- 
sively vainglorious  and  abuoive ;  Plutarch,  that  bs 
was  vain,  but  not  abusive.  Let  the  reader  beUeva 
which  of  them  he  pleases. 

After  this,  he  complains  to  the  world  that  I  call 
him  names,  and  that,  in  my  passion,  I  said  he  wu 
a  fiea,  a  louse,  an  owl,  a  bat,  a  small  wit,  a  scribbler, 
and  a  nibbler.  When  he  had  thus  bespoken  hift 
reader's  pity,  he  falls  into  that  admirable  vein  of 
mirth,  which  I  shall  set  down  at  length,  it  being  as 
exquisite  piece  of  raillery,  and  written  in  great  gaie^f 
of  heart.  '  After  this  list  of  names,'  viz.  flea,  louse, 
owl,  bat,  &c.  '  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  say, 
that  he  has  hitherto  kept  his  temper  pretty  well:  I 
wonder  how  he  will  write  when  he  has  lost  his  lem^ 
per!  I  suppose,  as  he  is  now  very  angry  and  iiil"i 
mannerly,  he  will  then  be  exceeding  courteous  asA 
good-humoured.'  Jf  I  can  outlive  this  raillery,  I 
shall  be  able  to  bear  any  thing. 

There  is  a  method  of  criticism  made  use  of  by  this 
author,  for  I  shall  take  care  how  I  call  him  a  scrib- 
bler again,  which  may  turn  into  ridicule  any  woric' 
that  was  ever  written,  wherein  there  is  a  variety  of 
thoughts.  This  the  reader  will  observe  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  '  He,'  meaning  me,  '  is  so  intent  upoa 
being  something  extraordinary,  that  he  scarce  knowB 
what  he  would  be ;  and  is  as  fruitful  in  hia  simile* 
as  a  brother  of  bis  whom  1  lately  took  notice  of.  In. 
the  compass  of  a  few  lines  he  compares  himself  to  » 
fox,  to  Daniel  Burgess,  to  the  Knight  of  the  Red 
Cross,  to  an  oak  with  ivy  about  it,  and  to  a  great 
man  with  an  equipage,'  I  think  myself  as  mudl 
honoured  by  being  joined  in  this  part  of  hia  papei 
with  the  gentleman  whom  he  here  calls  my  brother, 
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'  am  in  the  beginning  of  it,  bj  being  mentioDed 
1  Horace  and  Virgil. 

tig  very  hard  that  a  man  cannot  publish  ten  papers 
lout  stealing  from  himself;  but  to  shew  you  that 
is  only  a  knack  of  writing,  and  that  the  author 
9t  into  a.  certain  road  of  criticism,  I  shall  set 
ID  his  remarks  on  the  works  of  the  gentleman 
m  he  here  glances  upon,  as  they  stand  in  his 
li  Paper,  and  desire  the  reader  to  compare  them 
I  the  foregoing  passage  upon  mine. 
In  lliirty  lines  bis  patron  is  a  river,  the  primvm 
ife,  a  pilot,  a  victim,  the  sun,  any  thing,  and 
[ling.  He  bestows  increase,  conceals  liia  source, 
ffis  the  machine  move,  teaches  to  steer,  e)tpiates 
ofieoces,  raises  vapours,  and  looks  larger  as  he 

That  poem  can  be  safe  from  this  sort  of  criti- 
0?  I  think  I  was  never  in  my  life  so  much  of- 
ded,  as  at  a  ivag  whom  I  once  met  with  in  a 
Fee-house,  He  had  in  his  hand  one  of  the  '  Mis- 
lanies,'  and  was  reading  the  following  short  copy 
verses,  which  without  flattery  to  the  author  is,  I 
ok,  as  beautiful  in  its  kind  as  any  one  in  the 
glish  tongue : 


riaviB  the  least  and  sllghleit  toy 

Can  witli  lesisdejs  art  en 

ploj. 

Thii  Fan  in  meaner  ban 

s  «ould 

An  engine  of  imill  force 

in  luve 

and  mifn. 

§ot  to  be  told  or  ssfi^ij 

ffbal  it  wonnda  more  th 

n  Cnpid 

J  ho* 

To  every  oiber  breast  a  flame, 
ben  &is  coxcomb  had  done  reading  them,  '  Hey- 
fT  says  he,  'what  instnmienl  is  this  that  Flavia 
ploys  in  such  a  manner  as  is  not  to  be  told,  nor 
Jy  seen?    In  ten  lines  it  is  a  toy,  a  Cupid's  bow, 
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a  fan,  and  an  engine  in  tove.    it  has  wanton  mo^ona^ 
it  wounds,  it  cools,  and  inflames.' 

Such  criticisms  make  a  man  of  sense  sick,  and  a 
fool  merry. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  paper  we  ate  talking 
of,  falls  upon  somebody  whom  1  am  at  a  loss  to 
guess  at :  but  I  find  the  whole  invective  turns  upon 
a  man,  who,  it  seems,  has  been  imprisoned  for  debt. 
Whoever  he  was,  I  most  heartily  pity  him  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  must  put  the  Eiamitier  in  mind,  that 
notwithstanding  he  is  a  critic,  he  still  ought  to  re- 
member he  is  a  Christian.  Poverty  was  never  thought 
a  proper  subject  for  ridicule;  and  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  met  with  a  satire  upon  a  beggar. 

As  for  those  little  retortings  of  my  own  expres- 
sions, of  'being  dull  by  design,  witty  in  October, 
shining,  excelling,'  and  so  forth;  they  are  the  com- 
mon cavils  of  every  witling,  who  has  no  other  method 
of  shewing  his  parts,  but  by  little  variations  and  re- 
petitions of  the  man's  words  whom  he  attacks. 

But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  paper  before  me,  not 
^lOnly  in  this  particular,  but  in  its  very  essence,  is  like 
[■Ovid's  Echo. 

■ Quie  nee  relicete  loquenti, 

Nee  prior  ipsH  loqui  dLdicil Ovid.  Mel.  iii.  357. 

She  who  in  olhpr's  words  her  silence  breaks. 

Nor  speaks  herself  but  when  another  ipcakt. — Addison. 

I  should  not  have  deserved  the  character  of  a  Cen- 
sor, had  I  not  animadverted  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned author,  by  a  gentle  chastisement:  but  I  know 
my  reader  will  not  pardon  me,  unless  I  declare,  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  for  the  future,  unless  it  be  writ- 

with  some  wit,  shall  divert  me  from  my  care  of 

public. 
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Ad  popnlinn  plislciu.— 


From  my  oien  Apartment,  October  20. 
I  B6  not  remember  that  in  any  of  my  Lucubrations 
hare  touched  upon  that  useftil  science  of  physic, 
BotwitbiBtaiiding  I  have  declared  myself  more  than 
Wee  ft  professor  of  it.  I  have  inaeed  joined  the 
llndy  of  astrology  with  it,  because  I  never  knew  a 
pbyucian  recommended  himself  to  the  public,  who 
tad  not  a  sister  art  to  embellish  his  knowledge  in 
laedicine.  It  has  been  commonly  observed,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  ingenious  of  our  profession,  that 
Apollo  vras  god  of  verse  as  well  as  physic;  and,  in 
»ll  ages,  the  most  celebrated  practilioners  of  our 
wnntry  were  the  particular  favourites  of  the  Muses. 
Poetry  to  physic  is  indeed  like  the  gilding  to  a  pill ; 
It  makes  the  art  shine,  and  covers  the  severity  of  tlie 
doctor  with  the  agreeablcnesa  of  the  companion. 

The  very  foundation  of  poetry  is  good  sense,  if 
W  may  allow  Horace  to  be  a  judge  of  the  art. 


Et  pnncipiai 


Poel,  509. 

Suchjudgmpnl  U  the  ground  of  wiiliog  well. — RostojiMON. 
And  if  so,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  same 
nan  who  writes  well  can  prescribe  well,  if  he  has 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  both.  Besides, 
WMD  we  see  a  man  making  professions  of  two  dif- 
ferent sciences,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  believe  he  is 
'  DO  pretender  in  that  which  we  are  not  judges  of. 
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when  we  find  him  ikilFul  in  thut  wtuch  we 
stand. 

Ordinary  quacke  and  charlfitanB  are  thoroi 
aenaible  how  necessary  it  is  to  support  them! 
by  these  collateral  assistances,  and  therefore  all 
lay  their  claims  to  some  superuumerary  ace 
pliahments,  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  theicl 
fesaioQ.  T 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  4 
the  streets,  without  having  an  advertisement  tV 
into  your  hand,  of  a  doctor  '  who  had  arrived  ei 
knowledge  of  the  Green  and  Red  Dragon,  aam 
discovered  the  female  fern-seed.'  Nobody  I 
knew  what  this  meant;  but  the  Gree 
Dragon  so  amused  the  people,  that  the  doctor! 
very  comfortably  upon  them.  About  the  samav 
there  was  pasted  a  very  hard  word  upon  every  cf 
of  the  streets.  This,  to  the  best  of  n 
brance,  was 

Tetrachymagogon, 
which  drew  great  shoals  of  spectators  about  it 
read  the  bill  that  it  introduced  with  unspeakal 
riosity ;  and  when  they  were  sick,  would  ban 
body  but  this  learned  man  for  their  physician 
1  once  received  an  advertisement  of  one  '  v 
studied  thirty  years  by  candle-light  for  the  g  . 
his  countrymen.'     He  might  have  studied  twi 
long  by  day-light,  and  never  have  been  taken  g 
k  of.     But' Lucubrations  cannot  be  overvalued, 

e  some  who  have  gained  themselves  great  n 
[  tion  for  physic  by  their  birth,  as  the  'seven' 
I  at  a  seventh  son ;'  and  others  by  not  being  b 
I  til,  as  the  uabom  doctor,  who,  I  hear,  is  lately! 
[  &e  way  of  bis  patients  ;  having  died  worth  fivel 
ited  pounds  per  annum,  though  he  was  not  bol 
a  halfpenny. 
My  ingenious  friend  Doctor  SafTold  succeeded  tf 
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lAd  contemporary  Doctor  Lilly  in  the  studies  both  of 
physic  and  astrology,  to  which  he  added  that  of 
poetry,  as  was  to  be  seen  both  upon  the  aiga  where 
oe  lived,  and  in  the  pills  which  he  distributed.  He 
ws  succeeded  by  Doctor  Case,  who  erased  the 
lerses  of  his  predecesaor  out  of  the  sign-post,  and 
lobstituted  in  their  place  two  of  his  own,  which  were 
IB  follow : 


He  is  said  to  have  got  more  by  this  distich,  than 
Mr.  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works.  There  would  be  no 
end  of  eoumerating  the  several  imaginary  per- 
fectione,  and  unaccountable  artifices,  by  which  this 
tribe  of  men  insnare  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and 

S'n  crowds  of  admirera.  1  have  seen  the  whole 
at  of  a  mountebank's  stag;e,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  faced  with  patents,  certificates,  medals,  and 
great  seals,  by  which  the  several  princes  of  Europe 
have  testified  their  particular  respect  and  esteem  for 
the  Doctor.  Every  great  man  with  a  sounding  title 
bat  been  his  patient.  1  believe  I  have  seen  twenty 
nwrantebanks  that  have  given  physic  to  the  Czar  of 
HoscoTy.  The  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  escapes  no 
better.  TTie  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  was  likewise 
(very  good  patient. 

This  great  condescension  of  the  doctor  draws  up- 
on him  much  good  will  from  his  audience  ;  and  it  is 
ten  to  one,  but  if  any  of  them  be  troubled  with  an 
B(tog  tooth,  liis  ambition  will  prompt  him  to  get 
it  drawn  by  a  person,  who  has  had  so  many  princes, 
kings,  ana  emperors,  under  his  hands. 

1  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  observing 
that  as  physicians  are  apt  to  deal  in  poetry,  apothe- 
caries endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  by 
oratory,  and  are  therefore,  without  controversy,  the 
most  eloquent  persons  in  the  whole  British  nation. 


1 
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jtvouldnot  willingly  discourage  any  of  the  ant, 
'lecially  tliat  of  which  I  am  a  humble  profei 
tnt  I  must  confess,  for  the  good  of  my  native  com 
■1' could  wish  there  might  be  a  suspenEion  of  p) 
mfbx  some  years,  that  our  kingdom,  which  has  bet 
r^nch  exhausted  by  the  wars,  might  have  lea 
1^  recruit  itself. 

As  for  myself,  the  only  physic  which  has  brd 

ne  safe  to  almost  tlie  age  of  man,  and  which  I 

scribe  to  all  my  friends,  is  abstinmce.      This  ii 

tainly  the  best  physic  for  prevention,  and  very 

the  most  effectual  against  a  present  distemper 

short,  my  recipe  is,  '  Take  nothing.' 

I       Were  the  body  politic  to  be  physicked  likfl 

I  licular  persons,  1  should  venture  to  prescribe 

I  After  the  same  manner.      I   remember  whei 

I  jrtiole  island  was  shaken  with  an  earthquake 

I  l^ars  ago,  there  was  an  impudent  mountebanlc 

I  IKild  pills,  which,  as  he  told  the  country  people, 

1  ^very  good  gainst  an  earthquake.'     It  may, 

I  ^ps,  be  thought  as  absurd  to  prescribe  a  di 

1  'liui  allaying  popular  commotions,  and  nations 

■  'Bents.     But  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that  if  in  ■ 

I  «ase  a  whole  people  were  to  enter  into  a  cou 

J  4tbttitience,  and  eat  nothing  but  water-gruel 

I  fortnight,  it  would  abate  the  rage  and  anima 

'  parties,  and  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  cur 

distracted  nation.     Such  a/as(  would  have  a.  n 

tendency  to  the  procuring  of  those  ends,  for 

&fast  is  usually  proclaimed.     If  any  man  has  a 

to  enter  on  such  a  voluntary  abstinence,  it  mirf 

be  improper  to  give  him  the  caution  of  Pytna 

in   particular;    Absline   A   Fains,     '  Abstain 

beans  :'  that  is,   say  the  interpreters,   '  Meddl 

with  elections  ;'  beans  having  been  made  use 

the  voters  among  the  Athenians  in  the  choi< 

niagistratea. 
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From  mi/  own  Apartmejit,  Odober  23. 

KETHOD  of  spending;  one'a-  time  agreeably  is  a 

iflg  so  little  studied,  that  the  common  amusement 

our  youn^  gentlemen,  especially  of  such  as  are  at 

distance  from  those  of  the  firetbreeding,  is  Drink- 

This  way  of  entertEtinment  has  custom  on  its 

.  but  as  much  as  it  has  pTcvailed,  I  believe 

bre  have  been  very  few  companies  that  have  been 

uilty  of  excess  this  way,  where  there  have  not  hap- 

eura  more  accidents  which  make  against,  than  for 

ie  continu^ce  of  it.    It  is  very  common  that  events 

rise  from  a  debauch  which  are  fatal,   and  always 

ich  as  are  disagreeable.     With  all  a  man's  reason 

od  good  sense  about  him,  his  tongue  is  apt  to  utter 

out  of  mere  gaiety  of  heart,  which  may  dig- 

hia  best  friends.     Who  then  would  trust  him- 

Elf  to  the  power  of  wine,  without   saying   more 

igunst  it,  than  that  it  raises  the  imagination  and 

presses  the  judgment  ?     Were  there   only   this 

i^le  consideration,  that  we    are  less  masters  of 

elves,  when  we  drink  in  the  least  proportion 

'B  the  exigencies  of  thirst ;  I  say,  were  this  all 

could  be  objected,  it  were  sufiicieDt  to  make  ub 

Uior  this  vice.     But  we  may  go  on  to  say,  that  as 

~  who  drinks  but  a  little  is  not  master  of  himself, 

he  who  drinks  much  is  a  slave  to  himself.     As 

br  my  part,  I  ever  esteemed  a  Drunkard  of  all  vi- 

ibns  persons  the  most  vicious :  for,  if  our  actions 

re  to  be  weighed  and  considered  according  to  the 

Kection  of  them,  what  can  we  think  of  him,  who 

als  himself  into  a  circumstance  wherein  he  can 
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ha.ve  no  intentioa  at  all,  but  incapacitates  himsM, 
for  the  duties  and  offices  of  life,  by  a  suspension  lE 
all  his  faculties  ?  If  b  man  conBiders  that  he  cau^ 
not,  under  the  oppression  of  drink,  be  a  friend,  4|^ 
gentleman,  a  master,  or  a  subject :  that  he  has  U|^ 
long  banished  himself  from  all  that  is  dear,  aiifi~ 
given  up  all  that  is  sacred  to  him :  he  would  eyed 
then  thmk  of  a  debauch  with  horror.  Bat  whay^ 
he  looks  still  farther,  and  acknowledges,  that  he  % 
not  only  expelled  out  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  iniSf,' 
also  liable  to  offend  agtunst  them  all ;  what  wordk^ 
can  express  the  terror  and  detestation  he  would  haM  i 
of  such  a  condition?  And  yet  he  owns  all  this  of  < 
himself,  who  says  he  was  drunk  last  night.  '  i 

As  1  hare  all  along  persisted  in  it,  that  alltlisi 
incious  in  general  are  in  a  state  of  death ;  so  1  thi^, 
I  ntay  add  to  the  nonexistence  of  Drunkarda,  ttift 
they  died  by  their  own  hands.  He  is  certainly  (k  ~ 
guilty  of  suicide  who  perishes  by  a  slow,  as  he  that 
IS  dispatched  by  an  immediate  poison.  In  my  lait 
-Lucubration  I  proposed  the  general  use  of  wateP- 
gruel,  and  hinted  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  at  tilil 
jrery  season.  But  as  there  are  some  whose  caeM, 
in  regard  to  their  families,  will  not  admit  of  del£f) 
I  have  used  ray  interest  in  several  wards  of  the  ci9i 
ihat  the  wholesome  restorative  above-menlioued  m^ 
be  given  in  tavern- kitchens  to  all  the  mornii^ 
draughts-men,  within  the  walls,  when  they  call  iSf 
wine  before  noon.  For  a  ferther  restraint  and  mait 
upon  such  persons,  I  have  given  orders,  that  in  tdl 
the  oflices  where  policies  are  drawn  upon  lives,  ft 
shall  be  added  to  the  article  which  prohibits  diB 
the  nominee  shouM  cross  the  sea,  the  words,  ■  Pro- 
vided also,  that  the  above-mentioned  A.  B.  sbpU- 
not  drink  before  dinner  during  the  term  mentioned 
in  this  indenture.' 

I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  by  this  method  I 
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^  fiOmeunsizeablefrieads  of  mine  into  shape 


^^^^Minh,  as  well  as  others,  who  are  languid  and 

^^^Hpire,  into  health  and  vigour.     Most  of  the 

^^^^Blaers  whom  IjuEt  hinted  at,  are  such  as  pre- 

^^^wrtaui  regularity  in  taking  their  poison,  and 

koitmix  pretty  well  with  their  food.    But  the  most 

ispicuDus  of  those  who  destroy  themiielveg,  are 

b  as  in  their  youth  fall  into  this  sort  of  debauchery ; 

I  contract  a  certain  uneaaineas  of  spirit,  which  is 

to  be.  diverted  but  by  tippling  as  often  as  they 

1  fall  into  company  in  the  day,  and  conclude  with 

mright  Drvnkemtesi  at  night.     These  gentlemen 

rer  know  the  satisfaction  of  youth ;  but  skip  the 

ITS  of  manhood,  and  are  decrepit  soon  after  they 

of  age.     I  was  godfather  to  one  of  these  old  fel- 

rs.  He  is  now  three -and -thirty,  which  is  the  grand 

imacteric  of  a  young  Dnmiard.     I  went  to  visit 

ecrazy  wretch  this  morning,  with  no  other  purpose 

it  to  rally  him  under  the  pais  and  uneasiness  of 

Inf  sober. 

Bat  as  our  faults  are  double  when  they  affect  others 
ludes  ourselves,  so  this  vice  is  still  more  odious  in 
nurried  than  a  single  man.  He  that  is  the  husband 
'airoman  of  honour,  and  comes  home  overloaded 
Awine,  is  still  more  contemptible  in  proportion  to 
t  regard  we  have  to  the  unhappy  consort  of  his 
iahty.  The  imagination  cannot  shape  to  itself 
'  thing  more  monstrous  and  unnatural  than  the 
liliarilies  between  Drunkenness  and  Chastity.  The 
leiched  Astr«a.  who  is  the  perfection  of  beauty  and 
cence,  has  long  been  thus  condemned  for  life, 
romantic  tales  of  virgins  devoted  to  the  jaws  of 
stera,  have  nothing  in  them  so  terrible  as  the 
fl  of  AstrGBa  to  that  Bacchanal, 
^e  reflection  of  such  a  match  as  spotless  inno- 
Dce  with  abandoned  lewdness,  is  what  puts  this 
ee  in  the  worst  figure  it  can  bear  with  regard  to 
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f  atlieK;  butwheait  is  looked  upon  with  tesj 
tfi.the  Drunkard  himself,  it  has  del'onruties 
to  make  it  disEt^eeable,  which  may  be 
HI  a  word  by  allowing  thiit  he  who  resigns  his 
V  actually  guilty  of  all  that  he  is  liable  ta  fn 

I  want  of  reason. 

I    .  P.  S.  Among  many  other  enormities,  there 

^  two  in  the  following  letters  which  I  think  shonid' 
Buddeuly  amended:  but  liince  they  are  Bins  ofi 
sLon  only,  1  shall  not  make  remarks  upon  themtti 
1  find  the  delinquents  persist  in  their  errors;  a 
the  inserting  the  letters  themselves  shall  be  all  their 
present  admonition. 

■  MR.  BICKERSTAFF.  Oct.  16. 

'  Several  that  frequent  divine  service  at  St.  Paul 
sa  well  as  myself,  haying  with  great  Batisfecti 
observed  the  good  effect  which  your  animadveril 
had  on  an  access  in  performance  there;  it  isrequ^ 
that  you  will  take  notice  of  a  contrary  fault,  w*^ 
is,  the  unconcerned  silence,  and  the  motionless 
tureg,  of  others,  who  come  thither.  If  this  cu; 
prevails,  the  congregation  will  resemble  an  audiei 
at  a  playhouse,  or  rather  a  silent  meeting  of  Quakt 
Your  censuring  such  church-mutes,  iu  the  m 
yOu  think  fit,  may  make  these  dissenters  join  wil 
()ut  of  fear  lest  you  should  farther  animadvert 
their  nonconformity.  According  as  this  succee* 
you  shall  hear  from.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant,  B.  Bi' 
•  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 
'  I  was  the  other  day  in  company  with  a  genlb- 
man,  who,  in  reciting  his  own'  qualificaliom,  con- 
cluded every  period  with  iLese  words,  tie  bett'of^j 
nan  in  England.  Thus,  for  example :  he  kept  tw 
best  house  of  any  man  in  England :  he  undcrslooJk 
AJs,  and  that,  and  the  other,  the  best  of  any  man  i*^ 
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I.  How  harsh  and  ungrateful  soever  this  ex- 
might  sound  to  one  of  my  nation,  yet  the 
in  was  one  whom  it  no  ways  became  me  to 
;;  but  perhaps  a  new  term  put  into  his  bv- 
f  they  call  a  sentence  a  man  particularly  af- 
ly  cure  him.  I  therefore  took  a  resolution 
to  you,  who,  i  dare  say,  can  easily  persuade 
Jeman,  whom  I  cannot  believe  an  enemy  to 
in,  to  amend  his  phrase,  and  be  hereafter  the 
fany  man  in  Great  Britain,  f  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Scoto-Britannus.' 

advektisement. 
reas  Mt.  Humphry  Treelooby,  wearing  his 
',apairof  buckskin  breeches,  a  hunting-whip, 
lew  pair  of  spurs,  has  complained  to  the 
that  on  Thursday  last  he  was  defrauded  of 
vynt,  under  pretence  of  a  duty  to  the  sexton 
ig  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London ;  it  is 
ffdered,  that  none  hereafter  require  above 
of  any  country  gentleman  under  the  age  of 
ire  for  that  liberty ;  and  that  all  which  shall 
red  above  the  said  sum,  of  any  person,  for 

rthe  inside  of  that  sacred  edifice,  be  forth- 
to  Mr.  John  Morphew,  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
aff,  under  pain  of  farther  censure  on  the 
Mooned  e 
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Tbid  pstiens  utbis,  tt 

To  vle«  to  le 

What  huo[is  or  iron  conJd  m;  spleen  ci 

from  my  own  Apartment,  October  25. 
It  was  with  yery  great  displeasure  I  heard  thi 
a  man  say  of  a  companioa  of  his  with  an  air  o 
probation,  '  You  know  Tom  never  fails  of  say; 
spiteful  thing.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  wit,  but 
is  his  particular  talent.  Did  you  mind  how  h 
the  young  fellow  out  of  countenance  that  pret* 
to  talk  to  him?'  Such  impertinent  applauses,! 
one  meets  with  ev^ry  day,  put  me  upon  consid 
what  true  raillery  and  satire  were  in  themselves 
this,  methoiight,  occurred  to  me  from  reflection 
the  great  and  excellent  persona  that  were  ad 
for  talents  this  way.  When  I  had  run  over  si 
such  in  my  thougits,  I  concluded,  however 
countable  the  assertion  might  appear  at  first 
that  good-nature  was  an  essential  quality  in  a  sa 
and  that  all  the  sentiments  which  are  beauti 
this  way  of  writing,  must  proceed  from  that  q 
in  the  author.  Good-nature  produces  a  disdi 
all  baseness,  vice,  and  folly :  which  prompts  th 
express  themselves  with  smartness  against  the  i 
of  men,  without  bitterness  towards  their  pei 
This  quality  keeps  the  mind  in  equanimity,  and 
lets  an  offence  unseasonably  throw  a  man  out  < 
character.  When  Virgil  said,  '  he  that  did  nol 
Bavius  might  love  Meevius,'  he  was  in  perfect 
humour;  and  was  not  so  much  moved  at  thei 


&8  passionately  to  call  them  sots  or  block- 
a  direct  invective,  but  laughed  at  them  with 
:y  of  scorn,  without  aay  mixture  of  anger. 

The  belt  good  msa,  nith  Ihe  worsl-nalui'il  muse, 

the  character  among  us  of  a  gentleman  as  fa- 
il for  his  humanity  as  his  wit. 
The  ordinary  subjects  for  satire  are  such  as  incite 
le  greatest  indignation  in  the  best  tempers,  and 
BiKquently  men  of  such  a  make  are  the  best  quali- 
" '  for  speAing  of  the  offenccB  in  human  life.  These 
I  csB  behold  vice  and  folly,  when  they  injure  per- 
I  to  whom  itiey  are  wholly  unacquainted,  with  the 
severity  as  others  resent  the  ills  they  do  to 
A  good-natured  man  cannot  see  an 
fellow  put  a  bashful  man  of  merit  out  of 


r  outstrip  him  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
dvaat^e,  but  he  is  on  tire  to  succour  the  oppressed, 
9  produce  the  merit  of  the  one,  and  confront  the 
Bpudence  of  the  other. 

The  men  of  the  greatest  character  in  this  kind 
e  Horace  and  Juvenal.     There  is  not,  that  I  re- 
nber,  one  ill-natured  expression  in  all  their  writ- 
one  sentence  of  severity,  which  does  not 
_  J  proceed  from  the   contrary  disposition, 
iF'Veads  them,  will,  I  believe,  be  of  this  mind ; 
y  were  read  with  this  view,  it  might  possi- 
ide  our  young  fellows,  that  they  may  he 
y  men  without  speaking  ill  of  any  hut  those 
*ve  it.     But,  in  the  perusal  of  these  writers, 
itbe  unnecessary  to  consider,  that  they  lived 
liifierent  times.     Horace  was  intimate  with  a 
t  the  greatest  goodness  and  humanity  iraa- 
iand  his  court  was  formed  after  his  example ; 
V  the  faults  that  poet  falls  upon  were  little 
lies  in  behaviour,  false  pretences  to  po- 
mpertinenl  affectations  of  what  men  were 


I 

I 

I 
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not  fit  for.  Vices  of  a  coarser  sort  could  o^ 
under  his  consideralion,  or  enter  the  palaccti 
gustus.  Juvenal,  on  the  other  haod,  lived  \)m 

mitian,  in  whose  reign  every  thing  that  was  n 
noble  was  banished  the  habitadous  of  thn 
power.  Therefore  he  attacks  vice  as  it  psM 
triumph,  not  as  it  breaks  into  conversado)) 
fall  of  empire,  contempt  of  glory,  and  a  g^ 
generacy  of  manners,  are  before  his  eye»  M 
writings.  In  the  days  of  Augustus,  to  ban 
like  Juvenal  had  been  madness ;  or  in  thota 
tian,  like  Horace.  Morality  and  virtue  aq| 
where  recommended  in  Horace,  as  becanie'j| 
a  polite  court,  from  the  beauty,  the  prom 
convenience,  of  pursuing  them.  Vice  and  ism 
are  attacked  by  Juvenal  in  a  style  which  dd 
fears  he  shall  not  be  heard  without  he  callH 
in  their  own  language,  with  a  barefaced  ajL 
thevillanies  and  obscenities  of  his  cDntem|3 

This  accidental  talk  of  these  two  great  a 
ries  me  from  my  design,  which  was  to  m 
coxcombs  that  run  about  this  town  with  tb9 
smart  satirical  fellows,  that  they  are  by  m 
qualified  for  the  characters  they  pretend  toj 
severe  upon  other  men  ;  for  they  want  goo* 
There  is  no  foundation  in  them  for  arrivind 
they  aim  at ;  and  they  may  as  well  pretendU 
as  rally  agreeably,  without  being  good-natm 

There  is  a  certain  impartiality  necessaryi 
what  a  man  says  bear  any  weight  with  ■ 
speaks  to.  This  quality,  with  respect  to  J 
rors  and  vice,  is  never  seen  but  in  good-nattti 
They  have  ever  such  a  frankness  of  mind,  &)) 
volence  to  all  men,  that  they  cannot  receive: 
sions  of unkindness  withoutmature  deliberat^ 
writing  or  speaking  ill  of  a  man  upon  persql 
siderations,  is  so  irreparable  and,  mean  an 


Ills  man  with  gTeater  life,  but  one 
rid  immediately  cry, '  Mr.  Such-a-one  is 
in  thai  place.'  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  satirists 
the  ftge,  and  backbiters  assign  their  descrip- 
private  men. 
II  terms  of  reproof,  when  the  sentence  appears 
J  from  personal  hatred  or  passion,  it  is  not 
laje  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  n  misunder- 
Ig  between  two  persons.  For  this  reason  the 
ntations  of  a  eood-natured  man  bear  a  plea- 
iti  them,  which  shews  there  is  no  malignity  at 
pad  by  consequence  they  are  attended  to  by 
rers  or  readers,  because  they  are  unprejudiced. 
iference  is  only  what  is  due  to  him ;  for  no 
loroiighly  nettled  can  say  a  thing  general 
t  to  pass  off  with  the  air  of  an  opinion  declared, 
t  apassion  gratified.  1  remember  a  humorous 
iit  Oxford,  when  he  heard  any  one  had  spoken 
urn,  used  to  say,  '  I  will  not  take  my  revenge 
until  I  have  forgiven  him.'  What  he  meant 
was,  that  he  would  not  enter  upon  this  sub- 
itil  it  was  grown  as  indifierent  to  him  as  anj' 
iWftdlltaTeby  thittiule,  seeiLhini.more  than  ! 
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ll  youi  quarrel.  You  must  make  youi  satire  tl 
[  cem  of  society  in  general  if  you  would  havaj 
f  garded.  When  it  is  so,  the  good-nature  of  a  rt 
L  wit  will  prompt  him  to  many  biisk  and  disu 
I  ■entiroents  and  repUes,  to  which  all  the  malice  ■ 
1  world  will  not  be  able  to  repartee. 
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Coacenl'd  ioclnQda,  prodigious  la  relale'. 
He  mix'd,  iinniBrk'cl,  among  Ibe  busy  lli 


along. — Dbyn 


From  my  own  Apartment,  October  27. 
i  I  HAVE  somewhere  made  mention  of  Gyges's  n 
i  fcnd  intimated  to  my  reader,  that  it  was  at  present  IB 
I  niy  possession,  though  1  have  not  since  made  asj 
I  use  of  it.  The  tradition  conceiniog  this  ring  is  velT 
liomantic,  and  taken  notice  of  both  by  Plato  bm 
L^ully,  who  each  of  them  make  an  admirable  use  ^ 
Kit  for  the  advancement  of  morality.  This  GygeswU 
itiie  master. shepherd  to  King  Candaules.  Ashewai 
I  Srandering  over  the  plains  of  Lydia,  he  saw  a  great 
I- chasm  in  the  earth,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  enter  il. 
I  After  having  descended  pretty  far  into  it  he  found 
r  the  statue  of  a  horse  in  brass,  with  doors  in  thesidei 
,  of  it.  Upon  opening  them,  he  found  the  body  oft 
>  dead  man,  bigger  than  ordinary,  with  a  ring  uponhil 
finger,  which  he  took  off,  and  put  upon  his  own. 
The  virtues  of  it  were  much  greater  than  he  at  first 
imagined;  for  upon  his  going  into  the  assembly  of 
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I,  he  observed,  that  he  was  invisible  when 
the  stone  of  the  ring'  within  the  palm  of  his 
.  and  visible  when  be  turned  it  towards  his  com- 
JIB^.  Had  Plato  and  Cicero  been  as  well  versed  in 
it  f)ccult  sciences  as  I  am,  they  would  have  found 
■  great  deal  of  mystic  learning  in  this  tradition :  but 
il  is  impossible  for  an  adept  to  be  understood  by  one 
iibo  is  not  an  adept. 

As  for  myself,  I  have,  with  much  study  and  ap- 
^ication,  arrived  at  this  great  secret  of  making  my- 
lelf  invisible,  and  by  that  means  conveying  myself 
•here  I  please;  or,  to  speak  in  Rosicrucian  lore,  I 
b&ve  entered  into  the  clifta  of  the  earth,  discovered 
die  btueo  horse,  and  robbed  the  dead  giant  of  his 
nog.  Ite  tradition  says  farther  of  Gyges,  that  by 
Ibe  means  of  this  ring  he  gained  admission  into  the 
ttort  retired  parts  of  the  court,  and  made  such  use 
of  those  opportunities,  that  he  at  length  became  king 
ofLydia.  For  my  own  part,  I,  who  have  always 
Blher  endeavoured  to  improve  ray  mind  than  my 
(utime,  have  turned  this  ring  to  no  other  advantage, 
■liKi  to  get  a  thorough  insight  into  the  ways  of  men, 
Ud  lo  make  such  observations  upon  the  errors  of 
sthers  as  may  be  useful  to  the  public,  whatever  effect 
flwf  may  have  upon  myself. 

About  a  week  ago,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  I  got 
i^andput  on  my  magical  ring;  and,  with  a  thought, 
tnasported  myself  into  a  chamber,  where  I  saw  a 
B^t  I  found  it  inhabited  by  a  celebrated  beauty, 
uoq^  she  is  of  that  species  of  women  which  we  call 
»  dfttlem.  Her  head-dress  and  one  of  her  shoes  lay 
Bpon  a  chair,  her  petticoat  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
«nd  her  girdle  that  had  a  copy  of  verses  made  upon 
it  hot  die  day  before,  with  her  thread  stockings,  in 
Ihe  middle  of  the  floor.  I  was  so  foolishly  officious, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  gathering  up  her  clothes 
jether,  lo  lay  them  upon  the  chair  that  stood ' 


3thes  to-       ^1 
)d  by  her       ^M 


^^^Bnd'side;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  after  a  li 
^^^B^muttering,  she  cried  out, '  What  do  you  do? 
^^^^  ay  petticoat  alone.'      I  was  startled  at  first, 
^^^p  «oon  found  that  she  Mt-as  in  a  dream  ;  being  one  d 
^^"    &ose  who,  to  use  Shakspeare's  expression,   '  ap 
'  loose  of  thought,'  that  they  utter  in  their  sleep  e' 

thing  that  passes  in  their  imagination,     I  left 
apartment  of  this  female  rake,  and  went  inloht^ 
neighbour's,  where  there  lay  a  male  coquette.    HeJ 
had  a  bottle  of  salts  hanging  over  his  head,  aad^ 
■pon  the  table  by  his  bed-side  Suckling's  Poemi,  \ 
'   tnth  a  little  heap  of  black  patches  on  it.     Hissnufi'. 
J  bos  was  within  reach  on  a  chair:  but  while  I  wU 
I  -admiring  the  disposition  which  he  made  of  the  several 
B  parts  of  his  dress,  his  slumber  seemed  interrupted 
\  ay  a  pang  that  was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  o^i 
8  he  turned  himself  over  hastily  in  his  bed.     I  did 
not  care  for  seeing  him  in  his  nocturnal  pains,  and 
left  the  room. 

IS  no  sooner  got  into  another  bed-chamber, 

but  I  heard  very  harsh  words  uttered  in  a  smooth 

uniform  tone.     1  was  amazed  to  hear  so  great  a  VO- 

;   lubility  in  reproach,  and  thought  it  too  coherent  to 

be  spoken  by  one  asleep;  but,  upon  looking  nearer, 

I  saw  the  head-dress  of  the  person  who  spoke,  which 

)  vhewed  her  to  be  a  female,  with  a  man  lying  by  her 

<  nde,  broad  awake,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.     I  couU 

I  tiiotbut  admire  his  exemplary  patience,  and  discovertd 

I  iy  his  whole  behaviour,  that  he  was  then  lying  under 

I  (tfie  discipline  of  a  curtain  lecture. 

1  ,     I  was  entertained  in  many  other  places  with  lW> 

I  Idiidof  nocturnal  eloquence  ;'hut  observed,  that  mofl 

"rf  those  whom  1  found  awake  were  kept  so  eitherbj 

ri«nvy  or  by  love.     Some  of  these  were  sighing,  aM 

f  others  cursing,  in  soliloquy ;  some  hugged  theirpt- 

'    lows,  and  others  gnashed  their  teeth. 

The  covetous  I  likewise  found  to  be  a  very  walte- 
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I  (ill  people.  1  happened  to  come  into  a  room  where 
ne  of  them  lay  sick.  His  physician  and  his  wife 
fere  in  a  close  whisper  by  his  bed-side,  I  over- 
ward  the  doctor  say  to  the  poor  gentlewoman,  '  he 
ODDoI  possibly  live  until  five  in  the  morning.'  She 
received  it  like  the  mistress  of  a  family  prepared  for 
lU  events.  At  the  eame  instant  came  m  a  servant 
lUJd,  who  said,  '  Madam,  the  undertaker  is  below, 
Ucording  to  your  order.'  The  words  were  scarce 
BBt  of  her  mouth,  when  the  sick  man  cried  out  with 
■  feeble  voice,  '  Pray,  doctor,  how  went  Bank-stock 
to-day  at  'Change?'  This  melancholy  object  made 
Be  tooBeriouB  for  diverting  myself  fanher  this  way. 
As  1  was  going  home,  I  saw  a  light  in  a  garret,  and 
entering  into  it,  heard  a  voice  crying,  and,  hand, 
ttaad,  b<md,fanned,  tanned.  I  concluded  him  by  this, 
ud  the  fiimiture  of  his  room,  to  be  a  lunatic ;  but, 
upon  listening  a  little  longer,perceiveditwasapoet, 
niting  a  heroic  upon  the  ensuing  peace. 

It  was  now  towards  morning,  an  hour  when  spirits, 
ntches,  and  conjurers,  are  obliged  to  retire  to  their 
niQ  apartments,  and  feeling  the  influence  of  it,  I 
tu  hastening  home,  when  I  saw  a  man  had  got  half 
*>ir  into  a  neighbour's  house.  I  inimediately  called 
boim,  and  turning  my  ring,  appeared  in  my  proper 
fnon.  There  is  something  magisterial  in  the  aspect 
4f  the  Bickerstafia,  which  made  him  run  away  in 
Wifiiflion. 

As  1  took  a  turn  or  two  in  my  own  lodging,  I 
Ws  thinking  that  old  as  I  was,  I  need  not  go  to  bed 
ilone,  but  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  marry  the  finest 
My  in  this  kingdom,  if  1  would  wed  her  with  this 
For  what  a  figure  would  she  that  should  havo 
it  make  at  a  visit,  with  so  perfect  a  knowledge  as 
ttiis  would  give  her  of  all  the  scandal  in  the  town  ' 
But,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  myself 
Md  it  in  matrimony,  I  resolved  to  lend  it  to  my 


Ii  Jovin^  friend,  the  author  of  the  '  Alalantis,'  to  futa 
,v  'Secret  History  of  Secret  Memoirs.' 
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Quid  voieat  duici  nutricula  majus  Blumno, 

QuBia  saperc,  etbri  ut  possittjuie  JeotiHt.'^-HoH.  1  E; 

Wliflt  can  Ihe  fondesi  niolher  wiih  for  more, 

E'en  foi  hct  darlingBon,  than  solid  sense, 

PercepIioiiB  ciear,  and  flowing  eloquence  ? — R.  Wyb» 

.  mffa  Coffee-house,  October  30. 

I  Jv  is  no  easy  matter,  vhen  people  are  advandl 

I'ttiy  thing,  to  prevent  their  going  too  fast  tatm 

T  of  patience.     This  happens  in  nothing  mo  ' 

I  quently  than  in  the  prosecution  of  studies. 

I  ft  is,  that  we  meet  crowds  who  attempt  to  I 

I  Ipient  before  they  can  speak.  They  affect  the  ft 

I  if  rhetoricbefore  they  understand  the  parts  of  SM 

P  Ib  the  ordinary  conversation  of  this  town,  the^ 

P  «0  many  who  can,  as  they  call  it,  talk  wellfl 

I   there  is  not  one  in  twenty  that  talks  to  be  ^T 

I  '«tood.     This  proceeds  from  an  ambition  to  fl 

fir,  as  the  term  is,  to  shine  in  company.   The  B 

is  not  to  make  themselves  understood,  but  adi 

They  come  together  with  a  certain  emulation,  a 

than  benevolence.  When  yon  fall  among  suctn 

panions,  the  safe  way  is  to  give  yourself  up,  g 

tie  orators  declaim  for  your  esteem,  and  t 

Jourself  no  farther.     It  is  said,  that  a  poet  m 
omso;  but  I  think  it  may  be  much  better  e 
n  oiator,  especially  when  we  talk  of  our  towa^ 
and  orators;  but  the  town  poets  are  full  of  rules* 
laws;  the  town  orators  go  through  thick  and  Ihi"; 
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{(Toi'sooth,  perEons  of  such  emioenl  natural 

i  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  they  despise 

IS  unexperienced  scholastics,  who  wait  for 

on  before  they  speak,  or  who  speak  no  more 

19  necessary.     They  had  half  persuaded  me  to 

to  the  tayern  the  other  night,  but  that  a  gentleman 

bkpered  tne,  '  Pr'ytbee,  Isaac,  go  with  us;  there 

"om  Varnish  will  be  there,  and  he  is  a  fellow  that 

:s  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.' 

I  must  confess,  when  a  man  expresses  himself 

U  upon  any  occasion,  and  his  falUog  into  an  ac- 

it  of  any  subject  arises  from  a  desire  to  oblige 

l«  company,  or  from  fulness  of  the  circumstance 

iir,  so  that  his  speaking  of  it  at  large  is  occasion- 

'y  by  the  openness  of  a  companion ;  I  say,  in 

b  a  case  as  this,  it  is  not  only  pardonable,  but 

"f^whenaman  takes  the  discourse  to  liimself; 

Ik  you  see  a  fellow  watch  for  opportunities 

E  copious,  it  is  excessively  troublesome.     A 

%  stammers,  if  he  has  understanding,  is  to 

led  to  with  patience  and  good-nature ;  but 

';s  more  than  he  needs,  has  no  right  to 

Igence.     The  n>an  who  has  a  defect  in 

h  takes  pains  to  come  to  you,  while  a  man 

1^  capacity,  with  fluency  of  speech,  triumphs 

Inning  you.     The  stammerer  strives  to  be  fit 

f  company;  the  loquacious  man  endeavours 

J^u,  you  are  not  fit  for  his. 

■.thoughts  of  this  kind  do  I  always  enter  into 

TJ"*  company  who  is  recommended  as  a  per- 

'  '  "  s  well ;  but  if  I  were  to  choose  the  peo- 

>ni  I  would  spend  my  hours  of  con»er- 

y  should  be  certainly  such  as  laboured  no 

u  to  make  themselves  readily  and  clearly 

1,  and  would  have  patience  and  curiosity 

ind  me.     To  have  good  sense,  and  ability 

piB  it  are  ihe  most  essential  and  necessary 


1 
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qualities  in  compauions.  When  thoughts  ri 
fit  to  utter,  among  familiar  friends  there  Dec 
very  little  care  in  clothing  them. 

Urbanus  is,  I  take  it,  a  man  one  might  E 
whole  years,  and  enjoy  all  the  freedom  and  i; 
ment  imaginable,  and  yet  be  inBensible  of  a 
diction  to  you  in  all  the  mistakes  you  can  be  gnS 
of.  His  great  good- will  to  his  friends,  has  prodac 
in  him  such  a  general  deference  in  his  discoun 
that  if  hv  differs  from  you  in  his  sense  of  any  thin 
he  introduces  his  o-wn  thoughts  by  some  agreeal 
circumlod'ation ;  or,  '  he  has  often  observed  sit 
and  such  a  circumstance  that  made  him  of  anol> 
opinion.'  Again,  where  another  would  be  apt 
■ay,  '  this  I  am  confident  of,  1  may  pretend  to  jud 
of  this  matter  as  well  as  any  body ;'  Urbanus  sa; 
'  I  am  verily  persuaded :  I  believe,  one  may  cc 
elude,'  In  a  word,  there  is  no  man  more  clear 
his  thoughts  and  ejspressions  than  he  is,  or  spea 
with  greater  diffidence.  You  shall  hardly  find  o 
man  of  any  consideration,  but  you  shall  observe  o 
of  less  consequence  form  himself  after  him.  Tl 
happens  to  Urbanus  ;  but  the  man  who  steals  fri 
him  almost  every  sentiment  he  utters  in  a  whi 
week,  disguises  tlfie  theft  by  carrying  it  with  a  qa 
different  air.  Umbratilis  knows  Urbanus'a  donbt 
way  of  speaking  proceeds  from  good-nature  a 
good-breeding,  and  not  from  uncertainly  in  his  o] 
nions.  Umbratilis,  therefore,  has  no  more  to  do  I: 
repeat  the  thoughts  of  Urbanus  in  a  positive  m8 
aer,  and  appear  to  the  undisceming  a  wiser  ra 
than  the  person  from  whom  he  borrows :  but  tht 
who  know  him,  can  see  the  servant  in  his  maste 
habit ;  and  the  more  he  slruts,  the  less  do  his  clotl 
appear  his  own. 

In  conversation,  the  medium  is  neither  to  iiffi 
■ilence  or  eloquence;  not  to  value  our  approbatit 
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Indeavour  to  excel  us  who  are  of  your  com- 
je  equal  injuries.  The  great  enemies  there- 
in good  compaay,  and  those  who  transgress  most 
unst  the  laws  of  equaUty,  which  is  the  life  of  it, 
■,  the  clown,  the  wit,  and  the  pedant.  A  clown, 
n  he  has  sense,  is  coascious  of  his  want  of  edu- 
,  and,  with  an  awkward  bluutness,  hopes  to 
J  himself  in  countenance  by  overthrowing-  the 
Kof  all  polite  behaviour.  He  takes  advantage  of 
be  restraint  good-breeding  lays  upon  others  not  to 
'-■  A  him,  to  trespass  against  them,  and  is  under 
Ida's  own  shelter  while  he  intrudes  upon  him. 
■  .fi^QWB  of  this  class  are  very  frequent  in  tlie 
^'tifM  of  the  words  rovgh  and  manli/.  When  these 
e  liappen  to  be  by  their  fortunes  of  the  rank  of 
eOMW,  they  defend  their  other  absurdities  by  an 
ibpeitinsat  courage ;  and,  to  help  out  the  defect  of 
FUittr  behaviour,  add  their  being  dangerous  to  their 
I  being  disagreeable.    This  gentleman  (though  he  dis- 


I 


I  pleases,  professes  to  do  si 
I  Hilt  go  on  to  do  so)  it 


md,  knowing  that,  dares 
3  painful  a  companion, 


I  t)  he  who  will  please  you  against  your  v 
I  Mlves  to  be  a  wit. 

This  man,  upon  all  occasions,  and  whoever  be 
J  Eilb  in  company  with,  talks  in  the  same  circle,  and 
I  h'lhe  same  round  of  chat  which  he  has  learned  at 

K  of  the  tables  of  this  coffee-house.  As  poetry  is 
I  in  itself  an  elevation  above  ordinary  and  common 
liments;  so  there  is  no  fop  so  very  near  a  mad- 
I  in  indifferent  company  as  a  poetical  one.  He 
J  it  not  ftpprehensive  that  the  generality  of  the  world 
I  tie  inteat  upon  the  business  of  their  own  fortune 

A  profession,  and  have  as  Mttle  capacity  as  curi- 

I  (Kitj  to  enter  into  matters  of  ornament  or  specula- 

I  lion.     1  remember  at  a  full  table  in  the  city,  one  of 

I  ibese  ubiquitary  wits  was  entertaining  the  company 

~'"h  a  soliloquy,  for  so  I  call  it  when  a  man  talks  to 


those  who  do  not  understand  him,  concemiii! 
and  humour.  An  honest  gentlemtin  who  sat 
me,  and  was  worth  half  a  plum",  stared  at  him 

•  observing  there  was  some  sense,  as  he  thought,  n 
with  his  impertinence,  whispered  me,  '  Taki 
word  for  it,  this  fellow  is  more  knave  than 
This  was  all  my  good  friend's  applause  of  the  wi 
man  of  talk  that  I  was  ever  present  at,  which  we 
nothing  to  make  it  excellent,  but  that  there  wi 

The  pedant  is  so  obvious  to  ridicule,  that  it  v 
be  to  be  one  to  offer  to  explain  him.  He  is  a  ge 
man  so  well  known,  that  there  is  none  but  the 
his  own  class  who  do  not  laugh  at  and  avoid 
Pedantry  proceeds  from  much  reading  and  Uttl 
derstanding.  A  pedant  among  men  of  leaminj 
sense,  is  like  an  ignorant  seivaut  giving  an  ac< 
of  a  polite  conrersation.  You  may  Had  he 
brought  with  him  more  than  could  have  en 
into  his  head  without  being  there,  but  still  th 
is  not  a  bit  wiser  than  if  he  had  not  been 
at  all. 

IN'  245.  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  29 
From  no/  own  Apartment,  November  1."] 
The  lady  hereafter  mentioned,  having  cornel 
in  very  great  haste,  and  paid  me  much  abo^ 
usual  fee  as  a  cunning-man  to  find  her  t 
goods,  and  also  having  approved  my  late  disc 
of  advertisements,  obliged  me  to  draw 
insert  it  in  the  body  of  my  Paper. 

*  Fiflj  (bouiuid  paimdt. 


,"  Wliereas  Bridget  Howd'ye,  late  i „ 

^lite  Lady  Fardingale,  a  short,  thick,    lively,  hard- 
red  wench  of  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
~M  small  and  bleared,  her  nose  very  broad  at 
If.and  turning  up  at  the  end,  her  mouth  wide, 
]V  of  an  unusual  thickness,  two  teeth  out  be- 
B  rest  black  and  uneven,  the  tip  of  her  left 
;  of  a  mouse  colour,  her  voice  loud  and 
ick  of  speech,  and  something  of  a  Welsh 
KVit^drew  herself  on  Wednesday  last  from 
p's  dwelling  house,  and,  with  the  help  of 
lorts,  carried  off  the  following  goods  of  her 
M,  vh.  a  thick  wadded  calico  wrapper,  a  musk- 
I  velvet   mantle   lined  with    squirrel-skins, 
iiht-Bhifts,  four  pair  of  silk  stockings  curiously 
six  pair  of  laced  shoes,  new  and  old,  with  the 
f  half  iiBo  inches  higher  than  their  fellows  ;  a 
letticoat  of  the  largest  size,  and  one  of  caa- 
1  whalebone  hoops ;    three  pair  of  stays, 
dbelow  the  left  shoulder,  two  pair  of  hips  of 
west    fashion,  six    round-about  aprons  with 
Ib,  and  four  striped  muslin  nighl-rails  very  little 
fti.  a  silver  pot  for  coffee  or  chocolate,  the  hd 
mised;   a.  broad-brinaned  Jiat  silver  plate  for 
lilli  Rhenish  mne  ;   a  silver  ladle  for  plum-por- 
|,K  silver  cheese- toaster  with  three  tongues,  an 
die,  and  silvering  at  the  end  ;  a  silver  pos- 
!  one  caudle  and  two  cordial-water 
I  cocoa-cups,  and   an  ostrich's  egg,  with 
i  feet  of  silver,  a  marrow  spoon  with  a  scoop 
liother  end,  a   silver  orange-strainer,  eight 
IS  made  with  forks  at  the  end,  an 
ladle"  knife  and  fork  in  a  sheath,  a  silver 
e-Bcraper,  a  silver  tobacco-box,  with  a  tulip 
graved  on  the  top  ;  and  a  Bible  bound  ii 
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with  gilt  leaves  and  clasps,  never  opeaed  b 
Also  a  small  cabioet,  witn  six  drawers  inli 
red  tortoise-shell,  asd  brass  gUt  ornameatB  a 
four  comers,  in  which  were  two  leather  foreheadck 
three  pair  of  oUed  dog-shin  glares,  seyen   i 
superfine   Spanish  u-ool,    half-a-dozen    of   I 
dishes,  and  a  quire  of  paper  from  thence :  two  p 
hrun-neiu  plumpers,  four  black-lead  combs,  thre 
oi fashionable  eye-broias,  two  sets  of  iTory  teel 
the  worse  for  wearing,  and  one  pair  of  box  £ 
roon  use ;  Adam  and  Eve  in  biig/e-'work,  withoii| 
leaves,  upon    canvas,  curiously  wrought  i 
ladyship's  own  hand  ;  several  filligrane  cui 
a  crotchet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  di; 
Bet  strong  and  deep  in  silver,  with  a  rur 
after  the  same  fashion ;  bracelets  of  braideoM 
pomander  and  seed  pearl ;  a  large   old  purple  1 
purse  embroidered,  and  shutting  with  a  spring^J 
taining  two  pictures  in  miniature,  the  featuiefl] 
ble ;  a  broad  thick  gold  ring  with  a  hand-in< 
engraved  upon  it,  aod  with  this  poesy,  '  \ 
does  last,  I'll  hold  thee  fast ;'  another  set  n 
small  rubies  and  sparks,  six  wanting ;  ai 
Turkey-stone,  cracked  through  the  middle ;  s 
zabelh  aud  four  Jacobus's,  one  guinea,  the  S 
the  coin,  an  angel   with  a  hole  bored  thi 
broken  half  of  a  Spanish  picceof  gold,  a  cro' 
with  the  breeches,  an  old  nine-pence  bent  b 
by  Lilly  the  almanack-maker  for  luck  at  lajigte 
and  twelve  of  the  shells  called  blackmoor's 
one  small  amber  box  with  apoplectic  balsam,  E 
siiver-gilt  of  a  larger  size  for  cashu  and  car 
comfits,  to  be  taken  at  long  sermons,  the  lid' 
melled,  representing  a  Cupid  fishing  for  hearts,! 


i)  piece  of  gold  on  his  hook; 


■  his  1: 


^yme,  '  Only  with  gold,  you  me  shall  hold.'j 

B  lower  drawer  was  a  large  new  gold  repel 


u  1 
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MU'h  made  by  a  Frenchman  ;  a  gold  diain,  and  all  V 
m  proper  appurtenances  hung  upon  steel  swivels, 
la  wil,  lockets  with  the  hair  of  dead  and  living  lo- 
Kn,  seals  with  arms,  emblems  and  devices  cut  in 
(Wnelian,  agate,  and  onyx,  with  Cupids,  hearts, 
Jutg,  altars,  flames,  rocks,  pickaxes,  roses,  thorns, 
*d  sunflowers  ;  as  also  a  variety  of  ingenious  French 
■ottos;  together  with  gold  etuys  for  quills,  sciasars, 
bedtes,  thimbles,  and  a  sponge  dipped  in  Hungary 
•sler,  left  but  the  night  before  by  a  young  lady 
Eomg  upon  a  frolic  incog.  There  was  also  a  bundle 
ofletters,  dated  between  the  years  one  thousand  six 
huulred  and  seventy,  and  one  thousand  six  hun- 
llred  and  eighty-two,  most  of  them  signed  Phi- 
lander, the  rest  Strephon,  Amyntas,  Corydon,  and 
Adonis !  together  with  a  collection  of  receipts  to 
ntke  p'aates  for  the  hands,  pomatums,  lip-salves, 
vhite-potB,  beautifying  creams,  water  of  talc,  and  fro^ 
Hfltni  water;  decoctions  for  clearing  the  complexion, 
Bid  an  approved  medicine  to  procure  abortion. 

Whoever  can  discover  the  aforesaid  goods,  so 
that  they  may  be  had  again,  shall  have  fifty  guineas 
fia  the  whole,  or  proportion  ably  for  any  part. 

N.  B.  Her  ladyship  is  pleased  to  promise  ten 
fOondB  for  the  packet  of  letters  over  and  above,  or 
ire  for  Philander'a  only,  being  her  first  love.  '  My 
Mj  bestows  those  of  Strephon  to  the  finder,  being 
M  written,  that  they  may  serve  to  any  woman  who 
Teadg  them.' 

P.  S.  As  1  am  a  patron  of  persons  who  have  no 
other  friend  to  apply  lo,  1  cannot  suppress  the  foi- 
Wing  complaint : — 
■SIR, 
'  lam  a  blackinoor  boy,  and  have,  by  my  lady's 
wder.been  clmatened  by  the  chaplain.  The  good 
nun  has  gone  farther  with  me,  and  lold  me  a  great 
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deal  of  good  news  :  as,  that  I  am  as  good  as  ic  , 
herself,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  and  many  other  th!^ 
but  for  all  this,  the  parrot,  who  came  over  with  ( 
from  our  country,  is  as  much  esteemed  by 
am.  Besides  this,  tie  shock-dog  has  a  collar  t 
cost  almost  as  much  as  mine.  I  desire  also  to  kno^JL 
whether  now  1  am  a  Christian,  I  am  obliged  to  dreH| 
like  a  Turk,  and  wear  a  turbant.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant,  Pompet.' 


N"  246.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1710. 


Ii  be,  wbo  wilh  tbe  Tewesl  is  opprEsb— Phancis. 

From  my  oien  Apartment,  November  3. 
When  one  considers  the  turn  which  coaversatiM; 
takes  in  almost  every  set  of  acquaintance,  club,  W' 
'n  this  town  or  kingdom,  one  cannot  bql. 

i,  that  in  spite  of  what  1  am  every  day  saying^ 
Knd  all  the  moral  writers  since  the  beginning  of  t£ij 
world  have  said,  the  subject  of  discourse  is  general^ 
upon  one  another's  faults.  This,  in  a  great  measnUh' 
proceeds  from  self-conceit,  which  were  to  be  endui«4)' 
in  one  or  other  individual  person ;  but  the  folly  htti, 
spread  itself  almost  over  all  the  species;  and  ou." 
cannot  only  say,  Tom,  Jack,  or  Will,  but  in  genenV 
'  that  man  is  a  coxcomb.'  From  this  source  it  is,  tha^ 
any  excellence  is  faintly  received,  any  imperfectioi . 
unmercifidly  exposed.  But  if  things  were  put  ina  troe 
light,  and  we  would  take  time  to  consider,  that  man, 
in  his  very  nature,  is  an  imperfect  being,  our  senM 
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this  matter  would  be  immediately  altered,  and  the 

vd  imperfeetion  woald  not  carry  an  unkinder  idea 

the  word  humanity.     It  is  a  pleasant  story  that 

forsooth,  who  are  the  only  imperfect  creatures 

the  universe,  are  the  only  beings  that  will  not 

of  imperfection.     Somebody  has  taken  notice. 

we  stand  in  the  middle  of  existences,  and  are* 

(his  one  circumstance,  the  most  unhappy  of  alf 

'Oihers.    The  brutes  are  ^ided  by    instinct,  and 

:'faioir  no  sorrow ;  the  angels  have  knowledge,  and 

they  are  happy;  but  men  are  governed   by  opi- 

psion,  which  is  I  know  not  what  mixture  of  instinct 

^tnd  knowledge,  and  are  neither  indolent  nor  happy. 

It  is  very  observable,  that  critics  are  a  people  be- 

tveen  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  and,  by  that 

Bitaation,  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  neither.  As  critics 

'  stand  among  men,  so  do  men  in  general  between 

'  brates  and  angels.     Thus,  every  man,  as  he  is  a 

I  critic  and  a  coxcomb,  until  improved  by  reason  and 

r  speculation,  is  ever  forgetting  himself,  and  laying 

V  open  the  faults  of  others. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  talking  of  the  cruelty 
roforsing  people's  faults  with  severity,  I  cannot  but 
'"  bewail  some  which  men  are  guilty  of  for  want  of  ad- 
'-  monition.  These  are  such  as  they  can  easily  mend, 
■^  ind  nobody  tells  them  of,  for  which  reason  I  shall 
;'  Bake  use  of  the  penny.post  (as  I  have  with  success 
I;  to  several  young  ladies  about  turning  their  eyes,  and 
t  holding  up  their  heads)  to  certain  gentlemen,  whom 
;  Iiemark  nabitually  guilty  of  what  they  may  reform 
:  in  a  moment.  There  is  a  fat  fellow,  whom  I  have 
r  long  remarked  wearing  his  breast  open  in  the  midst 
'  of  winter,  out  of  an  sSfectation  of  youth.  I  have 
I  therefore  sent  him  just  now  the  following  letter  ia 
my  physical  capacity : 

•SIR,  ^^^ 

*  From  the  twentieth  instant  to  the  first  of  May 


.•tisS 


[  next,  both  days  inclusive,  I  beg  of  you  to  biitto» 

^^^     Tonr  waistcoat  from  your  ccAIkt  to  your  vaistbaadV 

^HL    I  am  your  most  humble  servant,  % 

^^^L  Isaac  BiCKERSTAfr,  Philomath,'  ~ 


There  is  a  very  handsome  well-shapen  youth  tl 

I  ^quenta  the   coffee-houses   about    Chaiiag-cron 

•nd  ties  a  very  pretty  riband  with  a  crosa  of  jew^ 

at  his  breast.     This  being  something  new,  and  1 

thing  in  which  the  gentleman  may  offend  the  Hcj' 

rald's-office,  I  have  addressed  myself  to  him  as  1  anr' 

Censor. 

■  DEAR  COUNTRYMAN. 
'  Was  that  ensign  of  honour  which  you  wett' 
given  you  by  aprince  or  a  lady  that  you  have  servesl' 
If  you  bear  it  as  an  absent  lover,  please  to  hang  it ' 
on  a  black  riband ;  if  as  a  rewarded  soldier,  you  ioaj 
tave  my  licence  to  continue  the  red. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

BiCKEKSTAFF,  Censor.' 

These  little  intimations  do  great  service,  and  an 
very  useful,  not  only  to  the  persons  themselves,  bot 
to  inform  others  how  to  conduct  themselves,  towards 
them. 

Instead  of  this  honest  private  method,  or  a  friendly 
one  face  to  face,  of  acquainting  people  with  things 
in  their  power  to  explain  or  amend,  the  usual  way 
among  people  is  to  take  no  notice  of  things  yon 
can  help,  and  nevertheless  expose  you  for  those  you 
cannot, 

Plumbeua  and  Levis  are  constantly  in  each  other's 
company;  they  would,  if  they  took  proper  methods, 
be  very  agreeable  companions  ;  but  they  so  extra- 
vagantly aim  at  what  they  are  unfit  for,  and  ea(4 
of  them  rallies  the  other  so  much  in  the  wrong 
flace,  that,  instead  of  doing  each  other  Ibe  offices 
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Ihey  do  but  instruct  the  rest  of  the 
lauffa  8t  them  with  more  knotrledge  and 
Flumbeus  is  of  a  saturnine  and  sullen  com- 
i  of  a  mercurial  and  airy  disposition. 
these  gentlemen  hate  but  very  slow  parts,  but 
i  make  a  very  good  figure  did  they  pursue 
tbey  ought.  If  Flumbeus  would  take  to  buai- 
te  would,  m  a  few  years,  know  the  forms  of 
S  80  well  as  to  direct  and  dictate  with  so  much 
to  be  thought  a  solid,  able,  and,  at  the  same 
■  aure  man  of  dispatch.  Levis,  with  a  little 
ig,  and  coming  more  into  company,  would 
I'ie  able  to  write  a  song,  or  lead  up  a  country- 
InStead  of  these  proper  pursuits,  in  obe- 
tt>  their  respective  geniuses,  Plumbeus  en- 
'~i  to  be  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  Levis  the  man 
>ss.  This  appears  in  their  speech,  and  in 
fc*ir  dfess  ;  PUimbeus  is  ever  egregiously  fine,  and 
talking  something  like  wit :  Levis  is  ever  entremely 
grave,  and,  with  a  silly  face,  repeating  maxims. 
These  two  pardon  each  other  for  affecting  what 
ttch  is  incapable  of,  the  one  to  be  wise,  and  the 


t&» 


gay; 


but  a 


jstremcly  critical  in  their  judg- 


of  each  other  in  their  way  towards  what  they 
pnteod  to.  Plumbeus  acknowledges  Levis  to  be  a 
man  of  great  reach,  because  it  is  what  Plumbeus 
never  cared  for  being-  thought  himself,  and  Levis 
tllowE  Plumbeus  to  be  an  agreeable  rake  for  the 
tame  reason.  Now'  were  these  dear  friends  to  he 
free  with  each  other,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  would 
change  characters,  and  be  both  as  commendable, 
instead  of  being  as  ridiculous,  as  their  capacities 
mil  admit  of. 

Were  it  not  too  grave,  all  that  I  would  urge  on 
tluB  subject  is,  that  men  are  bewildered  when  they 
coMider  themselves  in  any  other  view  than  that  of 
■trangers,  who  aie  in  a  place  where  it  is  no  great 
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I  natter  whether  they  can,  or  uurea&oaable  to  g^^| 

I  they  should,  have  every  thing  about  them  as  wa^| 

[  at  their  own  home.  This  way  of  thiokingia,  pert^f 

[  the  only  one  that  can  put  this  being  in  a  p^H 

pOEture  for  the  ease  of  society.     It  is  certaiii,^H 

this  would  reduce  all  faults  into  those  which^H 

k  ceed  from  malice,  or  dishonesty;    it  would  >^^| 

I  change  our  manner  of  beholding  one  anotherj^H 

sothing-  that  was  not  below  a  man's  nature,  i^^| 

be  below  his  character.     The  arts  of  this  life  wi^H 

be  proper  advances  towards  the  next;  and  a  venii 

good  man  would  be  a  very  fine  gentleman.   As  it 

IB  novf,    human  life   is  inverted,  and  we  have  not 

learned  half  the  knowledge  of  this  world  before  we 

are  dropping  ioto  another.     Thus,  instead  of  the 

raptures  and  contemplations  which  naturally  attend 

a  well-spent  life  from  the  approach  of  eternity,  even 

we  old  fellows  are  afraid  of  the  ridicule  of  those  whiy 

are  horn  since  vs,  and  ashamed  not  to  understand,: 

as  well  as  peevish  to  resign,  the  mode,  the  fashion,' 

the  ladies,  the  fiddles,    the  balls,  and  what  nob' 

Dick  Reptile,  who  does  not  want  humour,  is  veryii 

pleasant  at  our  club  when  he  sees  an  old  fellowi 

touchy  at  being  laughed  at  for  any  thing  that  is  not 

[  ja  the  mode,  and  bawls  in  his  ear,  '  Pry 'thee  do 

f  sot  mind  him;  tell  him  thou  art  mortal.' 


•2»7.     TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1710. 


BMplet  pBUCU,  qux  omacs  facinal  digniE  at  videimur  mdo. 
TEH.Uecjr.II,  iii.  1. 
unjimJj 

Ha  hosbands  itretch  (heir  censure  to  til  wirei 
Tin  the  offencei  af  >  few,  whose  vices 
fi^ect  diiboDDur  on  the  rest. — Col  man. 

By  Mrs.  Jenny  Distaff,  Half  Sister  to 

Mr.  BlCKEKSTAFF. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  6. 
[t  brother  having  written  the  above  piece  of  L&tin, 
Mired  me  to  lake  care  of  the  rest  of  the  ensuing 
Towards  this  he  bid  me  answer  the  follow- 
ig'  letter,  and  said,  nothing  1  could  write  properly 
li  &e  subject  of  it  would  be  disa^eeable  to  the 
totto.  It  is  the  cause  of  my  sex,  and  I  therefore 
nter  upon  it  wilh  great  alacrity.  The  epistle  is 
itenlly  thus : 

Ediuburgli,  Oct.  S3. 
•  MB.  BICKEESTAFF, 
■  I  presume  to  lay  before  you  an  affair  of  mine, 
A  begs  you'le  be  very  sinceir  in  giving  me  your 
ndgment  and   advice  in  this  matter,  which  is  as 
IbUows : 

'  A  very  agreeable  young  gentleman,  who  is  en- 
dowed with  all  the  good  qualities  that  can  make  a 
aan  complete,  has  this  long  time  maid  love  to  me 
« tliemost  paasionat  manner  that  was  posable.  He 
^nothing  unsaid  to  make  me  believe  his  affec- 
T,  in  his  letters,  expressed  himself  so 


r 
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hansomly  and  bo  tenderly,  that  I  had  ail  the  re 
imaginable  to  believe  him  sincere.  In  short, 
positively  has  promised  me  he  would  marry 
but  I  find  all  he  said  nothing;  for  when  the  q 
tion  was  put  to  him,  he  would  not;  but  still  w 
continue  my  humble  servant,  and  would  go  o 
the  ould  rate,  repeating  the  assurences  of  his  fidi 
and  at  the  same  time  has  none  in  Lim.  He 
writs  to  me  in  the  same  endearing  style  he  ugt  t( 
would  have  me  spake  to  no  man  but  himself, 
estate  is  in  his  own  hand,  his  father  being  d 
My  fortune  at  ray  own  disposal,  mine  being 
dead,  and  to  the  full  answers  his  estate.  Pray, 
be  ingeinous,  and  teli  me  cordially,  if  you  ( 
think  I  shall  do  myself  an  injury  if  I  keep  comp 
or  a  corospondance  any  longer  with  this  ge 
man.  I  hope  you  will  faver  an  honest  North- 
tain,  as  1  am,  with  your  advice  in  this  amour; 
am  resolved  just  to  follow  your  directions, 
you  will  do  me  a  sensable  pleasure,  and  very  ( 
honour,  if  you  will  please  to  insert  this  poor  sc 
with  your  answer  to  it,  in  your  Tatler.  Pray 
not  to  give  me  your  answer ;  for  on  it  depend: 
happiness  of  Disconsolat  Almeirj 

'MADAM, 
'  I  have  frequently  read  over  your  letter,  anc 
of  opinion,  that,  as  lamentable  as  it  is,  it  is  the  i 
common  of  any  evil  that  attends  our  sex.  I 
very  much  troubled  for  the  tenderness  you  ejif 
towards  your  lover,  but  rejoice  at  the  same 
that  you  can  so  far  surmount  your  ineliuatioi 
him,  as  to  resolve  to  dismiss  him  when  you  havt 
brother's  opinion  for  it.  His  sense  of  the  matte 
desired  me  to  communicate  to  you.  Oh  Alme 
the  common  faiUng  of  our  sex  is  to  value  the  n 
of  OUT  lovers  rather  from  the  grace  of  their  addi 
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n  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts.  He  has  expressed 
i«elf  so  haodaomely  !  Can  you  say  that,  after  you 
■c  reason  to  doubt  his  truth"  ?  It  is  a  melancholy 
tag,  that  in  this  circumstance  of  love,  which  is  the 
"important  of  all  others  in  female  life,  we 
1,  who  are,  they  say,  always  weak,  are  still 
it-  The  true  way  of  valuing  a  man  is,  to  con- 
perfais  reputation  among  the  men.  For  want  of 
%  necessary  rule  towards  our  conduct,  when  it  is 
llate,  we  find  ourselves  married  to  the  outcasts 
■diat  sex  ;  and  it  is  generally  from  being  disagree- 
g  men,  that  fellows  endeavour  to  make 
1  pleasing  to  us.  The  little  accomplish- 
jomiag  into  a  room  with  a  good  air,  and 
"e  they  are  with  us,  what  we  cannot  hear 
selves,  usually  make  up  the  whole  of  a 
.'s  merit.  But  if  we,  when  we  began 
1  our  lovers,  in  the  first  place,  conai- 
t  figures  they  make  in  the  camp,  at  the 
e  exchange,  in  their  country,  or  at  court, 
I  behold  them  in  quite  another  view  than 

e  to  behave  ourselves  according  to  this 

Mfaould  not  have  the  just  imputation  of 

""  e  silliest  of  mortals,  to  the  great  scandal 

Bt,  who  value  our  favour  as  it  advances 

ire,  not  their  reputation.     In    a  word, 

Jf  you  would  judge  aright  in  love,  you  must 

b  it  as  in  a  case  of  friendship.     Were  this 

b  treating  with  you  for  any  lliing  but  your- 

kyou  had  consented  to  his  offer,  if  he  fell 

TOold  call  him  a  cheat  and  an  impostor. 

lierefore,  nothing  left  for  you  to  do  but  to 

ra,  and  yourself  for  doing  it  with  regret 

Madam,  &:c.' 

1  have  heard  it  often  argued  in  conversation,  that 
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this  evil  practice  is  owing  to  the  perverted  tastfii 
the  wits  in  the  last  generation.  A  libertine  on  i 
throne  could  very  easily  make  the  language  andB 
fashion  turn  his  own  way.  Hence  it  is  that  won! 
is  treated  as  a  mistress,  and  not  a  wife.  It  is  fi| 
the  writings  of  those  times,  and  the  traditional! 
counts  of  the  debauches  of  their  men  of  pleasul 
that  the  coxcombs  now-a-days  take  upon  them,  fj 
soothj  to  be  false  swains  and  perjured  lovers.  H 
thinks  I  feel  all  the  woman  rise  in  me,  when  I  te&t 
upon  the  nauseous  rogues  that  pretend  to  deccj 
OS ;  wretches,  that  can  never  have  it  in  their  po* 
to  overreach  any  thing  living  but  their  misticM 
In  the  name  of  goodness,  if  we  are  designed  by  il 
ture  as  suitable  companions  to  the  other  sex,  vA 
are  we  not  treated  accordingly  ?  if  we  have  mel 
as  some  allow,  why  is  it  not  as  base  in  men  to  injt 
us,  as  one  another  ?  If  we  are  the  ingigniScai 
that  others  call  us,  where  is  the  triumph  in  decei 
ing  us?  But  whea  1  look  at  the  bottom  of  tl 
disaster,  and  recollect  the  many  of  my  acquaintat 
whom  I  have  known  in  the  same  condition  with  t 
'  Northern  Lass'  that  occasions  this  discourse 
must  own  I  have  ever  found  the  perfidiousnesa 
men  has  been  generally  owing  to  ourselves,  and 
have  contributed  to  our  own  deceit.  The  truth 
we  do  not  conduct  ourselves,  as  we  are  courted,  1 
as  we  are  inclined,  When  we  let  our  imaginatii 
take  this  unbridled  swing,  it  is  not  he  that  acts  i 
is  most  lovely,  but  he  that  is  most  lovely  acts  bi 
When  our  humble  servants  make  their  addresses, 
do  not  keep  ourselves  enough  disengaged  to 
judges  of  their  merit ;  and  we  seldom  give  our  ja 
ment  of  our  lover,  until  we  have  lost  our  judgn 
for  him. 

While  Clavinda  was  passionately  attended  i 
addressed  by  Strephon,  who  is  a  man  of  sense  i 
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Dvledge  in  the  world,  and  Cassio,  who  has  a 
itiful  fortune,  and  an  excellent  understanding, 
fell  in  love  with  Damon  at  a  ball.  From  that 
iKnt,  she  that  was  before  the  moat  agreeable 
ilnre  of  all  my  acquaintance,  cannot  hear  Stre- 
n  Bpealc,  but  it  is  aomething  '  ko  out  of  the  way 
■dies'  conversation  :'  and  Caasio  has  never  since 
aed  his  mouth  before  us,  but  she  whispers  me, 
0*  seldom  does  riches  and  sense  go  together !' 
B  issue  of  all  this  is,  that  for  the  love  of  Damon, 
a  has  neither  experience,  understanding,  nor 
■hh,  she  despises  those  advantages  in  the  other 
ivhich  she  finds  wanting  in  her  lover;  or  else 
nks  he  has  them  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
ti  her  lover.  This,  and  many  other  instances, 
'  '  m  in  this  town ;  but  I  bope  thus  much 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  such  evils  at 
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isbabitumqiiBgerens.— ViBO.  ^n.[i.  31 B. 

ledeep  receues  af  Ibe  wood 
J  eyEi  t  bcBuleoDa  fotm  appean, 
a  drcM  and  inod*at  [oak  she  wcara. — R.  Wtnni. 

By  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire, 

From  fay  own  Apartment,  November  9.  ■ 

y  perhaps  appear  ridiculous,  but  I  must  con- 

.,  duB  last  summer,  as  1  was  riding  in  Enfield- 

»e,  I  met  a  young  lady  whom  I  could  hardly  get 

fcof  my  head,  and,  for  augbt  I  know,  my  heart, 

She  was  mounted  on  a  pad,  with  a  very 
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well-fancied  I'urniture.  She  tel  her  hai 
very  graceful  air  ;  and,  when  I  saluted  bl 
hat,  she  bowed  to  me  so  obligingly,  that  i 
was  her  civility  or  beauty  that  touched  nU 
I  IcDow  not;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  1 
She  dwells  in  my  imagination  in  a  6gurei 
her  advantage,  that  if  X  were  to  draw  tn 
Youth,  Health,  Beauty,  or  Modesty,  I  ahq 
sent  any,  or  all  of  them,  in  the  person  of  | 
woman.  1 

I  do  not  find  that  there  are  any  desc 
the  ancient  poets  so  beautiful  as  those  thc 
nymphs  in  their  pastoral  dresses  andi 
Virgil  gives  Venus  the  habit  of  a  Spartai 
when  she  is  to  put  £neas  in  his  way,  U 
his  cares  with  the  roost  agreeable  object  il 
Diana  and  her  train  are  always  deEcribed  i 
ants  of  the  woods,  and  followers  of  the  q 
be  well  diverted,  is  the  safest  guard  to  il 
and,  methinks,  it  should  be  one  of  the  i 
to  be  regarded  among  people  of  conditjc) 
out  proper  amusements  for  young  ladies,  i 
but  think  this  of  riding  might  easily  t 
among  them,  when  they  consider  how  ml 
contribute  to  their  beauty.  This  would  5 
best  portion  they  could  bring  into  a  famj 
•  stock  of  health,  to  transmit  to  their  postei 
a  charming  bloom,  as  this  gives  the  cou^ 
very  much  preferable  to  the  real  or  affec 
ness  or  softness,  which  appear  in  the  fa( 
modern  beauties. 

The  comedy,  called  '  The  Ladies'  Co 
sents  the  affectation  of  wan  looks  an 
glances  to  a  very  entertaining  extravagaa 
is,  as  the  lady  in  the  play  complains,  boq| 
robust  in  perfect  health,  that  it  is  with  her 
breeding  and  delicacy  to  appear  in  puli 
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3y  air.  But  the  natural  gaiety  and  Bpirit  ivhkh 
fe  ID  the  complexion  of  such  as  form  to  them- 
res  a  sort  of  diverting  industry,  by  choosing  re- 
kdoDS  that  are  exercises,  surpass  all  the  false  or- 
kents  and  graces  that  can  be  put  on  by  applying 
'vhc^e  dispensaiy  of  a  toilet.  A  healthy  body 
I  s  cheerful  mind,  give  charms  as  irrestslible  as 
bitable.  The  beauteous  Dyctinna,  who  came  to 
ID  laet  week,  has,  from  tlie  constant  prospect  ia 
elicious  country,  and  the  moderate  exercise  and 
nty^  ia  the  visits  she  made  round  it,  contracted 
eitain  life  in  her  countenance,  which  will  in  vain 
ffoy  both  the  painters  and  the  poets  to  represent. 
i  becoming  negligencej^  her  dress,  the  severe 
ietneBS  of  her  looks,  anda  certain  innocent  bold- 
lE  in  all  her  behaviour,  are  the  effect  of  the  active 
reations  I  am  talking  of. 

lut  instead  of  such,  or  any  other  as  innocent  and 
osing  method  of  passing  away  their  time  with  ala- 
y,  we  have  many  in  town  who  spend  dicir  hours 
tn  indolent  state  of  body  and  tnind,  without  either 
Kations  or  refleplions.  I  am  apt  to  believe  there 
lome  parents  who  imagine  their  daughters  will 
tCGompIished  enough,  if  nothing  interrupts  their 
wth  or  their  shape.  According  to  this  method  of 
ication,  I  could  name  you  twenty  families,  where 
the  girls  hear  of  in  this  life  is,  that  it  is  time  to 
!  and  come  to  dinner,  as  if  they  were  so  insigni- 
nt  as  to  be  wholly  provided  for  when  they  are 
and  clothed. 

t  is  with  great  indignation  that  I  see  such  crowds 
he  female  world  lost  to  human  society,  and  con- 
uied  to  a  laziness  which  makes  life  pass  away  with 
I  rdish  than  in  the  hardest  labour.  Palestris,  in 
'  drawing-room,  is  supported  by  spirits  to  keep  off 
■  returns  of  spleen  and  melancholy,  before  she  can 
I  tnet  half  of  the  day,  for  want  of  something  to  do. 


1 
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while  the  wench  in  the  kitchen  sings  a 
from  mDrning  to  night. 

The  next  disagreeable  thing  to  a  lazy  I 
very  busy  one.  A  man  of  business  in  good  o  _ 
who  gives  an  account  of  bis  abilities  and  disfi 
is  hardly  more  insupportable  than  her  they  C 
notable  woman  and  a  manager.  Lady  Gooda 
where  I  visited  the  other  day,  at  a  very  polite  cin 
entertained  a  great  lady  with  a  recipe  for  a  poulti 
and  gave  us  to  understand,  that  she  had  done 
traordinary  cures  since  she  was  last  in  town. 
seems  a  countryman  had  wounded  himself  with 
scythe  as  he  was  mowing;  and  we  were  obliged 
hear  of  her  charity,  her  medicine,  and  her  bumil 
in  the  harshest  tone  and  coarsest  language  ima{ 
able. 

What  I  would  request  in  all  this  prattle  I 
our  females  would  either  let  us  have  their  ■ 
or  their  minds  in  such  perfection  as  naturea 
them. 

The  way  to  this  is,  that  those  who  are  in  th^ 
iity  of  gentlewomen,  should  propose  to  themsei 
some  suitable  method  of  passing  away  their  ti 
This  would  fumish  them  with  reflections  and  se 
inents  proper  for  the  companions  of  reasonable  b 
and  prevent  the  unnatural  marriages  which  hap 
every  day  between  the  most  accomplished  ww 
and  the  veriest  oafs,  the  woithiest  men  and  the  a 
insignificant  females.  Were  the  general  turn 
women's  education  of  another  kind  than  it  is  at  ] 
sent,  we  should  want  one  another  for  more  reas 
than  we  do  as  the  world  now  goes.  The  comi 
design  of  parents  is,  to  get  their  girls  off  as  wel 
they  can;  and  they  make  no  conscience  of  puti 
into  our  hands  a  bargain  for  our  whole  life,  wt 
will  make  our  hearts  ache  every  day  of  it.  I  ab 
therefore,  take  this  matter  into  serious  conaideratj 


pose,  for  the  better  improvement  of  the 
Female  Library.'  This  collection  of 
onaist  of  such  others  as  do  not  corrupt 
divert,  but  shall  tend  more  immediately 
them  as  they  are  women.  They  shall  be 
ill  Dot  hurt  a  feature  by  the  austerity  of 
ions,  nor  cause  one  impertinent  glance 
Itonness  of  them.  They  shall  all  tend  to 
le  Talue  of  tlieir  innocence  as  virgins,  im- 
leir  understanding  as  wives,  and  regulate 
•xt  tenderness  as  parents.  It  has  been  very  often 
id  in  these  Lucubrations  'that  the  ideas  which 
Ktfrequently  pass  through  our  imaginations,  leave 
CEB  of  theinselves  in  our  countenances."  There 
dl  be  a  strict  regard  had  to  this  in  ray  Female 
frrory,  which  shall  be  furnished  with  nothing  that 
give  supplies  to  ostentation  or  impertinence; 
It  the  whole  shall  be  so  digested  for  the  use  of  my 
"  :nts,  that  they  shall  not  go  out  of  character  in 
inquiries,  but  their  knowledge  appear  only  a 
Jttrated  ii 
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Teadimus.  Vibg.  .*;n.  i.  SOB, 

Throagh  v»rioU»  liazards  aud  evenls  v.e  moye.— Driden, 

From  my  own  Jpartment,  November  10. 

HAS  la«t  night  visited  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 

Ml  inexhaustible  fund  of  discourse,  and  never 

I  to  entertain  his    company  with  a  variety  of 

ights  and  hints  that  are  altogether  new  and  uu- 


Whether  it  were  in  complaiaid 
way  of  lifisg,  or  his  real  opinion,  he  adw 
following  paradox:  thai  it  required  mud 
talents  to  fill  up  and  become  a  retired  ■ 
life  of  business.  Upon  this  Dccaaion  he  oj 
agreeably  the  buay  men  of  the  age,  who  ol 
tciemselves  for  being  in  motion  and  {maiM 
a  series  of  trifling  and  insignificant  actiod 
heat  of  his  diBCOurse,  seeing  a  picee  of  d 
on  my  table,  '  I  defy,'  says  he,  'any  of  d 
persons  to  produce  half  the  adveatureM 
twelrepenny-piece  has  been  engaged  in,  id 
Bible  for  him  to  give  us  an  account  of  hisj 

My  friend's  talk  made  so  odd  an  impr£| 
my  mind,  that  soon  after  I  was  a-bed  I  9 
bly  into  an  unaccountable  reverie,  that  !■ 
moral  nor  design  in  it,  and  cannot  be  sd 
called  a  dream  as  a  delirivm.  V 

MethoDght  the  shilling  that  lay  upoa| 
reared  itself  upon  its  edge,  and  tuminl 
towards  me,  opened  its  mouth,  and  in  d 
sound,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  n 
adventures ;  j 

'  I  was  bom,'  says  he,  '  on  the  side  ol 
tain,  near  a  little  village  of  Peru,  and  matU 
to  England  in  Ein  ingot,  under  the  coiJ 
Francis  Drake.  I  was,  soon  after  my  arrfl 
out  of  my  Indian  habit,  refined,  naturBJ 
put  into  the  British  mode,  with  the  face  j 
Elizabeth  on  one  side,  and  the  arms  of  u| 
on  the  other.  Being  thus  equipped,  I  fot 
a  wonderful  inclination  to  ramble,  and  vi| 
parts  of  the  new  world  into  which  I  WM 
The  people  very  much  favoured  my  natuM 
tion,  and  shifted  me  so  fast  from  hand  to  1 
before  I  was  five  years  old,  I  had  travelli 
most  every  corner  of  the  nation.     But  \Tt'\ 
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my  aixtb  year,  lo  mj  unspeakable  grief,  I 
die  hands  of  a  miserable  old  fellow,  who 
me  into  an  iron  chest,  where  I  found  five 
more  of  my  own  quality  who  lay  under  the 
ifineroent.  The  only  relief  we  had,  was  to 
out  and  counted  over  in  the  fresh  air  every 
and  evening.  After  an  imprisonment  of 
'ears,  we  heard  somebody  knocking;  at  our 
ad  breaking  it  open  with  a  hammer.  ThU 
1  was  the  old  man's  heir,  who,  as  his  father 
e;,  was  BO  good  as  to  come  to  our  release, 
rated  us  that  very  day.  What  was  the  fate 
loipaiuons  I  know  not:  as  for  myself,  I  was 
he  apothecary'!  shop  for  a  pint  of  sack.  The 
iry  gave  me  to  an  herb-woman,  the  berb- 
to  a  butcher,  the  butcher  to  a  brewer,  and 
ret  to  his  wife,  who  made  a  present  of  me  to 
nformist  preacher.  After  this  manner  I 
y  way  merrily  through  the  world:  for,  as  I 
before,  we  shillings  love  nothing  bo  much 
ling.  1  sometimes  fetched  in  a  shoulder  of 
sometimes  a  play-book,  and  often  had  the 
;on  to  treat  a  templar  at  the  twelvepenny 
,  to  carry  him  with  three  friends  to  Weat- 

le  midst  of  this  pleasant  progress  which  I 
im  place  to  place,  I  was  arrested  by  a  su- 
its old  woman,  who  shut  me  up  in  a  greasy 
.pursuance  of  a  foohsh  saying,  "  that  while 
a  Queen  Elizabeth's  shilling  about  her,  she 
*ver  be  vrithoul  money."  I  continued  here 
idsoner  for  many  months,  until  at  last  I  was  ' 
sd  for  aght-and-forty  farthings. 
IB  rambled  from  pocket  to  pocket  until  the 
g  of  the  civil  wars,  when,  to  my  shame  be  it 
I  was  employed  in  raising  soldiers  against  . 
;  for,  being  of  a  very  tempting  breadth,  |t  J 


r 
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sergeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigle  country  fell 
and  list  them  into  the  service  of  parliament. 

'  Ah  soon  as  he  had  made  one  man  sure,  his 
■was,  to  oblige  him  to  take  a  shilling  of  a  i 
homely  figure,  and  then  practise  the  same  trick  i 
another.  Thus  I  continued  doing  great  mischi' 
the  crown,  until  my  officer,  chancing  one  mor 
to  walk  abroad  earlier  than  ordinary,  sacrificeii 
to  his  pleasures,  and  made  use  of  me  to  sedu 
milk-maid.  This  wench  bent  me,  and  gave  m 
her  sweetheart,  applying  more  properly  than  sb 
tended  the  usual  form  of  "  to  my  love  and  from 
love."  This  ungenerous  gallant  marrying  her  wi 
a  few  days  after,  pawned  me  for  a  dram  of  bra' 
and  drinking  me  out  next  day,  I  was  beaten  fiat 
a  hammer,  and  again  set  a-running. 

'  After  many  adventures,  which  it  would  hi 
dious  to  relate,  I  was  sent  to  a  young'  spendt! 
in  company  with  the  will  of  his  deceased  fa 
The  young  fellow,  who  I  found  was  very  exti 
gant,  gave  great  demonstrations  of  joy  at  rece 
the  will;  but  opening  it,  he  found  himself  disinl 
ed,  and  cut  off  from  the  possession  of  a  fair  e 
by  virtue  of  my  being  made  a  present  to  him. 
put  bin)  into  such  a  passion,  that,  after  having! 
me  in  his  hand,  and  cursed  me,  he  squirred  me  i 
from  him  as  far  as  he  could  fiing  me.  1  chanc' 
light  in  an  unfrequented  place  under  a  dead 
where  I  lay  undiscovered  and  useless  during 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

'  About  a  year  after  the  king's  return,  a  poo 
valier,  that  was  walking  there  about  dJnner- 
fortuuately  cast  his  eye  upon  me,  and,  to  the  | 
joy  of  us  both,  carried  me  to  a  cook's-shop,  » 
he  dined  upon  me,  and  drank  the  king's  ht 
When  I  came  again  into  the  world,  I  found  t 
had  been  happier  in  my  retirement  than  I  thoi 


robfkbly  bjr  that  means  escaped  wearing  ^ 
E  pur  of  breeches. 

now  of  great  credit  and  antiquity,  I  wag  1 
iked  upon  as  a  medal  than  an  ordinary 

which  reaeon  a  garoester  laid  hold  of  me, 
;rted  me  to  a  counter,  having  got  together 
ens  of  UB  for  that  use.  We  led  a  melait- 
;  in  his  possession,  being  busy  at  those  | 
erein  current  coin  is  at  rest,  and  partaking 
of  our  master;  being  in   a  few  moments    i 

a  crown,  a  pound,  or  a  sixpence,  accord- 
le  situation  in  which  the  fortune  of  tha 
ced  us.     I  had  at  lengtli  the  e;ood  luck  to 
iBster  break,  by  which  means  I  was  agaim  J 
ad,  under  my  primitive  denomination  of  a   f 

11  pass  over  many  other  accidents  of  less 
and  hasten  to  that  fatal  catastrophe  when 
to  the  hands  of  an  artist,  who  conveyed  J 
-ground,  and,  with  an  unmerciful  pair  <^'| 
1  off  my  titles,  clipped  my  brims,  retrenched   ' 
:,  rubbed  me  to  my  inmost  ring;  and,  in 

apoiled  and  pillaged  me,  that  he  did  not 
worth  a  groat.     You  may  think  what  con-    I 
«as  in  to  see  myself  thus  curtailed  and  dis-  j 
I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  shewa   | 
,  had  not  all  my  old  acquaintsuce  been  ter    i 

the  same  shameful  figure,  excepting  some 
were  punched  through  the  belly.     In  tha 

Ihh  general  calamity,  when  eveiy  body 
our  misfortune  irretrievable,  and  our  caM 
(,  we  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  together 
it  often  happens  with  cities  rising  out  of  &  J 
lared  witi  greater  beauty  and  lustre  than  w" 
er  boast  of  before.     What  has  happened  1 

this  change  of  sex  which  you  now  aee,  » 
e  some  other  opportunity  to  relate.    In  the 
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mean  tipie  I  shall  only  vepeat  two  adventures 
being  very  extraordiniiry,  and  neither  of  them ' 
ever  happened  to  me  above  once  in  my  life. 
first  was,  my  being  in  a  poet's  pocket,  who  i 
taken  with  the  brightness  and  novelty  of  my  apj 
ance,  that  it  gave  occasion  to  the  finest  burlei 
poem  in  the  British  language,  entitled,  from 
The  Splendid  Shilling.    The  second  adventure,  w 
I  must  not  omit,  happened  to  nie  in  the  year  1' 
when  I  was  given  away  in  charity  to  a  blind  n 
but  indeed  this  was  by  mistake,  the  person  who  j 
me  having  thrown  me  heedlessly  into  the  hat 
a  penny-worth  of  farthings.' 
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Stis  enim  jnsiQm  gemina  Buapenderc  lance 
AncipiLisUbrsf  F£B>.  Sat  it,  ID. 

Bnaw'at  Ihoa  with  equal  band  to  liald  the  icbIc— Drtdi: 

From  my  oton  Apartment,  Noi:embcr  13. 
1  LAST  winter  erected  a  court  of  justice  for  the 
reeling  of  several  enormities  in  dress  and  bebavi 
which  are  not  cognizable  in  onv  other  courts  of 
realm.  The  vintner's  case,  which  I  there  tiiet 
still  fresh  in  every  man's  memory.  That  of 
petticoat  gave  also  a  general  satisfaction :  no 
mention  the  more  important  points  of  the  cane 
perspective  :  in  which,  if  I  did  not  give  judgmi 
and  decrees,  according  to  the  strictest  rulei 
equity  and  justice,  I  can  safely  say,  I  acted  acod 
mg  to  the  best  of  ray  understanding.  B 
f  roceedings  of  that  court,  I  shall  refer  n 


^    Butaiil 
fer  my  ™M 
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nt  of  them,  written  by  my  secretary ;  which 
I  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  publiehed 
e  style  of  Lillie's  '  Reports*.' 
ut  year  presided  over  a  court  of  justice,  it 
entioa  tliis  year  to  set  myeelf  at  the  head 
t  of  honour.  There  is  no  court  of  this  na- 
where  at  present,  except  in  France ;  where, 
;  to  the  best  of  my  intelligence,  it  consists 
nly  as  are  marshals  of  that  kingdom.  1  am 
informed,  that  there  is  not  one  of  that  ho- 
board  at  present,  who  has  not  been  driven 
le  field  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough:  but 
this  be  only  an  accidental  or  a  necessary 
tioj),  [  must  confess  I  am  not  able  to  de- 

r  the  court  of  honour  of  which  I  am  here 
;,  I  intend  to  ah  myself  in  it  as  president, 
^^1  men  of  honour  on  my  right  hand,  and 
if  virtue  on  my  left,  as  my  aBsiatants.  The 
■£  on  the  bench  I  have  given  to  an  old  Tan- 
laptain  with  a  wooden  leg.  The  second  is 
nan  of  along  twisted  periwig  without  a  curl 
mufi^  with  very  little  hair  upon  it,  and  a 
are  coat  with  new  buttons ;  being  a  person 
,  MQrth,  and  second  brother  to  a  man  of 

The  third  is  a  gentleman  usher,  extremely 
d  in  romances,  and  grandson  to  one  of  the 

wits  in  Germany,  who  was  some  time 
if  the  ceremonies  to  the  Duke  of  Wolfen- 

IT  those  who  sit  farther  on  my  right  hand, 
itual  in  public  courts-V,  they  are  such  as  will 
the  number  of  faces  upon  the  bench,  and 
kther  for  ornament  than  use. 

lulillie. 

alladd  to  tbe  masleri  id  cbancery ,  hIio  eU  on  the  benck 
l<*d.chiiicellor,  telejaige  gf  the  cckul. 


[ 
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The  chief  upon  my  left  hand  are, 

An  old  maiden  lady,  that  preserves  some  of 
best  blood  of  England  in  her  veina. 

A  Welsh  woman  of  a  little  stature,  but  high  sf 

An  old  pnide,  that  has  censured  every  mBiri 
for  these  thirty  years,  and  is  lately  wedded  t 
young  rake. 

Having  thus  furnished  my  bench,  I  shall  estat 
correspondences  with  the  horae-guards,  and 
veterans  of  Chelsea-college ;  the  former  to  fiir 
me  with  twelve  men  of  honour  as  often  as  I  f 
have  occasion  for  a  grand  jury;  and  the  latter,' 
as  many  good  men  and  true,  for  a  petty  jury. 

Aa  for  tbe  women  of  virtue,  it  will  not  be  I 
cult  for  me  to  find  them  about  midnight  at  c 
and  basset. 

Having  given  this  public  notice  of  my  con 
must  farther  add,  that  I  intend  to  open  it  on 
day  sevennight,  being  Monday  tbe  twentieth  ios' 
and  do  hereby  invite  all  such  as  have  suffered 
ries  and  affronts,  that  are  not  to  be  redressed  b 
common  laws  of  this  land,  whether  they  be 
bows,  cold  salutations,  supercilious  looks,  unretii 
smiles,  distant  behaviour,  or  forced  familiaritj 
also  all  such  as  have  been  aggrieved  by  any  ami 
ous  expression,  accidentaljustle,  or  unkind  repe 
likewise  all  such  as  have  been  defrauded  of 
right  to  the  wall,  tricked  out  of  the  upper  end  c 
table,  or  have  been  suffered  to  place  themselvi 
their  own  wrong,  on  the  back  seat  of  the  ci 
These,  and  all  of  these,  I  do,  aa  I  above-said,  i 
to  bring  in  their  several  cases  and  complain' 
which  they  shall  be  relieved  with  all  imagii 
expedition. 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  the  office  I  have 
taken  upon  me  will  engage  me  in  the  disquieiti 
many  weighty  points,  that  daily  perplex  the  i 
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Ptfae  British  nation;  and,  therefore,  I  have  already 
iKiissed  several  of  them  for  my  future  use ;  as, 
bow  fax  a  man  may  brandish  his  cane  in  telling 
Btory,  without  insulting;  his  hearer;'  '  what  degree 
f  contradiction  amounts  to  the  lie ;'  '  how  a  man 
ill  resent  another's  staring  and  cocking  a  hat  in' 
&ce;'  '  if  asking  pardon  is  an  atonement  for 
Cading  upon  one's  toes ;'  '  whether  a  man  may  put 
<  with  a  box  on  the  ear  received  from  a  stranger  in 
t'daric;'  or, '  whether  a  man  of  honour  may  take 
tlow  of  his  wife ;'  with  several  other  sublilties  of 
like  nature. 

Hy  directions  in  the  duties  of  my  office,  I 
lished  myself  with  a  certain  astrological 
3&les,  which  I  have  contrived  for  this  pur- 
I  one  of  them  1  lay  the  injuries,  in  the  other 
ations.     The  first  are  represented  by  little 
Sights  made  of  a  metal  resembling  iron,  and  the 
Iher  of  gold.     These  are  not  only  lighter  than  the 
tights  made  use  of  in  avoirdupois,  but  also  such  as 
used  in  Troy-weight.     The  heaviest  of  those 
represent  the  injuries  amount  but  to  a  scruple; 
ltd  decrease  by  so  many  sub -divisions,  that  there 
le  several  imperceptible  weights  which  cannot  be 
without  the  help  of  a  very  fine  microscope.    I 
n  acquaint  my  reader,  that  these  scales  were 
e  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  when  he  was  in 
0,  and  describe  many  signatures  on  the  weights 
I  of  injury  and  reparation :  but  as  this  would 
rather  to  proceed  from  an  ostentation  of  my 
art,  than  any  care  for  the  public,  1  shall  pass  it 
in  silence. 
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FoTlis,  ft  in  aeipBU  tutus ;  terei  alque  [otiuidiu, 

-  -' 1.— HoR.aSBt,' 

»«ll  maintaini 
An  empire  o'er  himself;  who  neitlier  chains, 
Norwnnl,  Dor  death,  with  slavish  fear  inspire. 
Who  baldly  answer!  to  his  warm  desire, 
Who  can  HmbitiDn's  Taineat  gifla  despise, 
Firm  inhimstlfwbo  on  himself  relies, 
Poliah'd  and  roand  who  runs  his  proper  coum. 
And  breaks  mlsfDrtimB  vith  anperior  force.^ — Fb^ki 

Fi-om  my  own  Apartment,  XvvemlKr  15. , 
It  is  necessary  to  an  easy  and  happy  life,  to  p 
our  minds  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  be  alwayB 
satiefied  with  our  own  reflections.  The  way  to  t! 
state  is  to  measure  our  actions  by  our  own  opinii 
and  not  by  that  of  the  rest  of  t\ie  world.  The  aei 
of  other  men  ought  to  prevail  over  us  in  things 
less  consideralion,  but  not  in  concerns  where  tri 
and  honour  are  engaged.  When  we  look  into  1 
bottom  of  things,  what  at  first  appears  a  paradoi 
a  plain  truth;  and  those  professions,  which,  for  wi 
of  being  duly  weighed,  seem  to  proceed  from  as 
of  romantic  philosophy,  and  ignorance  of  the  woi 
after  a  little  reflection,  are  so  reasonable  that  il 
direct  madness  to  walk  by  any  other  rules.  Thus 
contradict  our  desires,  and  to  conquer  the  impul 
of  our  ambidoD,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  with  what 
in  our  inward  sentiments  approve,  is 
uiterest,  and  bo  absolutely  neccssaiy 
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happiness,  that  to  cooteinit  all  the  wealth  aad  power 
B  the  world,  where  they  stand  in  competition  with 
I  man's  honour,  is  rather  good  sense  than  greatness 

(  Did  we  consider  that  the  mind  of  a  man  ia  the 
maa  bimBelf,  we  should  think  it  the  most  unnatural 
lort  of  aelf-murder  lo  sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the 
Kiol  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  the  body.  Bless  us ! 
b  it  possible,  that  when  the  necessities  of  life  are 
npplied,  a  man  would  flatter  to  be  rich,  or  circura- 
lent  to  be  powerful  1  When  we  meet  a  poor  wretch, 
Irged  with  hunger  !ind  cold,  asking  an  alms,  we  are 
^)t  to  think  this  a  state  we  could  rather  starve  than 
ktibmit  to :  but  yet  how  much  more  despicable  in  his 
^nditioQ,  who  is  above  necessity,  and  yet  shall 
Rsig-Q  his  reason  and  his  integrity  to  purchase 
operfluities !  Both  these  are  abject  and  common 
i^gars :  but  sure  it  is  less  despicable  to  bog  a  sup- 
ly  to  a  roan's  hunger  than  his  vanity.  But  custom 
nd  general  prepossessions  have  so  far  prevailed 
Vec  an  unthinking  world,  that  tliose  necessitous 
natures,  who  cannot  relish  life  without  applause, 
nendance,  and  equipage,  are  so  far  from  making  a 
mtemptibie  figure,  that  distressed  virtue  is  less 
iteemed  llian  successful  vice.  But  if  a  man's  ap- 
m1,  in  cases  that  regard  his  honour,  were  made  to 
u  own  soul,  there  would  be  a.  basis  and  standing 
Mle  for  our  conduct,  and  we  should  always  endea-' 
Out  rather  to  be,  than  appear  honourable.  Mr. 
ioUier,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Fortitude,'  has  treated  this 
Inliject  with  great  wit  and  magnanimity.  '  Wliat,' 
■ys  he,  '  can  be  more  honourable  than  to  have 
xmrage  enough  to  execute  the  commands  of  reason 
od conscience;  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
nre.andthe  station  assigned  us?  to  be  proof  against 
OTcrty,  pain,  and  death  itself;  I  mean  so  far  as  not 
I  do  any  thing  that  is  scandalous  or  sinful  to  avoid 
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them :  to  atand  adversity  under  all  shapeoi 
ceacy  and  reaolutioD!  To  do  this,  is  toj 
above  title  and  fortune.  This  argues  theiS 
heavenly  extraction,  and  is  worthy  the  on 
the  Deity.'  ( 

What  a  generous  ambition  has  this  maM 
to  us  I  WheD  men  have  settled  in  ihemselM 
viction,  by  such  noble  precepts,  that  thai 
thing  honourable  which  is  not  accompanie(E 
nocence  ;  nothing  mean  but  what  has  guin 
say,  when  they  have  attained  thus  mudul 
poverty,  pain,  and  death,  may  still  ren 
terrors;  yet  riches,  pleasures,  and  bonouis,* 
lose  their  charms,  if  they  stand  between  ua 
integrity.  j. 

What  is  here  said  with  allusion  to  fori 
fame,  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  wit  andJ 
for  these  latter  are  as  adventitious  as  the  ofl 
as  httle  concern  the  essence  of  the  soul,  i 
all  laudable  in  the  man  who  possesses  thenM 
the  just  application  of  them.  A  bright  iraad 
while  it  is  subservient  to  an  honest  and  nij 
is  a  faculty  which  makes  a  man  justly  ada 
mankind,  and  furnishes  him  with  re6ecti« 
his  own  actions,  which  add  delicates  to  thgl 
a  good  conscience  ;  but  when  wit  descenu 
upon  sensual  pleasures,  or  promote  the  based 
of  ambition,  it  is  then  to  be  contemned  in  pn 
to  its  excellence.  If  a  man  will  notresolvH 
the  foundation  of  his  happiness  in  his  own  m 
is  a  bewildered  and  unhappy  state,  incapaha 
or  tranquillity.  For  to  such  a  one,  the  ge^ 
plause  of  valour,  wit,  nay  of  honesty  itself,  4 
him  but  a  very  feeble  comfort ;  since  it  is  cflj 
being  interrupted  by  any  one  who  wants  eii 
derstanding  or  good-nature  to  see  or  aclqi^ 
such  excellences.     This  rule  is  so  necesBftf 
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iposaible  to  know 

telish  of  our  being  without  it.     Look  about 

h  common  life  among  the  ordinary  race  of  man- 

l,  and  yon  will  find  merit  in  every  kind  is  allowed 

ily  lo  those  who  are  in  particular  districts  of  sets 

(conpany  :  but,  since  men  can  have  little  pleasure 

Ihese  faculties  which  denominate  them  persons  of 

"mction,  let  them  give  up  such  an  empty  pursuit, 

think  nothing  essential  to  happiness  but  whatia 

their  own  power;  the  capacity  of  reflecting  with 

their  own  actions,  however  they  are  in- 

iRpreted. 

It  is  BO  evident  a  truth,  that  it  is  only  in  our  own 

ewmi  we  are  to  search  for  any  thing  to  make  us 

bappy,  that  it  is,  methinks,  a  disgrace  to  our  na~ 

lure  to  talk  of  taking  our  measures  from  thence 

Kily,  as  a  matter  of  fortitude.     When  all  is  well 

feere,  the  vicissitudes  and  distinctions  of  life  are 

fce  mere  scenes  of  a  drama ;  and  he  will  never  act 

ik  put  well,  who  has  his  thoughts  more  fixed  upon 

Ike  applause  of  the  audience  than  the  design  of  his 

put 

The  life  of  a  man  who  acts  with  a  steady  integrity, 
mthout  valuing  the  interpretation  of  his  actions,  has 
kvtone  uniform  regular  path  to  move  in,  where  lie 
cumot  meet  opposition,  or  fear  ambuscade.  On  the 
MlKr  side,  the  least  deviation  from  the  rules  of 
introduces  a  train  of  numberless  evils,  and  in- 
Wlras  him  in  inexplicable  mazes.  He  that  has  en- 
fcnd  into  guilt  has  bid  adieu  to  rest ;  and  every 
has  his  share  of  the  misery  expressed  so 
lily  in  die  tragedian, 

;  with  detestation  of  any  other  grandeur 
^^realm  commanding  of  his  own  passions,  that 
i^Ecellenl  Mr.  Cowley  cries  out  with   so  much 
I  listice, 

R  3 
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If  e'et  Ambiticm  did  my  fincj  cheat 
With  any  thou^l  so  inean  as  to  be  great 
Conlinue,  HMven,  still  from  me  to  lemot 
Tbe  bumble  blessings  oftbat  life  I  love! 
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Narratm  et  priaci  Catonis 

Sspemero  caluisse  virlus. — Hon.  3  Od.io. 

Of  old 
Calo's  virtue,  we  are  lold, 
Oflenwilba  bumper  glow'd. 
And  wilb  social  laplures  flow'd. — Frasci*. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  17. 
The  following  letter,  and  several  others  to  the  s: 
purpose,  accuse  me  of  a  rigour  of  which  I  tun 
from  being  guilty,  to  wit,  the  disallowing  the  ch 
fuluse  of  wine. 

'  From  my  Conitlirj  House,  October! 
'MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 
'  Your  discourse  against  drinking,  in  Tuesd 
Tatler,  1  like  well  enough  in  the  main ;  but,  in 
humble  opinion,  you  are  become  too  rlgjd,  w' 
you  say  to  this  effect ;  JFere  there  only  t/iis  single 
iideratum.  Hat  we  are  the  /«»  masters  of  oursehu 
iwe  drink  the  least  proportion  bajond  the  exigent 
tkiTSt.  Ihopenoone  drinkswine  to  allay  this  appe 
This  seems  to  be  designed  for  a  loftier  indulgenc 
nature  ;  for  it  were  hard  to  suppose  that  the  Au 
of  Nature,  who  imposed  upon  her  her  neceHsities 
pains,  does  not  allow  her  her  proper  pleasures; 
we  may  reckon  among  the  latter  the  moderate  ue 
the  grape.     Though  I  am  as  much  against  exc 
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.ever  approaches  it,  as  yourself;  yell  conceive 
Y  safely  go  farther  than  the  bounds  you  there 
»,  not  only  without  forfeiting  the  title  of 
ae's  own  master,  but  also  to  possess  it  in  b. 
7'eater  degree.  If  a  man's  expressing  him- 
an  any  subject  with  more  life  and  vivacity, 
iriety  of  ideas,  more  copiously,  more  fluently, 
iie  to  the  purpose,    argues  it;    he  thinks 

speaks  more  ready,  and  with  greater  choice 
jrehensive  and  significant  terras.  I  have  the 
rtuae  now  to  be  iatimftte  with  a  gentleman* 
tble  for  this  temper,  vrho  has  an  inexhaustible 
of  wit  to  entertain  the  curious,  the  grave,  the 
lua,  and  the  frolic.  He  can  transform  him- 
)  different  shapes,  and  adapt  himself  to  every 
ly;  yet  in  a  coffee-house,  or  in  the  ordinary 
>fa^irs,  heappears  rather  dull  than  sprightly. 
I  seldom  get  him  to  the  tavern  ;  but  when  he 
arrived  to  his  pint,  and  begins  to  look  about 
I  his  company,  you  admire  a  thousand  things 
irhicb  before  lay  buried.  Then  you  discover 
btness  of  his  mind,  and  the  strength  of  his 
at,  accompanied  with  the  most  graceful  mirth, 
rd,  by  this  enlivening  aid,  he  is  whatever  is 
nstruclive,  and  diverting.  What  makes  him 
re  agreeable  is,  that  he  tells  us  a  story,  serious 
cal,  with  as  much  delicacy  of  humour  as 
les  himself.  And  for  all  this,  at  other  times, 
*r  a  long  knowledge  of  hiin,  you  shall  scarce 

in  this  incomparable  person  a  whit  more 
lat  might  be  expected  from  one  of  a  common 
f.  Doubtless,  there  are  men  of  great  parts 
:  guilty  of  downright  bashfulness,  that  by  a 

hesitation  and  reluctance  to  speak,  murder 
St  and  most  elegant  thoughts,  and  render  the 
rely  conceptions  flat  and  heavy, 
•  Mr.  Addison. 
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'  In  this  case,  a  certain  quantity  of  my 
red  cordial,  which  you  will,  is  an  eaay,  " 
fallible  remedy,  it  awakens  thejud^en 
the  memory,  ripens  the  understanding, 
melancholy,  cheers  the  heart ;  in  a  word^ 
the  whole  man  to  himself  and  his  friend^ 
the  least  pain  or  indisposition  to  the  pad 
be  taken  only  in  the  evening,  in  &  n 
quantity,  before  going  to  bed.  Note ;  fi 
are  sealed  with  three  flower-de-luces  and  f 
grapes.  Beware  of  counterfeits.  I  am  ^ 
humble  servant,  &c.' 

Whatever  has  been  said  against  the  ut 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  enfeebles  the 
renders  it  unfit  for  the  duties  of  life,  bears 
the  advantages  of  that  delicious  juice 
it  only  heightens  conversation,  and  brio 
agreeable  talents,  which  otherwise  woul^ 
concealed  undertheoppressiouof  anunjui 
I  must  acknowledge  I  have  seen  many  of 
mentioned  by  this  correspondent,  and  own 
very  allowably  be  used,  in  a  degree  above 
of  mere  necessity,  by  aueh  as  labour  und 
choly,  or  are  tongue-tied  by  modesty.     It  I 
a  very  agreeable  change,  when  we  see  a  j 
a  lifeless  conversation  into  all  the  pleas' 
and  good-humour.     But  when  Ca 
natural  impudence  the  fluster  of  a  bottle, ' 
fools  called  fire,  when  he  was  sober,  all 
as  outrage  when  he  is  drunk.     Thus  he,  t 
morning  wasonly  saucy,  is  in  the  evening  ti 
It  makes  one  sick  to  hear  one  of  these  "* 
'  they  love  a  friend  and  a  bottle.'     Noii 
something  too  rustic  in  it  to  be  considei 
teiTor  by  men  of  politeness :  but  while 
improves  in  a  well-chosen  company,  fri 
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ttn  of  BtMiits  which  flow  from  moderate  cups,  it 
)t  be  adcDowIedged,  that  leisure-time  cannot  be 
liB  ^reeably,  or  perhaps  more  usefully  employed, 
k  At  such  meelings.  There  is  a  certain  prudence 
his,  and  alt  other  circumstances  which  makes 
tt  or  wrong  in  the  couduct  of  ordinary  Ufe.  Sir 
ffrey  Wildacre  has  nothing  so  much  at  heart,  as 
this  son  should  know  the  world  betimes.  For 
lend  he  introduces  him  among  the  aots  of  his  own 
^  where  the  boy  learns  to  laugh  athis  fatherfrom 
■  familiarity  with  which  he  sees  him  treated  by  his 
lals.  This  the  old  fellow  cajls  '  living  well  with 
heir,  and  teaching  him  to  be  too  much  his  friend 
pe  impatient  for  his  estate.'  But,  for  the  more 
Kt  tegnlation  of  society  in  thiu  and  other  matterSj 
bal)  publish  tables  of  the  characters  and  relations 
pug  men,  and  by  them  instruct  the  town  in  making 
i  and  companies  for  a  bottle.  This  humour  o£ 
Jeoffi-ey  abalt  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  first  fJace ; 

?iere  is,  methinks,  a  sort  of  incest  in  drunkenness, 
Bons  are  not  to  behold  fathers  stripped  of  all 
•erence, 

U  is  shocking  in  nature  for  the  youngto  see  those, 
pm  they  should  have  aa  awe  for,  in  circum- 
fices  of  contempt.  I  bhall  therefore  utterly  for- 
[|  that  those  whom  nature  should  admonish  to 
Hd  too  gross  familiarities,  shall  be  received  into 
ntes  of  jileasure  where  there  is  the  least  danger  of 
^s.  I  should  run  through  the  whole  doctrine  of 
bking,  hut  that  my  thoughts  ai'e  at  present  too 
jek  employed  in  the  modelling  my  '  Court  of 
pouT,'  ana  altering  the  seats,  benches,  bar,  and 
ftopy,  from  that  of  the  court  wherein  I,  last  win- 
j;  Ut  npon  causes  of  less  moment.  By  the  way, 
tuUti^e  an  opportunity  to  examine,  what  method 
10  be  taken  to  make  joiners  and  other  artificers 
it  oat  of  a  house  they  have  once  entered  ;  not  for- 
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frettiag  to  tie  them  under  proper  regiilationi 
for  want  of  such  rules  that  I  have,  a  day 
longer  than  I  expected,  been  tormented  and  I 
ed  with  hammers  ;  insomuch,  that  I  neither  ci 
sue  this  discourse,  not  answer  the  folloi 
many  other  letters  of  the  highest  impoitaiici 
'MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 
'  We  ate  man  and  wife,  and  have  a 
girl;  the  lad  seventeen,  the  maiden  sixtei 
are  quarrelling  about  some  parts  of  their  et 
I  Ralph  cannot  bear  that  1  must  pay  for 
learning  on  the  spinnet,  when  1  know  she  hasi 
I  Bridget  have  not  patience  to  have  my 
because  he  cannot  make  verses,  when  I  know 
a  blockhead.  Pray,  Sir,  inform  us,  is  it  absolut 
necessary  that  all  who  wear  breeches  must  be  taui 
to  rhyme ;  all  in  petticoats  to  touch  an  instnimei 
Please  to  interpose  in  this  and  the  like  cases,  to( 
much  solid  distress  which  arises  from  trifling  caui 
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I  Tbej  huih  iheir  noise,  and  JcatI  a  listening  ear. — Dbtden. 

From  mil  own  Apartment,  November  20. 
actoflhe  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  1710, 

0  Novembrii,  boig  non^  nntcmeridisoi. 

(■being  sat,  an  oath  prepared  by  the  Cen- 
*l»inislered  to  the  assistants  on  his  right 
re  all  sworn  upon  their  honour.  Tlie 
{  left  hand  took  the  siime  oath  upon 
Twelve  gentlemen  of  the  horse- 
ft  tmpannclled,  having  unauimously  cho- 
lexander  Truncheon,  who  is  their  right 
a  the  troop,  for  their  foreman  in  the  jury. 
^leon  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and^ 
^th  the  point  towards  hia  own  hody,  pre- 
Jf  to  the  Censor.  Mr.  Bickerstaff  received 
,  after  having  surveyed  tlie  breadth  of  the 
;,  and  sharpness  of  the  point,  with  more  than 
nlinary  attention,  returned  it  to  the  foreman  in  a 
7  graceful  manner.  The  rest  of  the  jury,  upon 
(■Qtrery  of  the  sword  to  their  foreman,  drew  all 
^tbem  together  as  one  man,  and  saluted  the  bench 
iAituch  an  air,  as  signitied  the  most  resigned 
sioD  to  those  who  commanded  them,  and  the 
t  magnanimity  to  execute  what  they  should 
nniDuid. 

Mr,  Bickerstaff,  after  having  received  the  com- 
TDents  on  his  right  hand,  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
\  where  the  whole  female  jury  paid  their  respects 
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by  a  low  courtesy,  and  by  laying  their  hands  up^ 
their  mouthe.  Their  forewoman  was  a  profewt 
Platonist,  that  had  spent  much  of  her  tiroeinaji 
hotting  the  sex  to  set  a  just  value  upon  their  pafc 
BOns,  and  to  make  the  men  know  themselves.        I- 

There  followed  a  profound  silence,  when  at  lenftlt 
after  some  recollection,  the  Censor,  who  continii(|. 
hitlierto  uncovered,  put  on  his  hat  with  great  db^ 
nity;  and,  after  having  composed  the  brims  of  ilib 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  gravity  of  his  character,  M» 
gave  the  following  charge :  which  was  received  "iUf 
silence  and  attention,  that  being  the  only  appUm^ 
which  he  admits  of,  or  is  ever  given  in  his  presencte^ 

'  The  nature  of  my  ofRce,  and  the  solemnitj  * 
this  occasion,  requiring  that  1  should  open  inyfi* 
session  with  a  speech,  I  shall  cast  what  1  hate  W 
gay  under  two  principal  heads.  ,' 

'  Under  the  first,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  tl* 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  this  new-erected  couw 
and,  under  the  second,  1  shall  give  a  word  of  *;i 
vice  and  instruction  to  every  constituent  pari  ofi!-', 

'  Aa  for  the  first,  it  is  well  observed  by  PhsBdnsJ 
a  heathen  poet, 

Nisi  utile  «it  quod  facimus,  fruslrs  «-,l  glcriB. 

Which  is  the  same,  ladies,  as  if  I.  should  say,^ 
would  be  of  no  reputation  for  roe  to  be  president ^i| 
a  court  which  is  of  no  bene6t  to  the  public.  N* 
the  advantages  that  may  arise  to  Uie  njcatp"*"' 
from  this  institution,  will  more  plainly  appear,  if  ^ 
consider  what  it  suffi^rs  for  the  want  of  it.  Are  «" 
our  streets  daily  filled  with  wild  pieces  of  justi* 
and  random  penalties?  Are  not  crimes  undeM*! 
mined,  and  reparations  disproportioned  ?  How  oP* 
have  we  seen  the  lie  punished  by  death,  and  •* 
liar  himself  deciding  his  own  cause  !  nay,  not  0*1 
actbg  the  judge,  but  the  executioner  t    Have  we  * 
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iown  a  box  on  the  ear  more  severely  accounted  for 
an  man-slaughter  1  In  these  extra-judicial  pro* 
edings  of  mankind,  an  unmannerly  jest  ia  fre- 
leDtly  as  capital  as  a  premeditated  murder. 
'  But  the  most  pernicious  circumstance  in  this 
i  is,  that  the  man  who  suffers  the  injury  niugt 
It  hiraself  upon  the  same  foot  of  danger  with  him 
■ai  gave  it,  before  he  can  have  his  just  revenge  ; 
that  the  punishment  is  altogether  accidental,  and 
ly  fail  as  «ell  upon  the  innocent  as  the  guilty. 
'  I  shall  only  mention  a  case  which  happens  fre- 
£ntly  among  the  more  polite  nations  of  the  world, 
id  which  1  the  rather  mention,  because  both  sexes 
«  concerned  in  it,  and  which  therefore  you  gen- 
emen,  and  you  ladies  of  the  jury,  will  the  rather 
Jce  notice  of;  I  mean,  that  great  and  known  case 
'Cuckoldom.  Supposing  the  person  who  has  suf- 
red  insults  in  his  dearer  and  better-half;  sup* 
mng,  I  say,  this  person  should  resent  the  injuries 
'.  to  his  tender  wife  ;  what  is  the  reparation  be 
expect  ?  Why,  to  be  used  worse  than  his  poor 
,TUD  through  the  body,  and  lell  breathless  upon 
bed  of  honour.  What  then,  will  you  on  my 
must  the  man  do  that  is  affronted  f 
be  elbowed,  our  shins  broken  ? 
il,  Or  perhaps  our  mistress,  be  taken 
a  man  knit  his  forehead  into  a  frown, 
I,  or  pish  at  what  we  say,  and  must 
after  it  ?  Is  there  no  redtesa  for  in- 
Yes,  gentlemen,  that  ia  the  desi^a 
;ure  we  have  here  established. 
of  conscience,  we  very  well  know,  was 
id  for  the  determining  of  several  points 
■,  that  were  too  little  and  trivial  for  the 
of  higher  courts  of  justice.  In  the  same 
our  court  of  honour  is  appointed  for  the 
lation  of  several  niceties  and  punctilios,  that 
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do  not  pass  for  wrongs  in  the  eye  of  our  conuno; 
laws.  But  notwithstanding  no  legislators  of  an 
natioQ  have  taken  into  consideration  these  little  cil 
cumstances,  thev  are  such  as  often  lead  to  crito* 
big  enough  for  tlieir  inspection,  though  they  com 
before  them  too  late  for  their  redress. 

'  Besides,  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies  C^<^^  M 
Bickerstqff'  turned  to  Ms  left  hand),  if  these  are  n< 
the  little  stings  and  ihoroE  ip  life,  that  make  it  mai 
uneasy  tlian  its  most  substantial  evils  ?  Confes 
ingenuously,  did  you  never  lose  a  morning's  devc 
tions  because  you  could  not  oSer  them  up  fromtli 
highest  place  of  the  pew?  Have  you  notbeeni 
pain  even  at  a  ball,  because  another  has  been  take 
out  to  dance  before  you  ?  Do  you  love  any  of  you 
friends  so  much  as  those  that  are  below  you  ?  Ol 
have  you  any  favourites  that  walk  on  your  rig! 
hand  T    You  have  answered  me  in  your  looks ;  I  as 

'  1  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  diacourst 
which  obliges  me  to  address  myself  in  particular  t 
the  respective  members  of  the  court,  in  which  I  sbll 
be  very  brief. 

'  As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  assistsnt 
and  grand  juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  you  on  iffl 
right  hand,  because  I  know  you  very  jealous  of  y(H 
honour ;  and  you  on  my  left,  because  I  know  ya 
very  much  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  otheB^ 
for  which  reason  I  expect  great  exactness  and  i* 
partiality  in  your  verdicts  and  judgments.  J 

'  I  must,  in  the  next  place,  address  myself  to  Jfl 
gentlemen  of  the  counsel :  you  all  know  that  I  hB« 
not  chosen  you  for  your  knowledge  in  the  litigiaiR 
parts  of  the  law;  but  because  you  have  all  of  jfl 
formerly  fought  duels,  of  which  I  have  reason  g 
think  you  have  repented,  as  being  now  settled  fl 
the  peaceable  state  of  benchers.     My  advice  to  y* 
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It  ID  your  pleadings  you  will  be  short  and 

To  which  eod,  you  are  to  banigh  out 

If  diBCOurses  all  synonymous  terras,  and  unne- 

multiplication  of  verbs  and  nouns.     I  do 

r  forbid  you  the  use  of  the  words  also  and 

and  must  farther  declare,  that  if  I  catch 

ly  one  among  you,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 

the  particle  or,  I  shall  instantly  order  him  to 

!B&ipped  of  his  gown,  and  thrown  over  the  bar. 

This  is  a  true  copy : 

Charles  Lillie.' 

N.  B.  The  sequel  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day 
ill  be  published  on  Tuesday  next. 
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Spteadide  ineDdu Hob.  t  Od.  iii.  35. 

Gloriously  false Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  22. 
KAre  no  books  which  1  more  delight  in  than 
"i,  especially  those  that  describe  remote 
—.^  and  give  the  writer  an  opportunity  of 
riis  parts  without  incurring  any  danger  of 
^mined  or  contradicted.  Among  all  the 
f  this  kind,  our  renowned  countryman  Sir 
ideville,  has  distinguished  himself,  by  the 
Ms  of  his  invention,  and  the  greatness  of 
The  second  to  Sir  John  I  take  to  have 
band  Mendez  Pinto,  a  person  of  infinite 
^and  unbounded  imagination.  One  reads 
higes  of  these  two  great  wits,  with  as  much 
aWent  as  the  travels  of  Ulysses  in  Homer, 
s2 


w 
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if  ^le  Red  Cross  Knight  in  S|jeucer.     All  is  eq  ' 
chanted  ground,  and  fairy  land. 

I  have  got  into  my  hands,  by  great  chance,  sever 
manvscripln  of  the^e  two  eminent  authors,   whii    , 
are  filled  with  greater  wonders  than  any  of  tba    , 
ihey  have  communicated  to  the  public  ;  and,  indea    . 
were  they  not  so  well  attested,  they  would  appel 
altogether  improbable.     1  am  apt  to  think  the  mgt 
nious  authors  did  not  publish  them  with  the  leste 
their  works,  lest  they  should  pass  for  fictions  ai 
fables :  a  caution  not  unnecessary,  when  the  rep 
tation  of  their  veracity  was  not  yet  established  k 
the  world.     But  as  this  reason  has  now  no  fardie 
weight,  I  shall  make  the  public  a  present  of  thM 
curious  pieces,  at  such  times  as  I  shall  find  mysel 
unprovided  with  other  subjects. 

The  present  Paper  I  intended  to  fill  with  an  extra 
from  Sir  John's  Journal,  in  which  that  teamed  aa 
worthy  knight  gives  an  account  of  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  several  short  speeciies,  which  be  made  iS 
the  territories  of  Nova  Zembia,  1  need  not  infotoi  [ 
my  reader,  that  the  author  of  Hudibras  alludes  10  ' 
this  strange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when 
Bpeaking  of  abstracted  notions  clothed  in  a  visible 
fltiape,  he  adds  that  apt  simile, 

Uke  words  congeal'd  in  Naclhcrn  air. 

Not  to  keep  my  reader  any  longer  in  suspenser 

the  relation,  put  into  modern  language,  is  as  fol-^ 

Jow6  :^  j, 

'  We  were  separated  by  a  storm  in  the  latitude 

of  sevfnti/-three,  insomuch,  that  only  the  ship  which 

I  I  was  in,  with  a  Dutch  and  French  vessel,  ^l  safe 

'^"-^o  a  creek  of  Nova  Zembia.     We  landed,  m  order. 

refit  our  vessels,  and  store  ourselves  with  provw^ 

le  crew  of  each  vessel  made  themselv 

.rf  and  wood,  at  some  distance  f\ 
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er,  to  fence  themselves  itgainst  the  iticlemeDoies 
the  weather,  which  was  severe  beyond  imagina- 
I.  We  soon  ohgerved,  that  in  talking  tn  one 
ilher  we  lost  several  of  our  words,  and  could  not 
r  one  aQother  at  above  two  yards  distance,  and 
I,  too,  when  we  sat  very  near  the  fire.  After 
:h  perplexity,  I  found  that  our  words  froze  in  the 
hetore  they  could  reach  the  sars  of  the  person 
rhom  they  were  spoken.  I  was  soon  confirmed 
his  conjecture,  when,  upon  the  increase  of  the 
i,  the  whole  company  grew  dumb,  or  rather 
f;  for  every  man  was  sensible,  as  we  afterward 
ad,  that  he  spoke  as  well  as  ever ;  but  the  sounds 
sooner  took  air  than  they  were  condensed  and 
.  It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to  see  us 
ding  and  gaping  at  one  another,  every  man 
in^,  and  no  man  heard.  One  might  observe  a 
nan  that  could  hail  a  ship  at  a  league's  diEtanee 
Eooing  with  his  hand,  straining  his  lungs,  and 
ing  his  throat ;  but  all  in  vain — 

Neo  vol  nee  verba  sequUQlot. — Ovid. 


We  conUnued  here  three  weeks  in  this  dismal 
ht.  At  length,  upon  a  turn  of  wind,  the  air 
ut  UB  began  to  thaw.  Out  cabin  was  imme- 
dy  filled  with  a  dry  clattering  sound,  which  I 
rwftrd  found  to  be  the  crackling  of  consonants 
L  broke  above  our  heads,  and  were  often  mixed 
1  a  gentle  hissing,  which  1  imputed  to  the  letter 
lat  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  English  tongue. 
on  after  fett  a  breeze  of  whispers  rushing  by  my 
i  (6r  those,  being  of  a  soft  and  gentle  substance, 
mediately  liquified  in  the  warm  wind  that  blew 
■MS  our  cabin.  These  were  soon  followed  by 
lables  and  short  words,  and  at  length  by  entire 
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■entenceB,  that  melted  sooner  or  later,  as  lb 
more  or  less  congealed ;  so  that  we  now  hei 
thing  that  had  been  spoken  during  the  whi 
weeks  that  we  had  been  ailent,  if  I  may  us^ 
pression.  It  was  now  very  early  in  the  i 
and  yet  to  my  surprise,  I  heard  eomebody  ii 
John,  it  is  midnight,  and  time  for  the  shtp'f 
go  to  bed."  This  I  knew  to  be  the  pilo^ 
and,  upon  recollecting  myself,  I  concluded 
had  spoken  tliese  words  to  me  some  day 
though  I  could  not  hear  them  until  the  pree( 
My  reader  will  easily  imagine  how  the  wH 
was  amazed  to  hear  every-man  talking,  aa 
'  man  opening  his  mouth.  In  the  midst  of  t 
surprise  we  were  all  in,  we  heard  a  volley 
and  cuFEea  lasting  for  a  long  while,  and  uQ 
very  hoarse  voice,  which  I  knew  belongs 
boatswain,  who  waa  a  very  choleric  fellow^ 
taken  this  opportunity  of  cursing  and  si^ 
me  when  he  thought  I  could  not  hear  him  ;  i 
several  times  given  him  the  strappado  on.. 
count,  as  I  did  not  fail  to  repeat  it  for  these^ 
soliloquies,  when  I  got  him  on  ship-board,  i 
'  1  must  not  omit  the  names  of  several'-l 
in  Wapping,  which  were  heard  every  now  il 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  sigh  that  accompanio 
as,  "  Dear  Kate !"  "  Pretty  Mrs.  Peggy!"  J 
shall  I  see  my  Sue  again!"  This  betrayed 
amours  which  had  been  concealed  until  A 
and  furnished  us  with  a  great  deal  of  mirtll 
return  to  England.  i 

'When  this  confusion  of  voices  was  prtf 
over,  though  I  was  afraid  to  offer  at  BpeaM 
fearing  I  should  not  be  heard,  I  proposed  a 
Ihc  Dutch  cabin,  which  lay  about  a  mile  in 
in  the  country.  My  crew  were  extremely  M 
to  find  rhey  had  again   recovered  their  M 
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jugh  every  man  uttered  lii&  voice  with  the  same 
ipprebensioQs  that  1  had  done, 

Et  limidc  verba  intermiisa  rctcntsl. 

Ovid.  Met.  i.  747. 
And  trj'd  hij  longuc,  his  silence  softly  broke.— DttvDSN. 

At  about  half  a  mile's  distance  from  our  cabin 
heard  the  groanings  of  a  bear,  which  at  first 
tattled  Ds ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  we  were  informed 
y  some  of  out  company,  that  he  was  dead,  and  now 
ty  in  Gait,  having  been  killed  upon  that  very  spot 
OODt  a  fortnight  before,  in  tlie  time  of  the  frost. 
iot  far  from  the  same  place,  we  were  likewise  en- 
ertained  with  some  posthumous  snarls,  and  barkings 
)f  a  fox. 

*  We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch  settle- 
ment; and,  upon  entering  tVie  room  found  it  filled 
■lith  Hghs  ihat  smelt  of  brandy,  and  several  other 
UnsaToury  sounds,  that  were  altogether  inarticulate. 
Hy  valet,  who  was  an  Irishman,  fell  into  so  great  a 
rage  at  what  he  heard,  that  he  drew  his  sword ;  but 
not  knowing  where  to  lay  the  blame,  he  put  it  up 
again.  We  were  stunned  with  these  confused  noises, 
mt  did  not  hear  a  single  word  until  about  half  an 
hour  after ;  which  I  ascribed  to  the  harsh  and  obdu- 
rate sounds  of  that  language,  which  wanted  more 
time  than  ours  to  melt,  and  become  audible. 

'After  having  here  met  with  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come, we  went  to  the  cabin  of  the  French,  who,  to 
make  amends  for  their  three  weeks'  silence  were 
talking  and  disputing  with  greater  rapidity  nnd  con- 
hiaaa  than  i  ever  heard  in  an  assembly,  even  of  lliat 
wtion.  Their  language,  as  I  found  upon  the  first 
Eiriag  of  the  weather,  fell  asunder  and  dissolved,  I 
"where  convinced  of  an  error  into  which  I  had  be- 
'  *««  ftllen ;  for  I  fancied,  that  for  the  freezing  of  the 

•OMid,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  wrapped  up,  and, 

*  it  wetc,  preserved  in  breath  :  but  I  found  my  mis- 
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talce  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  kit  plfl^M 
minuet  over  our  heads,     I  asked  the  occasion  0 
upon  which  one  of  the  com|jany  told  me  ' 
would  play  there  above  a  week  longer ;  for,"  i. 
he,  "  finding  ourselves  bereft  of  speech,  we  i 
vailed   upon   one  of  the  company,   who  hadjj 
musical  instrument  about  him,  to  play  to  us  F 
morning  to  night;  all  which  time  we  emjdoyd 
dancing,  in  order  to  dissipate  our  chagnn,  rf  § 

Ic  temps.'"  

Here  Sir  John  gives  very  good  philosophical  rea- 
sons, why  the  kit  could  not  be  heard  during  the 
frost ;  but,  as  they  are  something  prolix,  I  pass  them 
over  in  silence,  and  shall  only  observe,  that  the  bo-  i 
nourable  author  seems,  by  his  quotations,  to  lia«e 
been  well  versed  in  the  ancient  poets,  which  perhaps  | 
raised  his  fancy  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  hislo. 
rians,  and  very  much  contributed  to  the  embellisli- 
inent  of  his  writings. 
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Comei  GoDiH  the  Isat,  the  nul'nlng  doclnc  now 
Slido  D^ reluctant,  xith  his  meaning  bow  ; 
Dreis,  lettern,  wit,  and  merit,  plcid  in  laln. 
For  best  he  must,  iudiguit;,  and  pain- 

From  my  own  ApaHment,  November  24. 

'  To  the  Censor  of  Gekat  Britain. 
^        '  SIR, 

k4  am  at  present  under  very  great  difficulties,  wliieh 
™^  not  in  the  power  of  any  one,  besides  yourBclf. 
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jess.  Whether  or  no  you  shall  tiiink  it  a.  pro- 
se  10  come  before  your  court  of  honour,  I  can- 
II;  butthusitia.  I  am  a  chaplain  loan  honour- 
amily,  very  regular  at  the  house  of  devotion, 
hope,  of  an  unblamable  life;  hut  for  not  of- 
to  rise  at  the  second  course,  I  found  my  pa- 
jid  his  lady  very  sullen  and  out  of  humour, 
b  at  arst  I  did  not  know  the  reason  of  it.  At 
I,  when  I  happened  to  help  m_vselt'  to  a  jelly, 
dy  of  the  house,  otherwise  a  devout  woman, 
le,  that  it  did  not  become  a  man  of  my  clotli 
^ht  in  such  frivolous  food  ;  but  as  I  still  con- 
i  to  sit  out  the  last  course,  1  was  yesterdiiy  in- 
il  by  the  butler,  that  his  lordship  had  no  far- 
ccflsion  for  my  service.  All  which  is  humbly 
tted  to  your  consideration  by,  Sir, 

Tour  most  humble  servant,  &c.' 

J  case  of  this  gentleman  deserves  pity  :  especi- 
'he  loves  sweetmeats,  to  which,  if  I  may  guess 
1  letter,  he  is  no  enemy.  In  the  mean  time, 
i  often  wondered  at  the  indecency  of  discharg- 
le  holiest  man  from  the  table  as  soon  as  the 
delicious  parts  of  the  entertainment  are  served 
id  could  never  conceive  a  reason  for  so  absurd 
am.  Is  it  because  a  liquorish  palate,  or  a  sweet 
,  as  they  call  it,  is  not  consistent  with  the  sanc- 
f  his  character  1  This  is  but  a  trifling  pretence. 
an,  of  the  most  rigid  virtue,  gives  offence  by 
xcesses  in  plum-pudding  or  plum-porridge,  and 
lecause  they  are  the  Jirsl  parts  of  the  dinner. 
sre  any  thing  that  tends  to  incitation  in  sweet- 
a  more  than  in  ordinary  dishes?  Certainly  not. 
t-plums  are  a  very  innocent  diet,  and  conserves 
nmch  colder  nature  than  yonr  common  pickles, 
'e  sometimes  thought  that  the  ceremony  of  the 
iw's  flying  away  from  ihc  dessert  was  typical 
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and  figurative,  to  mark  out  to  the  company  I 
they  ought  to  retire  from  all  the  luscious  baj 
temptation,  and  deny  their  appetites  the  graf 
'   tiona  that  are  most  pleasing  to  them  :  or,  at  lei 
I  .tigiiify,  that  we  ought  to  stint  ourselves  in  our,L 
lawful  satisfactions,  and  not  make  our  pleasure 
'   aur  support,  the  end  of  eating.    But  most  c 
,  if  such  a  lesson  of  temperance  had  been  ni 
«t  a  table,  our  clergy  would  have  recommei 
I   to  all  the  lay-masters  of  families,  and  not  ha^ 
I  turbed  other  men's  tables  with  such  n 
Ij  examples  of  abstinence.     The  original,  therefii 
I  this  barbarous  custom,  1  take  to  have  been  d 
L  accidental.     The  chaplain  retired,  outof  purea 
Ljdaisance,  to  make  room  for  the  removal  < 
p  dishes,  or  possibly  for  the  ranging  of  the  d 
>  This  by  degrees  grew  into  a  duty,  until  at  1 
'.  as  the  fashion  improved,  the  good  man  fount 
Klf  cut  off  from  the  third  part  of  the  entertaii 
and,  if  the  arrogance  of  the  patron  goes  o 
not  impossible  but,  in  the  next  generation,  hq 
see  himself  reduced  to  the  tithe,  or  tenth  dish  fl 
table  ;  a  sufficient  caution  not  to  part  with  a 
'   ^ege  we  are  once  possessed  of.     It  wb 
;  the  priest  in  old  times  to  feast  upon  tl 

nay  the  honey-cake,  while  the  hungry  laity  fi 

[  upon  him  with  great  devotion ;  or,  as  the  lat«d 

Rochester  describes  it,  in  a  very  lively  manne^ 

Aud  wLile  Ihe  pfieil  did  cat,  (he  people  ■Ur'd. 

At  present  the  custom  is  inverted;  tlie  laity  I 

while  the  priest  stands  by  as  a  humble  specfl 

,    This  necessarily  puts  a  good  man  upon  makingp— 

ravages  on  all  the  dishes  that  stand  near  him;  ani 

distinguishing  himself  by  a  voradousness  of  appetitt. 

ai  knowing  that  his  time  is  short.     I  would  fain  ask 

these  stiff-necked  patrons,  whether  they  would  not 


^^^^HR  of  a  chaplain,  that  in  his  grace  af^er  meat         V 
^^PPrretura  thanks  for  the  whole  entertdnment,  ^ 

Eb  an  exception  to  the  dessert?  And  yet  1  can- 
tbut  think,  that  in  Euch  a  proceeding  he  would 
Kdeal  with  them  as  they  deserved.  What  would 
loman  Catholic  priest  think,  who  is  always  helped 
nt,  and  placed  next  the  ladies,  should  lie  see  a 
ler^yman  giving  his  company  the  slip  at  the  first 
■{prance  of  the  tarta  or  sweetmeats  ?  Would  not 
I  believe  fliat  he  had  the  same  antipathy  to  a  can- 
Vti  orange,  or  a  piece  of  puff-paste,  as  some  have 
Id  b  Cheshiie  cheese,  or  a  breast  of  mutton  ?  Yet, 
ta  so  ridiculous  a  height  is  this  foolish  custom  grown, 
tint  even  the  Christmas -pie,  which  in  its  very  na- 
ture is  a  kind  of  consecrated  cake,  and  a  badge  of 
distiDction,  is  oi^en  forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the 
family.  Strange !  that  a  sirloin  of  beef,  whether 
twiled  or  roasted,  when  entire,  is  exposed  to  his  ut- 
most depredations  and  incisions ;  but,  if  minced  into 
■mall  pieces,  and  tossed  up  with  plums  and  sugar, 
dttnges  its  property,  and,  forsooth,  is  meat  for  his        ^H 


In  this  case  I  know  not  which  to  censure,  the  pa- 
tiw,  or  the  chaplain,  the  insolence  of  power,  or  the 
imrtness  of  dependance.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
often  blushed  to  see  a  gentleman,  whom  I  knew  to 
tre  much  more  wit  and  learning  than  myself,  and 
"Ho  was  bred  up  with  me  at  the  university  upon  the 
nine  foot  of  a  liberal  education,  treated  m  such  an 
ignonuQious  manner,  and  sunk  beneath  those  of  his 
own  lank,  by  reason  of  that  character  which  ought 
lo  bring  him  honour.  This  deters  men  of  generous 
mmdE  from  placing  themselves  in  such  a  station  of 
life,  and  by  diat  means  frequently  excludes  persona 
rf  tpalily  from  the  improving  and  agreeable  conver- 
o&on  of  a  learned  and  obsequious  friend. 


Mr.  Oldham"  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  affrighl 
from  the  thought  of  such  an  employment,  b 
scandalous  sort  of  treatment  which  often  ace' 


Little  the  uneipBrienc'd  wrelcl 
What  bIbic^  be  oh  rauit  undt 
Wild,  thongb  in  silken  icaif  an 


Observe  jout 
Hard  bj  Hi-  - 


lt>Dd 


jDur  I 


■e  fur  divei 
Till  (be  kind  voider  conies  for  your  relief.' 
Let  Dlhers,  »ha  sucb  aieanneises  can  brook, 
Strike  counlenonce  to  ever^  great  man'i  look; 
I  rale  niy  freedom  higher. 

This  auUior'B  raillery  is  the  raillery  of  a  if" 
and  does  not  turn  the  sacred  order  into  ridin 
but  is  a  JTist  censui^  on  such  persons  as  take  ad\ 
tage,  from  the  necessities  of  a  man  of  merit,  to 
' '  n  hardships  tl 


to  the  dignity  of  his  profes: 


•In- 


:  addressed  lo  aFiiend  (bat 
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1  oun  ludi  w«in  contenlioui  W  detiile.— R.  Wvp 

roceedingB  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  held  i 
er-lane,  on  Monday,  the  twentieth  of  Novem- 
1710,  before  Isaac  Bickebstaef,  Esquire, 
sor  of  Gi'eat  Britain. 

1  Plumb,  of  London,  merchant,  was  indicted 
honourable  Mr.  Thomas  Gules,  of  Gule-hall 
county  of  Salop,  for  that  the  said  Peter  Plumb 
Lombard'Street,  Londoa,  between  the  hours 
and  three  in  the  afternoon,  meet  the  said  Mr. 
IS  Gules,  and,  afler  a  short  salutation,  put  on 
f  vahie  _five-pence,  while  the  honourable  Mr, 
stood  bare-headed  for  the  space  of  two  se- 
ll was  farther  urged  against  the  criminal, 
aring  hia  discourse  with  the  prosecutor,  he 
naly  stole  the  wail  of  him,  having  clapped  his 
gainst  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impos- 
ir  Mr.  Gules  to  recover  it  again  at  his  taking 
if  him.  The  prosecutor  alleged,  that  he  was 
Ut  of  a  very  ancient  family ;  and  that,  accord- 
ihe  principles  of  all  the  younger  brotliers  of 
id  ftunily,  he  had  never  sullied  himself  with 
SB,  but  had  chosen  rather  to  starve,  like  a  man 
OUT,  than  do  any  thing  beneath  his  quality. 
oduced  several  witnesses,  that  he  had  never 
yed  himself  beyond  the  twisting  of  a  whip,  or 
>king  of  a  pair  of  nut-crackers,  in  which  he 
vcnked  for  his  diversion,  in  order  to  make  a 
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present  now  and  then  to  his  friends, 
being  asked,  '  what  he  could  say  for  hin 
several  reflections  upon  the  honourable  I 
as, '  that  he  was  not  worth  a  groat ;  that  d 
the  city  would  trust  him  for  a  half^ennyj 
owed  him  money  which  he  had  promised  te 
several  times,  but  never  kept  hia  word;  ana 
that  he  was  im  idle,  beggarly  fellow,  and  i 
to  the  public'  This  sort  of  language  wH 
verely  reprimanded  by  the  Censor,  wmo  torn 
minal,  •  that  he  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  | 
that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  for  d 
if  he  did  not  change  his  style.'  The  priscl 
fore,  desired  to  be  heard  by  his  counsel,  < 
in  his  defence, '  that  he  put  on  his  hat  thM 
ranee,  and  took  the  wall  by  accident.'  \ 
wise  produced  several  witnesses,  that  he  i^ 
ral  motions  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  whidj 
rally  understood  as  an  invitation  to  the  j 
talk  witli  to  be  covered ;  and  that,  the  I 
not  taking  the  hint,  he  was  forced  to  puG  « 
as  being  troubled  with  a  cold.  There  wtj 
an  Irishman,  who  deposed,  '  that  he  badf 
cough  three-and-twenty  times  that  morn| 
as  for  the  wall,  it  was  alleged,  that  he  I 
inadvertently,  to  save  himself  from  a 
which  was  then  falUng.  The  Censor, 
suited  the  men  of  honour  who  sa 
on  the  bench,  found  they  were  all  of  c_ . 
the  defence  made  by  the  prisoner's  coui^ 
ther  aggravate  than  extenuate  his  crirn* 
motions  and  intimations  of  the  hat  wereil 
superiority  in  conversation,  and  therefu^ 
used  by  the  criminal  to  a  man  of  the  tt 
quality,  who  was  likewise  vested  with  a  9 
to  the  wall  at  the  time  of  their  conversatil 
it  was  the  upper  hand,  and  as  it  was  a  A 
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iher.  The  evidence  being  very  full  and  clear, 
.without  going  outoffhe  court,  declared  their 
unanimously,  by  the  mouth  of  their  foreman, 
prosecutor  was  bound  in  honour  '  to  make 
siine  through  the  criminal,'  or,  aa  they  aiter- 
iplained  themselves,  '  to  whip  him  through 

i^ensor,  knitting  his  brows  into  a  frown,  and 
very  sternly  upon  the  jury,  after  a  little 
|ave  them  to  know,  '  that  this  court  was 
for  the  finding  out  of  penalties  suitable  to 
,  and  to  restrain  the  outrages  of  private  jus- 
id  that  he  expected  they  should  moderate 
edict.'  The  jury  therefore  retired,  and  being 
to  comply  with  ihe  advices  of  the  Censor, 
boor's  conversation,  delivered  their  opinion 

t,  in  consideration  this  was  Peter  Plumb's 
iQce,  and  that  there  did  not  appear  any  tna- 
efue  in  it,  as  also  that  he  lived  in  good  repu- 
iBong  his  neighbours,  and  that  his  taking  the 
IB  only  se  defendendo,  the  prosecutor  should 
escape  with  life,  and  content  himself  with 
iag  of  his  nose,  and  the  cutting  oif  both  his 
IVIr,  Bickerstaff,  smiling  upon  the  court,  told 
that  he  thought  the  punishment,  even  under 
ient  mitigation,  too  severe;  and  that  such 
IS  might  be  of  ill  consequence  in  a  trading 
He  therefore  pronounced  sentence  against 
ninal  in  the  following  manner :— '  that  his 
ich  was  the  instrument  of  offence,  should  be 
A  to  the  court;  that  the  criminal  should  go 
sarehouse  from  whence  he  came,  and  thence, 
won  should  require,  proceed  to  the  Exchange, 
rtaway's  coffee-house,  in  what  manner  he 
1;  but  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  family 
Plumbs,  should  hereafter  appear  in  the  streets 
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of  London  out  of  their  coaches,  that  i 
might  be  left  open  and  undisturbed  for  tlieir  b 

Dalhan,  a  pedling  Jew,  and  T.  R ,  a,  ^  , 

man,  were  indicted  by  the  keeper  of  sn  alehol 
Westminster,  for  breaking  the  peace  and  two.ei 
mugs,  in  a  dispute  about  the  antiquity  of  tt 
lies,  to  ibe  great  detriment  of  the  bouse,  aid 
turbance  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Datiitf 
for  himself,  '  that  he  was  provoked  to  k  ^ 
■Welshman,  who  pretended  that  the  Welsh  we 
aacienter  people  than  the  ilews;  whereas,'  A)i 
*  I  can  shew  by  this  genealogy  in  my  bandj 
am  die  son  of  Mesheck,  that  was  the  son  of  Nr 
that  was  the  son  of  Shalem,  that  was  the  ^ 

.'     The  Welshman  here  interrupted  1; 

told  him,  '  that  he  could  produce  ahennalogy.m 
as  himself;'  for  '  that  he  was  John,  ap  B^ 
Sbenken,  ap  Shones.*     He  then  turned  himi 
the  Censor,  and  told  him  in  the  same  broken  d 
and  with  much  warmth,  '  that  the  Jew  wouI4b 
uphold,  that  King  Cadwallader  was  young^ 
Issachar.'     Mr.  Bickerstafi*  seemed  very  niut 
clined  to  give  sentence  against  Datbar 
Jew;  but  finding  reasons,  by  some  expn 
'  e  Welshman  let  fall  in  asserting  the  antiqil 
s  family,  to  suspect  that  the  said  Welahmu 
free- Adamite,  he  suffered  the  jury  to  go  oul.i 

L  any  previous   admonition.     After  some  timd 
led,  and  gave  their  verdict,  '  that  it  appf 
e  persons  at  the  bar  did  neither  of  them  ^ 
grord,  and  that  consequently  they  had 
b  quarrel  upon  a  point  of  honour ;  to  prevent! 

I  fiivotoua  appeals  for  the  future,  they  shouldfl 
of  them  be  tossed  in  the  same  blanket,  and  J 
adjust  the  superiority  as  they  could  agree  onl 
twoen  themselves.'  The  Censor  confirmed  thev{ 


Ri  chaff  I  Nen'ui 


indicted  by  Major  PunM, 
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r  having  used  the  words,  '  perhaps  it  may  be  so," 
a  dispute  with  the  said  Major.  The  Major  urged 
hat  the  word  perhaps  was  questioning  his  veracity, 
id  that  it  was  an  indirect  manner  of  giving  him  the 
I.'  Richard  Newman  had  nodiing  more  to  say 
r  himself,  than  that '  he  intended  no  such  things ;' 
id  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court.  The 
ry  brought  in  their  verdict  special. 
Mr,  Bickerstaff  stood  up,  and,  after  having  cast 
I  eyes  over  the  whole  assembly,  hemmed  thrice, 
e  then  acquainted  them,  'that  he  bad  laid  down 
rale  to  himself,  which  he  was  resolved  never  to 
[part  from,  and  which,  as  he  conceived,  would  very 
nch  conduce  to  the  shortening  the  business  of  the 
^irt:  I  meiin,'  says  he,  'never  to  allow  of  the  lie 
ing*  given  by  construction,  implication,  or  induc- 
in,  but  by  the  sole  use  of  the  word  itself,'  He 
m  proceeded  to  shew  the  great  mischief  that  had 
ben  to  the  English  nation  from  that  pernicious 
noayllable :  that  it  had  bred  the  most  fatal  quar- 
ts between  the  dearest  friends ;  that  it  had  fre- 
ently  thinned  the  guards,  and  made  great  havock 
the  army  ;  that  it  had  sometimes  weakened  the 
7  trained  bands;  and,  in  a  word,  bad  destroyed 
toy  of  the  bravest  men  In  the  isle  of  Great  Bri- 
bi.  For  the  prevention  of  which  evils  for  the  fu- 
re,  he  instructed  the  jury  to  present  the  mord  itself 

t  niUGance  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  farther 
omiBed  them,  that  he  would,  upon  such  their  pre- 
rment,  publish  an  edict  of  the  court,  for  the  entire 
tAbhment  and  exclusion  of  it  out  of  the  discourses 
id  conversation  of  all  civi!  societies. 

This  is  a  true  copy.  Charlrs  Ljllie. 

Nenday  next  is  set  apart  for  the  trial  of  several 
^nle  causes. 

N.  B.  The  case  of  the  hassock  will  come  on  be- 
'•«en  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten . 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  17101 


Corpora: 


^^^r  From  my  oain  Apartment,  NoTember  29. 

Every  nation  is  distinguished  by  productions  that 
are  peculiar  to  it.  Great  Britain  is  particular!;; 
fruitful  in  religions,  that  aboot  up  and  flourish  in 
^^_  this  climate  more  than  in  any  other.  We  are  eo  fa- 
^^^Lfoous  abroad  for  our  great  variety  of  sects  and  opi- 
^^^BwoDs,  that  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  who  is  lately 
^^^Vfeturned  from  his  travels,  assures  me,  there  is  a 
^^^B  show  at  this  time  carried  up  and  down  in  Germai^, 
^^^H  which  represents  all  the  religions  in  Great  Britainm 
^^^B  wax-work.  Notwithstanding  that  the  pliancy  of  the 
^^^ft  natter,  in  which  the  images  are  wrought,  makes  it 
^^^B  (Ktpable  ofbeing  moulded  into  all  shapes  and  figures: 
^^^1  jmy  friend  tells  me,  that  he  did  not  think  it  possible 
^^^H  for  it  to  be  twisted  and  tortured  into  so  many  screv- 
^^^H  ed  faces,  and  wry  features,  as  appeared  in  several 
^^^H  of  the  figures  that  composed  the  show.  I  was  indeed 
^^^B  W)  pleased  with  the  design  of  the  German  ardst, 
^^^B  Uat  I  begged  my  friend  to  give  me  an  account  of  it 
^^^H  in  all  its  particulars,  which  he  did  after  the  following 
^^^V  manner. 

^^^B  '  I  have  often,'  says  he,  '  been  present  at  a  show 
^^^^  of  elephants,  camels,  dromedaries,  and  other  strange 
^^^B  creatures,  but  1  never  saw  so  great  an  aeseinbly  of 
^^V  spectators  as  were  met  together  at  the  opcniug  of 
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rf  wax-work.  We  were  all  placed 
_  !  hall,  according  to  the  price  that  we  had 
il  for  our  seats.  The  curtain  that  hung  before 
»  show  was  made  by  a  master  of  tapestry,  who 

I  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  Ht/dra 
JBt  had  several  heads,  which  brandished  out  their 
pgues,  and  seemed  to  hiss  at  each  other.  Some 
I  these  beads  were  large  and  entire ;  and  where 
ly  of  them  had  been  lopped  away,  there  sprouted 
^several  in  the  room  of  them,  iaaomuch,  that  for 
e  head  cut  o£F,  a  man  might  see  ten,  twenty,  or 
lundred,  of  a  smaller  size,  creeping  through  the 
tnnd.     In  short,  the  whole   picture  was  nothing 

f  confusion  and  bloodshed.  On  a  sudden,' 
a  my  friend,  '  I  was  startled  with  a  flourish  of 
|ny  innsical  instruments  that  I  had  never  heard 
fcre,  which  was  followed  by  a  short  tune,  if  it 
nit  be  so  called,  wholly  made  up  of  jars  and  dis- 
ms-  Among  the  rest,  there  was  an  organ,  a  bag- 
1^  a  groaning-board,  a  stentorophontic  trumpet, 
n  several  wind-instruments  of  a  most  disagree- 
le  sound,  which  I  do  not  so  much  as  know  the 
pes  of.  After  a  short  flourish,  the  curtain  was 
iwn  up,  and  we  were  presented  with  the  most 
trBordinary  assembly  of  figures  that  ever  entered 
|a  a  man's  imagination,  Tlie  design  of  the  work- 
ID  was  8o  well  expressed  in  the  dumb  show  before 
i  that  it  was  not  hard  for  an  Englishman  to  com- 
Uwnd  the  meaning  of  it. 

{"nu!  principal  figures  were  placed  in  a  row,  con- 
png  of  seven  persons.  The  middle  figure,  which 
Uediately  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole  com- 
ny,  and  was  m«cli  bigger  than  the  rest,  was  formed 
»  k  matron,  dressed  in  the  hahit  of  an  elderly 
^aan  of  quality  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days.  The 
^Bt  remarkable  parts  of  her  dress  were,  the  beaver 
Rh  a  steeple  crown,  the  scarf  that  was  darker  than 
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sable,  and  the  lawn   apron  that  was   wWtcr, 
ermine.     Her  gown  waa  of  the  richest  black 
And  just  upon  her  heart,  studded  with  large  dii 
I  of  an  inestimable  valne,  disposed  in  the  foi 
1  eioss.     She  bore  an  inexpressible  cheerfulni 
I  dignity  in  her  aspect ;  and,  though  she   sei 
I   years,  appeared  with  so  much  spirit  and 
I   gave  her  at  the  same  time  an  air  of  old  a 
.  mortality.     1  found  my  heart  touched  wi 
'   love  and  reverence  at  Ihe  sight  of  her,  that  the 

lan  down  my  face  as  I  looked  upon  lier  ;  and  Bt 
'  the  more  I  looked  upon  her,  the  more  my  heart  w^ 
melted  with  the  sentiments  of  filial  tenderness 
duty.  I  discovered  every  moment  something 
charming  in  this  figure,  that  I  could  scarce  takeuvf 
eyes  off  it.  On  its  right  hand  there  sat  the  figure  n 
a  woman,  so  covered  with  ornaments,  that  her  fecft. 
her  body,  and  her  hands,  were  almost  entirely  Ira 
under  them.  The  little  you  could  see  of  her  but. 
was  painted :  and  what  1  thought  very  odd,  htil 
something  in  it  like  artificial  wrinkles ;  but  1  wO 
the  less  surprised  at  it,  when  I  saw  upon  her  fore- 
head an  old-fashioned  tower  of  gray  hairs.  H(f 
head-dress  rose  very  high  by  three  several  sloriMBf 
degrees ;  her  garments  had  a  thousand  colooTt  iB 
them,  and  were  embroidered  with  crosses  in  goU 
silver,  and  silk.  She  had  nothing  on.  so  mucQ  a 
a  glove  or  a  slipper,  which  was  not  marked  with  thi* 
figure ;  nay,  eo  superslitiously  fond  did  she  appett 
of  it,  that  she  sat  cross-legged.  I  was  quickly  siA 
of  this  tawdry  composition  of  ribands,  silks,  d^i 
jewels,  and  therefore  cast  my  eye  on  a  dame  wWd 
wasjoat  the  reverse  of  it.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader 
that  the  lady  before  described  was  Popery,  or  that 
she  1  am  going  to  describe  is  Presbytery.  She  »> 
on  the  lefthond  of  the  venerable  matron,  and  »* 
much  resembled  her  in  the  features  of  her  contAf 
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^t  she  seemed  her  sister;  but  at  the 
lOne  observed  a  likeness  iii  her  beauty,  one 
but  take  notice,  that  there  was  something 
splenetic.     Her  face  had  enough  to 
le  relation :  but  it  was  drawn  up  into  a 
soured  with  discontent,  and  OTercast 
icholy.     She  seemed  offended  at  the  ma- 
le shape  of  her  hat,  as  too  much 
triple  coronet  of  the  person  who  sat  by 
might  see  likewise,  that  she  dissented 
rbite  apron  and  the  cross ;  for  which  rea- 
made  herself  a  pla'm  homely  dowdy, 
ler  face  towards  the  sectaries  that  sat 
ihn  left  hand,  as  being  afraid  of  looking  upon 
matron,  lest  she  should  see  the  harlot  by  her. 
On  the  right-hand  of  Popery  sat  Judaism,  repre- 
inted  by  an  old  man  embroidered  with  phylacteries, 
distmguished  by  many  typical  figures,  which  I 
not  skill  enough  to  unriddle.     He  was  placed 
lOf  the  nibbish  of  a  temple;  but,  instead  of 
eeping  over  it,  which  1  should  have  expected  from 
m,  he  was  counting  out  a  bag  of  money  upon  the 
ins  of  it. 

'On  his  right  hand  was  Deism,  or  Natural  Reli- 
on.  This  was  a  figure  of  a  half-naked,  awkward 
Hmtry  wench,  who,  with  proper  ornaments  and 
dncation,  would  have  made  an  agreeable  and  beau- 
bl  appearance;  but,  for  want  of  those  advantages, 
)  such  a  spectacle  as  a  man  would  blush  to  look 
u. 

I  have  now,'  continued  my  friend,  '  given  you 
account  of  those  who  were  placed  on  the  right 
Bd  of  the  matron,  and  who  according  to  the  order 
ianluch  they  sat,  were  Deism,  Judaism,  and  Po- 
«ty.  On  the  let\  hand,  as  I  told  you,  appeared 
Ptwbytery.  The  next  to  her  was  a  figure  which 
saDGwhat  puzzled  me :  it  was  that  of  a  man  looking. 
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with  horror  in  his  eyes,  upon  a  silver  bas 
with  water.     Observing  something  in  his 
nance  that  looked   like  lunacy,  1  fancied  I 
that   he  was   to   express   that  kind  of  diljj 
which  the  physicians  call  the  hydro-jikobia 
sidering  what  the  intenlion  of  the  show  w 
mediately  recollected  myself,  and  concluded 
Anabaptism. 

'  The  ncKt  figure  was  a  man  that  sat  u 

Erofound  composure  of  mind.  He  wore  a 
lims  were  exactly  parallel  with  the  horizon, 
garment  had  neither  sleeve  nor  skirt,  nor  so  i 
as  a  superfluous  button.  What  they  called  his 
vat,  was  a  little  piece  of  white  Unen  quilled 
great  exactness,  and  hanging  below  his  chin  i 
two  Inches.  Seeing  a  book  in  his  hand,  I  aakei 
artist  what  it  was;  who  told  me  it  was  " 
ker*s  Religion:"  upon  which  I  desired  a  s 
Upon  perusal,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but! 
fashioned  grammar,  or  an  art  of  abridging  a 
discourse.  The  nouns  were  reduced  to  ave( 
number,  as  the  Light,  Friend,  Babylon.  TTiep 
pal  of  his  pronouns  was  thou;  and  as  for  yoi 
ioiA.  yours,  I  found  they  were  not  looked  upo 
parts  of  speech  in  this  grammar.  All  ■"'  ~ 
wanted  the  second  person  plural;  the  \ 
ended  all  in  it^  or  ed,  which  were  marked-l 
particular  accent.  There  were  no  adveihS'T 
yea  and  nay.  The  same  thrift  was  observes 
prepositions.  The  conjunctions  were  only  k 
ka!  and  the  inteijections  brought  under  t 
beads  of  sighing,  tobbing,  sad  groaning. 

'  There  was  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  a  litHi 
meuclature,  called,  "  The  Chrifltian  Man's  Voc 
lary,''  which  gave  new  appellations,  or,  if  you 
Christian  names,  to  almost  every  thing  ii 
rerJaced  the  book  in  the  hand  of  the  figi 
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t  admiring  ihe  simplicttj-  of  kg  garb,  speech, 
baviour. 

t  c^posite  to  this  row  of  religions,  there  was 
i  dresEed  in  a  fool'B-coat,  with  a  cap  of  bella 
is  head,  laughing  and  poicting  at  the  figures 
■od  before  him.  This  ideot  ia  Eupposed  to 
lia  heart  what  David's  foot  did  some  thou- 
f  years  ago,  and  was  therefore  designed  as  a 
representative  of  those  among  us,  who  are 
Atheists  and  Infidels  by  others,  and  Free- 
}  by  themselves. 

re  were  many  other  groups  of  figures  whicli 
)t  know  the  meaning  of;  but  seeing  a  coUec- 
>oth  sexes  turning  their  backs  upon  the  com~ 
nd  laying  their  heads  very  close  together,  I 
I  after  their  religion,  and  found  that  they 
liemselves  the  Pliiladelphiana,  or  the  family 

be  opposite  comer  there  aal  another  little 
ationofstrangefigurcs.opening  their  mouths 
as  they  could  gape,  and  distinguished  by 
of  the  Sweet  Singers  of  Israel, 
list  not  omit  that  in  this  assembly  of  was 
ive  several  pieces  that  moved  by  clock-work, 
'e  great  satisfaction  lo  the  spectators,  Be- 
i  matron  there  stood  one  of  these  figures, 
ind  Poperj  another,  which  aa  the  artist  told 
I  each  of  them  the  genius  of  the  person  they 
i.  That  behind  Popery  represented  Perse- 
and  the  other  Moderation.  The  first  of 
Bved  by  secret  springs  towards  a  great  heap 
bodies,  that  lay  piled  upon  one  another  at  a 
able  distance  behind  the  principal  figures. 
•ere  written  on  the  foreheads  of  these  dead 
reraj  hard  words,  as  Fra-Adamites,  Sabbata- 
'oatnmians,  Muggielonians,  Brovmiatt,  Inde- 
,  Masonists,  Comhara,  and  the  like.     At  the 


I  approach  of  Pereccution,  it  was  so  coatrived^ 
I  u  she  held  up  her  bloody  flag,  the  whole  i 
I  of  dead  men,  like  those  in  the  Rehearsal, 
lap  and  drew  their  swords.     This  was  follon 
Lcreat  clashingB  and  noise,  when,  in  the  mi 
I  oie  tumult,  the  figure  of  Moderation  moved 

towards  thia  new  array,  which,  upon  her  holdiDg  I 
1  her  hand,  inscribed,  "  Liberty  of  Ca 
immediately  fell  into  a  heap  of  carca 
I  remEining  in  the  same  quiet  posture  in  which 

lay  at  first.' 
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From  mi/  own  Apartment,  Dtvember  I. 
When  a  man  keeps  a  constant  table,  he  may  be  al* 
lowed  sometimes  to  serve  up  a  cold  dish  of  ment,  at 
'  toss  up  the  fragments  of  a  feast  in  a  ragoat.  I  hsrtt 
1  Bomelimes,  in  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  been  oblige! 
to  take  the  same  kind  of  liberty,  and  to  entertidlC 
ray  reader  with  the  leavings  of  a  former  treat.  I 
mnst  tliis  day  have  recourse  to  the  same  method, 
and  beg  my  guests  to  sit  down  to  a  kind  of  Satui* 
day's  dinner.  To  let  the  metaphor  rest;  I  intend. 
to  fill  up  this  paper  with  a  bundle  of  letters,  relatiu 
to  subjects  on  which  I  have  formerly  treated;  aw 
have  ordered  my  bookseller  to  print,  at  the  end  of 
each  letter,  the  minutes  with  which  I  indorsed  it, 
tifler  the  first  perusal  of  it. 
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'To  Isaac  Bickzjlstajt.  EA^iurr 

Sm,  3Ct*=niije  2..  T-jX 

*  Dining  yesterday  vidi  Hi.  SnycT^xOaA.  taaL 
:.  William  North-Britain,  tvo  fciiiftaDei.  viii  i*e- 
e  you  ordered  it  oihervise.  vtre  £2i:>vx  17  ii^^ 
of  Mr.  English,  and  Mr.  WjIihol  »=gK:  unuuc 
things,  the  maid  of  the  kowe.  waa,  a  nsr  2i»t 
believe  may  have  been  a  Nord^Bcnn.  -wmizie- 
ttui,  bronght  us  up  a  di^  of  Ncxu-Bcsk  (suiius*. 
We  liked  our  entertainment  Terr  vd[i:  oljt  «%  m.- 
Mryed  the  tablecloth,  beinz  ncc  §0  za£:  »  v*^  cjuift 
have  wished,  was  North-Brhis^  tj'ifx^  Jbas,  ait 
worst  of  it  was,  we  were  diaoii't^  aZI  dmse-xniit 
by  the  noise  of  the  children,  wbo  were  ^juirriii^  jl 
the  paved  court  at  Korth-Biidsh  boci^t;  m»  w% 
paid  our  North-Briton*  sooner  than  ▼•(  oeiuriAtL 
and  took  coach  to  North-Britoo  Yaxd-*-.  vyj]r.  ^ixtjl 
place  most  of  us  Uve.  We  had  indeed  sane  ibA'jJL 
only  we  were  under  some  apprebensioos  ^^  k  N:irur- 
British  mist  should  wet  a  South-Biiiii-r.  asu.  Ur  'Uit 
dun. 

*We  think  this  matter  propeiH  exz-^r^hi^  a**-.- 
cordiDfir  to  the  accuracv  of  the  new  itrfc.  ytrziffZ  vr 
you  in  one  of  your  late  Papers.  Y'la  wili  y^suik  v. 
give  your  opinion  upon  it  to.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servants,  J.  >. 

M.  P. 

See  if  this  letter  be  conformable  to  the  c::^.t-o-i 
given  in  the  Tatler  above  mentioned. 

*  Scot,  i.  e.  share  of  the  reckoning. 
^  t  Scotland-yard. 

%  Jonathan  Swift,  Matthew  Prior,  Nicholas  IU«e. 

I 

I 
/ 
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'To  Isaac  Bickekstakf,  Esquire 

•  SIR,  Keat,  Nov.  J 

'  A  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  ha 
to  be  brother  to  a  lord,  though  neither  hia  1 
nor  grandfather  were  so,  is  perpetually  makiiJ 
t  of  this  phrase,  "a  peison  of  my  quality."     H 
it  in  hia  mouth  lif^  times  a-day,  to  his  laba 
his  servants,  his  children,  his  tenants,  and  bis  ■ 
bours.     Wet  or  dry,  at  home  or  abroad,  <f 
Bober,  angry  or  pleased,  it  is  the  constant  I 
ef  his  style.     Sir,  as  you  are  Censor  of  Gtei 
]  tain,  as  you  value  the  repose  of  a  loyal  ( 
and  the  reputation  of  my  neighbour,  1  be^  y 
take  this  cruel  grievance  into  your  conside 
'   else,  fiw  my  own  particular,  1  am  resolved! 
vp  my  farms,  sell  my  stock,  and  remove  h 
wife  and  seven  children  next  spring  to  Fain 
Berwick,  if  my   strength   will   permit  i 
brought  into  a  very  weak  condition.     I 
great  respect,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  lai 
I  mg  servant,'  &c. 

Let  this  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Hono  j 

'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'  1  am  a  young  lady  of  a  good  fortune,  i 

j^TCsent  invested  by  several  lovers,  who  laa 

I  aiege  to  me,  and  carry  on  their  attacks  with  w 

aible  diligence.     I  know  which  of  them  has  d 

place  in  my  own  heart,  but  would  freely  era 

private  inclinations  to  make  choice  of  the  torn 

loves  me  best;   which  it  is  impossible  for  I 

know,  all  of  them  pretending  to  an  equal  ] 

for  me.     Let  me,  therefore,  beg  of  you,  de_ 

Bickerstaff,  to  lend  me  your  Ilhuriel's  spear,  li 

to  touch  this  troop  of  rivals  ;  after  which  I  wi' 

faithfully  return  it  to  you  again,  with  the  g 

gratitude.    1  am,  Sir,  &c.' 
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Ty  I.  What  figure  dolh  this  lady  think  her 
ffill  appear  in?  or  what  sjmptoms  will  he 
of  his  passion  ufwn  being  touched  ? 
I'hether  a  touch  of  her  faji  may  not  have  the 
fBcacy  as  a  touch  of  Ithurid's  spear? 


Ektitude  obliges  me  to  make  this  public  ac- 
idg^ent  of  tbe  emioent  service  you  have  done 
in  particular,  and  the  whole  body  of  chaplains, 
,  in  general.  Coining  home  on  Sunday  about 
time,  1  found  things  strangely  altered  for  the 
the  porter  smiled  in  ray  face  wben  he  let  me 
foobnan  bowed  to  me  as  I  passed  him,  the 
1  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  Mrs,  Beatrice 
i  me  a  courtesy  as  she  went  along.  1  was 
ed  at  all  tilts  civility,  and  knew  not  to  what  1 
ascribe  it,  except  to  my  bright  beaver  and 
;  Bcarf,  that  were  new  that  day.  But  I  was 
ore  astonished  to  find  such  an  agreeable 
I  at  the  table.  My  lord  helped  me  to  a  fat 
venison  with  his  own  hand,  and  my  lady  did 
honour  to  drink  to  me.  I  offered  to  rise  at 
lal  time :  biit  was  desired  to  sit  still,  with  this 
pression, ''  Come,  doctor,  a  jelly  or  a  conserve 
you  no  harm;  do  not  be  afraid  of  the  dessert." 

0  confounded  with  the  favour,  that  1  returned 
nks  in  a  most  awkward  manner,  wondering 
89  the  meaning  of  this  total  transformation : 

1  lord  soon  put  an  end  to  my  admiration,  by 
g  me  a  paper  that  challenged  you.  Sir,  for  its 
;  and  rallied  me  very  agreeably  on  the  sub- 
king  me,  "  Which  was  best  handled,  the  lord 
haplain  V  1  owned  myself  to  think  the  banter 
itagainstourselves,and  that  these  were  trifling 
i,  not  fit  for  a  philosopher  to  insist  on.     His 
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lordship  was  in  so  good  a  humour,  that  he  ordei 
me  to  return  his  thanks  with  my  own :  and  my  It 
joias  in  the  same,  with  this  one  exception  to  yi 
Paper,  tliat  the  chaplain  in  her  family  was  alwi 
allowed  minced  pies  from  Allhallows  to  Candlem 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obhged,  humble  servant 
T." 

Requires  no  answer. 

•  HR.  CENSOR,  Oifaril.  Nor.  > 

'  1  have  read  your  account  of  A'oca  Zembla  w 
great  pleasure,  and  have  ordered  it  to  be  transcril 
in  a  little  hand,  and  inserted  in  Mr.  Tonsou'e  I 
edition  of  Hudibras.  1  could  wish  "you  would  f 
ojsh  UE  with  more  notes  upon  that  author,  to  fill 
the  place  of  those  dull  annotations  with  which  se 
lal  editions  of  that  book  have  been  encumber 
I  would  particularly  desire  of  you  to  give  thewc 
the  story  of  Taliaeotius,  who  makes  a  very  emii 
figure  in  the  first  canto;  not  having  been  able 
meet  with  any  account  of  the  said  Taliaeotius  in 
wrilingg  of  any  other  author.  I  am,  with  the  it 
profound  respect,  the  most  humble  of  your  admir 
Q.Z 
To  be  answered  next  Thnrsday,  if  nothingf 
material  intervenes. 
■  MR.  CENSOR, 

1  your  survey  of  the  people,  you  must  k 
observed  crowds  of  single  persons  that  are  qiiaU 
to  increase  the  subjects  of  tliis  glorious  island,  i 
yet  neglect  that  duty  to  their  country.  In  orde 
reclaim  such  persons,  I  lay  before  you  this  propo 
Your  most  obedient  aervaat,  Th.  Cl*i 
Thin  to  be  considered  on  Saturday  next. 
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-  Vc»at  ceusiira  colgmhai,— Juv.  Ssl.  ii.  63. 

:  acquilj  the  ctnw,  CDodcmna  the  dove.— Anqk. 

I  ContinnatioD  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Ho- 
nour, held  in  Sheer-lane,  on  Monday  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  November,  before  Isaac  Bickeii*' 
STAFF,  Esq.  Censor  of  Oreat  Britain. 
SmzAseth  Makebate,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ca- 
berine's,  spinster,  was  indicted  for  surreptitious- 
jT  taking  away  the  hassock  from  under  the  Lady 
irave-Airs,  between  liie  hours  of  four  and  five,  on 
ittnday  tfie  26th  of  November.  The  prosecutor  de- 
Msed, '  that  as  she  stood  up  to  make  a  courtesy  to  a 
Knon  of  quality  in  a  neighbouring  pew,  the  crimi- 
lal  conveyed  away  the  hassock  by  stealth ;  inso- 
nudi,  that  the  prosecutor  was  obliged  to  ait  all  the 
while  she  was  at  church,  or  to  say  her  prayers  in  a 
poature  that  did  not  become  a  woman  of  her  quality.' 
The  prisoner  pleaded  inadvertency;  and  the  jury 
were  going  to  bring  it  in  chance-medley,  had  not 
teveral  witnesses  been  produced  against  the  said 
Elizabeth  Makebate,  that  she  was  an  old  offender, 
"  a  woman  of  a  bad  reputation.  It  appeared,  in 
pmticulat,  that,  on  the  Sunday  before,  she  had  de- 
ttacted  from  a  new  petticoat  of  Mrs.  Mary  Doelittle, 
fcaving  said,  in  the  hearing  of  several  credible  wit- 
nesses, '  that  the  said  petticoat  was  scoured,'  to  the 
C^at  grief  and  detriment  of  the  said  Mary  Doelittle. 
There  were  likewise  many  evidences  produced 
BgMnst  the  criminal,  that  though  she  never  failed 
to  come  to  church  on  Sundav,  she  was  a  most  no- 
»«iou»  sabbath-breaker;  and  that  she  spent  her 
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whole  time,  during  divine  service,  in  dispara^ug 
other  people's  cIothcB,  and  whispering  to  those 
who  sat  nert  her.  Upon  the  whole  she  was  found 
guilty  of  ihe  indictment,  and  received  sentence, '  M 
ask  pardon  of  the  prosecutor  upon  her  bare  knees, 
without  either  cushion  or  hassock  under  her,  in  ibe 
face  of  the  court.' 

N.  B.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  executed  on 
the  criminal,  wlkich  was  done  in  open  court  with  tlic 
utmost  severity,  the  first  lady  of  the  bench  on  Mr, 
Bickerstaff"s  right  hand  stood  up,  and  made  a  motiori 
to  the  court,  '  that  whereas  it  was  impossible  ftc 
women  of  fashion  to  dress  themselves  before  ihB 
church  was  half  done;  and  whereas  many  confustosi 
and  inconveniences  did  arise  thereupon ;  it  might 
be  lawful  for  them  to  send  a  footman  in  order  to 
keep  their  places,  as  was  usual  in  other  pohte  and 
well-regulated  assemblies.'  The  motion  was  ordered 
to  he  entered  in  the  books,  and  considered  at  a.  more 
convenient  time. 

Charles  Cambrick,  linen-draper,  in  the  ctty  of 
Westminster,  was  indicted  for  speaking  obscenelj 
to  the  Lady  Penelope  Touchwood.  It  appeared,  thii 
the  prosecutor  and  her  woman  going  in  a  stage-coacb 
from  London  to  Brentford,  where  they  were  to  he  met 
by  the  lady's  own  chariot,  the  criminal  and  another 
of  his  acquaintance  traveUed  with  them  in  Uie  sanni 
coach,  at  which  time  the  prisoner  talked  bawdy  for 
the  space  of  three  miles  and  a  half.  The  prosecuWr 
alleged,  '  that  over-agtunst  the  Old  Fox.  at  Kni^K- 
bridge  he  mentioned  the  word  Uiicn ;  that  at  llw 
farther  end  of  Kensington  he  made  use  of  the  terra 
smock ;  and  that,  before  he  came  to  Hammersmitlii 
he  talked  almost  a  quarter  of  an  horn'  upon  ircdda^- 
ihifis-  The  prosecutor's  woman  <;onfirmed  what  ber 
lady  had  said,  and  added  farther, '  that  she  had  aeio 
seen  her  lady  in  so  great  a  confusion,  and  In  such  * 
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tijdng  as  she  was  daring  the  whole  discourse  of  the 
criminal.*  The  prisoner  had  little  to  sav  for  himself. 
bat  that  he  talked  onlv  in  his  own  trade,  and  meant 
10  hurt  by  what  he  said.  The  jury,  however,  fcund 
Um  guilty,  and  represented  by  their  forewoman,  that 
nch  discourses  were  apt  to  sully  the  imagination ; 
and  that  by  a  concatenation  of  ideas,  the  word  iimeti 
implied  many  things,  that  were  not  proper  to  be  stirred 
ip  in  the  mind  of  a  woman  who  was  of  the  prosecu- 
tor's quality,  and  therefore  gave  it  as  their  verdict, 
*  diat  the  Imen-draper  should  lose  his  tongue.*  Mr. 
Bickerstafr  said,  he  thought  the  prosecutor's  ears 
were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  prisoner's  tongue,  and 
therefore  gave  sentence  as  follows :  *  that  they  should 
both  be  placed  over-against  one  another  in  the  midst 
of  the  court,  there  to  remain  for  the  space  of  one 
qaarter  of  an  hour ;  during  which  time  the  linen- 
draper  was  to  be  gagged,  and  the  lady  to  hold  her 
hands  close  upon  both  her  ears  ;*  which  was  exe- 
cuted accordingly. 

Edward  CalUcoat  was  indicted  as  an  accomplice 
to  Charles  Cambrick,  for  that  he  the  said  Edward 
Callicoat  did,  by  his  silence  and  smiles,  seem  to  ap- 
prove and  abet  the  said  Charles  Cambrick  in  every 
thing  he  said.  It  appeared,  that  the  prisoner  was 
foreman  of  the  shop  to  the  aforesaid  Charles  Cam- 
brick,  and,  by  this  post,  obliged  to  smile  at  every 
thing  that  the  other  should  be  pleased  to  say :  upon 
which  he  was  acquitted. 

Josiah  Shallow  was  indicted  in  the  name  of  Dame 
Winifred,  sole  relict  of  Richard  Dainty,  Esq.  for 
having  said  several  times  in  company,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  several  persons  there  present,  '  that  he 
was  extremely  obliged  to  the  widow  Dainty,  and  that 
he  should  never  be  able  sufficiently  to  express  his 
gratitude.*  The  prosecutor  urged,  that  this  miglit 
hlast  her  reputation,  and  that  it  was  in  effect  a 
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boasting  or  favours  which  he  had  never  receive 
The  prisoner  seemed  to  be  much  astonished  at  tl 
construction  which  was  put  upon  his  words,  ai 
said,  '  that  he  meant  nothing  by  them,  but  that  t 
widow  had  befriended  him  in  a  lease,  and  was  ve 
kind  to  his  younger  sister.'  The  jury  finding  him 
little  weak  in  his  understanding,  without  going  c 
of  the  court,  brought  in  their  verdict  ignoram-as. 

Ursula  Goodenough  was  accused  by  the  Lady  Be 
Wou'dbe,  for  having  said,  that  she,  the  Lady  Be 
Wou'dbe,  was  painted.  The  prisoner  brought  seve 
persons  of  good  credit  to  witness  to  her  reputatii 
and  proved  by  undeniable  evidences,  that  she  i 
never  at  the  place  where  the  words  were  said  to  hi 
been  uttered.  The  Censor,  observing  the  hehavii 
of  the  prosecutor,  found  reason  to  believe  that  i 
had  indicted  the  prisoner  for  no  other  reason  bat 
make  her  complexion  be  taken  notice  of,  which 
deed  was  very  fresh  and  beautiful :  he  tbetei 
asked  the  offender,  with  a  very  stern  voice,  how 
could  presume  to  spread  so  groundless  a  report?  ( 
whetlier  she  saw  any  colours  in  the  Lady  Wou'dl 
face  that  could  procure  credit  to  such  a  falsehoi 
•  Do  you  see,'  says  he,  '  any  lilieB  or  roses  in 
cheeks,  any  bloom,  any  probability?'  The  prosecii 
not  able  to  bear  such  language  any  longer,  told  I 
'  that  he  talked  like  a  blind  old  fool,  and  that 
was  ashamed  to  have  entertained  any  opinion  of 
wisdom :'  but  she  was  put  to  silence,  and  senteii 
'  to  wear  ktr  mask  for  five  months,  and  not  to 
sumeto  shew  her  face  untilthe  town  sbould  be  emi 
Benjamin  Buzzard,  Esq.  was  indicted  for  ha' 
told  the  Lady  Everbloom,  at  a  public  ball,  that 
looked  very  well  for  a  woman  of  her  years, 
prisoner  not  denying  the  fact,  and  persisting  be 
the  court  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  con 
the  jury  brought  him  in  nou  compos  tntntit. 
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The    court    then    adjourned    to    Monday    tlie 
Edevendi  instant.' 

Copia  vera.  Charles  Lillie. 


N'260.     THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  7,1710. 


Nan  culeuaque  dalum  est  liabete  Jiaium — Martial. 
The  HDic,  'lis  said,  shews  both  our  ECorti  and  pride ; 
And  yei  that  feature  is  to  some  denied.— R.  Wynse. 

From  my  awi  Apartment,  December  6. 
We  haTC  a  yevy  teamed  and  elaborate  dissertation 
upon  thumbs  in  Montaigne's  Essays,  and  another 
upon  ears  in  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  I  am  here  going 
to  write  one  upon  noses,  having  chosen  for  my  text 
ihe  ibilowing  verses  out  of  Hudibras  i 

So  lenrned  Tshncotlui  from 
The  brawn;  part  of  porter's  bum 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Lasted  as  lung  as  parent  breecli ; 
But  when  Ibe  dale  of  rock  was  out, 
OjT  dropp'd  the  sympathetic  snout. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  nothing  obscene  in 
natural  knowledge,  and  that  I  intend  to  give  as  little 
oSeoce  as  may  be  to  readers  of  a  well-bred  imagi- 
natiiin;  I  must,  for  my  own  quiet,  desire  the  critics, 
vbt)  in  all  things  have  been  famous  for  good  noses, 
to  refrain  from  the  lecture  of  this  curious  Tract. 
Tlieae  gentlemen  were  formerly  marked  out  and  d;s- 
fi^ished  by  the  little  rhinocerical  nose,  which  was 
^ays  looked  upon  us  an  instrument  of  derision; 
and  which  they  were  used  to  cock,  toss,  or  draw  up 
ID  n  contemptuous  manner,  upon  reading  the  work* 
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«f  their  ingtnious  contemporaries.     Il  rs  not, 
fote,  for  this  genernlion  of  men  that  I  write  the ' 
lent  transaction, 

Minus  aplui  acutb 

Naribui  horum  hominuni 


^ 


L  ai: 


For  Ihe  brisk  petulance  □(  madem  nit.— Fba  ncii. 

hut  for  the  sake  of  some  of  my  philosophical  frieodl 
in  the  "Royal  Society,  who  peruse  discourses  of  tliis 
nature  with  a  becoming  gravity,  and  a  desire  of  im- 
proving by  them. 

Many  are  the  opioioas  of  learned  men  concemiog 
the  rise  of  that  fatal  distemper,  which  ba£  always 
taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  venting  its  spite  npoa 
the  nose.  1  have  seen  a  little  burlesque  poem  in 
Italian,  that  gives  a  very  pleasant  account  of  this 
matter.  The  fable  of  it  runs  thus:  Muj-s.thegod 
of  war,  having  served  during  the  siege  of  Naples  in 
the  shape  of  a  French  colonel,  received  a  visit  one 
uight  from  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  who  hul 
been  always  his  professed  nustresa  and  admirer.  The 
poem  says,  she  came  to  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  sat- 
lltngwench,  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  under  her  arm. 
Let  that  be  as  it  will,  he  managed  matters  so  well, 
that  she  went  away  big-bellied,  and  was  at  length 
brought  to  bed  of  a" little  Cupid,  This  boy,  whetner 
-it  was  by  reason  of  any  bad  food  that  his  faUier  had 
eaten  during  the  siege,  or  of  any  particular  malignity 
in  the  stars  that  reigned  at  his  nativity,  came  into 
the  world  with  a  very  sickly  look  and  cra/y  constiW* 
tloti.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  handle  his  bow,  he 
made  discoveries  of  a  most  perverse  disposition.  He 
dipped  all  his  arrows  in  poison,  that  rotted  evciy 
thing  they  touched ;  and,  what  was  more  particular, 
aimed  all  his  shafts  at  the  nose,  quite  contrary  to  th* 
[practice  of  his  elder  lirothers,  who  had  made  a  hn- 
■urn  heart  their  biltt  in  all  countries  and  ages.     1^ 
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m  of  tbis  i'ub;uisli  trick,  his  pi\retiU  ^ut  him  to 

0  Mercury,  who  did  all  hi:  could  to  hinder 
a  demoliBbing  tlie  noses  of  mankind ;  but,  in 
education,  the  boy  continued  very  unlucky ; 
ugh  his  malice  was  a  little  softened  by  good 
icais,  he  would  very  frequently  let  fly  an  en- 
i  arrow,  and  wound  his  votaries  oftener  in 

1  than  in  the  heart.     Thus  far  the  fable. 

d  not  tell  my  learned  reader,  that  CoiTeggio 
ffn  a  Cupid  taking  his  lesson  from  Mercury, 
lable  to  this  poem ;  nor  that  the  poem  itself 
igned  as  a  burlesque  upon  Fracastorius. 
B  a  little  after  this  fatal  siege  of  Naples,  that 
tins  began  to  practise  iu  a  town  of  Germany. 
the  first  love-doctor  that  I  meet  with  in  his- 
id.  a  greater  mau  in  his  age  than  our  cele- 
Doctor  Wall.  He  saw  his  species  extremely 
id  and  disfigured  by  this  new  distemper  that 
pt  into  it;  and  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  a 
asonable  invention,  set  up  a  manufacture  of 
having  first  got  a  patent  that  none  should 
e  to  make  noses  besides  himself.  His  first 
was  a  great  man  of  Portugal,  who  had  done 
Efvicea  to  his  country,  but  in  the  midst  of 
iforUinately  lost  his  nose.  Taliacotius  grafted 
»ne  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  gristle  or 
;inous  substance,  which  would  sneeze,  smell, 
lUff,  pronounce  the  letters  M  or  N ;  and,  in 
lo  all  the  functions  of  a  genuine  and  natural 
"Hiere  was,  however,  one  misfortune  in  this 
lent:  the  Portuguese's  complexion  was  a 
pon  the  aubfuse,  with  very  black  eyes  and 
re-brows ;  and  the  nose  being  taken  from  a 
that  had  a  white  German  skin,  and  cut  out  of 
larts  that  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  was 
lible  that  the  features  of  his  face  were  not  fel- 
In  a  word,  the  Condi  resembled  oni'  of  those 
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naimed  antique  statues  that  hris  oftfn  a  modern  now 
qf  fresh  marble  glued  to  a  face  of  such  a  yelloir, 

K0T7  complexion,  as  nothing  can  give  but  age.  1* 
remedy  ihis  particular  for  ihe  future,  the  doctov  gri 
together  agreatcollectionof  porters,  men  of  all  com- 
pleKioDE,  black,  fair,  brown,  dark,  sallow,  pale,  and 
ruddy ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  patient  of  ^ 
moat  out-of-the-way  colour  not  to  find  a  nose  Vt 
match  it. 

The  doctor's  house  was  now  very  much  enlei^ 
and  became  a  kind  of  college,  or  rather  a  hospital,  for 
the  fashionable  cripples  of  both  sexes,  that  resorted 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Over  his  doorwai 
fastened  a  large  golden  snout,  not  unlike  that  whidi 
is  placed  over  the  great  gates  at  Brnzen-nose  college 
in  Oxford ;  and,  as  it  is  usual  for  the  learned  in  fo- 
reign Universities  to  distinguish  their  houses  by  a 
Latin  sentence,  the  doctor  writ  underneath  this  great 
golden  proboscis  two  verses  out  of  Ovid : 


t  is  reported  that  Taliacotius  had  at  one  limeift 
his  house,  twelve  German  counts,  nineteen  Frenct 
marqiiisses,  and  a  hundred  Spanish  cavaliers,  beMd« 
I  one  solitary  English  esquire,  of  whom  more  hereaflM- 
""  lugh  the  doctor  had  the  monopoly  of  noses  in  hil 
a  hands,  he  is  said  not  to  have  been  unreasonable 
Indeed,  if  a  man  had  occasion  for  a  high  RomsB 
nose,  he  must  go  to  the  price  of  it,  A  carbunclf 
nose  likewise  bore  an  excessive  rate ;  but  for  yoU 
ordinary  short  lurned-up  noses,  of  which  tliere  ml 
the  greatest  consumption,  they  cost  little  or  nothinj!! 
'  5ast  the  purchasers  thought  so,  who  would  have 
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content  to  have  paid  much  tleaier  fur  ihem  ra- 
^r  than  to  have  gone  without  thetn. 
The  sympathy  betwixt  the  nose  and  its  parent  was 
sry  extraordinary.  Hudibras  has  told  us,  iliat  when 
n  porter  died,  the  noae  dropped  of  course,  in  which 
ise  it  was  always  usaal  to  return  the  nose,  in  order 
liiave  it  interred  with  its  first  owner.  The  nose 
ulikewiseaffectedby  thepain,  as  well  as  death,  of 
le-origtnal  proprietor.  An  eminent  instance  of  this 
tture  happened  to  three  Spaniards,  whose  noses 
ere  all  made  out  of  the  same  piece  of  brawn.  They 
nind  tbem  one  day  shoot  and  swell  extremely ;  upon 
hich  tbey  sent  to  know  how  the  porter  did  :  and 
upon  inquiry,  that  the  parent  of  the  noses  had 
lererely  kicked  the  day  before,  and  that  the 
kept  his  bed  on  account  of  the  bruises  which 
received.  This  was  highly  resented  by  the 
ipasiards,  who  found  out  the  person  that  had .  used 
lie  porter  so  unmercifully,  and  treated  him  in  the 
lame  manner,  as  if  the  indignity  had  been  done  to 
their  own  noses.  In  this  and  several  other  cases  it 
iai;i;ht  be  said,  ihat  the  porters  led  the  gentlemen  by 
tile  nose. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  any  thing  went  amiss  with 
E  nose,  the  porter  felt  the  effects  of  it ;  insomuch, 
at  it  was  generally  articled  with  the  patient,  that 
tt  diould  not  only  abstain  from  all  his  old  courses, 
Wtshould,  on  no  pretence  whatsoever,  smell  pepper 
itard ;  on  which  occasion,  the  part  where 
m  had  been  made,  was  seized  with  un- 
fwakable  twinges  and  prickings. 
The  Englishman  1  before  mentioned  was  so  very 
egular,  and  relapsed  so  frequently  into  the  dis- 
enper  which  at  first  brought  him  to  the  learned 
hliocotius,  that  in  the  space  of  two  years  he  wore 
five  noses ;  and  by  that  roeans  so  tormented  the 
that  if  he  would  have  given  five  hundred 
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pounds  for  a  nose,  there  was  not  one  of  t 
would  accommodate  him.  This  young  g 
was  born  of  honest  pareula,  and  passed  his  first 
in  fox-huuting;  but  accidentally  quitting  then 
and  coming  up  to  London,  he  was  so  cliarmed 
the  beauties  of  the  playhouse,  that  he  had  n 
in  town  two  days  before  he  got  the  misfortoi 
carried  olTthis  part  of  his  face.  He  used  ton 
in  Germany  '  the  Englishman  of  five  n 
gentleman  that  had  thrice  as  many  noses  a 
ears.*  Such  was  the  raillery  of  tliose  times,! 
I  shall  close  this  Paper  with  an  admonitidf 
yoimg  men  of  this  town ;  which  I  think  t 
necessary,  because  I  see  several  new  fresh-^ 
faces,  that  have  made  their  first  appearance  fl 
winter.  I  must  therefore  assure  them,  th^^ 
of  making  noses  is  evlireli/  lost ;  and,  in  the  ni 
beg  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  o 
town-rakes,  who  live  as  if  there  was  a  Tatiai 
to  be  met  with  at  the  comer  of  every  street.  1 
ever  young  men  may  think,  the  nose  is  a  *  ~ 
coming  part  of  the  face  ;  and  a  man  makes  bl 
silly  figure  without  it.  But  it  is  the  nature] 
not  to  know  the  value  of  any  thing  until  & 
lost  it.  The  general  precept,  therefore,  I  bI 
with  them  is,  to  regard  every  town-wi 
ticular  kind  of  sjren,  that  has  a  dea  _^ 
noses;  and  that,  amidst  herflatteries  and  allS 
they  will  fancy  she  speaks  to  thern  in  that  htl 
phrase  of  old  "Plautus,  Ego  tibi  facial 
dic'is,  '  Keep  your  face  out  of  my  way,  or  1  fl 
off  your  nose.' 


I 
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From  my  oxen  Apartment,  DeccmboS. 
the  duty  of  all  who  make  philosophy  tlie  cn- 
nment  of  their  lives,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
KUtl  schemes  for  the  good  of  society,  and  not 
iway  their  time  in  fruitless  searclies,  which  tend 
r  to  the  ostentation  of  knowledge,  than  ihe  ser- 
if life.  For  this  rea'aon  I  canoot  forbear  read- 
Ten  the  commoQ  bills  that  are'  daily  put  into 
le'o  hand  as  they  pass  the  strcels,  which  give  us 
e  of  the  present  residence,  the  pasttravels,  and 
.ible  medicines  of  doctors  useful  in  their  gene- 
a,  though  much  below  the  character  of  the  re- 
led  Taliacotius.  But,  upon  a  nice  calculation 
e  successes  of  such  adepts,  I  find  their  labours 
mostly  to  the  enriching  only  one  sort  of  men, 
is  to  say,  the  society  of  upholders.  From  this 
natioii,  and  many  other  which  occur  to  me  when 
Btunbering  the  good  people  of  Great  Britain,  I 
lOt  but  favour  any  proposal  which  tends  to  re- 
ng  the  losses  we  sustain  by  eminent  cures.  The 
I  have  met  with  in  this  kind,  has  been  offered 
ly  consideration,  and  recommended  in  a  letter 
Ciibed  Thomas  Clement.  The  title  to  hia  print- 
rticles  run  thus:  '  By  the  profitable  society,  at 
ffheat-sheaf  over-against  Tom's  coffee-house  in 
ael-street,  Co  vent- garden,  new  proposals  for 
noting  a  contribution  towards  raising  two  hun- 
I  and  fifty  pounds,  to  be  made  on  the  bajstizing 
ny  infant  born  in  Wedlock,'     The  plan  is  laid 
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■*:ui  5;ieii  priper  reiruladoaa.  as  serve,  to  sucl 

rill  in  wiih  i:  fcr  the  sake  of  their  posteritVj 

the  isiis.  w.tioui:  anv  ct  the  inconveniences,  of 

:lcirer:s.     Ey  thii  xeins.  such  whose  fortunes 

rez.i  .iv«:-:heircw:i  iadustry.  or  personal  qualif 

r.'-s.  ■'-:•:■:  z:t  be  dfterre-i.  by  tear  of  poverty,  fi 

:h-:  <:a:t  w>.:v:h  r.  ^rurf  Ar.d  reason  prescribe  to 

i5  :he  rL"^-:a:n  or  :he  irreatest  happiness  in  hun 

'-J,     Fr.e  C elisors  of  R:m£  had  power  vested 

ihezi  :o  !ay  :a\es  on  the  unmarried :  and  I  thin 

ca-- ::  shew  my  i^ipartiality  better  than  inquir 

L-:c-  Lie  extravi^ar.:  privily zes  my  brother bachel 

e-:v.  iz.i  d-e  tiieai  acorniinilv.     I  shall  notall 

a  sir  fie  hre  ::i  cr.e  sex  to  be  reproached,  and  h( 

a-  esree—  i=.  the  ether.     It  would  not,  methinks, 

ar.-.:s>.  :i  an  cii  bachelor,  who  lives  in  contempt 

sr.a:r.z::r.y.  were  obliged  to  pve  a  portion  toan  o 

maid  who  is  willing  to  ecter  into  it.     At  the  sai 

time  I  r.:-s;  allcw.  that  those  who  can  plead  ecu 

sh:;-.  a::d  were  ur.:us:Iv  re"ec:ed.  shall  not  be  lial 

10  :hi  r.i:::s  ar.d  r'enalrlcs  =:i  ce.ibacv.     But  such 

i  4  m 

pre:enc  a::  avcrsicn  :c  the  wh:le  sex,  because  th 

were  iLi-:rea:ed  by  a  p.i:t;:j!ar  temale,  and  co\ 

their  sense-  of  c:sappoin:n:er.:  iz.  women  under  a  co 

tempt  of  their  favour,  shal!  r-e  proceeded  against 

bachelors  convict.     I  am  lc!  without  hopes,  th 

from  this  slight  warning:  all  the  unmarried  men 

fortune,  taste,  and  refinement,  will,  without  farth 

delav,  become  lovers  and  h unable  servants  to  such 

tAeir  acquaintance  as  are  most  agreeable  to  thei 

'v  pain  of  my  censures :  and  it  is  to  be  hope 

"tf  the  world,  who  remain  single  for  fear  < 

"LDces  of  wedlock,  will  become  subscribe] 

dent's  proposal.     By  these  means  v 

much  more  numerous  account  of  birtb 

1711,  than  any  ever  before  known  n 

*  where  merely  to  be  bom  is  a  distinc- 


lovidence  greater  than  being  born  to  a  for- 
going on  in  the  consideration  of  this 
ice  which  Mr.  Clement  proposes  to  do  his 
I  received  the  following  letter,  which  Beems 
ted  by  a  like  modest  and  public  spirit, 
use  of  me  also  in  its  desig-n  of  obliging 

RICKERSTAFF, 
le. royal  lottery  for  a  milUon  and  a  half  1  had 
ie  good-fortune  of  obtaining  a  prize.  From  before 
drawing  1  had  devoted  a  fifth  of  whatever  should 
«  to  me  to  charitable  uses.  Accordingly  I  lately 
Riobled  you  with  my  lequest  and  commission  for 
ll&Qng  half-a-dozen  youths  with  Mr.  More,  writing- 
Inaslet  in  Castle- street,  to  whom  it  is  said,  we  owe 
kli  the  fine  devices,  flourishes,  and  the  composure  of 
ifl  the  plates,  for  the  drawing  and  paying  the  tickets. 
Be  pieaaed,  therefore,  good  Sir,  to  find  or  take  leisure 
lot  complying  therewith,  for  I  would  not  appear  cod- 
**— '  ■-  this  small  matter.     I  am  very  much 

Your  humble  servant,  &c.* 
)  small  pleasure  to  observe,  that  in  tho 
midit  of  a  very  degeneiate  age,  there  are  still  spirits 
wbieh  retain  their  natural  dignity,  and  pursue  the 
nod  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  some  in  making 
namselves  useful  by  professed  service,  sonic  by 
ttuet  generosity.  Were  1  at  liberty  to  discover 
•It  the  good  I  know  of  many  men  liviog  at  this 
.  there  would  want  ootliiu^  but  a  suitable  his- 
Q,  to  make  them  appear  as  illustrious  as  any  of 
the  noblest  of  the  ancient  Grieeks  or  Romans.  The 
some  have  used  to  do  handsome  and  worthy 
.,  the  address  to  do  men  services,  and  escape 
*wif  notice,  has  produced  so  many  surprising  in- 
wknts,  which  have  been  lai(i  before  me  during  mj 
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Censorship,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  won 
absolve  this  age  of  all  its  crimes  and  follies. .  I  kn< 
no  way  to  deal  with  such  delicate  minds  as.  th^ 
but  by  assuring  them,  that  when  they  cease  to 
good,  I  shall  tell  all  the  good  they  have  done' 
ready.  Let,  therefore,  the  benefactors  to  the  youi 
above  mentioned  continue  such  bounties,  upon  ps 
of  being  publicly  praised.  But  there  is  no  prol 
bility  of  his  running  into  that  hazard ;  for  a  stro 
habit  of  virtue  can  make  men  suspend  the  receivi 
the  acknowledgments  due  to  their  merit,  tin  til  th 
are  out  of  a  capacity  of  receiving  them.  I  am 
very  much  charmed  with  accidents  of  this  kind,t} 
I  have  made  a  collection  of  all  the  memorable  han 
some  things  done  by  private  men  in  my  time.  As 
specimen  of  my  manner  of  noticing  such  actioi 
take  the  following  fragment  out  of  much  moi 
which  is  written,  in  my  year-book,^on  the  remair 
able  will  of  a  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  here  ci 
Celaniico. 

*  This  day  died  that  plain  and  excellent  man,  r 
much  honoured  friend  Celamico,  who  bequeath 
his  whole  estate  to  a  gentleman  no  way  related 
him,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  no  such  expectati 
in  his  lifetime.' 

He  was  a  person  of  a  very  enlarged  soul,  % 
thought  the  nearest  relation  among  men  to  be  t 
resemblance  of  their  minds  and  sentiments.  1 
was  not  mistaken  in  the  worth  of  his  successor,  v 
received  the  news  of  this  unexpected  good  fortu 
with  an  air  that  shewed  him  less  moved  with  the  I 
nefit  than  the  loss  of  the  benefactor. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*^*  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on  Mondays 
eleventh  instant,  the  case  of  the  visit  comes  on,  1 
tween  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  at  the  Courl 
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where  both  penoiis  are  w 
iting  there  not  beiiig  to  be  mdesKnd  m  & 
the  right  of  the  next  list  hojug  laeL  u-  itt 
nriiolly   settled,   accordine    to   ooe  inrc    of  -dk 

ifiaintifiT. 
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Verba  togB  seqoeris,  jonctam  aSnim 
Ore  trres  modico,  pailacm  noere 
Doctus,  et  iogemo  CBlpm 


Soft  elocafion  does  tbT  ttrJe 
Ai^  the  sweet  accents  of  t2ke  peace^  ^^'^^ 
Gentle  or  sharp  accordine  lb  ifcj  t^niut. 
To  laog^  at  foUies,  or  to  laih  at  tj 


Journal  of  the  Coukt  or  H-oj^c^tx.  ^c^ 

Timothy  Treat  all.  zentkmaik.  iriti  xucue'^itit  pi 
several  ladies  of  his  sister's  acqTiaci.*-5i:ir*  vjr  t  '**t 
rude  afiront  offered  to  them  ix  ti  tx>r'jfc-.ntn*nr.  v^ 
which  he  had  incited  them  fAiT^Mrvixj  "3^  wr^ari 
of  November  last  past,  betreez*  tbt  ii>i.n  v'  *:iinr 
and  nine  in  the  evening.     The  ii*Ci'.iai*ar.  *»^r.  i-jr^x 
*  that  the  said  Mr.  Treaiail,  npfXi  izjh  vsn  vb^  v.y  vf 
the  sapper,  desired  the  ladkrs  xo  Vkjut  izjf^zr  yx^vrit  i^v- 
cording  to  their  different  aze  and  fc^Lj'jrr.T  :  ix  VjiT 
it  was  the  way  always  at  his  tiibie  v>  y^  r»s»>jir.  v, 
years.*    The  indictment  added.  •  tbit  tt!*  y:-x.v--;*?i 
an  unspeakable  confusion  in  the  f:f.xL^uz^j  ;  iv  v.iir. 
the  ladies,  who  before  had  pre§%ft*a  vyi»fjL^r  ^-y  i 
place  at  the  upper  end  of  th«  ti^'^.  ;.v-v.**;'-->.v..i 
crowded  with  the  same  diiord*T  vy»ir-'Ct  "zj-,  •^^' 
^atwas  quite  opposite :  that  Mn .  Yv>l*^:')  *-*-  -*-^ 
"Jsolence  to  clap  herself  down  az  tte  -^^-r}  .v**r»r 
place  of  the  table;   that  the  widf^w  Fani^.  »/?4te^ 
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I  faerself  on  ihe  right  hand  of  Mrs.  Fronliey,  allegii 
for  her  excuse,  that  no  ceremooy  was  to  be  used 
a  round  table ;  that  Mrs.  Fidget  and  Mrs.  Fewi 
disputed  above  half  an  hour  for  the  same  chair,  ai 
that  the  latter  would  not  give  up  the  cause  ontil 
was  decided  by  the  parish  register,  which  happeni 
to  be  kept  hard  by  '  The  indictment  farther  sail 
'  that  the  rest  of  the  company  who  sat  down  did 
with  a  reserve  to  tbeir  right,  which  they  were 
liberty  to  assert  on  another  occasion  ;  and  that  Mi 
Alary  Pippe,  an  old  maid,  was  placed  by  the  unu 
mous  vote  of  the  whole  company  at  the  upper  ei 
'  of  the  table,  from  whence  she  had  the  confusion 
behold  several  mothers  of  families,  among  her  inf 
riors,'  The  criminal  alleged  in  his  defence,  *  th 
what  he  had  done  was  to  raise  mirth,  and  avoid  cer 
mony;  and  that  the  ladies  did  uot'complain  of  1 
rudeness  nntil  the  next  morning,  having  eaten  i 
what  he  had  provided  for  them  with  great  readine 
and  alacrity.'  The  Censor  frowning  upon  him,  to 
him,  '  that  he  ought  not  to  discover  so  much  levi 
in  matters  of  a  serious  nature  ;  and,  upon  the  jur 
bringing  him  in  guilty,  sentenced  him  'to  treat  t 
whole  assembly  of  ladies  over  again,  and  to  take  ca 
that  he  did  it  with  the  decorum  which  was  due 
persons  of  their  quality.' 

Rebecca  Shapely,  spinster,  was  indicted  by  Mi 
Sarah  Smack,  for  speaking  many  words  rcfleclii 
upon  her  reputation,  and  the  neels  of  her  si 
■lippers,  which  the  prisoner  had  maliciously  su 
gested  to  be  (wo  inrhes  higher  than  they  really  wei 
The  prosecutor  urged,  as  an  aggravation  of  her  gui 
that  the  prisoner  was  '  herself  guilty  of  the  sat 
kind  of  foi^ry  which  she  had  laid  to  the  proseo 
tor's  charge  ;  for  that  she,  the  said  Rebecca  Shap«1 
did  always  wear  a  pair  of  steel  bodice,  s 
lump.'     The  Censor  ordered  the  slippers 
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iced  in  open  court,  where  the  heels  were  adjudged 
be  of  the  statutable  size.     He  then  ordered  the 
md  jury  to  search  the  criminal,  who,  after  some 
»e  spent  therein,  acquitted  her  of  the  bodice,  but 
mnd  her  guilty  of  the  rump ;  upon  which  she  re- 
ceived sentence,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

William  Trippet,  Esquire,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
brought  bis  action  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Prude- 
ly,  for  having  refused  him  her  hand  as  he  offered  to 
lead  her  to  her  coach  from  the  opera.  The  plaintiff 
«et  forth,  that  he  had  entered  himself  into  the  list  of 
those  volunteers,  who  officiate  every  night  behind 

■  the  boxes  as  gentlemen-ushers  of  the  playhouse ; 

'  that  he  had  been  at  a  considerable  charge  in  white 
gloves,  periwigs,  and  snuff-boxes,  in  order  to  qualify 

►  niraself  for  that  employment,  and  in  hopes  of  mak- 
»ig  his  fortune  by  it.  The  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant replied,  that  the  plaintiff  had  given  out  that  he 

'  Was  within  a  month  of  wedding  their  client,  and  that 
8be  had  refused  her  hand  to  him  in  ceremony,  lest 
he  should  interpret  it  as  a  promise  that  she  would 
give  it  him  in  marriage.  As  soon  as  the  pleadings 
on  both  sides  were  finished,  the  Censor  ordered  the 
plaintiff  to  be  cashiered  from  his  office  of  gentleman- 
usher  to  the  playhouse,  since  it  was  too  plain  that 
he  had  undertaken  it  with  an  ill  design ;  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  the  defendant  either  to  marry  the 
said  plaintiff,  or  to  pay  him  half-a-crown  for  the 
new  pair  of  gloves  and  coach-hire  that  he  was  at  the 
expense  of  in  her  service. 

The  Lady  Townly  brought  an  action  of  debt 
against  Mrs.  Flambeau,  for  that  the  said  Mrs. 
Flambeau  had  not  been  to  see  the  Lady  Townly, 
and  wish  her  joy,  since  her  marriage  with  Sir  Ralph, 
notwithstanding  she,  the  said  Lady  Townly,  had 
paid  Mrs.  Flambeau  a  visit  upon  her  first  coming  to 
town.  It  was  urged  in  the  behalf  of  the  defendant,  that 
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renew  my  visit :  but,  upon  asking  for  him,  his  » 
vant  told  roe  he  was  just  sat  down  to  dinner, 
short,  I  found  that  my  old-fashioned  friend  « 
giously  adhered  to  the  example  of  his  forefathe 
and  observed  the  same  hours  that  had  been  kept 
the  family  ever  since  the  Conquest. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  the  night  was  much  lonf 
formerly  in  this  island  than  it  is  at  present.  -  By  1 
night,  I  mean  that  portion  of  time  which  nature  I 
thrown  into  darkness,  and  which  the  wisdom 
mankind  had  formerly  dedicated  to  rest  and  sileni 
This  used  to  begin  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenii 
and  conclude  at  six  in  the  morning.  The  curfi 
or  eight  o'clock  bell,  was  the  signal  throughout t 
nation  for  putting  out  their  candles  and  going 
bed. 

Our  grandmothers,  though  they  were  wont  to 
up  the  last  in  the  family,  were  all  of  them  fastasle 
at  the  same  hours  that  their  daughters  are  busy 
crimp  and  basset.  Modern  statesmen  are  conce 
ing  schemes,  and  engaged  in  the  depth  of  politi 
at  the  time  when  their  forefathers  were  laid  do 
quietly  to  rest,  and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  1 
dreams.  As  we  have  thus  thrown  business  a 
pleasure  into  the  hours  of  rest,  and  by  that  mes 
made  the  natural  night  but  half  as  long  as  it  shot 
be,  we  are  forced  to  piece  it  out  with  a  great  part 
the  morning ;  so  that  near  two-thirds  of  the  nati 
lie  fast  asleep  for  several  hours  in  broad  day-lig 
This  irregularity  is  grown  so  very  fashionable 
present,  that  there  is  scarce  a  lady  of  quality 
Great  Britain  that  ever  saw  the  sun  rise.  And, 
the  humour  increases  in  proportion  to  what  it  I: 
done  of  late  years,  it  is  not  impossible  but  our  ch 
dren  may  hear  the  bellman  going  about  the  stre< 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  watch  ma 
ing  their  rounds  until  eleven.     This  unaccountab 
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osition  in  mankiad  to  continue   awake  In  the 

it,  and  sleep  in  the  sun-shine,  has  made  me  in- 

B,  whether  the  same  change  of  inclination  has 

pened  to  any  other  animals  ?     For  this  reason, 

sired  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  country  to  let  me 

w,  whether  the  lark  lises  as  early  as  he  did  for* 

ty;  and  whether  the  cock  begins  to  crow  at  his 

iu  hour  t  My  friend  has  answered  me,  '  that  his 

Itry  are  as  regular  as  ever,  and  that  all  the  birds 

beasts  of  his  neighbourhood  keep   the  same 

n  that  they  have  observed  in  the  memory  of 

;  and  the  same  which,  in  all  probability,  they 

kept  for  these  five  thousand  years.' 

f  you  would  see  the  innovations  that  have  been 

ie  amonj  us  in  this  particular,  you  may  only 

k  into  the  hours  of  colleges,  where  they  still  dine 

tlnen,  and  sup  at  sij:,   which  were  doubtless  the 

US  of  the  whole  nation  at  the  time  when  those 

ices  were  founded.     But  at  present,  the  courts  of 

tice  are  scarce   opened  in  Westminster-hall  at 

e  when  William  Rufus  used  to  go  to  dinner 

All  business  is  driven  forward.     The  land- 

o(  our  fathers,  if  1  may  so  call  them,  are  re- 

,  and  planted  farther  up  into  the  day  ;  inso- 

__  that  I  am  afraid  our  clergy  will  be  obliged, 

ibey  expect  full  congregations,  not  to  look  any 

^—  upon  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  a  canoni' 

}UT.     In  my  own  memory,  the  dinner  has  crept 

degrees  fiom  twelve  o'clock  to  three,  and  where  it 

1  fix  nobody  knows. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  to  draw  up  a  memorial 
ibe  behali'of  Supper  aguinst  Dinner,  setting  forih, 

II  the  said  Dinner  has  made  several  encroach- 

i  upon  the  said  Supper,  and  entered  very  far 

his  frontiers ;  that  he  has  banished  him  out  of 

|<eral  families,  and  in  all  has  driven  him  from  his 

Hd'^uaitersj  and  forced  him  to  mate  his  retreat 


into  the  liouTB  of  iiiiUnight ;  and  in  sliort,  thai  h« 
Pnow  in  danger  of  being  entirely  confounded, 
1  lost  in  a  breakfast.  Those  who  have  read  Li 
Knd  seen  the  complaints  of  the  letter  7'  agi 
upon  account  of  many  injuries  and  uaurpationS  6f  I 
[  Bome  nature,  will  not,  I  believe,  think  such 
rial  forced  and  unnatural.  If  dinner  has  been 
postponed,  or,  if  you  please,  kept  back  from  timtl 
time,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  lias  been  in  compUi 
with  the  other  business  of  the  day,  and  that 
has  still  observed  a  proportionable  distance. 
is  a  venerable  proverb  which  we  have  al 
heard  in  our  infancy,  of  '  putting  the  childrti 
bed,  and  laying  the  goose  to  the  fire.'  Tbia  was  — . 
of  the  jocular  sayings  of  our  forefathers,  but  may  b*  ' 
properly  used  in  the  hteral  sense  at  present.  Willi  ' 
would  not  wonder  at  this  perverted  relish  of  tlioit  ' 
who  are  reckoned  the  most  polite  part  of  mankind, 
that  prefer  eea-coals  and  candles  to  the  sun,  and  efr 
change  so  many  cheerful  morning  hours,  for  tl» 
pleasures  of  midnight  revels  and  debauches  ?  If  1, 
man  was  only  to  consult  his  health,  he  would  choOW 
to  live  his  whole  time,  if  possible,  In  day-light ;  eAv 
to  retire  out  of  the  world  into  silence  and  slecpi 
white  the  raw  damps  and  unwholesome  vapours  flj 
abroad,  without  a  sun  to  disperse,  moderate,  or  con- 
trol them.  For  my  own  part,  I  value  an  hour  in  ] 
the  morning  as  much  as  cominon  libertines  do  »"  ' 
hour  at  midnight.  When  I  find  myself  awakened  ' 
into  being,  and  perceive  my  life  renewed  within  Die. 
and  at  the  same  time  see  the  whole  face  of  nature 
recovered  out  of  the  dark  uncomfortable  state  in 
which  it  lay  for  several  hours,  my  heart  overflo** 
with  such  secret  sentiments  of  joy  and  gratitude,  h< 
are  a  kind  of  implicit  praise  to  the  great  Author 
of  Nature.  The  miLid,  in  these  early  seasons  of 
the  day,  is  so  refresliei!    in  all   its  faculties,  an'' 
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ime  up  with  such  new  supplies  of  animal  spirits. 
At  she  finds  herself  in  a  state  of  youth,  especially 
hen  she  is  entertained  with  the  breath  of  flowers, 
le  melody  of  birds,  the  dews  that  hang  upon  the 
lants,  and  all  those  other  sweets  of  nature  that  are 
sculiar  to  the  morning. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  this  relish  of 
sing,  this  exquisite  taste  of  Ufe,  who  does  not  come 
ito  the  world  before  it  is  in  all  its  noise  and  hurry ; 
ho  loses  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  still  hours  of  the 
ay,  and,  immediately  upon  his  first  getting  up, 
tnnges  himself  into  the  ordinary  cares  or  follies  of 
le  world. 

I  ^hall  conclude  this  paper  with  Milton's  iniuM- 
ible  description  of  Adam's  awakening  his  Eve  in 
Paradise,  which  indeed  would  have  been  a  place  as 
tde  delightful  as  a  barren  heath  or  desert  to  those 
'ho  slept  in  it  The  fondness  of  the  posture  in 
'hich  Adam  is  represented,  and  the  softness  of  his 
whisper,  are  passages  in  this  divine  poem  that  are 
bove  all  commen&tion,  and  rather  to  be  admired 
ban  praised. 

Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th*  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 
When  Adam  wak'd,  so  customM :  for  his  sleep 
Was  airy  light  from  pure  digestion  hred, 
And  temperate  vapours  hland ;  which  th*  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan. 
Lightly  dispers'dy  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough,  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken*d  Eve, 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek. 
As  through  unquiet  rest.    He  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love. 
Hung  over  her  enamoured,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.    Then  with  voice 
Mild  as  when  Zephynis  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus :  Awake, 

Y  2 
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My  fairest,  my  esjMos'd,  my  latest  foandf 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever-new  delight. 
Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fredi  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
'What  drops  ihe  myrrh,  and  what  the  baiuiy  reed^ 
Huw  naturt*  paints  her  Cdtoiirs,  how  the  bee 
Siti  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweets. 

Such  whispering  wakM  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whum  embracing,  thus  she  spake: 

O  sole!  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose. 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  ^lad  I  see 

Thy  face,  and  mom  return'd 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  b.  ▼.  L  1,  fte* 
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Favete  lingais Ho  a.  1  Od.  liL'  t. 

Favour  your  tongues. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  December  15. 

BoccALiNi,  in  his  'Parnassus/  indicts  a.  lacomc 
writer  for  speaking  that  in  three  words  which  he 
might  have  said  in  two,  and  sentences  him  for  his  pu- 
nishment to  read  over  all  the  works  of  GuicciarcfinL 
This  Guicciardini  is  so  very  prolix  and  circumstan- 
tial in  his  writings,  that  I  remember  our  countryman, 
Doctor  Donne,  speaking  of  that  majestic  and  con- 
cise manner  in  which  Moses  has  described  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  adds,  *  that  if  such  an  author 
as  Guicciardini  were  to  have  written  on  such  a 
subject,  the  world  itself  would  not  have  been  able 
to  have  contained  the  books  that  gave  the  history 
of  its  creation.* 

I  look  upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  a  story-teller,  tp  be  mucn 
more  insufferable  than  even  a  prolix  writer.  An 
author  may  be  tossed  out  of  your  hand  and  thrown 
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le  when  he  grows  dull  and  tiresome ;  but  such 
lilies  are  so  far  from  being  allowed  towards  your 
tors  in  common  conversation,  that  I  have  known 
ballengt:  sent  a  person  for  going  out  of  the  room 
uptly,  and  leaving  a  man  of  honour  in  the  midst 
a  dissertation.  This  evil  is  at  present  so  very 
omon  and  epidemical,  that  there  is  scarce  a  cofFee- 
»e  in  town  that  has  not  some  speakers  belonging 
it,  who  utter  their  political  e&says,  and  draw  pa- 
lels  out  of  Baker's  '  Chronicle  to  almost  every 
t  of  her  Majesty's  reign.  It  was  said  of  two  au- 
nt authors,  who  had  very  different  beauties  in 
ir  style,  '  that  if  you  took  a  word  from  one  of 
m,  you  only  spoiled  his  eloquence :  but  if  you 
k  a  word  from  the  other,  you  spoiled  his  sense,' 
ave  often  applied  the  first  part  of  this  criticism  to 
'ertU  of  these  coffee-house  speakers  whom  I  have 
present  in  my  thoughts,  though  the  character  that 
iliven  to  the  last  of  those  authors,  is  what  I  would 
ommend  to  the  imitation  of  my  loving  country- 
U.  But  it  is  not  only  public  places  of  resort,  but 
nte  clubs  and  conversations  over  a  bottle,  that 
.infested  with  this  loquacious  kind  of  animal,  ea- 
jally  with  that  species  which  1  comprehend  imder 
■  name  of  a  story-teller.  I  would  earnestly  desire 
«e  gentlemen  to  consider,  that  no  point  of  wit  or 
Ih  at  the  end  of  a  story  can  atone  for  the  half 
ir  that  has  been  lost  before  they  come  at  it  I 
old  likewise  lay  it  home  to  their  serious  consider- 
Ill,  whetiier  they  think  that  every  man  in  the 
opany  has  not  a  right  to  speak  as  well  as  them- 
re»?  and  whether  they  do  not  think  they  are  in- 
ling  another  man's  property,  when  they  engross 
!  time  which  should  be  divided  equally  among  the 
mpany  to  their  own  private  use  ? 
What  makes  this  evil  the  much  greater  in  conver- 
lion  is,  that  ihese  luimdrum  companions  seldom 
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endeavour  to  wind  up  their narrcttiiine  into  a  pointol 
mirth  or  instruction,  which  might  make  some  amendi 
for  the  tediousness  of  them  ;  but  think  they  havel 
right  to  tell  anything  thai  has  happened  within  th(ir 
memory.  They  look  upon  matter  of  fact  to  be  1 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  story,  and  give  us  a  Ion; 
accDiiut  of  things,  not  because  they  are  enUrtaininE 
or  surprising,  but  because  they  are  true. 

My  ingenious  kinsman,  Mr.  Humphry  Wagatt^ 
used  to  say, '  the  life  of  man  is  too  short  for  a  storj- 
teller.' 

Methusalem  might  be  half  an  hour  in  telling  wkl 
o'clock  it  was :  biit  as  for  us  post-diluvians,  vt  |; 
ought  to   do   every    thing  in   haste ;    and  in  our  ^ 
speeches,  as  well  as   actions,  remember  that  one  [ 
time  is  short.     A  man  that  talks  for  a  quarter  of  an 
liour  together  in  company,  if  I  meet  him  freqoenlly, 
takes  up  a  great  part  of  niy  span.     A  quarter  of  an 
hour  may  be  reckoned  the  eight-and -fortieth  part  of  | 
a  day,  a  day  the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part cf  ; 
a  year,  and  a  year  the  threescore  and  tenth  part  of 
life.     By  this  moral  arithmetic,  supposiug  a  man  M 
be  in  the  talking  world  one  third  part  of  the  day, 
whoever  gives  another  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  heariug, 
makes  him  a  sacrifice  of  more  than  the  four  hua- 
dred  thousandth  part  of  his  conversable  life. 

I  would  establish  but  one  great  general  rule  to  be 
observed  in  all  conversation,  which  is  tliis,  '  thiil 
men  should  not  talk  to  please  themselves,  but  thoie 
that  hear  them.'  This  would  make  them  consider, 
whether  what  they  speak  be  worth  hearing ;  whethet 
there  be  either  wit  or  sense  in  what  they  are  about 
to  say ;  and,  whether  it  be  adapted  to  the  time  when, 
the  place  where,  and  the  person  to  whom,  it  i>  | 
spoken. 

For  the  utter  extirpation  of  these  orators  and  || 
story-tellers,  which  I  look  upon  as  very  great  pMO 
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pfgociety,  I  Imve  invented  a  watch  which  divides  the 
niinute  into  twelve  parts,  after  the  same  manner  that 
the  ordinary  watches  are  divided  into  hours:  and 
^11  endeavour  to  get  a  patent,  which  shall  oblige 
every  club  or  company  to  provide  themselves  with 
me  of  these  watches,  that  shall  lie  upon  the  tahle, 
kB  ail  hour-glass  is  often  placed  near  the  pu/pil,  to 
measure  out  the  length  of  a  discourse. 

I  shall  be  willing'  to  allow  b  man  one  round  of  my 
tratch,  that  is,  a  whole  minute,  to  speak  in ;  but  if  he 
exceeds  that  time,  it  sball  be  lawful  for  any  of  the 
company  to  look  upon  the  watch,  or  to  call  him  down 
to  order. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  any  one  can  make  it 
Appear  he  is  turned  of  threes-core,  he  may  take  two, 
or,  if  he  pleases,  three  rounds  of  the  watch,  without 
^ng  offence.  Provided  also,  that  this  rule  be  not 
Bconstrued  to  extend  to  the  fair  sex,  who  shall  still  be 
at  liberty  to  talk  by  the  ordinary  watch  that  is  now 
n  nse.  _I  would  likewise  earnestly  recommend  this 
ittle  automaton,  which  may  be  easily  carried  in  the 
ocket  without  any  encumbrance,  to  all  such  as  are 
rouUed  with  this  infirmity  of  speech,  that  upon 
idling  out  their  watches,  they  may  have  frequent 
wcaston  to  consider  what  they  are  doing,  and  by 
htit  means  cut  the  thread  of  the  story  short,  and 
bnrry  to  a  conclusion.  I  shall  only  add,  that  this 
■ratdi,  with  a  paper  of  directions  how  to  use  it,  is 
Mid  at  Charles  Liliie's. 

1  Mn  afraid  a  Tatler  will  be  thought  a  very  im- 
proper paper  to  censure  this  humour  of  being  talk- 
ative ;  but  I  would  have  my  readers  know,  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  latlle  and  loquacity,  as 
I  shall  shew  at  large  in  a  following  Lucubration ;  it 
"being  my  design  to  throw  away  a  candle  upon  that 
-fobject,  in  order  to  exjilain  the  whole  art  o^  tattling 
UillI  its  branches  and  subdivisions. 
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The  «ov 'reign  umpire  of  their  droll  debute, 
CONTIKUATION    OF    THE  Jo¥RNAL  OF  THE  CoiTW* 

OF  Honour,  &c. 
As  soon  as  the  court  was  set,  tlie  ladies  of  the 
bench  presented,  according  to  order,  a  table  of  all 
the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  visits  and  visiting- 
days,  methodically  digested  'inder  their  respecttre 
heads,  vrhicli  tlie  Ceas.or  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  (lie 
table,  and  afterward  proceeded  upon  the  busiseeB 
of  the  day. 

Henry  Heedless,  Esquire,  was  indicted  by  Colonel 
Touchy,  of  her  majesty's  trained -bands,  upon  ui 
action  of  assault  and  battery  ;  for  that  he,  the  said 
Mr,  Heedless,  having  espied  a  feather  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  said  colonel,  stnjck  it  off  gently  with 
the  end  of  a  walking-staff,  value  three-pence.  It 
appeared,  that  the  prosecutor  did  not  think  himself 
injured  until  a  few  days  after  the  aforesaid  blow  was 
given  him  ;  but  that  having  ruminated  with  himself 
for  several  days,  and  conferred  upon  it  with  other 
officers  of  the  militia,  he  concluded,  that  he  had  in 
effect  been  cudgelled  by  Mr.  Heedless,  and  that  he 
ought  to  resent  it  accordingly.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecutor  alleged,  that  the  shoulder  was  the  ten- 
derest  part  in  a  man  of  honour  ;  that  it  had  a  na- 
tiiral  antipathy  to  a  stick;  and  that  every  touch  of 
it,  with  any  thing  made  in  tlic  fashion  of  a  caae. 
was  to  be  interpreted  as  a  wound  in  that  part,  ands 
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blatioii  of  the  person's  honour  who  received  ii. 
r.  Heedless  replied,  '  that  what  he  had  done  was 
t  of  kindness  to  tbe  Prosecutor,  as  not  thinking  it 
oper  for  him  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  tratned- 
nds  with  a  feather  upon  hi?  shoulder;"  and  far- 
a  added,  '  that  the  stick  he  had  made  use  of  on 
I  occasion  was  so  verj  small,  that  the  prosecutor 
uldnot  have  felt  it  had  he  hroken  it  on  his  shoul- 
ni.'  The  Censor  hereupon  directed  the  jury  to 
imine  into  the  nature  of  the  staff,  for  that  a  great 
i&l  would  depend  upon  that  particular.  Upon 
bith  he  explained  to  thcni  the  different  degrees  of 
tetux  that  might  be  given  by  the  touch  of  crub- 
Ee  from  that  of  a  cane,  and  by  the  touch  of  cane 
Dm  that  of  a  plain  hazle-stick.  The  jury,  after  a 
ton  perusal  of  the  staff,  declared  their  opinion  by 
e  mouth  of  their  foreman,  *  that  the  substance  of 
e  staff  was  British  oak.'  The  Censor  then  ob- 
ning  that  there  was  some  dust  on  the  skirts  of 
le  criminal's  coat,  ordered  the  prosecutor  to  beat 
off  with  the  aforesaid  oaken  plant ;  '  and  thus,' 
id  the  Censor,  '  I  shall  decide  this  cause  by  tbe 
IT  of  retaliation.  If  Mr.  Heedless  did  the  Colonel 
Eood  office,  the  Colonel  will  by  this  means  return 
ID  kind ;  but  if  Mr.  Heedless  should  at  any  time 
nst  that  he  had  cudgelled  the  Colonel,  or  laid  his 
kff  over  his  shoulders,  the  Colonel  i)ii£;ht  boast,  in 
Itnrii,  that  he  has  brushed  Mr.  Heedlcss's  jacket, 
,  to  use  the  phrase  of  an  ingenious  author,  that  he 
srabbed  him  down  with  an  oaken  towel.' 
BeDJamin  Busy,  of  London,  merchant,  was  in- 
cted  by  Jasper  Tattle,  Esquire,  for  having  pulled 
tthh  watch,  and  looked  upon  it  thrice,  while  the 
id  Esquire  Tattle  was  giving  him  an  account  of  Ihe 
deral  of  the  said  Esquire  Tattle's  first  wife.  The 
uoner  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  he  was  going  to 
Jj  stocks  at  the  time  when  he  met  the  prosecutor ; 
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Rideit  el  puiiet  luciva  dgcentiiu  stBS. 

lSoR.iEpu.u 
Let  jnutli,  Rioie  decern  in  IhcirfulUe),  scuS 
TJie  nHQBeuus  scene,  and  Liga  ihee  reeling  aS.—T»ivi 

From  my  ovin  Apartment,  December  20. 
It  would  be  a  good  appendix  to  '  The  Art  of  Li 
iuid  Dying,"  if  any  one  would  write  '  The  Art 
growing  Old,'  and  teach  men  to  resign  thi 
tensions  to  the  pleasures  and  gallantries  of  youll^. 
in  proporlioa  to  the  alteration  they  find  in  theO' 
selves  by  the  approach  of  age  and  infirmiuea,  Tlifl 
infirmities  of  this  stage  of  life  would  be  much  fewM, 
"^■we  did  not  affect  those  which  attend  the  more 
and  active  part  of  our  days;  but  instead  in 
studying  to  be  wiser,  or  being  contented  with  on) 
present  follies,  the  ambition  of  many  of  us  is  also  to 
be  the  same  sort  of  fools  we  formerly  have  been.  1 
have  often  argued,  as  I  am  a  professed  lover  <i 
women,  that  our  sex  grows  old  with  a  much  WOrM 
than  the  other  does ;  and  have  ever  been  i)f 
ion,  that  there  are  more  well-pleased  old  women 
IRD  old  men,  1  thought  it  a  good  reason  for  tlu)i 
lat  the  ambition  of  the  fair  sex  being  confined  U 
itag^eous  marriages,  or  shining  in  the  eyes  of 
their  parts  were  over  sooner,  and  consequenlij 
errors  in  the  performance  of  them.  The  conver- 
sation of  this  evening  has  not  convinced  me  of  th* 
contrary ;  for  one  or  two  top-women  shall  not  make 
a  balance  for  the  crowd  of  coxcombs  among  ooT- 
Ives,  diversified  according  to  the  different  puTBui'' 
pleasure  and  business. 
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tag  home  this  evening,  a  liltle  before  niy 
^6uT,  I  scarce  had  seated  myself  in  my  easy 
,  stirred  the  fire,  and  stroked  my  cat,  but  I 
leard  somebody  come  rumbling  up  stairs.  I  saw 
my  door  opened,  and  a  human  figure  advancing  to- 
wards me,  so  fantastically  put  together,  that  it  was 
ne  minutes  before  I  discovered  it  to  be  my  old 
1  intimate  friend  Sara  Trusty,  Immediately  I 
e  up,  and  placed  him  in  my  own  seat;  a  compli- 
ment 1  pay  to  few.  The  first  thing  he  uttered  was, 
'Isaac,  fetch  me  a  cup  of  your  cherry-brandy  before 
«m  ofier  to  ask  any  question.'  He  drank  a  lusty 
DBUght,  sat  silent  for  some  time,  and  at  last  broke 
le,"  quoth  he,  '  to  insult  thee  for  an 
rid  bntastic  dotard,  as  thou  art.  In  ever  defending 
tbewomen.  I  have  this  evening  visited  two  widows, 
<riio  are  now  in  that  state  I  have  often  heard  you 
nil  an  after-life;  I  suppose  you  mean  by  it,  an  ex- 
iitence  which  grows  out  of  past  entertainments,  and 
'"  ffl  untimely  delight  in  the  satisfactions  which  they 
;e  set  their  hearts  upon  too  much  to  he  ever  able 
to  relinqnish.  Have  hut  patience,'  continued  he, 
'until  I  give  you  a  succinct  account  of  my  ladies, 
mil  of  this  night's  adventure.  They  are  much  of 
u  age,  but  very  different  in  their  characters.  The 
(UK  of  them,  with  all  the  advances  which  years 
bve  made  upon  her,  goes  on  in  a  certain  romantic 
road  of  love  and  friendship  which  she  fell  into  in  her 
EKns;  the  other  lias  transferred  the  amorous  passions 
Cf  her  first  years  to  the  love  of  cronies,  petts,  and 
fivourites,  with  which  she  is  always  surrounded ;  but 
iIm genius  of  each  of  them  will  best  appear  by  the' 
leanuit  of  what  happened  to  me  at  their  houses. 
'Uottt  five  tliis  afternoon,  being  tired  with  study,  the 
tfesther  inviting,  and  time  lying  a  little  upon  my 
ituds,  1  resolved,  at  the  instigation  of  my  evil 
enius,  to  visit  them;  their  husbands  having  been 
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our  contetnporarieii.  Thisltbouglit  1  could  do 4 
out  much  more  trouble;  for  both  live  in  the! 
next  street.  I  went  first  to  my  lady  Camomile; 
the  butler,  who  had  lived  long  in  the  family,  and 
seen  me  often  in  hts  raaater's  time,  ushered  ax 
▼ery  civilly  into  the  parlour,  and  told  me,  thougk 
my  lady  had  given  strict  ordeva  to  be  denied,  he  wi» 
kure  I  "might  be  admitted,  and  bid  the  black  boj 
ncquaint  his  lady,  that  I  was  to  come  to  wait  up(m 
her.  lu  the  window  lay  two  letters,  one  broke  open, 
the  other  fresh  sealed  with  a  wafer :  the  first  directed 
to  the  divine  Cosmelia,  the  second  to  the  chariuinj 
Lucinda;  butboth,  bytheindentedcharacters.appear- 
ed  to  have  been  writ*  by  very  unsteady  hands.  Sud 
uncommon  addresses  increased  my  curioeiCy,  ani 
put  me  upon  asking  ray  old  friend  the  butler,  if  he 
knew  who  those  persons  were?  "  Very  well,"  says 
he ;  "  this  is  from  Mrs.  Furbish  to  my  lady,  an  old 
Bchool-fellow  and  a  great  crony  of  her  ladyship's: 
and  this  the  answer."  I  inquired  in  what  county  she 
hved.  "Ohdear!"  says  he,  "  but  just  by,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Why,  she  was  here  all  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  tetter  came  and  was  answered  within 
these  two  hours.  They  have  taken  an  odd  fancj, 
you  must  know,  to  call  one  another  hard  names; 
but,  for  all  that,  they  love  one  another  hugely."  By 
this  time  the  boy  returned  with  Wis  lady's  bumble 
aerviee  to  me,  desiring  I  would  excuse  her:  for  sh( 
could  not  possibly  see  me,  nor  any  body  else,  for.it 
was  opera-night.' 

'  Melhiaka,'  says  1,  '  such  innocent  folly  as  two 
old  women's  conrtship  to  each  other,  should  rather 
make  you  merry  than  put  you  out  of  humour,' 
'  Peace,  good  Isaac,'  says  he,  'no  interruption,  1 
beseech  you.     I  got  soon  to  Mrs.  Feeble' s,  she  that 

'  For  wrillen.  Instancea  nf  Ihii  kind  are  fri^queiil  ii>  IIjeTailfi: 
'latm,  ind  Giiardiari. 
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mafonnerly  Betty  Frisk;  you  must  needs  remember 
ber;  Tom  Feeble,  of  Brazen  Nose,  fell  in  love  with 
lier  for  her  fine  dancing.  Well,  Mrs.  Ursula,  with- 
int  farther  ceremony,  carries  iiie  directly  up  to  her 
Distress's  chamber,  where  I  found  her  environed  by 
bur  of  the  most  mischievous  animals  that  can  ever 
BC»tB  family;  an  old  shock  dog  with  one  eye,  a 
M»ikey  chained  to  one  side  of  the  chimney,  a  great 
ray  squirrel  to  the  other,  and  a  panot  waddling  in 
he  middle  of  the  room.  However,  for  awhile,  all 
■ras  in  a.  profound  tranquillity.  Upon  the  manlle- 
tree,  for  I  am  a  pretty  curious  observer,  stood  a  pot 
of  liunbetive  electuary,  with  a.  stick  of  liquorice,  and 
fcear  it  a  phial  of  rose-water,  and  powder  of  tvtly. 
Upon  the  table  lay  a  pipe  filled  with  betony  and 
colt's-foot,  a  i-oll  of  wax  candle,  a  silver  spitting-pot, 
vnd  a  Seville  orange.  The  lady  was  placed  in  a 
brge  wicker  chair,  and  her  feet  wrapped  op  in  flan- 
Del,  supported  by  cushions;  and  in  this  attitude, 
lirould  you  believe  it,  Isaac,  was  she  reading  a  ro- 
■ance  with  spectacles  on.  The  first  compliments 
over,  as  she  was  industriously  endeavouring  to  enter 
Upon  conversation,  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  seized 
her.  This  awaked  Shock,  and  in  a  trice  the  whole 
room  was  in  an  uproar;  for  the  dog  harked,  the 
•quirrel  squealed,  the  monkey  chattered,  the  parrot 
Mieamed,  and  Ursula,  to  appease  them,  was  more 
clamorous  than  all  the  rest.  You,  Isaac,  who  know 
fcow  any  harsh  noise  affects  my  head,  may  guess 
what  I  suffered  from  the  hideous  din  of  these  dis- 
cordant sounds.  At  length  all  was  appeased,  and 
^qaiet  restored  :  a  chair  was  drawn  for  me;  where  I 
waa  no  sooner  seated,  but  the  parrot  fixed  his  horny 
Wak,  as  sharp  as  a  pair  of  shears,  in  one  of  my 
heels,  just  above  the  shoe.  1  sprung  from  the  place 
Vith  an  unusual  agility,  and  so,  being  within  the 
monkey's  reach,  he  snatches  off  my  new  bob-'xigy 
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and  throws  it  upon  two  apples  tUat  were  roasting  by 
a  sullen  Bea-coal  fire.  I  was  nimble  enough  to  i»K 
it  from  any  farther  damage  than  singeing  the  fore- 
top.  I  put  it  on  i  and  composing  myself  as  well  u 
1  could,  I  drew  my  chair  towards  the  other  side  of 
the  chimney.  The  good  lady,  as  soon  as  she  had 
recovered  breath,  employed  it  in  making  a  thoua&uii 
apologies,  and,  with  great  eloquence,  and  a  nume- 
rous trail)  of  words,  lamented  my  misfortune.  In 
the  middle  of  her  harangue,  I  felt  something  scratd- 
ing  near  my  knee,  and  feeling  what  it  should  be, 
found  the  squirrel  had  got  into  my  coat-pockeL 
As  I  endeavoured  to  remove  him  from  his  burrow, 
he  made  his  teeth  meet  through  the  fleshy  part  of 
my  forefinger.  This  gave  me  an  inexpressible  pain. 
The  Hungary  water  was  immediately  brought  lo 
bathe  it,  and  gold-beater's  skin  applied  to  stop  the 
blood.  The  lady  renewed  her  excuses ;  but,  oeing 
now  out  of  all  patience,  I  abruptly  took  my  leaxe, 
and  hobbling  down  stairs  with  heedless  haste,  t  Hit 
my  foot  full  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  down  we  came 
to  the  bottom  together.'  Here  my  friend  concluded 
his  narrative,  and,  with  a  composed  countenence,  I 
began  to  make  him  compliments  of  condolence!  M 
he  started  from  his  chair,  and  said, '  Isaac,  you  tM] 
spare  your  speeches,  1  expect  no  reply.  Wheal 
told  you  this,  I  knew  you  would  laugh  at  toe;  bul 
xt  woman  that  makes  rae  ridiculous,  shall  be 
B,  young  one.' 


I 


WBir. 
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W*  genius  qulle  obacur'il  Ihe  brighleit  ray 
Of  bumsn  thuugbl,  bsSoI';  effutgi^nl  beninB 
At  mom's  approacb,  citinguish  sll  Ibe  slars.— R.  WvNSi, 

From  my  oun  Apnrtnmt,  December  22. 
H4VE  beard  that  it  is  a  rule  among  the  conven- 
i^s  of  BSTcral  orders  in  the  Romish  church  to  shut 
KmBelves  up  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  not  only 
rm  Ae  world  in  general,  but  from  the  members  of 
lar  own  fraternity ;  and  to  pass  away  several  days 
J  themselves  in  settling  accounts  between  their 
laker  and  their  own  souls,  in  cancelling  unrepented 
rimes,  and  renewing  their  contracts  of  obedience 
IT  the  fiiture.  Such  stated  times  for  particular  acts 
fdevotion,  or  the  exercise  of  certain  religious  du- 
es, have  been  enjoined  in  all  civil  govemmentB, 
hatever  deity  they  worshipped,  or  whatever  reli- 
ion  tliey  professed,  tliat  which  may  be  done  at 
II  times,  is  often  totally  neglected  and  forgotten, 
nlesa  fixed  and  determined  to  some  time  more  than 
iiother:  and  therefore,  though  several  duties  may 
i  suitable  to  every  day  of  our  lives,  they  are  most 
kely  to  be  performed,  if  some  days  are  more  parti- 
ilarly  set  apart  for  the  practice  of  them.  Our 
luich  has  accordingly  instituted  several  seasons  of 
^TOtion,  when  time,  custom,  prescription,  and  if  I 
ay  60  say,  the  fashion  itself,  call  upon  a  man  to 
t  serious,  and  attentive  to  the  great  end  of  his 

I  have  hinted  in  somr   former  Papers,  that  the 
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greatest  and  wisest  of  men  in  all  ages  and  could 
particularly  in  Rome  and  Greece,  were ri 
their  piely  and  Tirtue.  It  is  now  iny  intentu 
shew,  how  those  in  our  own  nation,  that  havefl 
unquestionably  the  most  eminent  for  learninn^ 
knowledge,  were  likewise  the  most  emi neat. for i| 
adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  counti^. 

I  might  producevcry  shining  examples  from  ai 
the  clergy ;  but  because  priestcraft  is  the  con 
cry  of  every  cavilling,  empty,  scribbler,  1  shalla 
that  all  the  laymen  who  have  exerted  a  more  g 
ordinary  genius  in  their  writings,  and  were  the  2 
of  their  times,  were  men  whose  hopes  were  fillef  _ 
immortality,  and  the  prospect  of  future  rewards,  a 
men  who  lived  in  a  dutiful  submission  to  all  the  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion. 

I  shall,  in  this  Paper,  only  instance  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  a  man  who,  for  greatness  of  genius,  and 
compass  of  knowledge,  did  honour  to  his  age  and 
country  ;  I  could  almost  say  to  human  nature  itseif. 
He  possessed  at  once  all  those  extraordinary  talente 
which  were  divided  amongst  the  greatest  authors  of 
antiquity.  He  had  the  sound,  distinct,  compreben- 
sive  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful 
lights,  graces,  and  embeUishraents,  of  Cicero.  One 
does  not  know  which  to  admire  most  in  his  writings, 
the  strength  of  reason,  force  of  style,  or  brightness 
of  imagination. 

This  author  has  remarked  in  several  parts  of  his 
works,  that  a  thorough  insight  into  philosophy  makes 
a  good  believer,  and  that  a  smattering  in  it  naturally 
produces  such  a  race  of  despicable  infidels  as  [be 
little  profligate  writers  of  the  present  age,  whom,  I 
must  confess,  I  have  always  accused  to  myself,  not 
so  much  for  their  want  of  faith  as  their  want  of  • 
learning. 

I  was  infinitely  pleased  to  find,  among  the  wo( 
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^g  extraordinary  man,  a  prayer  of  liis  own  cora- 

idng,  which,   for  the  elevation  of  ihoug-ht,  and 

itnese  of  expression,  secniB  rather  the  devotion  of 

:gel  than  a  man.     His  principal  fault  seems  to 

been  the  excess  of  that  virtue  which  covers  a 

Ititude  of  faults.     This  betrayed  him  to  so  great 

indulgence  towards  his  servants,  who  made  a  cor- 

ipt  use  of  it,  that  it  stripped  him  of  all  those  riches 

'  honours  which  a  long  aeries  of  merits  had  heaped 

"in  this  prayer,  at  the  same  time  that 

find  him  prostrating  himself  before  the  great 

'Beat,  and  humbled  under  afflictions,  which  at 

ne  lay  heavy  upon  him,  we  see  him  supported 

the  sense  of  his  integrity,  his  zeal,  his  devotion, 

'  hia  love  to  mankind ;  which  give  him  a  much 

the  minds  of  thinking  men,  than  that 

itnees  had  done  from  which  he  was  fallen.     I 

dall  beg  leave  to  write  down  the  prayer  itself,  with 

the  title  to  it,  as  it  was  found  amongst  his  Lordship's 

Wpers,  written  in  his  own  hand ;  not  being  able  to 

ftmish  my  readers  with  an  entertainment  more  auit- 

ible  to  this  solemn  time*. 

APrayer,  or  Psalm,  made  by  my  Lord  Bacon, 
Chancellor  of  England. 
'  Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father; 
,(rom  my  youth  up  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my 
Comforter.  Thou,  0  Lord,  soundest  and  searchest 
,tlie  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts ;  thou  acknow- 
Jedgest  the  upright  of  heart ;  thou  judgest  the  hy- 
pocrite; thou  ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings 
Ka  in  a  balance ;  thou  measures!  their  intentions  as 
nih  a  line ;  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid 

.Kenember,  O  Lord !  how  thy  servant  hath 
e  thee;  remember  what  1  have  first 
•  The  spptBach  of  Chriitmn. 
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sought,  and  what  halh  been  principal  il 
tioDs.  I  have  loved  thy  assemblieB,  I  bw 
for  the  divisions  of  thy  church,  I  have  i 
the  brightness  of  thy  sanctuary.  This' 
tby  eight  hand  hath  planted  in  this  nal 
ever  prayed  unto  tliec  that  it  might  have  I 
the  latter  rain,  and  that  it  might  stretch  hi 
to  the  seas  and  to  the  floods.  The  state 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  ; 
mine  eyes ;  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  1 
heart;  I  have,  though  in  a  despised  wew 
the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  n 
I  thought  not  of  them,  neither  hath  the 
set  upon  my  displeasure ;  but  I  have  been 
free  from  superfluity  of  maliciousness.  Tl 
have  been  my  books,  but  thy  Scriptures  1 
1  have  sought  thee  in  the  courts,  flelds,  af 
but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples. 

'  Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  tei 
my  transgressions,  but  thy  sancliGcatioi 
mained  with  me,  and  my  heart,  through 
hath  been  an  unquenched  coal  upon  thini 

'  O  Lord,  my  strength !  I  have  since  tu] 
with  thee  in  ail  ray  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  « 
by  thy  comfortable  chastisements,  and  I 
visible  providence.  As  thy  favours  ha? 
upoti  me,  so  have  thy  corrections,  so  aa 
been  always  near  me,  O  Lord  !  and  e 
worldly  blessings  were  exalted,  so  secret 
thee  have  pierced  me ;  and  when  I  ham 
before  men,  I  have  descended  in  huroilia 
thee.  And  now,  when  I  thought  most  ot 
honour,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and 
bled  me  according  to  thy  former  lovini 
keeping  me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school 
bastard,  but  as  a  child.  Just  are  thy 
upon  me  for  ray  sins,  which  are  more  in  nt 
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B  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  thy 
■i.for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea?  Earth, 
ti  and  all  these,  are  nothing  to  thy  mercies. 
y  innumerable  sins,  I  confess,  before  thee, 
1  debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of 
i  and  graces,  which  1  have  neither  put  into  a 
£iior  put  it,  as  I  ought,  to  esciiangers,  where 
I  have  made  best  profit,  but  mispent  it  in 
In  which  I  was  least  fit;  bo  T  may  truly  say, 
I  hath  been  a  stranger  in  the  course  of  my 
Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my 
fl  sake,  and  receive  me  unto  thy  bosom,  or 
a  thy  ways.' 


H'268.     TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1710. 


1  tbus  in  muttering  silence  fretted ; 

•  BoliiiDi,  hnpp;  in  a  scuN 

Of  ptoof,  iiopcnclrablj  duIJ, 

0  for  B  portion  of  thy  brains  '. ' — FnAKOii. 

From  my  oien  Apartment,  December  25. 
At  my  coming  home  last  night,  I  found  upon  my 
tible  the  following  petition  or  project,  sent  me  from 
Ubyd's  coffee-house  in  the  city,  with  a  present  of 
.Fort-wine,  which  had  been  bought  at  a  late  auction 
held  in  that  place. 
'To  Isaac  BiCKERSTAyF,  Esquire,  Censor  of 
Great  Bhitajs. 

•  Llojd't  CoffM-housp,  Lombaid'blrcrl,  Dec,  S3. 

•  We,  the  customers  of  this  coffee-house,  observ- 


^ 

^^' 
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ing  llial  you  have  mken  into  your  consideration  Um, 
great  mischiefs  Jaily  done  in  this  city  by  coffee-hmm 
orators,  do  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  lo  yon' 
that  this  coffee-house  bein^  [jrovided  with  a  paifi 
for  the  benefit  of  such  auctions  that  are  frequent^ 
made  in  this  place,  it  is  our  custom,  upon  the  liitf! 
coming;  in  of  the  Dews,to  order  a  youth,  who  ofEciaMf^ 
>s  the  Kidnej/  of  the  coffee-house,  to  get  into  thj. 
pulpit,  and  read  every  paper  with  a  loud  and  dislinil' 
voice,  while  the  whole  audience  are  sipping:  their  re  > 
spective  liquors.  We  do  therefore.  Sir,  humbly  pnf  j 
coeo.  that  there  be  a  pulpit  erected  within  every  m& 
lec-house  of  this  city  and  the  adjacent  parts;  that  I 
ono  of  the  waiters  of  the  coffee-house  be  nominaUd  . 
BB  reader  to  the  said  pulpit :  that  after  the  news  of 
the  day  has  been  published  by  the  said  lecturer, 
some  politician  of  good  note  do  ascend  into  the  mi 
pulpit;  and  afler  having  chosen  for  his  text  any  ar- 
ticle of  the  said  news,  that  he  do  establish  the  au- 
thority of  such  article,  clear  the  doubts  that  may  arise 
thereupon,  compare  it  with  parallel  texts  in  Other 
papers,  advance  upon  it  wholesomepoints  of  doctrine  I 
and  draw  from  it  salutary  conclusions  for  the  benefit. 
and  edification  of  all  that  hear  him.  We  do  likewiw  j 
huinbly  propose,  that,  upon  any  such  politician's  quit- 
ting the  pulpit,  he  shall  be  succeeded  by  any  glhcfi 
orator  that  finds  himself  moved  by  the  same  pub- , 
Jic  spirit,  who  shall  be  at  full  liberty  either  to  enfotot 
xr  overthrew  what  the  other  baa  said  before  him,  and; 
av,  in  the  same  manner,  be  succeeded  by  any  otMr' 
ilidcian,  who  shall,  with  the  same  liberty,  confint 
impugn  his  reasons,  strengthen  or  invalidate  hit 
conjectures,  enlarge  upon  hia  schemes,  or  erect  new 
ones  of  his  own.  We  do  likewise  farther  propost, 
that  if  any  person,  of  what  age  or  rank  soever,  dfl 
liresume  to  cavil  at  any  Papier  that  has  been  read,  or" 
Elo  hold  forlh  upon  it  longor  than  the  «'pace  of  one 
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,  that  he  be  immediately  ordtred  u[i  into  the 
.tliere  to  make  good  any  thing'  that  \\t  has  sug'- 
the  floor.  We  do  likewise  further  pro- 
iny  one  plays  the  orator  in  the  ordinary 
conversatioa,  wither  it  be  upon  peace 
plays  or  sermons,  business  or  poetry,  that 
iwith  desired  to  take  his  place  in  the  pulpit, 
we  humbly  presume,  may  in  a  great  mea- 
a  stop  to  those  superficia]  statesmen,  who 
not  dare  to  stand  up  ia  this  manner  before  a 
vhole  congregation  of  politicians,  notwithstanding 
die  long  and  tedious  harangues  and  dissertations 
vUch  they  daily  utter  in  private  circles,  to  the  brcak- 
ttg  of  many  honest  tradesmen,  the  seducing  of  £*eve- 
fiJ  eminent  citizens,  the  making  of  numberless  mal- 

gntents,  and  to  the  great  detriment  and  disquiet  of 
r  majesty's  suSJects.' 

1  do  heartily  concur  with  my  ingenious  friends  of 
die  aboTe-mentioned  coffee-house  in  these  their  pro- 
fii^a ',  and  because  I  apprehend  there  may  be  rea- 
tmi  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  grievance  com- 
l^uoed  of,  it  is  my  intention,  that,  until  such  time 
•«  the  aforesaid  pulpits  can  be  erected,  every  orator 
do  place  himself  within  the  bar,  and  from  thenri' 
Dictate  whatsoever  he  shall  think  necessary  for  tJie 
foblic  good. 

And  farther,  because  I  am  very  desirous  that 
ftt)pei  ways  and  means  should  be  found  out  for  the 
gippreasing  of  story-tellers  andjine  talkers  in  all  or- 
pliary  conversations  whatsoever,  I  do  insist,  that  in 
Wtj  private  club,  company,  or  meeting  over  a  bottle, 
here  be  always  an  elbow-chair  placed  at  the  table ; 
ud  that  aa  soon  as  any  one  begins  a  long  ^tory,  or 
(tends  his  discourse  beyond  the  space  of  one  minute, 

be  forthwith  thrust  into  the  said  elbow-chair,  un- 
1  upon  any  of  the  company's  calling  out,  '  To  the 
ur,'  he  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  holds  his  tongue. 
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L  There  are  two  speciea  of  men,  natwithsto; 

^^_     thing  that  has  beeo  here  said,  whom  I  would  e: 
^^L    froiD  the  dis°;race  of  the  elbow-chair.     Thefi 
^^H  those  buffoons  that  have  a  talent  of  mimicki 
^^^B  ipeech  and  behaviour  of  other  persons,  i 
^^^H  Bll    their  patrons,   friends,  and  acquaintance 
^^^B.lidicule.     I  look  upon  your  Pantomime  as  a  " 
^^^E  in  a  man,  or  at  least  to  be,  like  Virgil's  i 
^^^f^  *  with  a  hundred  mouths,  and  as  many  toagt 

. Linguffi  centUDi  tnnt,  oraqnE 

find,  therefore,  would  give  him  as  much  time  ti 
in,  as  would  be  allowed  to  the  whole  body  of  p 
he  represents,  were  they  actually  in  the  c 
which  they  divert  by  proxy.  'Provided,  h 
that  the  saiil  Pantomime  do  not,  upon  any  p 
whatsoever,  utter  any  thing  in  his  i 
opinion,  language,  or  character. 

I  would  likewise,  in  the  second  place,  grantd 
emption  from  the  elbow-chair  to  any  ppTsoi 
treats  the  company,  and  by  that  means  may  b 
posed  to  pay  ior  his  audience.  A  guest  a 
It  ill,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to  talk  in  his 
person  who  puts  bis  mouth  to  a  better  employ! 
and  stops  it  with  good  beef  and  mutton.  Is 
case  the  guest  is  very  agreeably  silenced,  and  4 
to  hold  his  tongue  under  that  kind  of  bribery  ■ 
the  ancients  called  bos  in  lingua'. 

If  I  can  once  extirpate  tlie  race  of  solid  a 
stantial  humdrums,  1  hope,  by  my  wbolesoia 
repeated  advices,  quickly  to  reduce  the  insig 
tittle-tattles,  and  unatttr-of-fact-wen  that  abi 
every  quarter  of  this  great  city. 

Epictetus,  inbis  little  system  of  morality,  ptea 

*  An  «]liiiion  to  Ibe  Jmage  of  a  WU,  a,  o 
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Uowiug  rule,  with  that  beautiful  elmpiicity 
■hines  through  all  bis  precepts  :  '  Beware  that 
ever  tell  thy  dreams  in  compaay ;  for,  uotnith- 
ig  thou  mayest  take  a  pleasure  in  telling  thy 
I,  the  company  will  take  nu  pleasure  in  hear- 

mle  is  conformable  to  a  maxim  which  I  have 
<wn  in  a  late  Paper,  and  must  always  inculcate 
ose  of  my  readers  who  find  in  themselves  an 
tion  to  be  very  talkative  and  impertinent, '  that 
.ould  not  speak  to  please  themselves,  but  those 
lar  them.' 

IS  been  often  observed  by  witty  essay-writers, 
e  deepest  waters  are  always  the  most  silent; 
ipty  vessels  make  the  ^eatest  sound;  and 
;  cymbals  the  worst  music.  The  Marquis  of 
(,  in  hie  admirable  '  Advice  to  a  Daughter,' 
er,  '  that  good  sense  has  always  aomethiag 

in  it:'  but  as  sullenness  does  not  imply 
,  but  an  ill-natured  silence,  I  wish  his  lord- 
id  given  a  softer  name  to  it.  Since  I  am  en- 
unawares  in  quotations,  I  must  not  omit  the 
vhicb  Horace  has  written  against  this  imper- 
lalkalive  companion;  and  which,  I  think,  is 
it  humour  than  any  other  satire  he  has  writ- 
!tia  great  author,  wjio  had  the  nicest  taste  of 
ia4ion,  and  was  himself  a  most  agreeable 
lion,  had  so  strong  an  antipathy  to  a  great 
that  he  was  afraid,  some  time  or  other,  it 
be  mortal  to  him;  as  he  has  very  humour- 
leBcribed  it  in  his  conversation  with  an  imper- 
^low,  who  had  like  to  have  been  the  death  of 
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Quod  poero  oeciait  divim  iDot&  anus  arol. 
Hanc  neqne  dira  Tenena,  nee  hosdcus  auferet  ensis, 
Nee  laterom  dolor,  aat'tossis,  nee  tarda  podagra. 
Garrolns  hone  qnando  consnmet  cunque ;  loquaces 
Si  sapiat,'  yitet,  simai  atque  adeleverit  stas.  • 

Hon.  iSatis.  3& 

Have  you  no  mother,  sister,  friends. 
Whose  welfare  on  your  health  depends  ? 
'  Not  one ;  I  saw  them  all  by  turns 
Securely  settled  in  their  urns.' 
Thrice  happy  they,  secure  from  pain  ! 
And  I  the  victim  now  remain ; 
Dispatch  me ;  for  my  goody  nurse 
flarly  presaged  thb  heavy  curse. 
She  conn'd  it  by  the  sieve  and  shears. 

And  now  it  falls  upon  my  ears > 

'  Nor  poison  fell,  with  ruin  stor'd. 

Nor  horrid  point  of  hostile  sword. 

Nor  pleurisy,  nor  asthma-cough. 

Nor  cripple-gout  shall  cut  him  off; 

A  noisy  tongue  and  babbling  breath 

Shall  tease,  and  talk  my  child  to  death. 

Let  him  avoid,  as  he  would  hanging, 

Your  folks  long-winded  in  haranguing.' — Fhanch. 
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Hae  nugs  seria  ducunt 


In  mala Hob.  Ars  P(i«ti  4, 

■ Trifles  such  as  these 

To  serious  mischiefs  lead Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  December  27. 

I  FIND  my  correspondents  are  universally  offende 
at  me  for  taking  notice  so  seldom  of  their  letteri 
and  I  fear  people  have  taken  the  advantage  of  m, 
silence  to  go  on  in  their  errors  ;  for  which  reason 
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rafter  be  more  careful  to  answer  all  lawful 

18  and  just  complaints,  as  soon  as  they  come 

to  my  hands.     The  two  following  epistles  relate  to 

great  mischiefs  in  the  most  important  articles 

love  and  friendship. 

'  Donetibiie,  Dec.  !0. 
■  MB.  flICKERSTAFF, 
'  '  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  enamoured  of  a  lady 
ibat  is  neither  very  beautiful,  very  witty,  nor  at  all 
wdl-natured ;  but  has  the  vanity  to  think  she  excels 
ID  all  these  qualifications,  aod  therefore  is  cruet,  m- 
wlent,  and  Bcornful.  When  1  study  to  please  her, 
lie  treats  me  with  the  utmost  rudeness  and  ill-man- 
nere :  if  I  approach  her  person,  she  fights,  she 
scratches  me :  if  I  oifer  a  civil  salute,  she  bites  me ; 
insomuch,  that  very  lately,  before  a  whole  assembly 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  she  ripped  out  a  consider- 
able part  of  my  left  cheek.  This  is  no  sooner  done, 
but  she  begs  my  pardon  in  the  most  handsome  and 
becoming  terms  imaginable,  gives  herself  worse  lan- 
goage  than  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  do,  lets  me 
Onbrace  her  to  pacify  her  while  she  is  railing  at  her- 
self, protests  she  deserves  the  esteem  of  no  one  liv- 
ing, says  I  am  too  good  to  contradict  her  when  she 
thus  accuses  herself.  This  atones  for  all ;  tempts 
me  to  renew  my  addresses,  wliich  are  ever  returned 
io  the  same  obliging  manner.  Thus,  without  some 
Jpeedy  relief,  I  am  in  danger  of  losing  my  whole 
race.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  doat  upon  her, 
and  am  satisfied  she  loves  me,  because  she  takes  me 
ftir  a  man  of  sense,  which  I  have  been  generally 
thought,  except  in  this  one  instance.  Your  reflec-  . 
lions  upon  this  strange  amour  would  be  very  useful 
i«tiieae  parts,  where  we  are  overrun  with  wild  beau- 
""  ■*  '  romps.  1  earnestly  beg  your  assistance, 
d^hver  me  from  the  power  of  this  unac- 
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countable  enchantment,  or,  by  Bome  proper  animad- 
^veisioDS,  to  civilize  the  behaviour  of  this  agreeable 
"   "ic.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  Eervant, 

Ebenezeb.' 

■  MR.  BtCKERSTAFF, 
I  now  take  leave  to  address  you  in  your  characlei 
iflf  Censor,  and  complain  to  you,  that  among  the  ra- 
jnous  errors  in  conversation  whit'h  you  have  corrert- 
ed,  there  is  one  which,  though  it  has  not  escaped  n 
general  reproof,  yet  seems  to  deserve  a  more  parti- 
cular severity.  It  is  a  humour  of  jesting  on  dis- 
agreeable subjects,  and  insisting  on  the  jest,  the 
more  it  creates  uneasiness ;  and  tliis  some  men  timi 
they  have  a  title  to  do  as  friends.  Is  the  design  of 
jesting  to  provoke  ?  or  does  friendship  give  a  prin- 
i^e  to  say  things  with  a  design  to  shock?  How  cm 

Ijfliat  be  called  a  jest  which  has  nothing  in  it  bal 
.Jiitternesa?  It  is  generally  allowed  necessary,  for 
'&e  peace  of  company,  that  men  should  a  little  sludj 
the  tempers  of  each  other  ;  but  certainly  that  must 
be  in  order  to  shun  what  is  oifensive,  not  to  make  it 
a  constant  entertainment.  The  frequent  repetitiffli 
of  what  appears  harsh,  will  unavoidably  leave  a  ran- 
cour that  is  fatal  to  friendship  ;  and  I  doubt  much 
whether  it  would  be  an  argument  of  a  man's  good 
humour,  if  he  should  be  roused  by  perpetual  teasioe, 
to  treat  those  who  do  it  as  his  enemies.  In  a  woto, 
rhereas  it  Js  a  common  practice  to  let  a  story  dii, 
'  ^ly  because  it  does  not  touch,  I  think  such  U 
jne  they  find  does,  are  as  troublesome  U 
iety,  and  as  unfit  for  it,  as  wiigs,  mm  o/'J^nre, 
_  id  talkers,  or  any  other  apes  in  conversation;  and 
jiterefore,  for  the  public  benefit,  I  hope  you  will 
-^".use  them  to  be  branded  with  such  a  name  as  they 
iserve.  1  am,  Sir,  yours. 

Patient  FiiiBitnLT.' 


I 


The  case  of  Ebenezer  is  a  ver\  common  one,  and 
I  BJwaya  cured  by  neglect.  These  fantasticEd  re- 
ams of  affection  proceed  from  a  certain  vanity  in 
lie  other  ses,  supported  by  a  perverted  taste  in  ours, 
must  publish  it  as  a  rule,  that  no  faults  which  pro- 
eed  from  the  will,  either  in  a  mistress  or  a  iViend, 
re  to  be  tolerated :  but  we  should  be  ao  complai- 
lat  to  ladies,  as  to  let  them  displease  when  they 
im  at  doing  it.  Pluck  up  a  spirit,  Ebenezer ;  re- 
aver the  use  of  your  judgment,  and  her  faults  wit! 
ppear,  or  her  beauties  vanish.  '  Her  faults  begin 
)  please  me  as  well  as  my  own,'  is  a  sentence  very 
tettilyput  into  the  mouth  of  a  lover  by  the  comic 
bet' :  but  he  never  designed  it  for  a  maxim  of  life, 
nt  tile  picture  of  an  imperfection.  If  Ebenezer 
kkes  my  advice,  the  same  temper  which  made  her 
isolent  to  his  love,  will  make  her  submissive  to  his 
ndifference. 

1  cannot  wbolly  ascribe  the  faults  mentioned  in 
he  second  letter,  to  the  same  vanity  or  pride  in 
companionn  who  secretly  triumph  over  their  friends, 
m  being  sharp  upon  them  in  things  where  they  are 
aost  tender.  But  when  this  sort  of  behaviour  does 
not  proceed  from  that  source,  it  does  from  barren- 
iMs  of  invention,  and  an  inability  to  support  a  con- 
Krsation  in  a  way  less  offensive.  It  is  the  same 
psverty  which  makes  men  speak  or  write  smuttily, 
llttt  forces  them  to  talk  vexingly.  As  obscene  lan- 
;g>iBge  is  an  address  to  the  lewd  for  applause,  so  are 
ifcaip  allusions  an  appeal  to  the  ilUnatured.  But 
iBteanaodilliterate  is  that  conversation,  whereone  man 
esereiseahiswittomake  another  exercise  his  patience. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

',*  Whereas  Plagius  has  been  told  again  and 

■gain,  both  in  public  and  ia  private,  that  he  preaches 

•  Congrevr ;  ire  ■  Thf  Way  of  ihe  Woiid,'  ad  i.  sc.  3. 
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ucelleotly  well,  and  still  goes  on  to  preach  as  well 
M  eveT,  and  all  thisto  a  polite  and  learned  audience: 
s  to  desire,  that  he  would  not  hereafter  be  so 
Hoquent,  except  to  a  country  congregation ;  the 
■proprietors  of  Tillotson's  Works  having  consuitad 
Hie  learned  in  the  law,  whether  preaching  a  sennOD 
ve  published,  is  not  to  be  construed  pubM- 
g  their  copy  t 

"  ;  Dogood  is  desired  to  consider,  that  his  s 
■ere  upon  a  weakness,  and  not  a  folly. 


s  StMT 
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Cum  pulchria  t 
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Strange  hopes  and  projects  Gil  hit  Isbouriug  breast. 

From  wi/  onin  Apartment,  December  29. 
According  to  my  late  resolution,  I  take  the  holi- 
days to  be  no  improper  season  to  entertain  the  town 
with  the  addresses  of  iny  correspondents.  In  oj 
walks  every  day  there  appear  all  round  me  very 
great  offenders  in  the  point  of  dress.  An  an»i 
tailor  had  the  impudence  yesterday  in  the  Park  » 
smile  in  my  face,  and  pull  off  a  laced  hat  to  me,  a3 
it  were  in  contempt  of  my  authority  and  ceasure. 
f  However,  it  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  tliat  other 
feeople,  as  well  as  myself,  are  offended  with  ihess 
m proprieties.  The  following  notices,  from  persons 
T  different  sexes  arid  qualities,  are  a  sufficio* 
nstance  how  useful  my  Lucubrations  are  t 
iniblic. 


I  ■■  •  Jack's  Coffc^e-bDuie.  rear  Gaildhall,  Dee.  27. 

I  •  '  COUSIN  BICKERSTAFF, 

'  It  iias  been  the  peculiar  blessing  of  our  family 
to  be  alwajs  above  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  fortune, 

I  and,  by  a  certain  greatness  of  mind,  to  restrain  all 

'  inegnlar  fondnesses  or  passions.  From  hence  it 
is,  that  though  a  long  decay,  and  e  numerous  de- 
scent, have  obliged  many  of  our  house  to  fall  into 
the  arts  of  trade  and  business,  no  one  person  of  us 
has  ever  made  an  appearance  that  betrayed  our 
being  unsatisfied  with  our  own  station  of  life,  or 
has  ever  affected  a  mien  or  gesture  unsuitable  to  it. 
'  You  have,  up  and  down  in  your  writings,  very 
JQstly  remarked,  that  it  is  not  this  or  the  other  pro- 
fession or  quality  among  men  that  gives  us  honour 
or  esteem,  but  the  well  or  ill  behaving  ourselves  in 
those  characters.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  small 
concern,  that  I  behold  in  coffee-houses  and  public 
places  my  brethren,  the  tradesmen  of  this  city,  put 

.  oCTthe  smooth,  even,  and  ancient  decorum  of  thriv- 
ing citizens  for  a  fantastical  dress  and  figure  impro- 
per for  their  persons  and  characters,  to  the  utter  de- 
struction of  that  order  and  distinction,  which  of 
ri^t  ought  to  be  between  St  James's  and  Milk- 
street,  the  Camp  and  Cheapside. 

'  I  have  given  myself  some  time  to  find  out  how 
I  distinguishing  the  frays  in  a  lot  of  muslins,  or  draw- 
ing  up  a  regiment  of  thread  laces,  or  malcing  a  pa- 
,  neg^ric  on  pieces  of  sagathy  or  Scotch  plaid,  ghould 
tinOLle  a  man  to  a  laced  hat  or  sword,  a  wig  tied  up 
with  ribands,  or  an  embroidered  coat.  The  col- 
lege say,  this  enormity  proceeds  from  a  sort  of  de- 
lirium in  the  brain,  which  makes  it  break  out  first 
about  the  head,  and,  for  want  of  timely  remedies, 
hH  upon  the  left  thigh,  and  from  thence,  in  little 
mazes  and  windings,  run  over  the  whole  body,  as 


appears  by  pretty  ornaments  on  the  buttons,  baltoD- 
holes,  gartering^,  sideE  of  the  breeches,  and  thelik& 
1  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  give  us  a  diacourBe  whollj 
upon  the  subject  of  habits,  which  will  contribute  U 

the  better  govenimeat  of  conversation  among  ui, 
and  in  particular  oblige.  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Felix  Thanquillds.' 

'To  Isaac  Bickerstatp,  Esquire,  Censor  of 

■.  GuKAT  BlllTAlK. 

piThe  humble  Petition  of  Ralph  Nab,  HaberdsBher 
'       of  Hats,  and  many  other  poor   Sufferers  of  the 

same  Trade, 
'  Sheweth, 

'  That  for  some  years  last  past  tlie  use  of  gold 
and  silver  galloon  upon  hats  has  been  almost  uiu- 
versal ;  bein";  undistinguishably  worn  by  Boidien, 
esquires,  lords,  footmen,  beaux,  sportsmen,  tradera. 
clerks,  prigs,  smarts,  cullies,  pretty  fellows,  ana 
sharpers. 

'  That  the  said  use  and  custom  has  been  twowayi 
very  prejudicial  to  your  petitioners.  First,  in  tlwl 
it  has  induced  men,  to  the  great  damage  of  your 
petitioners,  to  wear  their  hats  upon  their  heads;  bj 
which  means  the  said  bats  last  much  longer  whole, 
than  they  would  do  if  worn  under  their  arms.  Se- 
condly, in  that  very  often  a  new  dressing  and  anew 
lace  supply  the  place  of  a  new  hat,  which  grievance 
we  are  chiefly  sensible  of  in  the  spring-time,  wfaea 
the  company  is  leaving  the  town ;  it  so  happening 
commonly,  that  a  hat  shall  frequent,  all  winter,  the 
finest  aud  best  assemblies  without  any  ornament  al 
all,  and  in  May  shall  be  tricked  up  with  gold  o[ 
silver,  to  keep  company  with  rustics,  and  ride  n 
the  rain.     All  which  premises  yonr  peiiliosers  hum- 
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bly  pray  you  to  take  into  your  consideration,  and 
either  to  appoint  a  day  in  your  Court  of  Honour, 
when  all  pretenders  to  the  galloon  may  enter  their 
claims,  and  have  them  approved  or  rejected,  or  to 
give  us  such  other  relief  as  to  your  great  wisdom 
shall  seem  meet.  And  your  petitioners,  &c.' 

Order  my  friend  near  Temple-bar,  the  author  of 
the  hunting-cock,  to  assist  the  court  when  the  peti- 
tion is  read,  of  which  Mr.  Lillie  to  give  him  notice. 

'To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  Censor  of 

Great  Britain* 

'The  humble  Petition  of  Elizabeth  Slekdxr, 

Spinster, 

*  Sheweth, 

'  That  on  the  twentieth  of  this  instant  December, 
her  friend,  Rebecca  Hive,  and  your  petitioner,  walking 
in  the  Strand,  saw  a  gentieman  before  us  in  a  gown, 
whose  periwig  was  so  long,  and  so  much  powdered, 
that  your  petitioner  took  notice  of  it,  and  said,  **  she 
wondered  that  lawyer  would  so  spoil  a  new  gown 
with  powder."  To  which  it  was  answered,  that  he 
was  no  lawyer,  but  a  clergyman.  Upon  a  wager  of 
a  pot  of  coffee  we  overtook  him,  and  your  petitioner 
was  soon  convinced  she  had  lost. 

*  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  desires  your  worship 
to  cite  the  clergyman  before  you,  and  to  settie  and 
adjust  the  length  of  canonical  periwigs,  and  the 
<luaiitity  of  powder  to  be  made  use  of  in  them,  and 
to  give  such  other  directions  as  you  shall  think  fit« 

*  And  your  petitioner,  &c.' 

Query.  Whether  this  gentieman  be  not  chaplain 
to  a  regiment,  and,  in  such  case,  allow  powder  ac- 
cordingly? 
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-  Afler  all  tliat  can  be  thought  on  these  subjects,  I 
must  confess  that  the  men  who  dress  with  a  certain 
ambiuon  to  appear  more  than  they  are,  are  rondi 
more  excoeahle  than  those  who  betray,  in  the  adorning 
their  persons,  a  secret  vanity  and  iaclination  lo  shine 
in  things,  wherein,  if  they  did  succeed,  it  wonU 
rather  lessen  than  advance  their  character.  Por 
this  reason  1  am  more  provoked  at  the  aJlegationi 
relating  to  the  clergyman  than  any  other  hinted  at 
in  these  complaints.  I  have  indeed  a  lone  time, 
with  much  concern,  observed  abundance  of  prettj 
fellmi's  in  sacred  orders,  and  shall  in  due  lime  lei  ■ 
them  know,  that  I  pretend  to  give  ecclesiastical  a 
well  as  cidl  censures.  A  man  well-bred  and  trell- 
dressed  in  that  habit,  adds  to  the  sacredness  of  his 
function  an  agreeableness  not  to  be  met  with  among 
the  laity.  I  own  I  have  spent  some  evenings  aitrtng 
the  men  of  wit  of  that  profession  with  an  rnezprGHi- 
ble  delight.  Their  habitual  care  of  their  character 
gives  such  a  chastisement  to  their  fancy,  that  all 
which  they  utter  in  company  is  as  much  above  what 
ya\i  meet  with  in  other  conversation,  as  the  cbanof 
of  a  modest,  are  superior  to  those  of  a  light,  womu. 
I  therefore  earnestly  desire  our  young  missionams 
from  the  universities  to  consider  where  they  are,  ani 
not  dresf,  and  look,  and  move,  like  young  offiMff- 
It  is  no  disadvantage  to  have  a  veiy  handsome  wiiile 
hand :  but,  were  I  to  preach  repentance  to  a  gallM 
of  ladies,  1  would,  methinks,  keep  my  gloves  on,  I 
have  an  unfeigned  affection  to  the  class  of  mankind 
appointed  to  serve  at  the  altar,  therefore  am  in  din- 
ger of  running  out  of  ray  way,  and  growing  too  «- 
Hous  on  this  occasion;  tor  which  reason  I  shall  eid 
with  the  following  epistle,  which,  by  my  intereitin 
Tom  Trot,  the  penny-post,  I  procured  a  copy  ot 
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To  like  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph  Inccns^,  Chaplain  ta 
the  Coontess  Dowager  of  Brumptuk. 
■SIR, 
•  I  heard  and  saw  you  preach  last  Sunday.  I  am 
I  Ignorant  young  woman,  and  understood  not  half 
)u  said ;  but  ah !  your  manner,  when  you  held  up 
>th  your  hands  towards  out  pew!  Did  you  desigti 
(  win  me  to  Heaven  or  yourself? 

^  ..:„:....,. 

tMrv  Procterstaff,  of  Clare-hall,  in  Cambridge,  in 
eceived  as  a  kinsman,  according  to  his  request, 
earing  date  the  20th  instant. 
The  distressed  son  of  .i^isculapius  is  desired  to  be 
tore  particular. 


I«-27!.     TUESDAY,  JANUARY  2,  1710-11. 


^E  printer  having  informed  me,  that  there  are  as 
fanj  of  thciC  Papers  printed  as  will  make  four 
thme^,  I  am  now  come  to  the  end  of  my  ambition 
^  this  matter,  and  have  nothing  farther  to  say  to 
^  world  under  the  character  of  Isaac  Bickerstafll 
^B  work  has,  indeed,  for  some  time,  been  dis- 
^reeable  to  me,  and  the  purpose  of  it  wholly  lost, 
Jr  my  being  so  long  understood  as  the  author,  I 
prer  designed  in  it  to  give  any  man  any  secret 
tound  by  my  concealment,  but  spoke  in  the  cha- 
Iteter  of  an  old  man,  a  philosopher,  a  humorist, 
b  astrologer,  and  a  Censqr,  to  allure  my  reader 
^th  the  variety  of  my  subjects,  and  in*iiiiiate,  if  I 
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could,  the  weight  of  reason  with  the  agreeableneis 
of  wit.  The  general  purpose  of  the  whole  ha^  been 
to  recommend  truth,  innocence,  honour,  and  virtae, 
at  the  chief  ornaments  of  life;  but  I  considered, 
that  severity  of  manners  was  absolutely  neceBsar| 
to  him  who  would  censure  others,  and  for  lAaC  mi' 
ion,  and  that  only,  chose  to  talk  in  a  mask.  I  shall 
not  carry  my  humility  so  far  as  to  call  myself  a  vici- 
ous man,  but  at  the  same  time  must  confess  my  life 
is  at  best  but  pardonable.  And,  with  no  greatercbi- 
racter  than  this,  a  man  would  make  hut  an  indifierut 
progress  in  attacking  prevailing  and  fashionable  yicM, 
which  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  done  with  a  freedom  of 
'  spirit,  that  would  have  lost  both  its  beauty  and  effi- 
cacy, had  it  been  pretended  to  by  Mr.  Steele^. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  the  acceptance  it  has'ttet' 
with  is  the  best  proof  of  its  value;  but  I  should  en 
against  that  candour,  which  an  honest  man  should 
always  carry  about  him,  if  I  did  not  owu,  that  Ae 
most  approved  pieces  in  it  were  written  by  ollien, 
and  those  which  have  been  most  excepted  egwaBt, 
by  myself.  The  hand  that  has  assisted  nie  in  those 
noble  discourses  upon  the  immortality  of  the'Mmli 
the  glorious  prospects  of  another  life,  and  the  niO!t_ 
sublime  ideas  of  religion  and  virtue,  is  a  person  who 
is  too  fondly  my  friend  ever  to  own  them;  hut  1 
should  little  deserve  to  be  his,  if  I  usurped  the  glory 
of  them*.  I  must  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  think  the  flnest  strokes  of  wit  and  humour  in 
all  Mr.  Bickerstaff'a  Lucubrations,  are  those  for 
which  he  also  is  beholden  to  him. 

As  for  the  satirical  part  of  these  writings,  those 
against  the  gentlemen  who  profess  eaming  are  the 
most  Uccntious;  but  the  main  of  them  I  take  to 
come  from  losing  gamesters,  as  invectives  against 
the  fortunate:  for  in  very  many  of  ihem  I.  was  VCiy- 

'  Addism.  «m  Khc  ns,iMHnl  h™  Modei  to. 
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little  else  but  the  transcriber.  If  any  have  been  more 
particularly  marked  at,  such  persons  may  impute  it 
to  their  own  behaviour,  before  they  were  touched 
UpoD,  in  publicly  speaking  tbeir  resentment  against 
the  author,  and  professing  they  would  support  any 
man  who  should  insult  him.  When  1  menaon  this 
subject,  I  hope  Miuor-general  Davenport,  Brigadier 
BisEet,  and  my  Lord  Forbes,  will  accept  of  my 
thanks  for  tlieir  frequent  good  offices,  in  professing 
their  readiness  to  partake  any  danger  that  should 
befal  me  in  so  just  an  undertaking,  as  the  endea- 
vour to  banish  fraud  and  cozenage  from  the  pre- 
sence and  conversation  of  gentlemen. 

But  what  I  find  as  the  least  excusable  part  of  all 
this  work  is,  that  I  have,  in  some  places  in  it, 
touched  upon  matters  which  concern  both  Church 
and  State.  All  I  shall  say  for  this  is,  that  the  points 
1  alluded  to,  are  such  as  concerned  every  Christian 
and  freeholder  in  England;  and  1  could  not  be  cold 
enough  to  conceal  my  opinion  on  subjects  which 
related  to  either  of  those  characters.  But  politics 
apart. 

I  must  confess  it  has  been  a  most  exquisite  plea- 
lure  to  me  to  frame  characters  of  domestic  life,  and 
put  those  parts  of  it  which  are  least  observed  into 
iB  agreeable  view;  to  inquire  into  the  seeds  of 
vanity  and  affection,  to  lay  before  the  readers  the 
emptiness  of  ambition:  in  a  word,  to  trace  human 
life  through  all  its  maxes  and  recesses,  and  shew 
much  shorter  methods  than  men  ordinarily  practise, 
lo  be  happy,  agreeable,  and  great. 

But  to  inquire  into  men's  faults  and  weaknesses 
las  something  in  it  so  unwelcome,  that  I  have  often 
leen  people  in  pain  to  act  before  me,  whose  modesty 
(Illy  makes  them  think  themselves  liable  to  censure. 
this,  and  a  thousand  other  nameless  things,  have 
iiade  it  an  irksome  task  to  me  to  personate  Mr. 
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Bickerstaff  any  longer;  and  I  believe  it  does  not 
often  happen  that  the  reader  is  delighted  where  the 
author  is  displeased. 

All  I  can  now  do  for  the  farther  gratification  of 
the  town,  is  to  give  them  a  faithful  explication  of 
passages  and  allusions,  and  sometimes  of  persons 
intended  in  the  several  scattered  parts  of  the  work. 
At  the  same  time,  I  shall  discover  which  of  the  whole 
have  been  written  by  me,  and  which  by  others,  and 
by  whom,  as  far  as  I  am  abkf  or  permitted* 

Thus  I  have  voluntarily  done,  what  I  think  all 
authors  should  do  when  called  upon.  I  have  pub- 
lished my  name  to  my  writings,  and  given  myself  up 
to  the  mercy  of  the  town,  as  Shakspeare  eicpresses 
it,  *  with  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head.  The 
indulgent  reader's  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  hum- 
ble servant,  Richard  Steele. 


END   OF    VOL.    V. 


Printed  by  J.  F.  Dove,  St.  Jolin*s  Square. 
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PREFACE 


THE   SPECTATOR. 


We  hase  shewn  in  a  former  notice  from  what 
asimple  beginning  arose  that  beautiful  fabric  in 
our  national  literature, denominated  the  Periodi- 
ciL  Essay.  The  foundation-slone  of  this  im- 
perishable monument  was  laid  b)'  STEBLE,and 
IIkTatler,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  pre- 
eminently his;  but  the  Spectator,  the  question 
Bf  origination  alone  excepted,  claims  to  be  trans- 
ceodently  Addison's.  This  observation,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  go  the  length  of  excluding  St  eble 
from  a  share  in  the  planning  of  the  Spectator, 
Uonce  considerable  and  important^  for  we  shall 
perceive  how  interestingly  these  great  men  divided 
'^  honour.  But  Addison's  coutribuiions  to 
'be  Spectator,  besides  that  they  exceed  his 
Wend's  in  qnaiitity,  have  necessarily  left  upon  these 
*Dlumes  his  own  characteiistic  impress,  as  the 
TiTLER  bears  the  alamp  of  Steele  :  and  it  is 
for  Ibis  reason  principally,  but  not  at  all  from  any 
fencied  inferionty  which  it  has  been  so  fashionable 
to  find  in  Steele,  that  we  decree  ti 
w  chief  honour  of  the  Sprctator. 


\ 
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Aer  lbs  ceMUtion  of  the  Tatlbi, 
(rfovr  ^SR^isis  was  usheredinU 
ndcf  sospices  greatly  superiot "' 
L.     Ijir^  materials  had  been" 

tiDtnTal.  both  by  Steele 

Am»is*>S  ;  ibear  pi»n,  hitherto  undetined  aod 
watnow  ripened  and  methodized;  and'' 
i  m  (Ik  tia^  for  this  new  race  of  glory 
_  s  tbat  experience  had 
ami  wjlh  ifaM  contidence  in  their  owu  resoi 
_  s  the  surest  bef  aid  of  success, 
i  by  Addison,  and  very  finely 
h  imrodaces  the  Spectator  to 
*s  ■  lilent  and  speculative  personage— i* 
mtl  of  mote  Aipis  in  society;  whom  nothiiig  >i 
Sfcely  to  escape — and  who  has  formed  a  resoliiUMi) 
H  bis  ■•c(Mq««i«ble  antipathy  to  speech,  '  to 
P>M  hMMetfoat.  if  possible,  before  he  die.'  Tbe 
trnMM  of  tbe  Spectator's  Chjb,  in  these- 
^"""^  P^pe*".  e  bv  Steele  ;  and  it  contains  tbi 
*y**g  <*»  portiait  which  Addisom  afterward! 
■•opted  to  bunsvlf.  and  filled  up  with  incorops- 
t«Ne  fcbcitv.  Of  this  portrait,  we  shall  take  oc- 
ly  to  speak  more  at  large.  In  tbe 
!,  let  it  be  remarted,  that  no  two  person! 


**•*  ever  more  fanned  to 


co-operate  i 


Mdniakii^,   ihan   were  Steele  and  Ai 


literarj 


II  '  "''  S"""'  talents  iu  some  respectsweM 
•«^?»t»ssBmI« ;  but  from  this  dissimilitude  odIJ  I 
ff«ut«i  a  greater  di^-ersityof  beauties,  that  matti- 
T~  ""OLK  of  xb^  Spkctatob,  which  to  thii 
*^7  '^  *  m«dfi  for  periodical  writing,  remains 
^wwwi  ii«-t»ce,Hbate¥er  the  one  sketched,  Ik 
^*"  COttW  alwaj^  ^ai^b  ;   and  as  both  were  -''l" 
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owed  with  high  puwers  of  oiigiDation  and  in- 
[ion,  their  direction  tolo  different  chauiieh  su- 
idded  variegation  to  the  wealtli  of  theii'  pages, 
ch  were  thus  preserved  always  un monotonous, 
lys  new. 

a  the  conlemplaiioi),  then,  of  Steele  and 
DiSON,  we  are  disposed  to  acknowledge  mo 

;  the  palm  of  superiority  has  been  arro- 
d  iindividedly  for  Addison,  but  we  ut- 
F  disallow  the  assumption.  In  whatever  light 
[&LE  is  to  be  regarded,  whether  as  the  pro- 
>r  of  a  new  species  of  writing,  or  the  co- 
■ever  of  ila  perfection  when  invented,  with  the 
itance  of  one  operative  partner — his  claims  to 
iquai  pardcipatioD  are  established  beyond  all 
Toversy  and  cavil.  It  is  an  injustice  tu  both, 
niuider  either  separately ;  they  are  the  twin- 
ts  of  the  popular  Essay,  the  Gemini  Soles, 
■d  whose  united  blaze  the  whole  periodical 
em  revolves,  beaming  with  a  borrowed  lustre, 
animate  with  derived  vitality. 
Vom  these  remarks,  due  in  candour  to  both  par- 

and  not  the  most  distantly  intended  to  dero- 
I  from  Uie  excellence  of  Addison,  while  they 
ItCBte  the  equality  of  Steele,  we  pass  forward 
he  directer  business  of  this  Essay. 
'be  Itight  Honourable  Joseph  Addison, 
«e  life  we  can  only  sketch  hastily  and  snper- 
ilty,  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1672,  at 
eton,  near  Ambresbury,  in  Wiltshire ;  and  was 
EldestsonoftheRev.LAUNCELOT  Addison, 
bat  lime  rectorof  Ambresbury,  and  afterwards 
n  of  Lichfield.  Me  was  bapdzed  on  the 
le  day,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  debility. 


aijfll 
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and  survived  contrary  to  tlie  expectations 
atlendanti ;  by  whom,  it  is  reported  o 
rity  of  Mr.  Tyers,  ibat  he  was  actually  laid  o 
for  dead.  Ai  an  early  age,  he  was  placed  uitdi 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nash,  viho  kept  it 
school  of  hia  native  village ;  but  his  father  no 
succeeding  to  the  deanery  of  Lichtield,  he  w; 
removed  to  the  grammar-school  in  that  city,  : 
his  twelfth  year.  AtthA  seminary,  he  was  di 
tinguished  more  for  his  enterprise  and  counrg 
than  for  his  assiduity  and  application ;  and  the  pe: 
sonal  prowess  which  he  is  related  to  have  displace 
in  barring  out  his  master* — a  disorderly  privilege 
which  the  boys  at  Lichfield  held  by  an  imni 
■noria]  tenure — proves  at  least  that  his  infanlin 
sickliness  had  not  impaired  the  energies  of  h 
mind.  From  Lichtield  he  was  removed  to  tli 
Charterhouse,  where  he  made  great  proBcielit 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ellis,  a  man  of  vei 
respectable  attainments,  both  as  a  scholar  and 
preceptor.  It  was  here  that  Addison  forme 
that  intimacy  with  Steele,  which  we  have  trace 
in  :molher  place ;  and  ihat  one  of  those  ' ' 
chances,'  which,  according  to  Thomson, 


i 


And,  emphatically  may  we  add,  poslerity'a; — fo 
to  the  accident  which  thus  blended  their  juvent 
destinies,  are  we  indebted  fur  those  rich  tegi 
which  have  descended  to  our  inheritanci 
age  of  fifteen,  Adoison  was  entered  of  Qui 
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allege,  Oxford,  and  pursued  his  classical  itudies 
ith  equal  passion  tnid  success.  He  was  elected 
demy  of  Magdalen  in  Jul}*,  1CS9,  and  in  that 
Uege  be  took  die  degree  of  master  of  arts,  on 
E  14th  of  February,  l693.  He  greatly  distin- 
lished  himself  at  the  university  by  the  cultivatiou 

Latia  poetry,  and  eight  of  his  pieces  were 
emed  worthy  to  embellish  the  Musee  Anglicanm. 
el,  according  lo  the  opinion  of  Deiake,  he  did 
t  make  Uie  most  of  these  subjects,  and  they 
ould  only  be  remembered  as  juvenilia.  '  That 
eir  composition  was,  however,  of  essential  ser- 
ce  towards  improving  his  own  taste,  by  rendering 
in  perfectly  familiar  with  the  style  and  manner 
the  best  poets  of  Rome,  and  that  his  success  in 
•  department  contributed  not  a  little  to  escileiu 
t  public  mind  a  just  relish  for  classical  simplicity 
d  correctness,  cannot  be  denied.' — In  bis  twenty- 
tond  year,  he  ventured  before  the  public  as  an 
iglish  poet,  and  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to 
BYSEN,  which  procured  him  the  notice  and 
plause  of  that  mighty  master.     Soon  afterwards, 

translated  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  Georgic, 
WD  Bees;  and  was  again  complimented  by 
BYDEN,  who  declared  that,  after  Addison's, 
lis  own  hive  was  hardly  worth  the  swarming.' 
B  now  successively  published  several  English 
ems,  and  in  1697,  some  Latin  verses  on  the 
Ke  of  Ryswick.  They  were  pronounced  by 
IITH,  who  seems  to  have  outdone  even  Dhy- 
N  in  compliment,  '  the  best  Latin  poem  since 

^neid.'  On  this,  Johnson  has  archly  re- 
' .  Ujat  praise  mmt  not  be  too  rtgoroualt/ 
bS  ' 


examined:  but  he  accredits  the  compositioD 
considerable  vigour  and  elegance. 

In  )69!),  Addison  visited  the  continent  vA 
a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year,  whirh  hud  b«t 
granted  to  him  by  government  for  liia  travelun^ 
expenses :  a  favour,  which  he  owed  to  the  pattu- 
nage  of  Lord  Somers,  whom  he  had  flatleffi 
in  the  introduction  ofhispoeni  to  King  WiLi 
some  years  before.  After  spending  a  year  at 
to  perfect  himself  io  lite  French  languaj 
hastened  through  Geneva,  over  the  Mont 
into  Italy.  It  was  here  that  he  composed  ' 
lebrated  poetical  epistle  to  Liord  tlALiFAX 
at  that  time  was  considered  as  a  model  of 
versification.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
he  published  bis  travels,  with  a  dedication 
same  nobleman.  The  book  was  at  6rstDeg1l 
but  grew  by  degrees  into  so  great  a  repQl 
that  before  it  was  reprinted  it  sold  for  five 
tbe  otigtnal  price.  In  1704,  through  the  :' 
ship  of  Lord  Halifax,  he  was  employed 
Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  to  co 
the  exploits  of  Mablbohough,  and  pn 
his  poem  of '  The  Campaign,'  This  bidden 
gyric,  the  offspring  of  the  minister's  commai 
ieast  did  not  go  unrewarded  ;  for  whih 
unfinished,  Addison  was  made  a  commi: 
of  appeals.  In  1705,  he  accompanied  Lord 
Halifax  to  Hanover;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  made  under-secretary  of  stale,  lirst  to  Sir 
Charles  Hedges,  and  afterwards  to  the  Ead 
of  Sunderland. 

During  this  period,  though  necessarily  much  it>- 
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by  hia  political  avocations,  Addiso^i 
not  inattentive  to  more  elegant  pursuits.  The 
Ualian  opera,  then  little  else  than  a  farrago  of 
nodulated  absurdities,  had  so  fascinated  all  ranks, 
Uiat  the  national  theatre  was  in  danger  of  total  de- 
■ertion  ;  and  with  a  view  to  recall  the  popular  tasle 
to  its  own  language,  he  pioduced  his  opera  of 
•  Rosamond.'  The  effort  was  more  laudable  than 
successful,  for  it  did  not  supersede  the  stranger. 
At  that  time  '  no  Metaslasio  had  arisen'  (o  combine 
oentiment  with  music,  and  melt  the  heart  with 
pathos  while  he  ravished  the  ear  with  melody  ;  aud 
It  was  a  desideratum  to  effect  a  counter-revolution 
in  favour  of  our  own  languishing  drama.  But  it 
■was  not  to  be  effected  by  llosamond,  though 
covered  with  ihe  shield  of  patronage;  for  the 
ipiece  experienced  an  utter  failure,  which  may  be 
■ttributed  partly  lo  the  composer,  and  partly  to  the 
'poet:  though,  according  lo  Drake,  it  was  its 
tiecrable  music  atone  which  '  rendered  the  beau- 
'ties  of  the  poem  unavailing.' 

.  In  1709,  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was 
■ppointed  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  and 
look  with  him  Addison  as  his  secretary,  who 
«bout  the  same  time  was  nominated  keeper  of 
■the  records  in  Birmingham's  Tower,  with  a 
-salary  of  30()/.  a  year:  this  latter  office  was  a 
fiinecure.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Ai)- 
iDisoN,  has  curiously  confounded  this  viceroy 
(Wharton  with  the  protligate  Duke  of  that 
I  name,  and  wonders  how  two  such  opposite  cha- 
racters as  he  and  Addison  could  amalgamate. 
But  the  'wicked'  Wharton  was  the  son  of 
this  lieuteuiint,  and    thertlbie  never     even  poll- 
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ticaliy,  connected  with  Addison.    Th«y  v 
iodeed,  each  other's  antipodes. 

We  have  already  remarked  how  Addison,  du-" 
ring  his  residence  in  Dublin  Castle,  discoverd 
Steele  to  be  the  author  of  the  Tatlbb,  and. 
immediately  afterwards  became  an  important  con- 
tributor to  his  friend's  paper.  The  accidental  in- 
sertion of  that  Addi:sonian  scrap  bySTEELB,wa* 
one  of  those  fortunate — but  blind — hits,  which  we 
sometimes  productive  of  tlie  most  valuable  conse- 
quences to  the  world  ;  for  to  that  we  are  widwot 
question  indebted,  not  only  for  the  exquisite  Tat- 
LERs  of  Addison,  but  for  all  those  rich  and 
inexhaustible  treasures,  which  be  subsequently 
poured  out  upon  us  in  tlie  Spectatou  and^e 
Guardian. 

In  1713,  Addison's  reputation  bad  reached 
its  climax.  Seven  volumes  of  the  Spectaiob 
had  established  his  fame  upon  such  a  basis,  as 
neither  chance  nor  change  might  shake,  and  placed 
him  beyond  all  mischief  from  the  revolutions  of 
taste,  and  the  ravages  of  time.  At  such  a  juncture, 
for  Addison  to  fail,  would  have  been  more  Hif- 
ticult  than  to  succeed.  Accordingly,  when  he 
put  forth  his  Cato,  which  from  any  other  pen 
would  have  rolled  like  an  apple  of  discord  between 
the  contending  factions,  he  was  voted  by  acolama- 
tiou  into  the  chair  of  his  country's  literature.  He 
had  written  four  acts  of  this  tragedy  during  the 
time  of  his  travels,  and  had  thrown  it  aside,  dthei 
from  a  want  of  leisure,  or  that  feeling  of  disincli- 
nation and  disgust  at  recurring  to  an  unGnished 
task,  which  so  often  supervenes  in  authors.  So 
powerfully  did  this  feeling  operate,  that  he  tiuned 
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er  the  manuscript  to  his  friend  Hughes,  and 
juesled  him  to  complete  what  he  had  left 
done:  but  when  Hughes,  a  week  afterwards, 
>ught  him  the  skeleton  of  a  final  act  for  his  ai>- 
ibalion,  Adi>ison — who  had  repented  in  the 
erva),  and  was  probably  ashamed  of  his  own  re- 
est — produced  the  conclusion  of  his  tragedy, 
aly  as  it  now  stands,  ^^hich  he  had  elaborated 
ring  the  period  of  his  absence. 
On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  in  1714,  Addison 
a  appointed  secretary  to  the  regency.  Un  this 
caiion,  he  was  required  to  announce  the  vacancy 
tlte  throne  to  the  court  of  Hanover ;  but  it  is 
Bled,  that  he  was  so  overpowered  with  ihe  mag- 
ade  of  hia  commission,  and  so  long  studying  his 
raseology  and  rounding  his  periods,  that  the 
irds  Justices — impatient  at  the  delay — ordeied 
inferiorcterk  tostale  that  event,which  Addison 
lid  Dot  find  words  to  communicate.  The  ofii-' 
I  aubaltem  did  it  in  the  usual  language  of  biisi- 
18,  and  frequently  boasted  afterwards,  '  because 
bad  expressed  the  fact  with  facility,  that  he  had 
m  above  Ihe  level  of  Addisom.'  Tliis  curious 
ecd otesufiiciently  illustrates  Addison's  inap- 
ide  as  a  public  functionary :  his  turn  was  too 
Itemplalive,  and  his  disposition  too  mild,  to  fit 
1  for  such  turbulent  collisions  ;  and  it  was  in 
shades  of  private  life,  and  literary  seclusion, 
the  was  best  calculated  to  serve  bis  country, 
pressed  with  this  conviction,  we  find  him  re- 
iitely  decIiuingTto  be  made  secretary  of  slate 
the  arrival  of  George  I.,  though  the  govern- 
M  pressed  the  office  upon  him':  but  at  the  same 
iod,  he  willingly  resumed  his  situation  under  the 
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irl  of  SuNUERLAND,  then  viceroy  of  I 


theremovalof  SuNDEttLANDsmJTtly  af 
was  nominated  a  lord  of  trade  ;  mid  in  17I5.dt 
the  civil  conflicts  in  tlie  norlh,  he   published' 
celebrated  ptt/i/ica/j>opfr,  entitled  *Thk  FhI 
HO  L  D  E  r'— a  work  remarkable  for  its  great  elegi 
and  sweetness  of  style,  notwithstanding  ibat  it 
written  principally  to  put  down  the  hydra  of  retttt- 
lion.     The  Freeholdei'  includes  fifty-five  nunben^ 
and  was  terminated  on  the  SQlh  of  June,  1716- 
its  literary  merit  is  great,  but  its  political  tonewK 
too  gentle  to  be  of  any  effective  service.  '  In  argii^ 
ment,  it  had  many  equals,'  says  Johnson;  'bol 
its  humour  was  singular  and  matchless.     Bigotrr 
itself  must  be  delighted  with  the  Tory  Fos-hunter.' 
Steele  happily  remarked  of  the  Freeholder,  Ihit 
the  ministers  made  use  of  a  lute,  when  their  exi- 
gencies required  a  trumpet. 

In  1716,  Addison  married  the  Countess  Dow- 
ager of  Warwick*;  an  alliance  from  which  be 
derived  no  happiness  then,  and  no  consequeDCe 
now.  He  had  long  solicited  this  haughty  womil^ 
and  his  perseverance  was  fatally  rewarded ;  fet 
no  persons  were  ever  less  formed  to  doroesticBls 
together,  and  it  is  even  asserted  thai  coimubial  in- 
felicity cut  short  the  hfe  of  Addibon.  Of 
Countess  of  Warwick,  not  a  single  amiable  tnut 
has  descended  to  posterity.  Without  capacity  and 
without  heart,  she  could  neither  appreciate  her 
husband's  talents,  nor  return  his  love ;  but  full  of 


dsnshler  of  Sir  Taome  Mi 
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of  Warwick.     She  « 


1  the  oulj   [ 
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own  consequence,  and  unduly  valuing  herself     ^M 


~Mpoa  a  coronet  that  she  disgraced,  she  fretled  the 
virtues  that  she  could  not  emulate,  and  domineered 
where  others  would  have  adored.  Her  super- 
filiousoess  and  pride  were  only  paralleled  bj  her 
deapicable  ignorance,  and  total  want  of  the  com- 
iSKHiest  feelings  of  humanity :  for  she  educated  the 
only  child  that  she  had  by  Addison*  in  a  hatred 
of  her  father's  writings,  and  a  contempt  for  his  me- 
mory. In  speaking  of  this  marriage.  Dr.  John- 
son's remarks  are  singular,  and  require  to  be 
noticed.  '  It  neither  found  them,'  says  that  bio- 
grapher, '  nor  made  them  equal ;  and  it  is  certain 
Ihst  Addison  has  left  behind  him  no  encourage- 
ttient  for  ambitious  love.' 

None,  certainly,  for  an  alliance  where  heart 
md  mind,  and  talent  and  education,  shall  be  so 
uilerly  disproporiioned,  as  in  his  case:  but  the 
term  '  ambitious  love,'  is  not  applicable  to  his 
connexion  with  Lady  Warwick,  Abdison's 
position  in  the  great  world  was  quite  as  ho- 
Doorable,  and  far  more  splendid  than  hers ;  and 
independenlly  of  his  admitted  superiority  in  every 
^lity  that  can  adorn  and  captivate,  he  had  re- 
jected the  premier's  portefeuille  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  family — not  hypocritically,  as 
CisSAR  did  the  diadem,  but  with  a  manly  mo- 
desty, which  became  his  unpretending  virtue. 
And  shall  the  man,  who  declined  to  be  one  of  the 
first  functionaries  of  the  statCj  and  waived  an  oiBce 

■  Charlotte,  bora  intbejear  171B.  Sbe  died.uamamed. 
It  Biitoo,  near  Rugby, in  Warwicksliire,  liet  palrimonial  mbI,  ao 
blfjj  u  March,  J797,  bequeathing  all  lier  properly  and  estates 
to  (lie  tbiti]  wa  of  Lord  Bsidfobd,  vbom  stie  bad  adopted. 
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whoBe  dignity  outdaz^les  all  hereditary  lustre — via, 
by  accepting  die  power  that  solicited  him,  might 
not  only  have  arrived  al  the  peerage  tiiniself,  bitt 
dispensed  its  splendours  to  others — shall  sucb  i 
personage  be  termed  presumptuous  for  affeclit; 
the  hand  of  a  Dowager  Countess,  whose  very  prw- 
noininal  epithet  bespeaks  the  '  shorn  beam'  of  t 
vanity  which  has  passed  away — a  posthumous  ani 
a  dwindled  honour  f  On  the  contrary,  it  was  Lady 
Warwick  who  gained  an  accession  of  conse- 
quence by  this  connexion  at  the  time  ;  and  whoie 
name  would  now  be  rotting,  but  for  her  illustrioui 
husband,  in  that  cold  oblivion  to  which  we  caniNl 
altogether  consign  her  heartlessncss,  when  cod- 
Iraitted  with  the  worth  she  blighted. 

Johnson,  following  Spence,  reports  dot 
Addison  first  knew  Lady  Warwick  by  be- 
coming tutor  to  her  son  ;  but  this  is  a  groundle** 
sssumplion,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  Ad- 
dison never  held  such  an  employment  at  alL 
Another  assertion  of  Johnson's,  made  on  ihe 
aulhority  of  Swift,  that,  his  pension  being  sud- 
denly discontinued  during  his  travels  in  conse- 
quence of  the  King's  death,  he  was  compelled 
through  indigence  to  accept  \he  post  of  tutor  to  a 
travelling  squire,  is  equally  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, and  unworthy  of  credit. 

We  have  seen  Addison,  before  his  marri^i 
pertiuaciously  rejecliug  the  highest  honours  of  tbe 
state;  but  he  was  to  be  a  minister  against  his  will. 
'  The  year  succeeding  this  ill-starred  connexion 
carried  Addison  to  the  zenith  of  his  politicil 
power.  He  was  appointed  by  tbe  King,  in  Apri), 
1717,  one  of  his  principal  secretaries   of  state,' an 
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hicfa  he  bad  formerly  refused,  and  which  he 
:epted,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the  wishes 
mands  of  his  Countess,  with  no  confidence 
wn  abilities  for  the  employment.  In  fact, 
well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  consti- 
jf  his  country,  nature  had  not  formed  him 
itesman.  Of  promptitude  and  self-reliance 
lo  portion  ;  his  timidity  was  unconquerable, 
could  neither  speak  in  the  House  of  Com- 
)r  the  necessary  support  of  administration, 
lid  be  in  his  official  department  execute  an 
ithout  wasting  time  in  the  fastidious  selec- 
I  arrangement  of  his  words.     The  cousci- 

of  these  defects,  ever  accompanied  by  seiH 
of  inquietude,  together  with  a  very  delicate 

beallb,  soon  induced  him  to  decline  all 
jusiness.  He  solicited,  therefore,  and  ob- 
lermission  to  retire  ;  and  with  a  pension  of 
lundred  pounds  a  year,  lie  left  the  fatigues 

forthemorecongenial  pursuits  of  literature 

e.' 

as  on  the   lllh  of  March,    1718,  that   he 

finally  from  those  duties  to  which  his 
[lis  habits,  and  even  his  genius,  were  alike 
I.  '  Such  a  post  as  that,  and  such  a  wife 
Sunless,'  both  together,  must  have  been 
:h  for  Addison.  In  the  shades  of  privacy, 
— which  was  always  a  rich  consolation — 
V  to  him  a  far  sweeter  companion  than  his 
ed  partner :  and  his  thoughts,  over-clouded 
dened  by  bis  domestic  position,  assumed 
ly  and  sudden  bias  towaids  religion  and 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  they 
ily  manifested  so  soon.     So  naturally  does 
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bope  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  happiness ;  and  when 
we  have  ceased  to  enjoy,  we  only  live  to  anticipile! 
Addison's  life,  however,  was  finished  before hii 
'  Treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Christian  Relt 
gion;'  and  tliough  the  imperfect  work,  which  ap 
peared  poslhumously,  behe  not  the  characteriali 
elegance  of  its  author,  it  hasbeen  echpsed  byotbi 
who  have  treated  the  subject  more  systematicdtf 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  through  their  W 
hours.  We  have  seen,  in  a  former  essay,  how  Aw 
DisoN  relapsed  in  the  evening  of  his  life  to  a  pot 
litical  dispute :  but  there  is  good  reason  to  hopeRBJ' 
suppose,  with  Drake,  that  the  breach  betweffl 
these  illustrious  friends  was  healed  before  theirfinl 
separation.  The  dying  scene  of  Addisok  hu 
been  traced  by  far  abler  pens  than  ours  :  we  gin 
it  in  the  words  of  Drake: — 

'  The  asthmatic  disorder,  to  which  he  had 
long  subject,  now  terminated  in  a  dropsy ;  and  il 
became  evident  to  himself,  and  to  all  around  1)1% 
that  (he  hour  of  his  dissolution  could  not  he  fit 
distant.  The  death-bed  of  Addison  was  tbe 
triumph  of  religion  and  virtue.  Reposing  on  tbd 
merits  of  his  Redeemer,  and  conscious  of  a  lifl 
well  spent  in  the  service  of  his  fellow -creatures,  h! 
waited  with  tranquilli  ty  and  resignation  the  m 
of  departure.  The  dying  accents  of  tbe  virtuoffll 
man  have  frequently,  when  other  means  have  failed, 
produced  the  happiest  effect;  and  AoDisOK^ 
anxious  that  a  scene  so  awful  might  make  its  At^ 
impression,  demanded  the  attendance  of  his  soii> 
ID-law,  Lord  Warwick.  This  young  noblemai 
was  amiable,  but  dissipated;  and  Addison,  fill 
whom  he  still  retained  a  high  respect,  bad  ofM 
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1  vain,  endeavoured  Co  correct  his  pria- 
id  to  curb  the  impetuasit}'  of  his  passions, 
required  his  attendnnce  to  beliold  [he  re- 
im  who  had  obeyed  his  God.  "  He  came," 
Young,  who  hrst  related  this  affecting 
itice ;  "  but  ]ife  now  glimmering  in  the 
le  dying  friend  was  silent ;  after  a  decent 
er  pause,  the  youth  said,  '  Dear  Sir !  you 
ne:  I  believe,  I  hope  that  you  have  some 
is;  I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.'  May 
ges  not  only  hear,  but  feel,  the  reply ! 
grasping  the  youth's  hand,  he  softly  said, 

K     WHAT    PEACE    A   ChKISTIAN   CAN 

e  spoke  with  difficulty  and  soon  expired," 
truly  great  and  good  man  died  on  June 
19,  at  Holland-house,  near  Kensington: 
3th  of  the  same  month,  he  lay  in  state  in 
salem  Chamber,  and  was  afterwards  bu- 
f  estminster-ab  bey.' 

son's  fame  rests  on  his  periodical  writ- 
,a  a  poet,  he  can  boast  but  few  laurels, 
3 are  withering.  Hadhe  joined  Steele's 
:m  to  his  own  facilities  of  composition,  it 
that  he  would  have  rivalled  Pope  :  but 
d  the  spirit  and  the  tire  of  poetry.  The 
of  bis  verses  is  polished  and  classical,  but 
id  inanimate  :  exhibiting  often  the  chill 
es  of  a  Parian  statue,  but  seldom  glowing 
cular  motion  or  living  beauty.  The  Let- 
Italy  b  beneath  modern  mediocrity ;  and 
^y  of  Cato  be  as  far  above  it,  it  is  not 
'  sufEcient  to  place  its  author  on  the  glo- 
-top — a  station  neither  to  be  bo  won,  uot 
»ed.  When  Johnson  pronounced  his 
c  2 
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Epistle  to  Haliras, '  the  most  elegant  ofM 
cal  productions,'  perhaps  the  great  biogr^ 
not  reflect  that  this  was  but  a  slender  euloj 
Letter,  like  all  the  rest  of  Ao 
been  Tollowed  with  an  undue  celebii^J_ 
veneration  which  attached  to  the  man  hung: 
shield  over  his  writings,  and  made  esaminalio 
faneness :  but  pusterity  draws  near  undazzle 
reverses  the  excess  of  sentence.  The  ace' 
of  contemporaries  may  circle  the  brow  m 
sent  halo,  but  as  the  bestowal  is  recent.  I 
nure  is  precarious ;  and  it  is  only  by  the] 
another  century  that  we  can  be  ranked  amo 
constellations  of  our  own.  Immortality,  ho 
was  not  the  less  destined  for  Addison,  ai 
solid  glory  to  be  remembered  more  h^ 
poets.  He  not  only  employed  wit  on  If 
religion  and  virtue,  but  caused  others  |t 
same,  and  taught  how  great  abilities  might 
subservient  to  truth  a  nd  justice.  "He  has  dial 
the  prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gaiet 
vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  ot 
ciples.  He  has  restored  virtue  to  its  dignit 
taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed.  This 
elevation  of  literary  character,  '  above  all  ( 
above  all  Roman  fame.'  No  greater  felici 
genius  attain,  than  that  of  having  purified 
lectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  iude 
and  wit  from  licentiousness  ;  of  having  tai 
succession  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  awj' 
to  the  aid  of  goodness  ;  and,  if  1  may  u 
aions  yet  more  awful,  of  having  '  turned  J 
righteousness.' 

In  his  private  character,  Addii 
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bri^lit  exemplar ;  and  if  he  sometimes  fell 
1  his  own  standard  of  moral  purity,  angels 
lae  the  same.  He  was  undoubtedly  jealous 
>E,  which  is  a  signal  proof  how  the  finest 
iDt  may  be  blinded  by  egotism ;  for  he  was 
mrably  beneath  him  in  that  walk  which 
his  jealousy.  When  Steele  was  not 
al  in  redeeming  his  engagements,  Addison 
recovered  by  execution  upon  his  friend's 
re  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  having  sold  more 
9  debt,  turned  over  the  surplus  to  Steele — 
deal  more  tike  a  man  of  business,  than  a 
;  feeling.  On  these  occasions,  Steele's 
ess  of  temperand  amiable  disposition  never 
:  bim,  and  he  continued  attached  where  al- 
ny  one  else  would  have  been  alienated  for 
But  Addison  felt  deeply  the  inconve- 
and  immorality  of  not  being  punctual  in 
■matters,  and  was  more  anxious  probably 
aim  his  friend,  than  recover  his  money, 
he  had  fewer  faults,  so  also  had  he  fewer 
tiona  than  Steele.  His  manner  with 
irs  was  so  timid  and  reserved,  that  tt  often 
e  appearance  of  a  painful  awkwardness ;  yet, 
ided  by  his  own  familiar  circle,  he  was  the 
and  entertainment  of  all.  It  is  said  that  he 
id  freely  in  wine,  but  he  knew  where  to  stop, 
s  always  improved  by  the  exhilaration: 

NanatuT  et  prisci  Catonib 


R..     While,  howrve' 
lunelvea,  wv  are  aaiii 
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His  mind,  like  his  writings,  ttxfaibited  rather 
beauty  of  blamelessneas,  than  the  grandeur 
thusiasm  ;  never  losing  its  luminousness  nor 
bility,  and  rarely  swerving  into  the  splendour 
pulsive  action.    But  he  did  good  upon  imini 
principles,  and  what  his  benevolence  lost   ,' 
menlaiy  eclat,  was  made  up  in  universal 
The  actions  of  other  men  were  seen,  but  the  i 
of  Addison  were  felt.     Supremely  escelli 
virtue,  and  successful  in  all  kinds  of  literatui 
no  wonder  that  he  was  over-estimated  aa  a 
'  He  who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,'  says  JftllHl 
'  might  have  obtained  the  diadem,  was  not  likeij;! 
be  denied  the  laurel.' 

The  Spectator  consists  of  six  huudred  and 
thirty-five  papers,  of  which  Iwo  hundred  aiidw" 
venty-four  are  the  work  of  Addison,  and  iwa 
hundred  and  forty  are  from  the  pen  of  SteelB. 
The  rest  were  furnished  by  occasional  conlribiH 
tors,  among  whom,  scarcely  less  for  the  value  th» 
for  the  quantity  of  his  communications,  EdstagI 
BuDGELL  claims  to  be  first  distinguished. 

Hewasthesonof  Geluert  Budge ll,D.D. 
^  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  and  was  born  in  l68i. 
He  was  Addison's  first  cousin  ;  his  mother,  iN 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  Gulston,  bishop  af 
Bristol,  being  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Dean  Addison. 
He  studied  with  some  success  at  Christ-Cliurcli, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  was  entered  of  the  IiiW 
Temple.  But  such  a  destination  as  the  law  wai 
by  no  means  suitable  to  the  wishes  or  views  of 

vtB  lint  BpDlicBliaa.  It  is  a  pity  tbat  Mr.CuALUitts  dual' 
Hislmguish  Jiii  oum  barroning),  us  there  an iDholt pageiia  Itiif"" 
hcei  that  call  for  tnivrtcil  ammai. 
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tiLL,  M'ho  had  acquired  a  passion  for  ele- 
gint  literature,  and  an  ambition  to  tigure  among 
lie  popular  writers  of  his  day.  Early  in  life,  he 
pined  ihe  esteem  and  patronage  of  Addison;  and 
krhen  bis  distinguished  relative  accompimied  Lord 
Wharton  [olreland,  Budg  ell  attended  Ad  D1- 
roN  ashis  clerk.  In  this  !iiluation  his  conduct  was 
»  exemplary,  that  he  secured  the  complete  attach- 
Bent  and  Iriendship  of  hi^  patron;  and  during  the 
•bole  period  of  Addison's  residence  in  Ireland, 
ibey  constantly  lived  and  lodged  together.  Having 
Idopied'the  Whig  principles  of  his  friend,  he  was 
Bide  chief  secretary  to  liie  Lords  Justices  of  Ire- 
Iwd.on  the  accession  ofGr.o  ROE  I.;  and  in  17 14, 
be  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
ni  sm  honorary  bencher  of  the  Inns  of  Court  ia 
Dublin.  He  superintended  the  embarkation  of 
ihe  troops  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  during  the  re- 
bellion of  1715,  with  singular  ability  and  disinte- 
Medness ;  and  bis  services  on  that  occasion  en- 
lUe  him  to  distinguished  praiae.  In  1717  he  was 
Ippoinled  by  Addison,  who  was  then  secretary 
bIF  stale,  to  the  situation  of  accom plant  and  comp- 
nller-general ;  and  having  at  ibat  time  succeed- 
NJ  to  a  patrimonial  property  of  QoOL  per  auDum, 
te  had  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  from  fortune, 
Mitlcver  might  be  ibe  aims  of  his  ambition. 

But  BuDGELL  had  been  rapidly  ex  ailed,  only  to 
lU  as  rapidly.  In  1718,  the  Duke  of  Bolton 
'as  nominated  to  (he  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  ;  and 
tuDGELL,  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  dia- 
leasure  of  this  new  viceroy  by  a  series  of  the  most 
lities,  immediately  felt  its  efiecta 
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in  hta  dismisiial  from  all  employment  ui 
crown.  BuDGfiLL  haBtened  to  EnglaDd,  aoS' 
trary  to  the  advice  of  Addison, — whom  hi 
thelitst  time  consulted,  only  to  disobey — put  I 
a  most  inHamroatory  statement  of  hia  case, 
made  such  a  noise,  that  eleven  hundred  i 
were  disposed  of  on  the  day  of  publicatioi 
though  ihey  were  bought  up  thus  greedi 
only  increased  the  number  and  virulence^ 
enemies.  Addison,  though  he  disapprove 
Budgell's  violence,  yet  exerted  himself  str 
ously  to  serve  him  ;  and  even  obtained  a'proil 
from  the  Earl  of  SuNDEBLAND.thathewouk 
tronise  and  bring  him  forward,  so  soon  as  the  pi 
clamour,  which  he  had  raised,  ihonld  have  subsi 
But  in  1719,  Budgell  entirely  alienated 
Earl  himself,  by  a  masterly  but  fierce  attack  on 
Peerage  Bill,  which  at  the  same  moment  was 
uniting  Steele  and  Addison.  The  deal 
Addison,  which  almost  immediately  folio' 
achieved  Budgell's  complete  political  fn 
lessness  and  isolation.  To  dissipate  his  di^ 
he  made  the  tour  of  Flanders,  and  visited  HtM 
but  travel  could  not  restore  tlie  serenity  of  tuH 


pttritB  quia  eiul  T 

Se  quoqua  fugit  f  * 

He  returned  in  a  few  months,  and  entering  di 
into  the  South-sea  scheme,  was  presently  the  v 
for  it  by  20,000^. !  It  was  almost  all  bis  for 
But  this  blow  did  not  deprive  Budgell  c 
wonted  enei^ ;  and  he  entered  with  so  muc 
tivi^  and  elo^ence  into  the  business  and  tk 
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company,  that  he  won  the  admiration  and 
ihip  of  the  Duke  of  Poktlanii,  who  like 
f  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  properly 
!  bubble.  The  Duke,  who  had  just  beeo 
ited  governor  of  Jamaica,  now  generously 
1  to  take  Mr.  Bu  DCBLt  with  him  as  his  $e- 
',  to  treat  him  as  his  friend  and  brother,  and 
his  interest  his  own.  But  this  private  ar- 
nent  had  no  sooner  transpired,  than  a  secre- 
'state  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Portla  n  d, 
t\(v  to  his  grace,  '  that  he  might  take  any  man 
[land  as  his  secretary,  except  Mr,  Budgell; 
!  must  not  take  him,'  This  was  an  atrocious 
rity,  and  irreparably  destriiclive  to  Budgell. 
3W  sunk  the  little  remnant  of  his  property, 
five  thousand  pounds,  in  fruitless  attempts 
cure  a  seat  in  parliament ;  ,and  failing  in  this, 
le  a  most  virulent  pamphleteer,  abusing  in- 
ninatelyall  the  measures  of  administration.  In 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
led  his  last  endeavours  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
ions,  by  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds.  But 
were  again  successless,  and  he  recurred  to 
n  for  subsistence. 

he  year  1732,  Budgell,  who  had  hitherto 
snly  a  persecuted  man,  beciime  a  disgraced 
On  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Matthew  Tin  da  L, 
cy  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  to 
JELL  appeared  in  his  will,  but  connected 
ircumstances  so  unfavourable  to  the  integrity 
legatee,  that  the  document  was  contested  by 
ficuoLAS  TiNDAL,  the  nephew  and  heir- 
of  the  deceased,  and  a  decision  obtained 
t  Budgell.     Pope,  sarcastically  alluding 
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to  this  transactioo,  bas  thus  added  imnun 
infamy: 


On  the  4tb  of  May,  1737,  baviog  lost  all  tl 
could  render  life  desirable,  Budgell  jumped  intol 
the  Thames,  from  a  boat  under  Londoii-britlge 
and  put  a  period  to  his  sorrows  and  his  shame,  ^ 
will,  written  u  few  days  before  his  death,  in  &<« 
of  his  natural  daughter,  Anne  Budgell,  ' 
found  in  Uia  escrutoire ;  and,  on  a  slip  of  pr' 
the  following  sentence, — 

Wbal  Cato  did,  and  Addisdh  appioied 


intended  evidently  to  vindicate  what  must  ever  be  I 
indefensible.     We  ought  to  observe  here,  (hat  iK  I 
do  not  think  the  charge  of  testamentary  forgery  aliQ  I 
made  out  against  Buduell.     A  will  may  be  Kt  I 
aside  from  inferred  lunacy  on  the  part  of  the  t«s-  I 
tator,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  Dr.  TiNDAt'l 
will  was  not  so  set  aside.     B hug  ell  was  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  but  violent  passions.     From  iIk  I 
day  of  his  rupture  with  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  be  | 
was  marked  for  persecution  by  the  government; 
and  all  his  subsequent  calamities  and  disgrace  aa^  1 
bereferredtoministerial  oppression.  Adarkcrcaae  ] 
of  cabinet  vindictivcness  than  Budcell's  is  not 
upon  record :  power  was  never  exerted  more  pCT' 
tinaciously,  nor  more  malignantly,  to  crush  and  de- 
stn^  an  individual. 

As  a  public  functionary  Budgbll  was  eia^ 
nently  useful,  and  conscientious  in  a  liigh  degree. 
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fUdi  Biogular  disiu teres (edness,  he  rejected  the  offer 
if  all  extraordinary  service -money ;  and  when  ihe 
iiords  Justices  in  I71S  desired  to  report  his  dis- 
faiguiahed  zeal  to  the  government,  that  it  might  be 
lecuniarily  rewarded,  he  '  generously  and  firmly 
^used'  to  draw  up  the  necessary  warrant  on  that 
KCBsion. 

The  style  of  Budgell  makes  a  near  ap- 
pach  to  Addisonian  elegance;  but  Johxson, 
K  are  told,  has  declared  that  '  Addison  wrote 
IIBcdgell's  papers,  or  at  least  mended  tbem 
0  much,  that  he  made  them  almost  his  own.'  For 
hiidic(Minof  Johnson's,  however,  we  have  only 
die  authority  of  tradition  ;  and  whether  he  said  so 
n  not,  there  U  little  verisimilitude  in  the  charge. 
Addison  would  scarcely  have  home  the  drudgery, 
srBuDGELL  the  degradation.  One  of  the  great- 
Ett merits  of  Budgell  is,  '  to  have  entered  with 
perfect  accuracy  into  the  conception  and  keeping 
Dfa  character  so  original  as  that  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Ctnerley.'  In  his  share  of  that  humorous  delinea- 
lion.  Dr.  Drake  even  prefers  him  to  Steele, 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  errors  and  his  vices, 
the  pen  of  Budgell — intbeSpECTATOR — vras 
ditwn  uniformly  to  support  morality  and  virtue. 
Be  contributed  thirty-seven  entire  papers,  which 
■louotlose  by  ani/*='3'iip3'''3<^"i  and  if  he  fell  from 
lua  own  high  and  honourable  principles  through  a 
Nrie$  of  unparalleled  persecutions,  let  our  pity 
Uid  forgiveness  for  what  is  past,  be  not  uumin- 
gled  with  gratitude  for  what  survives. 

Mr.  John  Hughes,  the  nest  in  importance  to 
B  0  D  G  E  L  L  amoug  the  occasional  contributors  to  the 
ipECTATOR,  furnished  eleven  entire  papers,  and 
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purtions  of  thirteen  others.  He  was  tht 
citizen  of  London,  and  born  at  Marlborot 
S9th  uf  January,  1677-  His  educatioa 
fidedlo  Mr.THOMAS  Rowe,s(  diasenti 
ter,  who  had  then  under  liis  care  the  celet 
Watts,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  bolj 
singular  piety  and  learning.  It  does  na 
however,  that  Hughes,  though  throm 
life  be  was  exemplarily  muial,  and  a  patb 
domestic  virtues  and  affecti 
tinge  of  that  peculiar  and  characterisiifi 
which  aftervrarda  so  much  distinguished 
panions.  He  was  an  excellent  classic) 
and  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  hi 
and  he  cultivated  painting  and  poetry  wt 
cient  success,  to  be  still  remembered  in  I 
Irom  the  delicate  stale  of  his  health,  bel 
of  a  consumptive  tendency,  his  studies 
interrupted,  and  his  application  never  ii 
that  be  arrived  at  accomplishment,  butsU 
of  excellence  in  these  arts,  not  so  mud 
inaptitude  of  his  mental  energies, 
stances  of  physical  d i scjua I iti cation.  P 
Swift  rank  hiui  among  the  mediocristi 
poetry  and  prose  ;  but  ibere  are  evidenC 
poeticul  compositions  particularly,  of 
yet  perfected,  and  a  genius  depressed  by 
ternal  in6ucnce.  His  '  Siege  of  Di 
something  above  this  pronounced  med 
yet  holds  its  rank  as  an  acting  tragedy  a.% 
thenlres.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  lite,  I 
enjoyed  a  situation  of  considerable  profit' 
Chancellors  Cowper  and  MacclbsfIJ 
he  did  not  enjoy  it  long.     He  expired 
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r  February,  1720,  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  in 
tb  forty-fourlh  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  very 
^t  that  his  '  Siege  of  Damascus'  was  first  brought 
efbre  the  public. 

'All  tlie  periodical  essays  of  Hughes  are 
iritten  in  a  style  which  is  generally  easy,  correct, 
bd  elegant  ;  they  occasionally  exhibit  wit  and 
nmour ;  and  ihey  uniformly  tend  to  incnlcale 
te  bert  precepts,  moral,  prudential,  and  reli- 
ious*.' 

Mr.  John  Byrom,  who  furnished  the  Spec- 
'ATOR  with  two  elegant  and  ingenious  Essays 
n  Dreaming,  Noa.  58fi,  and  593,  was  the  son 
ii/ir,  Edward  Byrom,  a  linen-draper,  but 
man  of  property,  and  was  born  upon  a  patri- 
>Dnial  estate,  which  he  afterwards  inherited,  at 
lersalt  near  Manchester,  in  I69I.  Mr.  Byrom 
HDmenced  his  education  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
chool,  and  completed  it  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
»k  his  degiees  in  Arts  at  Trinity  College,  and 
Beame  a  Fellow  of  that  Society  in  17  14.  Mr. 
iTBOM  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  classical 
egance,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  inlimacy 
r the  celebrated  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  who 
UBt  that  time  Master  of  Trinity,  Besides  the 
n  papers  above  mentioned,  he  contributed  the 
Xtoral,  entitled  '  Colin  to  Phoebe,'  in  No. 
)3,  which  possesses  no  inconsiderable  merit.  In 
e  *  Phtebe'  of  this  poem,  we  are  taught  to 
cognise   Miss  Joanna  Bentlby,  the  doc- 

*  It  »  the  best  eulugj  of  Huqbeb,  that  be  enjoyed  the  inti- 
ij  CT  Addison  ;  and  how  thai  great  idhq  thought  of  his  ahili- 
•ud  bis  tasle,  mac  be  aufliclenllT  inEened  fnim  Uib  fact  of  hia 
KtM  M»  to  liDi>h  'Calo.'  "  -■■•'. .-•■■■^.   -  ''■•'■- 
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tor's  youngest  daugliler;  but  it  is  said  to  liave 
been  written  rather  with  a  view  to  the  patronan 
of  the  Master,  than  the  love  of  the  lady.  Mf^ 
Byrom  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Elizaeei 
£yrom,  agaiiiNt  the  will  of  her  father,  who 
them  no  fortune:  but  Bybom  supported  ' 
self  independently  by  his  own  abilities,  ui 
succeeded  to  the  estate  at  Kersall*.  Mr.  B^ 
lived  happily  and  respectably,  '  in  the  boi 
'imestic  peace  and  comfort,'  till  the  sei 
scood  year  of  his  age ;  when  be  expired, 
;8ih  of  September,  1763,  leaving  behind 
character  of  great  innocence,  integrity,  and  virl  __ 
Mr.  Henry  Geove,  a  nonconformist  dirtiS 
of  great  learning  and  piely,  who  was  bom  il 
Taunton,  on  the  4tb  of  January,  1633,  is  ito' 
author  of  four  papers,  all  in  the  eighth  volume  Oi 
(he  Spectator.  They  are  Numbers  588,  and 
60l,  on  self-love  and  benevolence;  No,  626, i« 
the  force  of  novelty,  and  No.  635,  tlie  conclutHiig 
paper.  Dr.  Johnson  has  pronounced  No.  o% 
'  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  English  lauguagci 
and  of  the  concluding  number,  it  has  been  rt- 
marked  by  the  elegant  commentator  on  the  TiT- 
LKR,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  that  'i 
more  sublime,  a  more  interesting  and  isupreswe 
paper  cannot  be  found  in  the  aeries  to  ' 
belongs.' 

Mr.  HtiNRY  Maetym  is  the  author 
180,   in  the   Spectator,    and   also   pn 
wrote  No,  200.    It  is  asserted  of  him, in  W 


*  By  lesching  thott-hand  in  London 
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^ves  of  the  Greaham  Professors,  that  he  con- 
tributed '  many  of  those  ingenious  papers,  which, 
|A  the  years  17  H  and  1712,  were  published  week- 
jiin  the  Spectator:'  but  for  this  we  have  ouly 
Ward's  assertion,  and  not  one  clue  to  guide  us. 
ne  can,  therefore,  never  kuow  the  extent  of  our 
obligations  to  this  gentleman.  He  was  the  eldest 
nof  Edward  Martyn,  of  Alborn  in  Wilt- 
,  Es((.  a  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune 
was  bom  about  tlie  time  of  the  Restoration*. 
.  Martvn  was  both  a  good  scholar,  aod  a 
nod  lawyer.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  con- 
pict  of  '  The  British  Merchant ;'  a  paper  of 
I  consequence  and  authority,  that  it  operated 
kterially  to  intluence  the  decifiioli  of  Parliament 
jaiosl  the  commerce-clause  in  the  treaty  of 
^trecht,  so  over- favourable  to  the  interests  of 
For  his  intelligence  and  zeal  on  this  oc- 
laton,  Mr.  Mahtyn  was  nominated  inspector- 
iteral  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Cus- 
!  died  at  Blackhealh  on  the  25lb  of 
|larch,  17SI. 

"It  upiobibJe  fcom  the  userliou  orWAnD,  and  fromtbeio- 

NCJ  which  aabilsled  betneen  Sir  Ricuadd  Steele  and  Mr. 

''lat  the  laUa  vraii  tbe  author  of  manj  papen  in  (he 

Oftheie,  hawevcr.onljone,  No.  180,  baahilhei- 

ibed  to  biro  an  cetlain  gcounda.     Thia  ii  occupied 

fe  Hon  ingenious  and  coniinciDg  calciilaliona,  which  are  in- 

'    '    "  'le  tanilj    aad   destrnelive  tendency   of  >11 

:iallj  or  those  which  were  achieved  bj  iha 

■  of  Louii  XIV.  of  France.     As  No.  £00,  is  on  a  lubject 

>  No.  180,  the  anootalon 

ik  Ibemielvcj  warranted  in  attributing  it  lo  the  same  wriler ; 

— ,_.,_     _,T  .   .    ,  ,      ..._  _,  _  — — .g  af  Mr. 
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Mr.  Carey,  of  New  Collie,  Oi 
TicKELL,  and  Mr.  E'usden,  are  i^ 
the  conjectured  conti  ibutors  to  the  SpK 
but  nothing  can  be  ascribed  with  any  O 
Carey  or  Eus-den,  and  only  a  poeni 
claiming,  '  The  Kojal  Progress/  ip  N; 

TlCKELf..  i 

The  letter  in  No.  527,  containing  m 
translated  from  Ovid,  is  by  Pope,  j 
also  are  ascribed  Nos.  404,  40S,  andj 
tire.  The  first,  On  the  improper  di 
the  gifts  of  nature ;  and  the  second,  Oi 
nagement  of  the  passions,  present  a  chain 
traceable  enough  in  Pope's  own  work^ 
Vision  of  the  Seasons,  in  No.  425,  bi 
nal  evidence  against  the  propriety  of  its 
to  Pope. 

Ad  elegant  and  entertaining  letter  a 
guage  of  eyes,  in  No.  250,  is  from  U 
Mr.  GoLDiNG,  of  whom  nothing  now 
but  his  name  and  that  essay. 

The  character  of  Emilia,  in  No.  302, 
Bbome.  It  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Dd 
for  his  friend  Hughes,  and  the  portrai 
to  be  that  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Co 
But  Dr.  Bhome  is  now  the  admitted  wi 
paper;  and  the  real  Emilia,  says  the' 
upon  the  Spectator,  '  was  the  mothi 
AscHAM,  of  Connington  in  Cambridge 
grandmother  of  the  present  Lady  Hatt 

The  letter,  signed  James  Easy,\n^o.' 
productionof  Mr,  James  Hey  wood,  a 
linen-draper,  who  died  at  his  house  in  Aua 
so  lately  as  the  23d  of  July,    1776,  agjl 


rears.  He  was  diosen  AHiim  fcr  ihe  Wm 
)f  Aldgate,  and  paid  die  cmtowiij  imt  oi  30(d~ 
to  be  excused  firom  jciiiug. 

Mr.  Philip  Yokce,  aftemdf  Lnd  Ckm^ 
DeUor  Hakdwicke,  commiBHaied  At  \aza  m 
No.  364^  ngned  PhU^  Hamebrtdj  vrkia  to 
lidicale  die  absurditj  oif  •t>maAing  1 1  w^^  mea  to 
travel,  before  diey  ba? e  fintihed  ibar 
borne. 

For  No6.  AfiO,  and  501,  both  Vk 
indebted  to  the  pen  of  Pavxelu 
IIBLL9  who  was  descended  firom  an 
of  Congleton  in  Cheshire,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in 
the  year  1679-  He  graduated  at  diat  Unrcrntr 
io  1700,  entered  shordy  after  into  holy  orden,  and 
in  1705  was  collated  by  Dr.  Ashe,  then  bnliop 
<if  Clogher,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocese. 
Be  married  Miss  Anne  Mis  chin,  a  young 
lidy  of  great  beauty  and  accompli^ments,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a 
dao^ter  who  long  survived  him.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  all  the  wits  of  his  dme,  but  particularly 
with  Pope  and  Swift.  Towards  the  close  of 
Aii.N£*s  reign,  he  rose  in  London  to  consider- 
able popularity  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  figured 
widi  no  mean  reputation  as  a  poet,  even  in  that 
jlugiutan  Age.  His  life  has  been  vrritten  by 
Goldsmith,  and  abridged  by  Johnson. 

A  letter  in  No.  396,  on  Punning,  sknedP^^  de 
Quir,  and  another  in  No.  518,  on  Physiognomy, 
riffned  Tarn  Tweer,  were  commumcated  by  John 
Hbnley,  alias  the  Orator,  a  turbulent  spirit  of 
liose  times,  not  without  claims  to  consideration, 
mt  latterly  more  notorious  than  respectable.    He 
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was  tlieson  of  the  Rev.  SiMON  Hknl 
of  Melton  Mowbray  in  Leicestersliire, 
bom  there  on  the  3d  of  August,  l6r 
Henley  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
into  the  church  ;  but  he  obtained  a  mo^ 
professional  celebrity,  only  to  disgrace  i 
threw  off  his  gown,  and  set  up  an  Ot4 
Clare-market,  where  he  lectured  to  the  bn 
and  id  genus  omne,  in  language  worthier^ 
mountebank  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  than  a  div 
of  the  established  church*.  He  drew  a  cor 
derable  income  from  the  lowest  orders  of  socic 
alternately  practising  extortion  and  expedient,  a 
living  upon  the  fruits  of  blasphemy,  buffoone 
and  Jibel.  His  literary  abilities  in  after  life  i 
Dot  realize  the  promise  of  his  youth. 

The  letterin  No.  288,  recommending  thewriu 
warts  to  public  notice,  bears  the  real  signature 
a  French  tradesman — Petek  Anthony  Mc 
TEUx,a  native  of  Rouen  in  Normandy,  whotra 
ferred  his  fortunes  to  this  country,  on  the  revo 
lion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  spoke  and  vt 
English  like  a  native,  and  acquired  great  celebi 
by  his  translations  of  Rahetais  and  Don  Quixc 
the  last  of  which  has  been  pronounced   by  ^ 

'f  '  'These  diicoureei  soon  degeiietaleil  inlo  ribaldry  and  ^ 
md  at  length  Into  dowmight  blaspheaij'  and  buSounerv- 
Kuditart  paid  a  shilling  each  ;  and  as  ihej  chiellj  conaiale 
ignarant  mechanics,  and  snmelimes  uf  the  very  refuse  of  soci 
he  bad  occasionaJljr  recourse  to  expedieots  oIh  very  singular 
in  order  to  replenisli  his  finances.  He  once,  it  is  said,  colle 
an  amazini  number  of  ahoeniakers,  bj  promialng  to  teach  I 
the  art  of  making  a  pair  of  eicetlent  shoes  in  b  few  minu 
when  heboid  !  this  wonderful  al 
cd  by  catling  of 
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'  one  of  the  most  peifect  specimens 

:  art  of  translation.'       Motteux  wrote, 

,   various    prologues    and    epilogues,    and 

of  his  Iranslaied  plays  were  acted  M'idi  nu 

\  popularity.      He  married  a  beautiful   and 

K  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family, 

red  in  the  world  respectable  and  respected  : 

'  IS  fifty-eighth  birthday  a  licentious  habit, 

he  had  hitherto   successfully   concealed, 

'y  cost  him  his  character  and  his  life.      H  e 

1  dead  in  a  brothel  near  Temple-bar,  on 

\i  of  February,  1718,  under  circumstances 

induce    a  strong   suspicion    that    he   was 

'  :  but  a  reward  of  lifty  pounds,  which 

d  in  the  next  gazette,  did  not  lead  lo  any 

B  letter  signed  Partkeaia,  in  No.  140,  and 
r  subscribed  Leonora,  in  No.  163,  we  are 
d  to  Miss  Shephe  ABD  ;  and  lober  sister, 
EBKY,  for  the  short  letter  in  No.  93,  on 
ject  of  a  select  library  for  ladies.  Of  these 
respondents,  we  merely  know  that  they  de- 
d  col  laterally  from  Sir  Fleetwood  Shep- 

.  Robert  Hahfeb,  an  eminent  cunvey- 
F  Liincoln's  inn,  is  the  reputed  author  of 
«■  signed  M.  D.  in  No.  480  :  but,  short  as  it 
s  said  to  have  been  almost  entirely  retnodel- 
)r  Steele. 

a  keen  satire  on  quacks  and  quackery, 
I.  633,  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to 
I  from  Christianity,  are  the  productions 
Zachart   Peasce,    late    bishop 


tater.    He  ' 


I   the  son  of  a  ilch  distiller 


edi- 


^ 
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in  Hdboni,  and  was  born  in  IGQO.  While  he  1 
was  studying  at  Cambridge,  lie  dedicated  an  e^- 
tion  of  '  Cicero  de  Oratore'  to  the  Lord  Chief  I 
Justice  Parker,  afterwards  Ear!  of  Maccles-  ;' 
FIELD,  to  whom  he  was  a  perfect  stranger;  ,j 
and  as  dedicalory  compliment  was  more  valuahlfl 
then  than  it  has  become  since,  it  obtained  fu  1 
Peabcb  the  lasting  proteclion,  patronage,  and  jj 
friendship  of  the  Judge.  Under  such  auspicei,  J 
having  embraced  holy  orders  in  1717,  be  passed 
rapidly  Uirough  Ihe  difTereiit  outposts  of  ectle- 1 
siastical  preferment,  and  in  six  years  beheld  hin- 1 
self  a  wealdiy  pluralist, — rector  of  Slaplefotd  } 
Abbotts,  in  Esses, — rector  of  St.  BailholomeW, 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange, — and  rector  of  Su 
Martin's  in  the  Fields.  Nevertheless,  he  fiom- 
pleted  his  fifty-eiglith  year  before  he  became  a  ' 
bishop.  He  was  made  dean  of  Winchester  m 
1739,  bishop  of  Bangor  in  1748,  and  translated 
lo  the  see  of  Rochester  in  1756,  changing  at  ibe 
same  time  from  the  deanery  of  Winchester,  to 
that  of  Westminster.  He  died  at  Little  Ealing 
on  the  29ih  of  Juue,  1774,  leaving  behind  him  a 
reputation  of  singular  purity,  innocence,  and  ^■ 
tue.  Eleven  years  pievious  to  his  death,  when 
the  infii'milies  of  age  first  began  to  interfere  wilb 
his  duties,  he  peiitioned  llie  king  to  allow  him  to 
resign  both  liis  see  and  deanery  ;  alleging,  that  be 
could  nut  bear  to  make  a  sinecure  of  his  prefei' 
menta.  His  majesty  would  not  suffer  him  to  vacate 
the  see,  but  five  years  afterwards  acquiesced  in 
the  lesser  resignation. 

JNo.  250,  a  paper  of  exquisite  sweetness  I 
sensibiliiy,  was  written  by  Mr.  Franch*~ 
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>rwich,  on  the  deuth  of  bis  own  wife.  Il  is  re- 
ite  with  the  most  touching  tenderness,  and  cuii- 
t  be  read  without  regret  that  it  is  an  only  spe- 
iien. 

The  Dream,  in  No.  524,  ia  the  joint  produc- 
II  of  Mr.  Dun  LOP,  Greek  Professor  at  the 
liversity  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Montgomery, 
tiercliant.  It  is  related  of  tlie  latter,  that  Im  fell 
love  with  Queen  Christina,  and  was  com- 
Ued  to  quit  Sweden  very  abruptly.  The  Dreutti 
ibeen  erroneously  ascribed  to  Professor  Simp- 
N  of  Glasgow,  but  the  name  of  Simpson  is 
t  among  our  contribntors. 

A  letter  coniphmenting  the  editor  on  riie'cha- 
iteristic  morality  of  his  paper,  and  a  metrical 
rsioD  of  the  1 14th  Psalm,  will  be  found  in  No. 
1.  They  are  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac 
ATTS,  not  better  known  as  a  divine,  than  as  a 
ilosopber  and  a  poel.  He  was  born  at  South- 
iptoD  on  the    17th  of  July,  1674,  and  brought 

Bt  the  Free-School  of  that  town  under  the 
tion  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Pinhorn.  He  niani- 
ted  an  early  partiulity  for  the  Hebrew,  which, 
well  as  the  classics,  he  rapidly  aciiiiired  ;  but 
niug  at  Bixteeu  the  ranks  of  the  Dissenters,  he 
ished  hU  education  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
{OMAS  RowE,  of  London,  a  minister  of  the 
:l  called  Independents.  He  died  a  painless 
Bth  under  the  roof  of  Lady  Abnev,  on  the 
tb  of  November,  1 748,  aged  seventy-four.  His 
ig  life  was  entirely  spent  in  learning,  philosophy, 
d  religious  teaching.     In  1738,  the  Universities 

Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  voluntarily  and 
thoiit  his  knowledge,  conftyred  upon  him  the 
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degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  as  a  tribu^| 
exulted  persona)  character  and  grest  acqtiiren 
His  Logic  is  a  standard  book  at  the  Uni' 
ties,  and  tiis  Improvement  uj'  the  Mind  hi 
ceived  liie  highest  eutogia  from  Ihe  pea  of^ 
SON,  As  a  writer  of  Hymns  and  SacredJf 
he  has  left  behind  him  no  competitor, 

Mr.  KicHARO  Ince  of  Gray'a  Ini_  ^ 
tioned,  with  a  handsome  compliment,  by  StK 
in  No.  555,  as  having  enriched  the  Specta 
with  '  several  excellent  sentiments  and  agrei 
pieces ;'  but  no  tnqniry  has  enubled  u 
his  communications.  Mr.  Westerk,jI 
Hivenhall  in  Esse^i,  and  the  Rev.  John 
M.  A.  who  wrote  a  poem  entitled  '  Go! 
been  named  among  the  unknown  contrSi 
But  ihc  names  of  many  correspondents,  who 
riished  the  work  with  detached  hints,  and  eve 
lire  single  papers,  are  how  irretrievably  lot  _ 
less  than  fifly-lhree  Numbers  of  the  SPEI^ 
are  in  this  predicament,  as  the  annexed  t 
shew,  ^ 

The  papers  by  Addison  in  the  Specta 
are  distinguished  by  some  one  uf  the  letters,  i 
word  Clio,  of  which  various  interpretations 
been,  given,  but  all  more  ingenious  than  ^ 
]ar.  There  is  no  referential  meaning 
of  the  muse,  which  has  no  doubt  been  ^ 
cidentally  anagrainniatized,  Steele's 
tory  letters,  used  to  all  appearance  capncu 
are  T.  and  R. ;  but  a  late  conjecture,  that  T 
plies  the  Number  to  have  been  merely  i 
scribed,  savours  of  great  probability.  ITb 
also,    best    explain    the     miscrupuloi 
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■h  Steele  availed  bimself  of  all  occasiooal 
ributioii. — We  have  noticed,  in  our  account 
TEEtE,  the  unprecedented  sale  of  the  Spec- 
OE.  X)r.  Johnson,  estimating  by  its  week- 
etums  at  (lie  Stamp-ufKce,  averages  it  so 
as  at  sixteen  liuudred  and  eighty  daily.  Or. 
;etwood,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
■,  at  fourteen  thousand*.  The  inimeiise  dif- 
ice  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  some  gross 
:alculation  on  the  part  of  Johnson  ;  while, 

ViLLiAV  Flketwood,  who  wRS  faom  in  \he  year  1656.  wai 
ited  «t  Eton  and  Cmnbiidge.  He  gtadnated  at  Kiog's 
ge,  and  took  orders  about  tbe  peiiod  oF  the  Reiotution. 
lAetward  became  a  Fellow  of  Eton,  and  rectoi  of  St. 
a^a,  jn  London.  Htro  be  acquired  great  popularitj  as  a 
ber,  and  was  soon  after  clioien  lecturer  of  St.  Dnnstan's, 
let-itnel.  Jujl  before  the  dccesse  of  King  WiiLiiH  he  was 
Miedto  Bcanonry  at  Windaor.  In  ITOJ,  resigning  his 
:  and  hit  lectureship,  he  retired  to  a  small  preferment  which 
•BCHedin  the  vicinage  of  Eton,  and  would  have  abandoned 
rorid  for  a  lite  of  literar;  leisure  :  but  he  was  n^sed  unex- 
dl7  by  Queen  Ansr.,  to  fill  the  Tacant  see  of  St.  Asaph. 

aiBwarded,  on  the  arrival  of  Georok  I,,  with  the  valuable 
pricof  Ely;  and  on  Ihii  be  died  incumbent  in  1793,  at 
nham  in  Middleaei,  aged  aily-aevEo. 

I  lit«iaty  labours,  though  he  never  ialermitted  in  his  eccle- 
ml  daljes,  were  prodigious.  '  Fortj-lwo  of  his  publica- 
,''m}1  Dhaee,  '  are  noticed  in  the  BJographia  Britannica, 
,b«Ar*ient  to  the  beat  and  mosi  useful  of  purposes.^  In  po- 
lw.«a*  ait  uncuinpromising  Whig,  and  bU  powerful  advo- 
ef  eiTil  and  religious  freedoni,  rendered  him  patticulatly  ob- 
rni  la  the  Tories.  Bishop  FLFfTwooD  did  not  think  a  blind 
I  DeceaiBiy  to  Salvation,  and  he  had  the  mnnlineis  to  avow 
£■  celebrated  preface  lo  the  '  Four  Funeral  Sermons'  it 
ed  in  No.  3B4  of  the  Sfectatoh.  The  inleniperate  parly  in 
r,  wlio  were  eiaspctated  with  (he  Bishop  for  his  politics,  not 
iced,  moved  in  the  House  of  Cotnmons,  and  tarrud  the 
n,  ibat  it  ahould  be  burnt  at  SmilhGeld  by  (he  hands  of  the 
lOR    hangman '.     It  is  introduced  with  some  eicelleiil  ob- 
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wilh  respect  to  Fleetwood,  he  has  possibly 
given  us  a  maximum  for  an  overage.  They  might, 
also,  be  ihe  calculations  of  different  periods ;  for, 
on  the  iniposilicn  of  ihe  stamp-duty,  the  SpKo: 
TATUK  experienced  a  momentary  check  in  iu 
circulation,  which  was  reduced  one  half;  but  it 
soon  recovered.  Tlie  greatest  number  of  the 
Spectators,  however,  were  published  anterior 
to  the  tax,  and  could  not  be  retrospectively  »t- 
fected  :  Johnson's  calculation  was  probably 
made  in  this  moment  of  depression. 

Addison  informs  us  that  the  SpecTATox.at 
its  commencement,    sold    three    thousand  di 
and  we  know  that  the  increase  was  rapid. 
likely,  however,  that  the  sale  often  fluctuated. 

when  the  Spectator  was  first  boi 
volumes,  an  edition  of  nine  thousaud  copies] 
disposed  of  immediately.  An  octavo  edii 
like  the  Tatler,  was  afterwards  printed,  afl 
guinea  per  volume;  and  inferior  editions 
multiplied  at  lower  prices. 

A  spurious  continuation  of  the  Specta' 
was  begun  on  the  3d  of  January,  1715,  and  cli 
on  the  3d  nf  August  following.  It  reached  to 
fifty- nine  numbers,  and  was  republished  in  duode- 
cimo, as  '  the  Spectator,  volume  ninih,  and 
last.  Printed  forW.  MEARS,al  the  Lamb,wilhout 
Temple-bar,  1726.'  It  is  a  miserable  farrago, 
and  cannot  dare  any  comparison  with  the  sham 
Tatler. 

The  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  allud- 
ed to  in  the  outset  of  this  essay,  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  pieces  of  comic  painting  which  English  th 
teraUire  possesses.    It  has  continued M'ilhout 
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irds  of  ODe  hundred  years ;  and  it  is  not 

circumstaoce  in  its  praise,  that  it  cau 
K  now  to    rank   unflinching!;  with  those 

delineations  of  life  and  manners,  which, 
lAESPEARE,  oalj  the   Autlior  of  Wa- 

has  heeii  able  to  achieve.  For  the  first 
or  skeleton  of  this  clini'acter,  we  are  in- 
:ertainly  to  Steele  ;  but  Addison, 
liling  himself  of  this  elementary  soggeB- 
tarls  materially  from  the  original  draft,  as 
8  out  his  picture  iuto  relief.  This  has 
ed  many  critics  to  charge  the  character 
onsistency ;  and  without  question  the 
er  de  Coverley  of  Steele  is  a  very 
lersonage  in  the  bands  of  Addison. 
owever,  always  be  remenibered,  that  we 
art^  indebted  to  Steele  for  Sir  Roger 
rley,  even  as  we  have  him:   Addisom 

but  Steele  invented  him.  This  im- 
ict  is  unaccountably  overlooked  by  Johm- 
:he  following  critique  upon  this  imaginaiy 

ecorded  by  Budgell,  thatof  the  charac- 
led  or  exhibited  in  the  Spectator,  the 
of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 

fae  had  formed  a  very  delicate  and  dia- 
:  idea,  which  he  would  not  suffer  to  be 

and  therefore,  when  Steele  had  shewn 
ceutly  picking  up  a  girl  in  the  Temple, 
g  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew  upon  himself 

of  bis  friend's  indignation,  thai  he  was 
appease  him  by  a  promise  of  forbearing 


for  the  time  to  c 
reason  which  induced  Cerva 
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pardon,  but  cannot  love  with  that  fondness  ttj||| 
wbich  every  heart  is  attached  to  Sir  Roger. 

'  How  could  our  author  be  deterred  from 
secuting  his  design  with  respect  to  this  persoi 
What  could  deter  him  i  It  could  only  be  the 
sciousness  of  his  own  inability ;  and  that 
not  the  case  he  had  given  sufficient  proof,  by 
plifying  the  character  so  fully,  that  every 
linds  himself  intimately  ac<^uaiuted  with  it. 
sidering  what  is  done, one  cannot  doubt  thi 
dior's   ability  to  have   supported    the   c1 
through  a  niuch  greater  variety  of  couveri 
and    adventures.      But    the   Sfectatob, 
cording  to  the  first  plan  of  it,  was  now  drtl 
to  a  conclusion  ;   the  seventh  volume  being 
ed  about  six  weeks  after  the  Knight's  death 
perhaps  the  tradition  may  be  true,  that  Ado 
dissatisfied  with  Steele's  idle  story  of  Sir  Roger 
at  a  tavern,  swore  (which  he  is  said  never  to  ban 
done  but  ou  this  one  orcasioii)  that  he  would  hio* 
self  kilt    Sir  Roger,  lest  somebody    else    shouM 
murder  him.' 

Tliis  is  alike  lucid  and  satisfactory.  It  is  only 
remarkable  that  all  writers  upon  tliis  subject*, 
among  whom  is  Lord  Orforo,  appear  to  have 
equally  ueglected  the  fact,  that  imthoat  Steele 
we  could  never  have  been  delighted  with  Sir 
Roger.-  Such  a  general  reticence  is  altogether 
inexplicable,  since  at  no  period  it  has  been  di>- 

•   Dr.  AiiiH    eiccpled,   who    in   the  55lh    aoniber  of  Br 
Monthly   Magaiine,  hu    nicely   diBcrinilnflted   tlie   ".■"t^il«' 
shores  of  SriEiE  unci  Addison,  and  has  adiniriibly 
the  whole.     But  see,  raosi  particularly,  Dhikc,  vo 
ic  Palnling  ul  Abdisos. 
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it  Stbele  wrote  the  second  paper  tn  tbe 
Toa.  It  is  true,  Tickell  piioted  it 
DISOn's  Works,  because  of  its  insepa- 
iiie^tion  with  his  matter ;  but  he  accom- 
with  an  explanation  and  an  apology,  as- 
I  express);  to  Steele.  Beattie  has 
•rinted  the  apology  and  explanation,  yet 
with  this  unaccountable  error*. 
prctatoe's  Club  consisted  of  six  mem- 
D,  with  tlie  exception  of  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
h1  Will  Honeycomb,  were  left  mainly  to 
agement  and  fancy  of  Steele.  Will 
>mb  is,  after  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  the 
|e  of  most  frequent  recurrence.  The  cha- 
amusiugly  sustained,  and  evidently  meant 
«  upon  dissipated  old  bachelors, 
lall  conclude  this  Preface  to  the  Spec- 
with  one  more  of  those  admirable  pas- 
>m  Dr,  Drake,  which  points  out,  «ith 
nr  eloquence  and  truth  of  criticism,  the 
claims  of  Addison  to  Uie  gratitude  and 
n  of  his  country. 

lie  literary  character  of  Addison,  the 
g  essays  have  attempted  to  delineate  the 
eatures,  and  will,  it  is  probable,  impress 
mind  of  the  reader  a  very  high  idea  of  its 
X  and  utility.    It  may  be  necessary,  how- 

lALMERB  liai  publubeda  pspEi,  at  the  End  of  his  mc- 
cDiCe  to  Ihe  Spectator,  on  the  originalilj  of  Sir  Ro- 
»ecle5'»  '  perveree  widow.'  If  was  comniimicsled 
t.  Duke  Yosob,  at  Pljnipton,  to  Mr.  Arcideiwon 
id  is  B  pliasible  and  iiigeuioiu  essaj.  wiilua  ID  idcn- 
jger"!  >fidow  wiih  Mn.  Catu^bine  Boeitev,  of 
ibey  ID  Gloucealcisliire,  an  aiiceslut  of  Sif  Thomas 
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'  ever,  ere  we  conclude  this  portion  of  our  laba 
to  enumerate,  in  a  more  compressed  form,  ■ 
varioua  obligations  which  learning,  wisdoKiii 
virtue,  have  to  acknowledge  in  the  wriiitigB  of  1 
great  and  good  man, 

'  To  Addison,  in  the  first  place,  aia^n 
ascribe  the  formation  of  a  style  truly  clasdcaLl 
pure,  whose  simplicity  and  grace  have  notf 
been  surpassed,  and  which,  presenting  a  model 
unprecedented  elegance,  laid  the  fouudation  foe 
general  and  increasing  attention  to  the  beauty 
harmony  of  composition, 

*  His  critical  powers  were  admirably  adapted 
to  awaken  and  inform  the  public  mind ;  to  leadl 
the  general  principles  by  which  excellence  tbmj 
be  attained,  and,  above  all,  to  infuse  a  relilh  ft) 
(he  noblest  productions  of  taste  and  genius. 

'  In  humour,  no  man  in  this  country,  save  Sn*i'' 
SPEARE,  has  excelled  him;  he  possessed  the  factit' 
ty  of  an  almost  intuitive  discrimination  of  what  vni 
ludicrous  and  characteristic  in  each  individui)) 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  happy  facility  in 
BO  tinting  and  grouping  his  paintings,  that,  wfaiUl 
he  never  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature,  tin 
result  was  alike  rich  in  comic  effect,  in  warmth  <i 
colouring,  and  in  originality  of  design. 

'  Though  his  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed,  il 
not  remarkable  for  the  energies  of  fancy,  the  tskS| 
visions,  and  allegories,  dispersed  through  his  p«- 
riodical  writings,  make  abundant  recompense  foe 
the  defect,  and  very  amply  prove,  tlmt  in  the  cou- 
ception  and  execution  of  these  exquisite  pieces, 

r  talent  of  the  genuine  biird,  except  that  of  vi 

L[lion,  lay  dormant  or  unemployed. 
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It  is,  however,  the  appropriate,  the  transcen- 
dant  praise  of  Addison,  that  he  steadily  and  uni- 
fbrmly,  and  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own,  ex- 
erted these  great  qualities  in  teaching  and  diase- 
linating  a  love  for  morality  xnd  religion.  He  it 
was,  who,  following  the  example  of  the  divine 
Bocrates,  first  stripped  philosophy  in  this  island  of 
tt  scholastic  garb,  and  bade  her,  clothed  in  the 
robes  of  elegant  simplicity,  allure  and  charm  the 
lultilude.  He  saw  his  countfymen  become  bet- 
!r  as  they  became  wiser  ;  he  saw  them,  through 
is  inatmctiotis,  feel  and  own  the  beauty  of  lioli- 
ess  and  virtue ;  and  for  this,  we  may  affirm,  pos- 
eri^,  however  distant  or  refined,  shall  reyeie  and 
llesshia  memory.' 
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OHN   LORD    SOMERS 


MY  LORD, 

SHOULD  not  act  the  part  of  an  impartial  Spec- 
tor,  if  I  dedicated  the  following  papers  to  one  who 
mot  of  the  most  consummate  and  most  acknow- 
KCd  merit, 

none  but  a  person  of  a  finished  character  can  be 
proper  patron  of  a  work  which  endeavours  to  culti- 
te  and  polish  human  life,  by  promoting  virtue  and 
pwledge,  and  by  recommending  whatsoever  may 
[either  nseliil  or  ornamental  to  society. 
I  know  that  the  homage  I  now  pay  you,  is  offering 
■ind  of  violence  to  one  who  is  as  solicitous  to 
hn  applause,  as  he  is  assiduous  to  deserve  it.  But, 
t  Lord,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  particular  in  which 
prprudence  will  be  always  disappointed, 
While  justice,  candour,  equanimity,  a  zeal  for  the 
id  of  your  country,  and  the  most  persuasive  elo- 
ince  in  bringing  over  others  to  it,  are  valuable 
mncdouB :  you  are  not  to  expect  that  the  public 
1  ao  far  comply  with  your  inclinations,  as  to  for- 
|r  celebrating  such  extraordinary  qualities.  It  is 
pain  that  you  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  your 


■hare  of  merit  in  the  many  national 
you  have  effected.     Do  what  you  will,  the  pwml 
age  will  be  talking  of  your  virtues,  though  poatait)  ; 
alone  will  do  them  justice. 

Other  men  pass  through  oppositions  and 
tending  interests  in  the  ways  of  ambition;  but  yon 
great  abilities  have  been  invited  to  power,  and  irapot- 
tuned  to  accept  of  advancement.  Nor  is  it  itiwp 
that  this  should  happen  to  your  Lordship,  who  couK 
bring  into  the  service  of  your  sovereign  the  arts  am 
policies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ;  as  we!! » 
the  most  exact  knowledge  of  our  own  constitutiM 
in  particular,  and  of  the  interests  of  Europe  in  ^ 
neral;  to  wEiich  I  must  also  add,  a  certain  digmtf 
in  yourself,  that  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  has  been  al- 
ways equal  to  those  great  honours  which  havebeo 
conferred  upon  you. 

It  is  very  well  known  how  much  the  church  m 
to  you,  in  the  most  dangerous  day  it  ever  saw,  I 
of  the  arraignment  of  ita  prelates  ;  and  how  far 
civil  power,  in  the  late  and  present  reign,  bu  h 
indebted  to  your  counsels  and  wisdom. 

But  to  enumerate  the  great  advantages  which 
public  has  received  from  your  administration,  '"0" 
be  a  more  proper  work  for  a  history,  than  fof 
address  of  this  nature. 

Your  Lordship  appears  as  great  in  your  f^ 
■life,  as  in  the  most  important  offices  which  youk*^ 
torne.     I  would,  therefore,  rather  choose  to  sp» 
of  the  pleasure  you  afford  all  who  are  admittM '     j 
your  conversation,  of  your  elegant  taste  b  all  ™    K 
polite  arts  of  learning,  of  your  great  humanity  if    ^ 
complacency' of  manners,  and  of  the  sufpriaing 
fluence  which  is  pecuUar  to  you,  in  making;  c       . 
one  who  converses  with  your  Lordship  prefer  J*'    W 
himself,  without  thinking  the  less  meanly  of  lii* 
talents,     But  if  1  should  take   notice  of  all 
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be  observed  in  your  Lordship,  I  should  have 
g  new  to  say  upon  any  other  character  of 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  devoted, 
Most  obedient  humble  servant. 

The  Spectator. 


I 


CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 
lY  LORD. 
ITUDE  of  manners  and  studies  iii  usually  meo' 

as  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  anection 
Bteem;  but  the  passionate  veneration  I  have 
ur  Lordship,  I  think  flows  from  an  admiration 
Jities  in  you,  of  which,  in  the  whole  course  of 
papers,  I  have  acknowledged  myself  incapable. 

I  busy  myself  as  a  stranger  upon  earth,  and 
'etend  to  no  other  than  being  a  looker-on,  you 
QspicuDus  in  the  busy  and  polite  world,  both 

world  of  men,  and  that  of  letters.  While  I 
ent  and  unobserved  in  public  meetings,  you 
imired  by  all  that  approach  you,  as  the  life 
;enius  of  the  conversation.  What  a  happy 
iction  of  different  talents  meets  in  him  whose 

discourse  is  at  once  animated  by  the  strengUi 
tree  of  reason,  and  adorned  with  all  the  graces 
imbetlishments  of  will    When  learning  irra- 

common  life,  it  is  then  in  its  highest  use  and 
:tion  ;  and  it  is  to  such  as  your  Lordship,  that 
:iences  owe  the  esteem  which  they  have  with 


r 


the  active  part  of  mankind.     Knowledg;e 
in  recluse  meti,  is  like  that  sort  of  lanten 
hides  him  who  carries  it,  and  serves  only 
through  secret  and  gloomy  paths  of  Ma  " 
in  the  possession  of  a  man  of  business, 
torch  in  the  hand  of  one  who  is  willing  anj 
shew  those   who  were  bewildered  the  wa 
leads  to  their  prosperity  and  welfare.     A 
concern  for  your  country,  and  a  passion 
thing  which  is  truly  great  and  noble,  are 
tuate  all  your  life  and  actions ;  and  I  hope 
forgive  me  when  I  have  an  ambition  this  Im 
be  placed  in  the  library  of  so  good  a  judge 
is  valuable — in  that  library  where  the  choii 
that  it  will  not  be  a  disparagement  to  be  I 
est  author  in  it.     Forgive  me,  my  Lord,  i! 
this  occasion  of  telling  all  the  world  how  i 
love  and  honour  you ;  and  that  I  am,  wit 
most  gratitude  for  aU  your  favours. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 

Most  obedient,  and  most  humble  si 

The  Spec! 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  BOYli 

'SIB, 
As  the  professed  design  of  this  work  is 
its  readers  in  general,  without  giving  offeno 
particular  person,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fit 

•  Yoimgeif   son  ot  ChatlES,   Lord   Clifford,    and 
Lord  C»rlctoii. 
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t  a  patron  for  it  as  yourself,  there  being  none 
s  merit  13  more  universally  acknowledged  by 
FiH  parlies,  and  who  has  made  himself  more  friends, 
ud  fewer  enemies.   Yonr  great  abilities  and  unques- 
tioned integrity  in  those  high   employments  which 
I  joa  have  passed  through,  vrould  not  have  been  able 
te  have  ndsed  you  this  general  approbation,  had 
I.  the;  not  been  accompanied  with  that  moderation 
I   in  a  high  fortune,  and  that  afiabihty  of  manners, 
I  vbicli  are  so  conspicuous  through  all  parts  of  your 
J  ^fe.     Your  aversion  to  any  ostentatious  arts  of  set- 
Ulfag  to  shew  those  great  services  which  you  have 
\ .  ms  the  public,  has  not  likewise  a  little  coDtributed 
to  that  universtd  acknowledgment  which  is  paid  you 
by  your  country. 

The  consideration  of  this  part  of  your  character, 
U  that  which  hinders  me  from  enlarging  on  those 
extraordinary  talents,  which  have  given  you  so  great 
ft  figure  in  the  British  senate,  as  well  as  in  that  ele- 
gwce  and  politeness  which  appear  in  your  more 
Ktiied  conversation.  I  should  be  unpardonable  if, 
ifter  what  I  have  said,  I  should  longer  detain  you 
with  an  address  of  this  nature  :  1  cannot,  however, 
■include  it,  without  acknowledging  those  great  obli- 
glllons  which  you  have  laid  upon, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

The  Spectatok. 


1 


J 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 
MY  LORD,  1 

Ab  it  is  natural  to  hare  a  fondness  for  what  hH4| 
us  much  time  and  attention  to  produce,  t  hope)) 
Grace  will  forgive  mj  endeavour  to  preserve  ll 
work  from  oblivion,  by  affixing  to  it  your  n 
ble  name. 

I  shall  not  here  presume  to  mention  theil 
passages  of  your  life,  which  are  celebrated  bjt 
whole  age,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  dn  aKH 
eablime  pens ;  but  if  1  could  convey  you  to  poit  li 
ritj  in  your  private  character,  and  describe  tbe  it 
ture,  the  behaviour,  and  aspect,  of  the  Duko< 
Marlboi'ough,  1  question  not  but  it  wonld  filt  1 
reader  with  more  agreeable  images,  and  pve  hid 
more  delightful  entertainment  than  what  can' 
found  in  the  following,  or  any  other  book- 
One  cannot  indeed  without  offence  to  yon 
observe,  that  you  excel  the  rest  of  mankiiid  iai 
least,  as  well  as  the  greatest  endowment*, 
were  it  a  circumstance  to  be  mentioned,  if 
graces  and  attractions  of  your  person  were  not  i  g 
only  pre-eminence  you  have  above  others,  which 
left  almost  unobserved  by  greater  writers. 

Yet  how  pleasing  wonld  it  be  to  those  who  it 
read  the  surprising  revolutions  in  your  story,  t» 
made  acquainted  with  your  ordinary  life  and  depi 
ment!  How  pleasing  would  it  be  to  hear  thj*' 
same  man,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  «i 
tries  of  all  that  had  opposed  the  cause  of  libe 
and  struck  a  terror  into  the  armies  of  France,  h 
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le  midBt  of  his  high  station,  a  behaviour  as  gentle 
I  usual  in  the  first  steps  towiuds  greatness !  Aad 
were  possible  to  express  that  easy  grandeur, 
'h.  did  at  once  persuade  and  command ;  it  would 
lar  as  clearly  to  those  to  come,  as  it  does  to  his 
emporaries,  that  all  the  great  events  which  were 
Lght  to  pass  under  the  conduct  of  ao  well-go- 
leda  spirit,  were  the  blessings  of  Hearen  upon  wis- 
1  and  valour;  and  all  which  seem  adverse  fell  out 
ivtne  permission,  which  we  are  not  to  search  into. 
on  have  passed  that  i^ear  of  life  wherein  the  most 
I  aad  fortunate  captain,  before  your  time,  de- 
ed he  had  lived  long  enough  both  to  nature  and 
lory ;  and  your  Grace  may  make  that  reflection 
>  much  more  justice.  He  spoke  it  after  he  had 
red  at  eiupire  by  a  usurpation  upon  those  whom 
lad  enslaved ;  but  the  Prince  of  Mindelhcim  may 
ice  in  a  sovereignty  which  was  the  gift  of  him 
M  dominions  he  had  preserved. 
Hory  established  upon  the  onbterrupted  success 
onourable  designs  and  actions,  is  not  subject  to 
botion;  nor  can  any  attempt  prevail  against 
Bt  m  the  proportion  which  the  narrow  circuit 
amour  bears  to  the  unlimited  extent  of  fame. 
7e  may  congratulate  your  Grace  not  only  upon 
r  high  achievements,  but  likewise  upon  the  happy 
cation  of  your  command,  by  which  your  glory  is 
out  of  the  power  of  fortune ;  and  when  your  per- 
aball  be  so  too,  that  the  Author  and  Disposer  of 
things  may  place  you  in  that  higher  mansion  of 
(and  immortality  which  is  prepared  for  good 
ces,  lawgivers,  and  heroes,  when  he  in  his  due 
•  removes  them  from  the  envy  of  mankbd,  is  the 
tty  prayer  of, 
'"y  Lord,  your  Grace's  most  obedient, 

Most  devoted,  humble  servant. 

The  Spectator. 
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THE  EARL  OF  WHARTON. 
MY  LORD, 

The  author  of  the  Spectator,  having  prefixed  b 
each  of  his  volumes  the  name  of  gome  great  pe 
to  whom  he  has  particular  obligations,  lays  his  i 
to  your  Lordship's  patronage  upon  the  sameacc 
I  must  cDufess,  my  Lord,  had  not  1  already  leo 
great  instances  of  your  favour,  1  should  have 
afraid  of  submitting  a  work  of  this  nature  to 
peruBaL  You  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
the  characters  of  men,  and  all  the  parts  of  h 
life,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  least  misrepTes 
tion  of  them  to  escape  your  notice.  It  is  your  I 
ship's  particular  distinction  that  you  are  mas 
the  whole  compass  of  business,  and  have  signi 
yourself  in  all  the  different  scenes  of  it.  W 
mire  some  for  the  dignity,  others  for  the  popii 
of  their  behaviour;  some  for  their  clearness  of 
ment,  others  for  their  happiness  of  expression ; 
for  the  laying  of  schemes,  and  others  for  the  pi 
of  them  in  execntiun.  It  is  your  Lordship  o  ' 
enjoys  these  several  talents  united,  and  thJ  "' 
great  perfection  as  others  possess  them  sin 
enemies  acknowledge  this  great  extent  in  j 
ship's  character,  at  the  same  time  that  they  fl! 
utmost  industry  and  invention  to  derogate  (r 
But  it  is  for  your  honour  that  those  who  are  no^ 
enemies  were  always  so.  You  have  acted  in  so 
consistency  with  yourself,  and  promoted  the  in1 
of  your  country  id  bo  uniform  a  manner,  thai 
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fie  who  would  mis  represent  your  generous  designs 
the  public  good,  cannot  but  approve  the  steadi- 
E  and  intrepidity  with  which  you  pursue  them. 
B  a  most  sensible  pleasure  to  me  that  1  have  this 
ottunity  of  professing  myself  one  of  your  great 
nirers,  and,  in  a  very  particular  manner. 
My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 

And  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 
The  Spectator. 


I- 


THE  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 


I 


MY  LORD,  1T12-13, 

liY  many  favours  and  civilities  (received  from 
I  in  a  private  capacity)  which  I  have  no  other 
f  to  acknowledge,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  this  pre- 
^tion  ;  but  the  justice  I,  as  a  Spectator,  owe 
r  character,  places  me  above  the  want  of  an  ex- 
e.  Candour  and  openness  of  heart,  which  shine 
Jlyour  words  and  actions,  exact  the  highest  es- 
n  &om  all  who  have  the  honour  to  know  you ; 
1  a  winning  condescension  to  all  subordinate  to 
L  made  business  a  pleasure  to  those  who  executed 
Bder  you,  at  the  same  time  that  it  heightened  her 
Jesty's  favour  to  all  those  who  had  the  happiness 
laving  it  conveyed  through  your  hands.  A  secre- 
>  of  state,  in  the  interest  of  mankind,  joined  with 
;  of  his  fellow-subjects,  accomplished  with  a  great 
lity  and  elegance  in  all  the  modem  as  well  as 
ent  languages,  was  a  happy  and  proper  member 
ministry,  by  whose  services  your  sovereign  ia  in 
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BO  high  and  flourishing  a  coaditioD,  as  makes  sU 
other  princeB  and  potentates  powerful  or  inconsidu- 
able  in  Europe,  as  tliey  are  friends  or  enemies  to 
Great  Britain.  The  importance  of  those  great  events 
which  happened  during  that  administration  in  which 
your  Lordship  bore  so  important  a  charge,  will  beac- 
knowledged  as  long  as  time  shall  endure.  I  ahall 
not  therefore  attempt  to  rehearse  those  illustrioie 
passages,  but  give  this  application  a  more  private 
and  particular  turn,  in  desiring  your  Lordship  would 
continue  your  favour  and  pationage  to  me,  as  pu 
are  a  gentleman  of  the  most  polite  Uterature,  wi 
perfectly  accomplished  in  the  kiiowledge  of  boob* 
and  men,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  beseech  your 
indulgence  to  the  following  leaves,  and  the  author  of 
thera  ;  who  is,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  respefl, 
My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  obliged. 

Obedient,  and  humble  servant, 

The  Spectatob.    j 


MR.  METHUENt. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  take  an  opportunity  « 
publishing  the  gratitude  I  owe  you  for  the  (hW  s 

■  Hi>  lonliliip  1VB9  IKo  founder  o{  the  tplendid  aei  "^ 
vslaable  library  at  Althorp, 

t  AflewatdSirPaulM«huen,KDighlof  UieDMh.   ThiinJ 
iageiiious  gentlemaa,  whilst  ambaeiador  at  the  coail  of  fOfOr; 
concluded  lie  famons  commerciHl  treaty  which  bears  hii  i^    - 
Bod  in  the  same  cspacily,  at  the  court  of  Saroy,  eierled  tt""  «« 
'nobly  as  »  military  hero.  *■  - 
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?  me  in  your  friendship  and  familiaritj.  I 
Mjknowledge  to  you  Uiat  1  have  often  had 
ly  thoughts,  when  I  have  endeavoured  to 
lome  parts  of  these  discourses,  the  character 
l-iUitured,  honest,  and  accomplished  gentle- 
at  aucfa.  representations  give  my  reader  an 
1  person  blameless  only,  or  only  laudable 
perfections  as  extend  no  farther  than  to  his 
ite  advantage  and  reputation, 
len  I  speak  of  you,  I  celebrate  one  who  has 
lappiness  of  possessing  also  those  qualities 
ike  a  man  useful  to  society,  and  of  having 
Ttunities  of  exerting  them  in  the  most  con- 
manner, 

real  part  you  had,  as  British  ambassador, 
ing  and  cultivating  the  advantageous  com- 
tween  the  courts  of  England  and  Portugal, 
lased  you  the  lasting  esteem  of  all  who  un- 
the  business  of  either  nation, 
personal  excellences  which  are  overrated 
dinary  world,  and  too  much  neglected  by  , 
,  you  have  applied  with  the  justest  skill  and 
..  The  most  graceful  address  in  horseman- 
ihe  use  of  the  sword,  and  in  dancing,  has 
iloyed  by  you  as  lower  arts ;  and  as  they 
isioaatly  served  to  cover  or  introduce  the 

vskilml  minister. 

ur  abilities  have  not  appeared  only  in  one 
When  it  was  your  province  to  act  as  her 

minister  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  at  that 
mped,  you  accompanied  that  gallant  prince 
U  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  and  shared 
e  the  dangers  of  that  glorious  day  in  which 
red  his  capital.  As  far  as  it  regards  per- 
lities,  you  attained,  in  that  one  hour,  the 
lilitary  reputation.  The  behaviour  of  our 
n  the  action,  and  the  good  offices  done  the 
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vanquished  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
gave  both  the  conqueror  and  the  captive  the  moat 
lively  examples  of  the  courage  and  generosity  of  the 
nation  he  represented. 

Your  friends  and  corapanionH  in  your  absence  fre- 
quently talk  these  things  of  you ;  and  you.  caanot 
hide  from  us  (by  the  most  discreet  silence  in  any 
thing  which  regards  yourself)  that  the  frank  enter- 
tatnment  we  have  at  your  table,  your  eaay  conde- 
scension in  little  incidents  of  mirth  and  diversion, 
and  general  complacency  of  manners,  are  far  from 
being  the  greatest  obligations  we  have  to  you.  I 
do  assure  you,  there  is  not  one  of  your  friends  htu 
a  greater  sense  of  your  merit  in  general,  and  of  lit 
favours  you  every  day  do  us,  than,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 


^^V       wii 

^^^■»HE  seven 


Ric 


ARD  Steele. 


WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB,  ESQ'. 

HE  seven  former  volumes  of  the  Spectator  hi 
been  dedicated  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fi 
sons  of  the  age,  I  take  leave  to  inscribe^  this  e 
and  last  to  you,  as  to  a  gentleman  who  t 
been  ambitious  of  appearing  in  the  best  coi 

You  are  now  wholly  retired  from  the  busy  pi 
mankind,  and  at  leisure  to  reflect  upon  your  p 

*  Gcneialiy  supposed  to  lie  Colonel  Cleland. 

t  This  dedicalioQ  it  auapccted  to  bare  been  writ 

Budgell,  wbo  might  have  better  dedicded  it  to  W 
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Ibievements;  for^ich  reason  I  look  upon  yon  as 
berson  very  well  qualified  for  a  dedication. 
'I  may  possibly  disappoint  my  readers,  and  your- 
if  too,  if  I  do  not  endeavour  on  this  occasion  to 
fcke  the  world  acquainted  with  your  virtues.  And 
Ire,  Sir,  I  shall  not  compliment  you  upon  your 
Mh,  person,  or  fortune;  nor  on  any  other  the  like 
itfections  which  you  possess,  whether  you  will  or 
H;  but  shall  only  touch  upon  those  which  are  of 
fiir  own  acquiring,  and  in  which  every  one  must 
low  you  have  a  real  merit. 

Tour  janty  air  and  easy  motion,  the  volubility  of 
Bit  discourse,  the  suddenness  of  your  laugh,  the 
Ana^ment  of  your  snuiF-box,  with  the  whiteness 
Fyour  hands  and  teeth  (which  have  justly  gained 
ju  the  envy  of  the  most  polite  part  of  the  male 
twld,  and  the  love  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the 
Rnale)  are  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  your  own  per- 
mal  genius  and  application. 

You  are  formed  for  these  accomplishments  by  a 
qjpy  turn  of  nature,  and  have  finished  yourself  in 
Mm  by  the  utmost  improvements  of  art.  A  man 
liat  is  defective  in  either  of  these  qualifications 
nhatever  may  be  the  secret  ambition  of  his  heart) 
lost  never  hope  to  make  the  figure  you  have  done, 
Biongthe  fashionable  part  of  his  species.  It  is  there- 
Bre  no  wonder  we  see  such  multitudes  of  aspiring 
Imitg  men  fall  short  of  you  in  all  these  beanties  of 
lour  character,  notwithstanding  the  study  and  prac- 
ieeof  them  is  the  whole  business  of  their  lives.  But 
Ineed  not  tell  you  that  the  free  and  disengaged  be- 
laviour  of  a  fine  gentleman  makes  as  many  awkward 
Kftiu,  as  the  easiness  of  your  favourite  hath  made 
luijud  poets. 

At  present  you  are  content  to  aim  all  your  charms 
■  your  own  spouse,  without  farther  thought  of  mis- 
lliief  to  any  others  of  the  sex.     I  know  you  had  for- 
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_'ly  a  very  great  contempt  fov  that  pedantic, 
mortals  who  call  tliemselves  philosopheis ; 
,,t,  to  your  honour  be  it  spoken,  there  is  not  a 
a  them  all  could  have  belter  acted  up  to  their  __ 
in  one  of  the  most  important  pointa  oflifti 
I,  La  that  generous  disregard  of  popular  opi"" 
ruich  you  shewed  some  years  ago,  when  you  c 
ryour  wife  an  obscure  young  woman,  who 
It  indeed  pretend  to  an  ancient  family,  but 
certainly  aa  many  forefathers  as  any  lady  in 
land,  if  she  could  but  reckon  up  their  names. 

1  must  own  I  conceived  very  extraordinary  hopei 
of  you  from  the  moment  that  you  confessed  your  agJ, 
and  fram  eight-and-forty  (where  you  had  stuck  » 
many  years)  very  ingeniously  stepped  into  yourgianJ 
climacteric.  Your  deportment  baa  since  been  "eiT 
venerable  and  becoming.  If  I  am  rightly  infonneiL 
you  make  aregular  appearance  every  quarter-sesaioo 
among  your  brothers  of  the  quortun ;  and  if  ^lii^ 
go  on  as  they  do,  stand  fair  for  being  a  colonel « 
the  militia.  I  am  told  that  your  time  passes  aw»j 
—  agreeably  in  the  aniusementa  of  a  country  liff> 
it  ever  did  in  the  gallantries  of  the  town;  wi 
t  you  now  take  as  much  pleasure  in  the  planting 
of  young  trees,  aa  you  did  formerly  in  the  cuttisE 
down  of  your  old  ones.  In  short,  we  hear  fromifl 
hands  that  you  are  thoroughly  reconciled  to  youi 
dirty  acres,  and  have  not  too  much  wit  to  look  iaU) 
your  own  esUle. 

After  having  spoken  thus  much  of  my  patron,  1 

must  take  the  privilege  of  an  author  in  saying  aotoe- 

ihing  of  myself.     I  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to  add, 

""   '  I  have  purposely  omitted  setting  those  marks  lo 

end  of  every  paper,  which  appeared  in  my  fw- 

volumes,  that  you  may  have  an  opportunitj "' 

wing  Mrs.  Honeycomb  the  shrewdness  i 

n$[HijectureB,  by  ascribing  every  speculation  I 
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ithor ;  though  you  know  how  often  many 
critics  in  style  and  sentiments  have  very 
ly  erred  in  this  particular,  before  they  were 
lie  secret.     1  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

The  Spectator, 


i 


OKSELLER  TO  THE  READER. 


lix  hundred    and  thirty-second  Spectator  I 

r  will  find  an  account  of  the  rise  of  this  I 

d  last  volume. 

not  been  able  to  prevail  npon  the  several 

n  who  were  concerned  in  this  work  to  let 

mt  the  world  with  their  names. 

IS  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader, 

ther  papers  which  have  appeared  under  the 

e  Spectator,  since  the  closing  of  this  eighth 

rere  written  by  any  of  those  gentlemen  who 

id  in  this  or  the  former  volumes. 


iiit 


i: 
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a  niiJ]  a  Hash  begioi,  and  rnds  in  4moke ; 

other  ontof  imoke  brings  glorioui  Itgbt, 

1  ^wilboat  raisiDg  cipectalioii  high) 

pnies  us  wilh  dazzling  mliactea. — RoacoiiMON. 

VE  observed,  thai  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a 
f'ah  pleasure,  till  he  knows  whether  the  writer 
e  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  cho- 
iBposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other 
laiB  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very 
o  the  right  understanding  of  an  author.     To 

tluB  curiosity,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  reader, 
[n  this  paper  and  my  next,  as  prefatory  dis- 
i  to  my  following  writings,  and  shall  give  some 
t  in  them  of  the  several  persons  that  are  en- 
in  this  work.  As  the  chief  trouble  of  compi- 
gesting,  and  correcting,  will  fall  to  my  share, 

do  myself  the  justice  to  open  the  work  with 
n  history. 

IS  bora  to  a  small  hereditary  estate,  which, 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  village  where  it  lies, 
aundcd  by  the  same  hedges  and  ditches  in 
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William  the  Conqueror's  time  that  it  is  at  present,  I 
and  has  been  delivered  down  from  father  lo  uiii  I 
whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  I 
a  single  field  or  meadow,  during  the  space  of  ai  I 
hundred  yeai's.     There  rana  a  story  in  the  familyi  I 
that  when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child  of  me 
aboutthreemonthSjshedreamedthat  she  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  judge.   Whether  this  might  proceed  from 
a  lawsuit  which  was  then  depending  in  the  family,  ' 
or  my  father's  being  a  justice  of  the  peace,  I  cannut  ' 
determine ;  for  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  it  pre- 
saged any  dignity  that  I  should  arrive  at  in  my  laVM 
life,  though  that  was   Uie  interpretation  which  the 
neighbourhood  put  upon  it.     The  gravity  of  roy  be- 
haviour at  my  first  appearance  in  the  world,  and  al 
the  time  that  I  sucked,  seemed  to  favour  my  mothec's 
dream  ;  for,  as  she  has  often  told  me,  I  threw  affay 
my  rattle  before  I  was  two  months  old,  and  would 
not  make  use  of  my  coral  until  they  had  taken  awaj 
the  bells  from  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  being  nolhiag 
in  it  remarkable,  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I 
find,  that  during  my  nonage,  I  had  the  reputation  of 
a  very  sullen  youth,  but  was  always  a  favourite  of 
ray  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  say,  '  that  my  parts 
were  soUd,  and  would  wear  well.'  I  had  not  been 
long  at  the  university,  before  I  distinguished  my»t\t 
by  a  most  profound  silence  ;  for  during  the  space  of 
eight  years,  excepting  in  the  public  exercises  of  the 
college,  I  scarce  uttered  the  quantity  of  a  hundred 
words;  and  indeed  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
spoke  three  sentences  together  in  my  whole  life. 
Whilst  T  was  in  this  learned  body,  I  applied  myself 
with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies,  that  there  ar* 
very  few  celebrated  books,  either  in  the  learned  or  dw 
[  modern  tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  withi 
Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  resolved  Ic 
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ato  foreign  countries,  and  therefore  left  the 
ty  with  the  character  of  an  odd  una.ccounta-' 
)w,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  learning,  if  I 
lutshew  it.  An  insatiable  thirst  after  know- 
uried  me  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in 
lerewas  any  thing  new  or  strange  to  be  seen; 
Buch  a  degree  was  my  curiosity  raised,  that 
read  the  controversies  of  some  great  men  con- 

the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I  made  a  voyage 
td  Cairo,  on  purpose  to  take  the  measure  of 
lid :  and  as  soon  as  1  had  set  myself  right 

particular,  returned  to  my  native  country 
sat  satisfaction*. 

e  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where 
3quently  seen  in  most  public  places,  though 
e  not  above  half  a  dozen  of  my  select  friends 
ow  me ;  of  whom  my  next  paper  shall  give  a 
iFticular  account.  Tliere  is  no  place  of  gene- 
rt  wherein  I  do  not  often  make  my  appear- 
sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  into 
1  of  politicians  at  Will's,  and  listening  with 
ttention  to  the  narratives  that  are  made  in 
ttle  circular  audiences.  Sometimes  I  smoke 
It  Child'sfi  3.nd  while  I  seem  attentive  to  no- 
lit  the  Postman,  overhear  the  conversation  of 
bleinthe  room.  I  appear  on  Sunday  nights  at 
les's  coffee-house,  and  sometimes  join  the  lit- 
mittee  of  politics  in  the  inner-room,  as  one  who 
here  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face  is  like- 
ry  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa-tree, 
he  theatres  both  of  Drury-lane  and  the  Hay- 
Ihave  been  taken  for  a  nnerchant  upon  the 

rcauD  OD  Mr.  Gtcaves,  ind  his  book  enlilJeil  PjrBmido- 

r»  coffee-house  waa  in  St.  Panl's  diurcli-yard,  aud  the 
Iho  oiergj ;  Si.  James's  stood  then  whcra  it  does  now  ; 
'l  WB>  in  Changc-nlleyi  anii  (he  Ruse  taveni  was  uu 
leofTemple-bar, 
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L  exchange  for  above  these  ten  yeara,  and  goide 

^^H  pass  for  a  Jew  hi  the  assembly  of  stock-jobh 
^^K  Jonathan's.    In  short,  wherever  I  see  a  cluster  i    ^ 
^^^B  nle,  I  always  mix  with  them,  though  I  never  openi 
^^^1  Ups  but  in  my  own  club, 

^^Hy     Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  Spectatari 
^^Kl  mankind  than  as  one  of  the  species,  by  whidi 
^|Hl  1  have  made  myself  a  speculative  statesman,  sol 
^^^*  merchant,  and  artiaan,  without  ever  tneddli 
I  any  practical  part  in  life.     1  am  very  well  vei 

the  theory  of  ahusband,  or  afather,  and  can  < 
the  errors  in  the  economy,  businegs,  and  dive 
I  others,  better  than  those  who  are  engag 

as  standers-by  discover  blots,  which  are  apt 
cape  those  who  are  in  the  game.  I  never  ei 
any  party  with  violence,  and  am  resolved  to 
an  exact  neutrality  between  the  Whigs  and 
unless  I  shall  be  forced  to  declare  myself  by  the  —  . 
tihties  of  either  side.  In  short,  I  have  acted  in  all 
the  parts  of  my  life  as  a  looker-on,  which  is  Ihechfr 
racter  I  intend  to  preserve  in  this  paper, 

I  have  given  the  reader  just  so  much  of  my  hisW/y 

K^d  character,  as  to  let  him  see  I  am  not  alto^thet 

Inqualified  for  the  business  I  have  undertaken.   As 

'm  other  particulars  in  my  life  and  adventures,  I  shall 

iBert  them  in  following  papers,  as  I  shall  see  Dcca- 

km.    In  the  mean  time,  when  1  consider  how  miM:!i 

rhave  seen,  read,  and  heard,  I  begin  to  blame  my 

Mm  taciturnity  ;  and  since  I  have  neither  time  nor 

Inclination  to  communicate  the  fulness  of  my  heitl 

"Hi  ^speech,  I  am  resolved  to  do  it  in  wiilmg,  andw 

int  myself  out,  if  possible,  before  I  die,     I  lia»B 

len  often  told  by  my  friends,  that  it  is  pity  so  many 

gseful  discoveries  which  I  have  made  should  be  in 

e  possession  of  a  sJlent  man.     For  this  reason, 

fierefore,  I  shall  publish  a  sheet-full  of  thoughti 

Kfrery  morning,  for  the  benefit  of  my  contemptirs- 
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nd  if  1  can  any  way  contribute  to  the  diver' 
improvement  of  the  country  in  which  I  live, 
leave  it  when  I  am  summoned  out  of  it,  witli 
ret  satisfactioQ  of  thinking  that  I  have  not 

e  are  three  very  material  points  which  I 
)t  spoken  to  in  this  paper ;  and  which,  for 
important  reasons,  I  must  keep  to  myself,  at 
r  some  time  :  I  mean  an  account  of  my  name, 
,  and  my  lodgings.  I  must  confess,  I  would 
my  reader  in  any  thing  that  is  reasonable  ; 
For  these  three  particulars,  though  I  am  sen- 
ley  might  tend  very  much  to  the  embellish- 
fmy  paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a  resolution 
municating  them  to  the  public.  They  would 
draw  me  out  of  that  obscurity  which  1  have 
ifor  many  years,  and  expose  me  in  public 
to  several  salutes  and  civilities,  which  have 
ways  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  for  the  greatest 
can  suffer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and  being 
at.  It  is  for  this  reason,  likewise,  that  I  keep 
mplesion  and  dress  as  very  great  secrets ; 
.  it  is  not  impossible  but  1  may  make  disco- 
of  both  in  the  progress  of  the  work  I  have 
nken. 

r  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself,  I 
1  to-morrow's  paper  give  an  account  of  those 
aen  who  arc  concerned  with  me  in  this  work; 

I  have  before  intimated,  a  plan  of  it  is  laid 
ncerted  (as  all  other  matters  of  importance 

a  club.  However,  as  ray  friends  have  en- 
me  to  stand  in  the  front,  those  who  have  a 
0  correspond  with  me  may  direct  their  letters 
Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buckley's,  in  Little  Britain. 
nust  farther  acquaint  the  reader,  that  though 
lb  meets  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we 
ppointed  a  committee  to  sit  every  night  for 


_B  inspection  of  all  such  papers  as  may  conUl 
o  the  advancement  of  the  public  weal.—  " 
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The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Wortst- 
terehire,  of  an  ancient  descent,  a  baronet,  hia  nSM 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  His  great  grandfather  wu 
invenlorof  that  famous  country-dance  which  19  cdlw 
after  him.  All  who  know  that  shire  are  vere  Wl 
acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Roger. 
He  is  a  gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  his  beha- 
viour, but  his  singularitiea  proceed  from  his  good 
sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  llie  manners  «f  liw 
world,  only  as  he  thinlts  the  world  is  in  the  wrong- 
However,  this  humour  creates  him  no  enemies,  fit 
he  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy;  bhI 
his  being  nnconlined  to  modes  and  forms,  lasJM 
him  but  the  rea<jier  and  more  capable  to  please  ana 
oblige  all  who  know  him.  Wlien  he  is  in  town,  he 
lives  in  Soho-square*.  It  is  said,  he  keeps  himself 
a  bachelor  by  rcasan  he  was  crossed  in  love  bj  » 
perverse  beautiful  widow  of  the  nert  county  to  lum. 
Before  this  disappointment,  Sir  Roger  was  what  you 
call  a  fine  gentleman,  had  often  supped  with  my  Lord 
Rochester,  and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a  due) 
Opon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and  kicked  bully  DiW- 
Bont  in  a  public  cofiee-house  for  calling  him  young- 

'  Al  that  lime  the  gcntcelpsl  part  or  the  (own. 

t  This  fcljow  waa  n  noted  sharper,  swaggerer,  and  dcbiucla 
about  town,  at  Ihe  time  here  pointed  out;  he  uxb  "I'li  knuon"' 
Bltckfriars,  and  its  then  iaTiimoDB  putliru!^. 
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ut  being  ili-used  by  the  above-mentioned 
le  was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
igh,  bis  temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at 

over  it,  he  grew  careless  of  himself,  and 
essed  afterward.     He  continues  to  wear  a 

doublet  of  the  same  cut  that  were  in  fashion 
036  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his  merry  hu- 
e  tells  ua,  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times 

first  wore  it.  It  is  said  Sir  Roger  grew 
n  his  desires  after  he  had  forgot  his  cruel 
nsomuch  that  it  is  reported  he  has  frequently 

in  point  of  chastity  with  beggars  and  gip- 
t  this  is  looked  upon,  by  his  fnends,  ratb^r 
r  of  raillery  than  truth.  He  is  now  in  his 
h  year,  cheerful,  gay,  and  hearty;  keeps  a 
inse  both  in  town  and  country;  a  great 
mankind  ;  but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast 
ahaviour,  that  he  is  rather  beloved  than  es- 

nants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied, 
oung  women  profess  love  to  him,  and  the 
len  are  glad  of  his  company.  When  he 
7to  a  house  he  calls  the  servants  by  their 
jid  talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a  visit.  I 
;  omit,  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  justice  of  the 
that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a  quarter-session 
:at  abilities,  and  three  months  ago  gained 
I  applause,  by  explaining  a  passage,  in  the 
t. 

jentlemen  next  in  esteem  and  authority 
8  is  another  bachelor,  who  is  a  member  of 
ir  Temple,  a  man  of  great  probity,  wit,  and 
nding;  but  he  has  chosen  his  place  of  resi- 
ther  to  obey  the  direction  of  an  old  humour- 
her,  than  in  pursuit  of  his  own  inclinations, 
placed  there  to  study  the  laws  of  the  land, 
le  most  Ipaind  of  any  of  the  house  in  those 
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of  die  sUge.  Aristotle  and  Longious 
better  understood  by  him  than  Littleton 
The  father  senda  up  every  post  questions  relating 
marriage-articles,  leases  and  tenures,  in  the  n^ii- 
boui'hood ;  all  which  questiona  he  agrees  with 
attorney  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in  tlie  lui 
He  ia  atudying  the  passions  themselves  wht 
should  be  inquiring  into  the  debates  among 
which  arise  from  them.  He  knows  the  arg 
of  each  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
but  not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our  own  i 
No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  fool ;  but  none, 
his  iiltimate  friends,  know  he  has  a  great  deal  > 
This  turn  makes  him  at  once  both  disinterested 
^reeable.  As  few  of  his  thoughts  are  drawn  ftoj 
business,  they  are  most  of  them  fit  for  conversadoi. 
His  taste  for  books  is  a  little  too  just  for  the  age  he 
lives  in ;  he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very  few. 
His  familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners,  actioiu< 
and  writings  of  the  ancients,  mijces  him  a  very  de- 
licate observer  of  what  occurs  to  him  in  the  preseM 
world.  He  is  an  excellent  critic,  and  the  time  of 
the  play  is  his  hour  of  business ;  exactly  at  five  h* 
passes  through  New-Inu,  crosses  through  Russcl- 
court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Will's  till  the  play  be- 
gins; he  has  his  shoes  rubbed  and  his  periwig  pow- 
dered at  the  barber's  as  you  go  into  the  Rose,  tl 
is  for  the  good  of  the  audience  when  he  is  st 
a  play,  for  the  actors  have  an  ambition  to  please 
him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  ciiy 
of  London.  A  person  of  indefatigable  indostrj, 
strong  reason,  and  great  experience.  His  notioM 
of  trade  are  uoble  and  generous,  and  (as  every  li'!'' 
man  has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jesting,  viock 
vvould  make  no  great  figure  were  he  not  a  rich  max) 
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calls  tbe  sea  the  British  Common.  Ho  is  ac- 
Sinted  with  commerce  in  all  its  parts,  and  will 
1  yoii  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way  to 
lend  domiflion  by  arms ;  for  true  power  is  to  be 
t  by  arts  and  industry.  He  will  ofteu  argue,  that 
this  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated,  we 
Duld  gain  from  one  nation  ;  and  if  another,  from 
other.  I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence 
tkes  more  lasting;  acquisitions  than  valour,  and 
kt  sloth  has  ruined  more  nations  than  the  sword, 
i  abounds  in  several  fru^l  maxims,  amongst 
ddi  the  greatest  favourite  is,  '  A  penny  saved  is 
penny  got.'  A  general  trader  of  good  sense  is 
tasanter  company  than  a  general  scholar ;  and  Sir 
Idiew  having  a  natural  unaffected  eloquence,  the 
Npicuity  of  his  discourse  gives  the  same  pleasure 
kt  wit  would  in  another  man.  He  has  made  his 
rtnne  himself;  and  says  that  England  may  be 
ber  than  other  kingdorog,  by  as  plain  methods  as 
'hiiDGelf  is  richer  than  other  men;  though  at  the 
^  time  I  can  say  this  of  him,  that  there  is  not  a 
Ent  in  the  compass,  but  blows  home  a  ship  in 
Hch  he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  siU  Captain 
Wry*,  a  gentleman  of  great  courage,  good  «n- 
titanding,  but  invincible  modesty.  He  is  one  of 
we  that  deserve  very  well,  but  are  very  awkward 

putting  their  talents  within  the  observation  of 
CO  as  should  take  notice  of  them.  He  was  some 
ars  a  captain,  and  behaved  himself  with  great 
lUantry  in  several  engagements  and  at  several 
See ;  but  having  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  aud 
imgnext  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  way 

'  It  has  been  said,  tliat  Ihe  real  person  allnded  lo  under  Ibis 
W  was  C.   Kemppiifcll,  falbcr  of  the  Admu^l  Kem|ientell, 
'  i;  Rojal  George  of  100  guBj 
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of  life  in  which  no  man  can  lise  suitdi 
merit,  who  ia  not  something  of  a  courdt 
as  a  soldier.  1  have  heard  him  often  laV 
in  a  profession,  where  merit  is  placed  ia[< 
cuous  a  view,  impudence  should  get  tbl 
modesty.  When  he  Iisb  talked  to  this  | 
never  heard  him  raalie  a  sour  expression,  1| 
confess  that  he  left  the  world,  because  lu 
fit  for  it.  A  strict  honesty,  and  an  em 
hehaviour,  are  in  themselves  obstacles  t; 
must  press  through  crowds,  who  endeavt 
same  end  with  himself,  tlie  favour  of  a  cd 
He  will  however  in  his  way  of  talk  excuaq 
for  not  disposing  according  to  men's  da) 
quiring  into  it ;  for,  says  he,  thai  greal 
has  a  mind  to  help  me,  has  as  manj^ 
through  to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  cod 
therefore  he  will  conclude,  that  the  man  ^ 
make  a  figure,  especially  in  a  military  wajj 
oyer  all  false  modesty,  aad  assist  his  patf^ 
the  importunity  of  other  pretenders,  byi 
assurance  in  his  own  vindication.  He  M 
civil  cowardice  to  he  backward  in  assaa 
you  ought  to  expect,  as  it  is  a  military] 
slow  in  attacking  when  it  is  your  duty.  . 
candour  does  the  gentleman  speak  of  hi| 
others.  The  same  frankness  runs  throd 
conversation.  The  niiJitary  part  of  his  li^ 
nished  him  with  many  adventures,  ii^  tkf 
of  which  he  is  very  agreeable  to  the  conn 
he  is  never  overbearing,  though  accustom^ 
mand  men  in  the  utmost  degree  belowj 
ever  too  obsequious,  from  a  habit  of  ob^ 
highly  above  him. 

But  that  our  society  may  not  appeal 
humorists,  unacquainted  with  the  gallaq 
pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have  amongst  ua  tj 


eycomb*.  a  gentleman  who,  according  to 
,  should  be  in  the  decline  of  his  ht'e,  but 
'er  been  very  careful  of  his  person,  and 
A  a  very  easy  fortune,  time  has  made  but 
impression,  either  by  wrinkles  on  his  fore- 
traces  on  his  brain.  His  person  is  well 
id  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very  ready  at 
jf  discourse  with  which  men  usually  enter- 
!□.  He  has  all  his  life  dressed  very  well, 
mbers  habits  as  others  do  men.  He  can 
:n  one  speaks  to  him,  and  laughs  easily, 
the  history  of  every  mode,  and  can  in- 
firom  which  of  the  French  king's  wenches 
and  daughters  had  this  manner  of  curling 
that  way  of  placing  their  hoods ;  whose 
i  corered  by  such  a  sort  of  petticoat,  and 
ity  to  shew  her  foot  made  that  part  of  the 
short  in  such  a  year.  In  a  word,  all  his 
,on  and  knowledge  has  been  in  the  female 
Ls  other  men  of  his  age  will  take  notice  to 
such  a  minister  said  upon  such  and  such 
OB,  he  will  tell  you,  when  the  Duke  of 
1  danced  at  court,  such  a  woman  was  then 
nother  was  taken  with  him  at  the  head  of 
in  the  Park.  In  all  these  important  rela- 
lias  ever  about  the  same  time  received  a 
'  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  some  celebrated 
other  of  the  present  Lord  Such-a-one.  If 
of  a  young  commoner  that  said  a  lively 
e  house,  he  starts  up, '  He  has  good  blood 
QB,  Tom  Mirable  begot  him;  the  rogue 
;  in  that  aflair ;  tliat  young  fellow's  mo- 
me  more  like  a  dog  than  any  woman  I 
advances  to."  This  way  of  talking  of  his 
enlivens  the  conversation  among  us  of  a 

!«ii  nid  tbBt  a  Colonel  Clelaud  nas  lupposed  ti 
B  kbI  psnon  alluded  to  andcr  tbii  cbarscter. 
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more  sedate  turit ;  and  I  fiod  there  is  not  on 
company,  but  myself,  who  rarely  speak  at 
speaks  of  hira  as  of  that  sort  of  man,  who  is 
called  a  well-bred  fine  gentleman.  To  conclude 
character,  where  wonlen  aie  not  concerned,  he  * 
honest  worthy  man. 

1  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  bini, «} 
I  am  next  to  speak  of,  as  one  of  our  company; 
he  visits  us  but  seldom :  but  wheu  he  does,  ibi 
to  every  man  else  a  new  enjoyment  of  himsel&l 
ia  a  clergyman,  a  very  philosophic  man,  of 
learning,  great  sanctity  of  life,  and  the  moB 
good  breeding.     He  has  the  misfortune  to 
very  weak  constitution,  and  consequently, 
accept  of  such  cares  and  business  as  prefemeDll  n 
his  function  would  oblige  him  to ;  he  is  therefint 
among  divines  what  a  cliamber-counsellor  is  BDHMg 
lawyers.    The  probity  of  his  mind,  and  the  integri^ 
of  his  life,  create  him  followers,  as  being  eloquuU 
or  loud  advances  others.    He  seldom  introduces  ibe 
subject  he  speaks  upon  ;  but  we  are  so  far  gone  i» 
years,  that  lie  observes,  when  he  is  among  us,  ffl. 
earnestness  to  have  him  fall  on  some  divine  topift 
which  he  always  treats  with  much  authority,  as  ow 
who  has  no  interest  in  this  world,  as  one  who  ii 
hastening  to  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  cm- 
ceives  hope  from  his  decays  and  infirmities.    These 
e  my  ordinary  companions.— R. 
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if  one  of  my  rambles,  or  rather  speculations,  I 
Boked  into  tho  j^reat  hall,  where  the  bank  is  kept, 
a  little  pleased  to  see  the  directors,  se- 
,d  clerks,  with  all  the  other  members  of 
t  wealthy  corporation,  ranged  in  their  several  sta- 
ll, accoraing  to  the  parts  they  act,  in  that  just 
I  regular  economy.     This  revived  in  ray  memory 
many  discourses  which  1  had  both  read  and 
ird  concerning  the  decay  of  public  credit,  with 
methodsof  restoring- it,  and  which,  in  my  opinion. 
Me  always  been  defectivCjbecause  they  have  always 
een  made  with  an  eye  to  separate  interests,  and 
•i^  principles. 

Ine  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employ- 
lent  for  a  whole  night,  so  that  I  fell  insensibly  into 
I  kind  of  methodical  dream,  which  disposed  all  my 
'nitemplations  into  a  vision  or  allegory,  or  what 
iaethe  reader  shall  please  to  call  it. 

Methought  I  returned  to  the  great  hall,  where  I 
*8d  been  the  morning  before;  but  to  my  surprise, 
"Wead  of  the  company  that  I  left  there,  I  saw  to- 
fwda  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  beautiful  vii^n, 
*°^'ed  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Her  name  {aa  they  told 
■)  Was  Public  Credit.    The  walls,  instead  of  beins 


^^^^  ador 
~  man 
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adorned  with  pictures  and  maps,  were  hung  witii  | 
many  acts  of  parliament  written  in  golden  letten.  I 
At  the  upper  end  of  tlie  hall  was  the  magna  charla,  I 
with  the  act  of  uniforaiity  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  I 
act  of  toleration  on  the  left.     At  the  lower  end  of  ( 
the  hall  was  the  act  of  settlement,  which  was  placed 
full  iu  the  eye  of  the  virgin  that  sat  upon  the  tbro 
Both  the  sides  of  the  hall  were  covered  with  such 
acts  of  parliament  as  had  been  made  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  funds.     The  lady  seemed  to  set 
an  unspeakable  value  upon  these  several  pieces  of 
furniture,  insomuch  that  she  often  refreshed  her  eje 
with  them,  and  often  smiled  with  a  secret  pleasure, 
as  she  looked  upon  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
shewed  a  very  particular  uneasiness,  if  she  saw  any 
thing  approaching  that  might  hurt  them.     She  ap- 
peared, indeed,  infinitely  timorous  in  all  her  behli- 
viour  :  arid  whether  ic  was  from  the  delicacy  of  bet 
constitution,  or  that  she  was  troubled  with  vapours, 
as  I  was  afterward  told  by  one,  who  1  found  was 
none  of  her  well-wishers,  she  changed  colour,  and 
startled  at  every  thing  she  heard.    She  was  likewise 
(as  I  afterward  found)  a  greater  valetudinarian  than 
any  I  had  ever  met  with,  even  in  her  own  sex,  and 
subject  to  such  momentary  consumptions,  that,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  she  should  fall  away  from 
the  most  florid  complexion,  and  most  healthful  state 
of  body,  and  wither  into  a  skeleton.    Her  recoveries 
were  often  as  sudden  as  her  decays,  insomuch  that 
«he  would  revive  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wasting  dis- 
temper, into  a  habit  of  the  highest  health  and  vigour. 
1  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  observing  these 
quick  turns  and  changes  in  her  constitution.    There 
Bat  at  her  feet  a  couple  of  secretaries,  who  received 
every  hour  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which    , 
the  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  perpetually  read-  / 
ing  to  her ;  and  according  to  the  news  she  heard,  W  / 
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vhich  abe  was  exceedingly  attentive,  she  changed 
eolour,  and  discovered  many  symptoms  of  healtii 
or  sickness . 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags 
ofmoney,  which  were  piled  upon  one  another  so  high 
flat  they  touched  the  ceiling.  The  floor  on  her  right 
hand,  and  on  her  left,  was  covered  with  vast  sums 
of  gold  that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on  either  side  of  her. 
But  this  I  did  not  so  much  wonder  at,  when  1  heard, 
ipon  inquiry,  that  she  had  the  same  virtue  in  her 
HJch,  which  the  poets  tell  us  a  Lydian  king  was 
irraerly  possessed  of;  and  that  she  could  convert 
riifttever  she  pleased  into  that  precious  metal. 
After  a  little  dizziness,  and  confused  hurry  of 
ii^ht,  which  a  man  often  meets  with  in  a  dream, 
ithought  the  hall  was  alarmed,  the  doors  flew  open, 
i  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  hideous 
hantoniB  that  1  had  ever  seen  (even  in  a  dream)  be- 
that  time.  They  came  in  two  by  two,  though 
fltched  in  the  most  dissociable  manner,  and  mingled 
igether  in  a  kind  of  dance.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
escnbe  their  habits  and  persons,  for  which  reason 
■hall  only  inform  my  reader,  that  the  first  couple 
Tyranny  and  Anarchy,  the  second  were  Bl- 
and Atheism,  the  third  the  Genius  of  a  cora- 
mwealtL,  and  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-two 
tan  of  age*,  whose  name  I  could  not  learn.  He 
kd  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  which  in  the  dance 
e  often  brandished  at  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  a 
itizen,  who  stood  by  me,  whispered  in  my  ear,  that 
i  saw  a  SfKinge  in  nis  left  hand  f-  The  dauce  of 
}  many  jarring  natures  put  me  in  mind  of  the  sun, 
loon,  and  earth,  in  the  Rehearsal,  that  danced  to- 
ether  for  no  other  end  but  to  eclipse  one  another. 
■J«ie»SluBrt,  (he  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  bora  Judb  10, 
MB.  SecTit.No.  IBT. 
tTa  wipe  oul  Uib  national  debi. 


I^H  .  The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  what  has  t^H 
W^^  before  said,  that  the  lady  on  the  throne  would  ^^M 
'  been  almoBt  frightened  to  distraction,  had  aha^^H 

but  any  one  of  these  spectres ;  what  then  inuHt.^^H 
I  been  her  condition  when  she  saw  them  all  in  ^1)4^^| 

1h  She  fainted  and  died  away  at  the  sight.  ^^ 

^^^H            El  neque  jsiv  color  est  niiito  caodore  rubori ;  1 

^^^H            Nee  ligor,  et  viteg,  el  ijus  mutla  visa  plBcebant ,  | 

^^^B  Nee  corjius  remanet Ovid.  Met.  iii.  49l,  I 


Hei  bloommg  cheeks  sasume  a  pallid  teint, 
&nd  acacce  liei  ruin  remaliis. 

here  was  as  great  a  chan^  in  the  hill  of  money- 
_  ),  and  the  heaps  of  money,  the  former  shrinking 
and  falling  into  so  many  empty  hags,  that  1  now 
found  not  above  a.  tenth  part  of  them  had  been  tilled 
with  money. 

Tile  rest  that  took  up  the  same  space,  and  miAt 
the  same  figure,  as  the  bags  that  were  really  filled 
with  money,  had  been  blown  up  with  air,  and  called 
into  my  memory  the  bags  full  of  wind,  which  Hornet 
tells  us  his  hero  received  as  a  present  from  .Solus. 
The  great  heaps  of  gold  on  eitlier  side  the  throK 
now  appeared  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or  little 
piles  of  notched  sticks,  bound  up  together  in  bim- 
dies,  like  Bath  fagots. 

Whilst  1  was  lameu ting  this  sudden  desolation  that 
had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole  scene  vanished. 
In  the  room  of  the  frightful  spectres,  there  now  en- 
tered a  second  dance  of  apparitions  very  agreeably 
matched  together,  and  made  up  of  very  amiable 
phantoms.  The  fi'st  pair  was  Liberty,  with  Monarchj 
at  her  right  hand.  The  second  was  Moderation 
leading  in  Religion  ;  and  the  third  a  person  whom  I 
had  never  seen*,  with  the  Genius  of  Great  Britain. 
At  the  first  entrance  the  lady   revived,  the    bap' 

■  The  Elccfot  of  Hanover,  aftern'ard  Gcoige  I. 
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to  their  fonner  bulk,  the  pile  of  fag;otB  and 
f  paper  changed  into  pyramids  of  guineas  : 
my  own  part  I  was  so  transported  with  joy 
iwaked,  though  I  must  confess  1  would  fain 
Lien  asleep  again  to  have  closed  my  vision,  if 
have  done  it.— C. 
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hor,  when  he  first  appears  in  the  world,  is  very 
relieve  it  has  nothing  to  think  of  but  his  per- 
cea.  Wiih  a  good  share  of  this  vanity  in  my 
I  made  it  my  business  these  three  days  to 
ifter  my  own  fame  ;  and  aa  I  have  sometimes 
th  circumstances  which  did  not  displease  me, 
been  encountered  by  others,  which  gave  me 
mortification.  It  is  incredible  to  think  how 
1  have  in  this  time  observed  some  part  of  the 
I  to  be,  what  mere  blanks  they  are  when  they 
ime  abroad  in  the  morning,  how  utterly  they 

a  stand  until  th«^sre  set  a-going  by  some 
aph  in  a  newspap^. 

!i  persons  are  very  acceptable  to  a  young  au- 
ar  they  desire  no  more  in  any  thing  but  to  be 
a  be  agreeable.  If  1  found  consolation  among 
[  was  as  much  disquieted  by  the  incapacity  of 

These  are  mortals  who  have  a  certain  curio- 
Ihout  power  of  reflection,  and  perused  my  pa- 
te spectators  rather  than  readers.  But  there  is 
e  pleasure  in  inquiries  that  so  nearly  concern 
ves  (it  being  the  worst  way  in  the  world  to 
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faine,tobe  too anxiouE  about  it)thataponthe 
I  resolved  for  the  future  to  go  on  in  my  ordinary 

and  without  too  much  fear  or  hope  about  the  bu 
of  reputation,  to  be  very  careful  of  the  design 
actions,  but  very  negligent  of  the  conseijuer 

It  ia  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act 
other  rule,  than  the  care  of  Batislying  our  own 
in  what  we  do.  One  would  think  a  silent  at»xt,\ 
concerned  himself  with  no  one  breathing,  shoulc  _ 
very  little  liable  to  misrepresentations ;  and  yet  1  re< 
member  1  was  once  taken  up  for  a  Jesuit,  for  no  other 
reason  but  my  profound  taciturnity.  It  is  from  ihit 
misfortune,  that,  to  be  out  of  harm  s  way,  Ihaveertt 
since  affected  crowds.  He  who  comes  into  assem- 
blies only  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  not  to  maltet 
figlure,  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  retirement  iu  a  aatt 
exquisite  degree,  than  he  possibly  could  In  his  closet: 
the  lover,  the  ambitious,  and  the  miser,  are  followed 
thither  by  a  worse  crowd  than  any  they  can  withdrew 
from.  To  be  exempt  from  the  passions  with  whidt 
others  are  tormented,  is  the  only  pleasing  solitude. 
I  can  very  jusdy  say  with  the  ancient  sage,  '  I  am 
never  less  alone  than  when  alone.' 

As  1  am  insignificant  to  the  company  in  pablic 
places,  and  as  it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thither  st 
most  do,  to  shew  myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  ail 
who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance,  and  have  often 
as  kind  looks  from  well-dressed  gentlemen  and  h- 
dies,  as  a  poet  would  bestow  upon  one  of  his  audi- 
ence. There  are  so  many  gratifications  attend  iWi 
public  sort  of  obscurity,  that  some  little  diatastol 
daily  receive  have  lost  their  anguish ;  and  I  did  lbs 
other  day,  without  the  least  displeasure,  overheK 
one  Bay  of  me, '  that  strange  fellow;'  and  another  iB-  | 
swer, '  I  have  known  the  fellow's  face  these  twelM  ' 
years,  and  SO  must  you ;  but  I  believe  you  are  tlw 
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Itrst  ever  asked  who  he  was.'  There  are,  I  must  con- 
msa,  many  U>  whom  my  person  is  as  well  known  as 
■at  of  their  nearest  relations,  who  give  themselves 
n  farther  trpuble  about  calling  me  by  my  name  or 
Ittality,  but  speak  of  nie  very  currently  by  the  ap- 
Sellation  of  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him. 
I  To  make  up  for  these  trivial  disadvantages,  I  have 
Be  hig;hest  satisfaction  of  beholding  all  nature  with 
■  onprejudiced  eye  ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  with 
•en's  passions  or  interests,  I  can,  with  the  greater 
Bgacity,  cODsidcr  their  talents,  manners,  fallings, 
bd  merits. 

f  It  is  remarkable,  that  those  who  want  any  one 
bnse,  possess  the  others  with  greater  force  and 
fcacity.  Thus  my  want  of,  or  rather  resignation  of 
DEEeh,  gives  me  all  the  advantages  of  a  dumb  man. 
HlBTe,  methinks,  a  more  than  ordinary  penetration 
Iseeiog ;  and  flatter  myself  that  I  have  looked  into 
■e  highest  and  lowest  of  mankind,  and  made  shrewd 
lieBses,  without  being  admitted  to  their  converaa- 
pn,  at  the  inmost  thoughts  and  reflections  of  all 
Rkoin  I  behold.  It  .is  from  hMce  that  good  or  ill 
Rrtune  has  no  manner  of  force  towards  affecting  my 
idgraent.  I  see  men  flourishing  fn  courts,  and  lan- 
pbfaiug  in  jails,  without  being  prejudiced,  from  their 
pcwnatances,  to  their  favour  or  disadvantage  ;  but 
■tat  their  inward  manner  of  bearing  their  condition, 
Iflen  pity  the  prosperous,  and  admire  the  unhappy. 
It  Those  who  converse  with  the  dumb,  know  from 
fce  turn  of  their  eyes,  and  the  changes  of  their  coun- 
Braace,  their  sentiments  of  the  objects  before  them. 
BaTe  indulged  my  silence  to  such  an  extravagance, 
nt  the  few  who  are  intimate  with  me,  answer  my 
iniles  with  concurrent  sentences,  and  argue  to  the 
pjy  point  I  shaked  my  head  at,  without  my  speak- 
K.  Will  Honeycomb  was  very  entertaining  the 
ner  night  at  a  play,  to  a  gentleman  wlio  sat  on  bis 
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right  hand,  while  1  was  at  his  left.     The  gentlOl 
believed  Will  was  talking  to  hiatself,  when  up 
loolung  with  great  approbation  at  a  young  tl 
a  bos  before  us,  he  said, '  I  am  quite  of  another  oj 
QJon.     She  has,  I  will  allow,  a  very  pleasing  asps 
but,  methinks,  that  simplicity  in  her  counteoam 
rather  childish  than  innocent."  When  1  observed 
a  second  time  he  said, '  I  grant  her  dress  is  veil 
coming,  but  perhaps  the  merit  of  that  choice  is  M 
to  her  mother ;  for  though,'  continued  he, '  I  ■ 
a  beauty  to  be  as  much  to  be  commended  for  th« 
gance  of  her  dress,  as  a  wit  for  thatof  his  ' 
yet  if  shehae  stolen  the  colour  of  her  ribandsfroi 
other,  or  had  advice  about  her  trimmings,  1  si 
allow  her  the  praise  of  dress,  any  more  than  1 1| 
call  a  plagiary  an  author.'     When  I  threw  n 
towards  the  next  woman  to  her.  Will  spoke  ii 
looked,  according  to  his  romantic  imagin    ' 
following  manner : 

'  Behold  you  who  dare,  that  charming  virgin] 
hold  the  beauty  of  her  person  chastised  by  i 
nocence  of  her  thoughts.  Chastity,  good-natoT 
affability,  are  the  graces  that  play  in  her  o 
nance ;  she  knows  she  is  handsome,  but  she  k_ 
she  is  good.  Conscious  beauty  adorned  with  O 
Bcious  virtue  !  What  a  spirit  is  there  in  those  em! 
What  a  bloom  in  that  person  !  How  Is  the  whole 
woman  expressed  in  her  appearance  !  Her  air  hu 
the  beauty  of  motion,  and  her  look  the  force  of  lan- 
guage.' 

It  was  prudence  to  turn  away  my  eyes  from  thi! 
object,  and  therefore  I  turned  them  to  the  tboughl- 
less  creatures  who  make  up  the  lump  of  that  ses, 
and  move  a  knowing  eye  no  more  than  the  portrailuK 
of  insignificant  people  by  ordinary  painters,  which  are 
but  pictures  of  pictures. 
.  Thus  the  working  of  my  own  mind  is  the  gcnernl 
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terf^nment  of  my  life :  I  never  enter  into  the  com- 
kce  of  diacourae  with  any  but  ray  particularfrienda, 
^  not  in  public  even  with  them.  Snch  a  habit 
||  perhaps  raised  in  me  uncommon  reflections ;  but 
jt  effect  I  cannot  communicate  but  by  my  writings. 
I  my  pleasures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those 
the  sight,  1  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I 
re  always  had  an  easy  and  familiar  admittance  to 
I  fair  sex.  If  I  never  praised  or  flattered,  1  never 
fed  OT  contradicted  them.  As  these  compose  half 
I  'world,  and  are,  by  the  just  complaisance  and 
Bantry  of  our  nation,  the  more  powerful  part  of 
rpeople,  I  shall  dedicate  a  considerable  share  of 
Ue  my  speculations  to  their  service,  and  shall  lead 
tyouDg  through  all  the  becoming  duties  of  virgi- 
«,marriage,  and  widowhood.  When  it  is  a  woman's 
f,  in  my  works,  I  shall  endeavour  at  a  style  and 
||8Uttable  to  their  understanding.  When  I  say  this, 
piut  be  understood  to  mean,  that  I  shall  not  lower 
I  exalt  the  subjects  I  treat  upon.  Discourse  for 
MP  entertainment  Is  not  to  be  debased,  but  refined, 
pan  may  appear  learned  without  talking  sentences, 
Su  his  ordinary  gesture  he  discovers  he  can  dance. 
High  he  does  not  cut  capers.  In  a  word,  I  shall 
te  it  for  the  greatest  gloiy  of  my  work,  if  among' 
ponable  women  this  paper  may  furnish  tea-table 
B.  In  order  to  it,  1  shaU  treat  on  matters  which 
Bteto  females,  as  they  are  concerned  to  approach 
Wy  from  the  other  sex,  or  as  they  are  tied  to  them 
ffilood,  interest,  or  affection.  Upon  this  occasion 
wnk  it  but  reasonable  to  declare,  that  ivbatever 
H  1  may  have  in  speculation,  I  shall  never  betray 
at  the  eyes  of  lovers  say  to  each  other  in  my  pre- 
Ke.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  not  think  myself 
Iged.  by  this  promise  to  conceal  any  false  protes- 
D&B  which  I  observe  made  by  glances  in  public 
fmblies ;  but  endeavour  to  make  both  sexes  ap- 
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pear  in  their  conduct  what  they  are  in  their  bi 
By  this  means,  love,  during  the  time  of  my  sp< 
tionB,  shall  be  carried  on  with  the  same  sinceii 
any  other  affair  of  less  consideration.  As  this  I 
greatest  concern,  men  shall  be  from  hencefor^ 
ble  to  the  greatest  reproach  for  misbehaviour  ■ 
Falsehood  in  love  shall  hereafter  bear  a  blacki 
pect  than  infidelity  in  friendship,  or  villany  ini 
ness.  For  this  great  and  good  end,  all  bra 
against  that  noble  passion,  the  cement  of  so] 

'  shall  be  severely  examined.     But  this,  and  alt  J 

matters  loosely  hinted  at  now,  and  in  i 
pers,  shall  have  their  proper  place  in 

I  discourses.  I'he  present  writing  is  only  to  adii 

the  world,  that  they  shall  not  find  me  an  idle  l| 

I  busy  Spectator. — R. 
An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavisli 
in  its  decorations,  as  its  only  design  is  to  gratify 
the  senses,  and  keep  up  an  indolent  attention  in  thn 
audience.  Common  sense  however  requUes,  llwl 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  scenes  and  machinu, 
which  may  appear  childish  and  absurd.  How  wouW 
the  wits  of  King;  Charles's  time  have  laughed  w 
have  seen  Nicolini  exposed  to  a  tempest  iu  robct 
of  ermine,  and  sailing  iu  an  open  boat  upon  a  seaw 
pasteboard  ?  What  a  field  of  raillery  would  thj 
nave  been  led  into,  had  they  been  entertained  wiu 
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'  sight,  would  yon  not  laugh  t 
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dnted  dragons  spitting  wildfire,  enchanted  chariota 
kwn  by  Flanders'  mares,  and  real  caBcades  in  ar- 
Icial  landscapes?  A  little  skill  in  criticiBm  would 
»rm  us,  that  shadows  and  realities  ought  not  to 
I  iDiKed  together  in  the  same  piece  ;  and  that  the 
ftnes  which  are  designed  as  the  representations  of 
cure  should  be  filled  with  resemblances,  and  not 
tb  the  things  themselves.  If  one  would  represent 
wide  champaign  country  filled  with  herds  and 
^ks,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  draw  the  country 
ly  upon  the  scenes,  and  to  crowd  several  parts  of 
A  st9^e  with  sheep  and  oxen.  This  is  joining  to- 
Hier  inconsistencies,  and  making  the  decoration 
prtly  real,  and  partly  imaginary.  I  would  recom- 
toa  what  I  have  here  said  to  the  directors,  as  well 
i  to  the  admirers,  of  our  modern  opera. 
.'  As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  about  a  fortnight 

r,  I  saw  an  ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  cage  full 
little  birds  upon  his  shoulder;  and,  as  I  was 
Ktndering  with  myself  what  use  he  would  put  them 
t,  he  was  met  very  luckily  by  an  acquaintance, 
fto  had  the  same  curiosity.  Upon  his  asking  what 
k  had  upon  his  shoulder,  he  told  him  that  he 
M  been  buying  sparrows  for  the  opera.  '  Spar- 
pWB  for  the  opera,'  says  his  friend,  licking  his  lips ; 
[what,  are  they  to  be  roasted  V — '  No,  no,'  says  the 
Nwr,  '  they  are  to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
p,  and  to  fly  ahout  the  st^e,' 
This  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  curiosity  so 
r,  that  I  immediately  bought  the  opera,  by  which 
Bans  I  perceived  the  sparrows  were  to  act  the  port 
singing  birds  in  a  delightful  grove ;  though  upon 
nearer  inquiry  I  found  the  sparrows  put  the  same 
Jcupon  the  audience,  that  Sir  Martin  Mar -all* 
ctised  upon  his  mistress :  for  though  they  flew  in 
Acomedj  bj  J.  Dryder,  borrowed  from  QuinBult'i  AoiBDt 
iCRt,  snd  ihe  Etouidi  oF  Molleie. 


ight,  the  music  proceeded  from  a  concert  of 
a  and  bird-calla,  which  were  planted  behindlk 
r^cenes.  At  the  same  time  I  made  this  discoTerj,) 
iound  by  the  discourse  of  the  actors,  that  (here  vM 
I  (freat  designs  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  ^ 
!•  'i^pers ;  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  break  down  i 
I  Jiart  of  the  wall,  and  to  suq^rise  the  audleoce 
f  4party  of  a  hundred  horse,  and  tliat  there  was  aif 
jually  a  project  of  bringing;  the  New-river  into  llie 
house,  to  be  employed  in  jetteaua  and  water-worlu. 
This  project,  as  I  have  aince  heard,  is  postponed  till 
the  summer-season ;  when  it  is  thought  the  coolnea 
that  proceeds  from  fountains  and  cascades  will  bt 
more  acceptable  and  refreshing  to  people  ofqnality. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  find  out  a  mure  agreeable  en- 
tertainment for  the  winter-season,  the  opera  of  Ri- 
naldo  is  filled  with  thunder  and  Lightning,  illurmu- 
tions  and  fire-works ;  which  the  audience  may 
upon  without  catching  cold,  and  indeed  without 
much  danger  of  being  burnt;  for  there  are  sever ' 
engines  filled  with  water,  and  ready  to  play  at 
minute's  warning,  in  case  any  such  accident  sIiod! 
happen.  However,  as  I  have  avery  great  friendship 
for  the  owner  of  this  theatre,  I  hope  that  he  has  beeD 
■wise  enough  to  insure  his  house  before  he  would  !« 
this  opera  be  acted  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  scenes  should  be  veij 
surprislDg,  which  were  contrived  by  two  poets  of 
different  nations,  and  raised  by  two  magicians  of 
difierent  sexes.  Armida  (as  we  are  told  in  the  8^ 
gnment)  was  an  Amazonian  enchantress,  and  po« 
Signior  Cassani  (as  we  learn  from  the  persons  rep* 
sented)  a  Christian  conjurer  (Mago  Chriitiaw)).  ' 
must  confess  I  am  very  much  puzzled  to  find  bo* 
an  Amazon  should  be  versed  in  the  black  arti  w 
how  a  good  Christian,  for  such  is  the  part  of^ 
magician,  should  deal  with  the  devil. 
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'  To  consider  the  poet  after  the  conjurers,  I  shall 
^e  yon  a  taste  of  the  Italian  from  the  &rst  lines 
if  his  preface :  ^  Eccotiy  benigno  lettorcj  un  parto  di 
bodle  sercy  che  se  ben  nato  di  tiotte,  non  ^  perb  aborio 
m  tenebrCy  md  si  ford,  conoscere  Jiglio  d^ApoUo  eon 
*fukhe  raggio  di  Pamasse/  *  Behold,  gentle  reader, 
Vie  birth  of  a  few  evenings,  which,  though  it  be  the 
ip&pring^  of  the  night,  is  not  the  abortive  of  dark- 
less, but  will  make  itself  known  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo,  with  a  certain  ray  of  Parnassus.'  He  after- 
3irird  proceeds  to  call  Mynheer  Handel  the  Orpheus 
tf  our  age,  and  to  acquaint  us,  in  the  same  sub- 
Hmky  of  style,  that  he  composed  this  opera  in  a 
4irtiii|;ht.  Such  are  the  wits  to  whose  tastes  we  so 
ambitiously  conform  ourselves.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
Vie  finest  writers  among  the  modem  Italians  express 
Vbemselves  in  such  a  florid  form  of  words,  and  such 
tedkms  circumlocutions,  as  are  used  by  none  but 
pedants  in  our  own  country ;  and  at  the  same  time 
fill  their  writings  with  such  poor  imaginations  and 
conceits,  as  our  youths  are  ashamed  of,  before  they 
have  been  two  years  at  the  university.  Some  may 
be  apt  to  think  that  it  is  the  difference  of  genius 
which  produces  this  difference  in  the  works  of  the 
two  nations ;  but  to  shew  that  there  is  nothing  in 
OoBy  if  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  old  Italians, 
Koch  as  Cicera  and  Virgil,  we  shall  find  that  the 
English  writers,  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  ex- 
pressing themselves,  resemble  those  authors  much 
more  than  the  modem  Italians  pretend  to  do.  And 
18  for  the  poet  himself,  from  whom  the  dreams  of 
ftis  i^pera*  are  taken,  I  must  entirely  agree  with 
Monsieur  Boileau,  that  one  verse  in  Virgil  is  worth 
an  the  clinquant  or  tinsel  of  Tasso. 
But  to  return  to  the  sparrows ;  there  have  been  so 

*  Rinaldo,  an  opera,  8vo.  1711.  The  plan  by  Aaron  Hill;  the 
Itafian  words  by  Sig.  G.  Rossi;  and  the  masic  by  Handel. 
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many  flights  of  Uiem  let  loose  m  this  opei^ 
is  feared  the  house  will  never  get  rid  of  then 
that  in  other  plays  they  may  make  their  en 
in  very  wrong  and  improper  scenes,  bo  as  to  b 
flying  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  or  perching 
king's  throne ;  beaidei  the  inconveniences  wh 
~  heads  of  the  audience  may  sometimes  suffe 
them.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  wa 
a  design  of  casting  into  an  opera  the  story  of 
tington  and  his  Cat,  and  that,  in  order  to  it, 
had  been  got  together  a  great  quantity  of  mic 
Mr.  Rich,  the  proprietor  of  the  playhouse,  tm 
dcntly  considered  that  it  would  be  impossil^ 
cat  to  kill  them  all,  and  that  consequently  tfa 
of  the  stage  might  be  as  much  infested  witli 
the  prince  of  the  island  was  before  the  ca^ 
upon  it;  for  which  reason  be  would  not  perm 
be  acted  in  his  house.  And  indeed  I  cannot 
him :  for,  as  he  said  very  well  upon  that  occa 
do  not  hear  that  any  of  ihe  performers  in  oui 
pretend  to  equal  the  famous  pied  piper*,  whc 
all  the  mice  of  a  great  town  in  Germany  fol] 
muiic,  and  by  that  meant)  cleared  the  place  o 
little  noxious  animals. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  paper,  I  must  tnfoi 
reader,  that  I  hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  b 
London  and  Wise  t  (who  will  be  appointed  gar 
of  the  playhouse)  to  furnish  the  opera  of  fl 
and  Armida  with  an  orange-grove ;  and  tli 
next  time  it  is  acted,  the  singing-birds  will  h 
soaated  by  torn-tits,  the  undertakers  being  re 
to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money  for  the  g  '" 
of  the  audience. — C. 
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juveuis  lelulo  non  BssurrEieral—    3vr.  Sal.  lill.  S4. 

wa»  ini pious  tben  (so  much  was  age  tever'd) 

>t  jaiuii  III  keep  tbelr  teals  wbeii  Bu  old  iubii  appear'd. 

»w  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as  the  abuse 
!  understanding,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  vice 
common.  It  has  diffused  Itself  through  both 
,  and  all  qualities  of  mankind,  and  there  is 
f  that  pergoa  to  be  found,  who  is  not  more  con- 
i  for  the  reputation  of  wit  and  sense,  than  of 
tjr  and  virtue.  But  this  unhappy  affectation 
tng  wise  rather  than  honest,  witty  than  good- 
id,  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ill  hahtta  of 
Such  false  impressions  are  owing  to  the  aban- 
t  writings  of  men  of  wit,  and  the  awkward  imi- 
of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

:  this  reason  Sir  Roger  was  saying  last  night, 
le  was  of  opinion  none  but  men  of  fine  parts 
re  to  be  hanged.  I'he  reflections  of  such  men 
I  delicate  upon  all  occurrences  which  they  are 
rued  in,  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  more 
irdinary  infamy  and  punishment,  for  offending 
it  such  quick  admonitions  as  their  own  souls 
hem,  and  blunting  the  fine  edge  of  their  minds 
:h  a  manner,  that  they  are  ao  more  shocked  at 
fld  folly  than  men  of  slower  capacities.  There 
greater  monster  in  beiag,  than  a  very  ill  man 
lat  parts.  He  Uvea  tike  a  man  in  a  palsy,  with 
ide  of  him  dead.  While  perhaps  he  enjoys 
atisfaction  of  luxury,  of  wealth,  of  ambition, 
ii  lost  the  taste  of  good-will,  of  fnendship,  o£ 
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innocence.      Scarecrow,  the  beggar  in    LincolnV 
ina-fields,  who  disabled  himself  in  his  right  leg,  ■a' 
asks  alma  all  day  to  get  himself  a  warm  supper  ui , 
a  tcuU  at  night,  is  not  half  so  despicable  awreli*'' 
as  such  a  man  of  sense.     The  beggar  has  no  reW* 
above  sensations;  he  finds  rest  more  agreeable  ik* 
motion ;  and  while  he  has  a  warm  fire  and  his  do^^' 
never  reflects  that  he  deserves  to  be  whipped.  £»■**  ^ 
man  who  terminates  his  satisfactions  and  enjoyC*^^^ 
within  the  supply  of  his  own  necessities  and       ^^ 
sions,  is,  says  Sir  Roger,  in  my  eye,  as  poor  a  ^^'^^ 
as  Scarecrow.     '  But,'  continued  he,  '  for  th^^^  ^ 
of  public  and  private  virtue,  we  are  beholden  tc^e^'^ 
men  of  fine  parts  forsooth  ;  it  is  with  them  no  n -^**^ 
what  is  done,  so  it  be  done  with  an  air.     But  b^--^ 
who  am  bo  whimsical  in  a  corrupt  age  as  to  ac  ^^    , 
cording  to  nature  and  reason,  a  selfish  man,  ir*:  ^^  " 
moat  shining  circumstance  and  equipage,  appe^^*,^ 
the  same  condition  with  the  fellow  above-mentic^  *| 
but  more  contemptible  in  proportion  to  what  mo^  ^cisj^ 
robs  the  public  of,  and  enjoys  above  him.  I  lay  it  c^^ 
therefore  for  a  rule,  that  the  whole  man  is  to  i^     1"" 
together ;  that  every  action  of  any  importance  " 

have  a  prospect  of  public  good :  and  that  ihe^^*  ^ 
neral  tendency.of  our  indifferent  actions  ought  l^""  '"^ 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  of  reUgioi— — ^j  " 
good-breeding ;  without  this,  a  man,  as  1  have  b^^^™ 
hinted,  is  hopping  instead  of  walking,  he  is  ne=^' '" 
his  entire  and  proper  motion.' 

While  the  honest  knight  was  thus  bewilde=^  ""y 
himself  in  good  starts,  1  looked  attentively  i^  J*" 
him,  whic4i  made  him,  I  thought,  collect  his  mit^''* 
little.     '  What  I  aim  at,'  says  he,  '  is  to  repres^"^ 
that  1  am  of  opinion,  to' polish  our  underatandicVt 
and  neglect  our  manners,  is  of  all  things  tlie  C"** 
inexcusable.      Reason  should  govern  passion,-  fc"' 
instead  of  that,  you  see,  it  is  often  subservient  to '<•' 
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countable  as  one  would  think  it,  a  wise 
Eilways  a  good  man.'  This  degeneracy 
the  guilt  of  particular  persons,  but  also 
>B  of  a  whole  people;  and  perhaps  it  may 
I  examination,  that  the  most  polite  ages 
t  virtuous.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
admitting  wit  and  learning  as  merit  in 
without  considering  the  application  of 
lis  means  it  becomes  a  rule,  not  so  much 
hat  we  do,  as  how  we  do  it.  But  this 
will  not  pass  upon  meu  of  honest  minds, 
ite.  Sir  Richard  Blackmoie  says,  with 
id  sense  as  virtue, '  It  is  a  mighty  shame 
our  to  employ  excellent  faculues  and 
of  wit,  to  humour  and  please  men  in 
and  follies.  The  great  enemy  of  man- 
Lhstanding  his  wit  and  angelic  faculties, 
odious  being  in  the  whole  creation."  He 
in  after  to  say,  very  generously,  that  he 
the  writing  of  his  poem  '  to  rescue  the 
)f  the  hands  of  ravishers,  to  restore  them 
;et  and  chast£  mansions,  and  to  engage 

employment  suitable  to  their  dignity.' 
ily  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  every  man 
B  in  public,  and  whoever  does  not  pro- 

that  foundation,  injures  his  country  as 
mcceeds  in  his  studies.  When  modesty 
5  the  chief  ornament  of  one  sex,  and  in- 
he  other,  society  is  upon  a  wrong  basis, 
hit  be  ever  after  without  rules  to  guide 
int  in  what  is  really  becoming  and  oma- 
tatuie  and  reason  direct  one  tbin^,  pas- 
^mour  another.  To  follow  the  dictates 
a  latter,  is  going  into  a  road  that  is  both 
I  intricate ;  when  we  pursue  the  other, 
k  i>  delightful,  and  what  we  aim  at  easily 
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I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  ai 
a  nation  as  any  in  the  world ;  bat  any  mal 
■  diinks,  can  easily  see,  that  the  affectation  o 
gay  and  in  fasiiion,  has  very  near  eatea  up  O' 
sense,  and  our  religion.     Is  there  any  thing  d 
as  that  mode  and  gallantry  should  be  builtfl 
exerting'  ourselves  in  what  is  proper  and  agrf 
to  the  institutions  of  justice  and  piety  amoid 
And  yet  is  there  any  thing  more  common,  thaffi 
we  run  in  perfect  contradiction  to  them  ?    All  wKf* 
is  supported  by  no  other  pretension,  than  thatilii  | 
done  with  what  we  call  a  good  grace. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  held  laudable  or  becciniiiL°f,  ' 

but  what  nature  itself  should  prompt  ns  to  think  SO.  ' 

Respect  to  all  kind  of  superiors  is  founded,  I  tliink,  , 

upon  instinct ;  and  yet  what  is  so  ridiculous  as  aget  i 

I  make  this  abrupt  transition  to  the  mention  of  tins 

vice  more  than  any  other,  in  order  to  introduce  I 

little  story,  which  I  tbink  a  pretty  instance,  thatlhe  i 

most  polite  age  is  in  danger  of  being  the  mostTiciwti. 

'  It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public  repre- 

aentation  of  some  play  exhibited  in  honour  of  ihe 

commonwealth,  that  an  old  gentleman  came  too  lats 

for  a  place  suitable  to  his  age  and  quality.     Many 

of  the  young  gentlemen  who  observed  the  difficult' 

and  confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs  to  him  Ibtl 

they  would  accommodate  hiro  if  he  came  where  ihej 

Bat.     The  good  man  bustled  through  the  crowd  ac- 

'   oordingly ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  seats  to  which 

'  he  was  invited,  the  jest  was  to  sit  close  and  eipote 

him,  as  he  Btood,  out  of  countenance,  to  the  whob 

audience.      The    frolic  went  round   the  Athenian 

benches.     But  on  those  occasions  there  were  alw 

particular  places  assigned  for  foreigners.      When 

the  good  man  skulked  towards  the  boxes  appoieted 

I  for  the  Lacedemonians,  that  honest  people,  more 

)  Tirtuoua  than  polite,  rose  up  all  to  a  man,  and  wilt 
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je  greatest  respect  received  him  among  them.  The 
ithenians  being  suddeDly  touched  with  a  sense  of 
le  Spartan  virtue  and  their  own  degeneracy,  gave 
thunder  of  applause ;  and  the  old  man  cried  out, 
The  Athenians  understand  what  is  good,  but  the 
■acedemonians  practise  it."  ' — R. 
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Hob.  2  Ep.  ii.  308. 
d  laugh  Bl  wiichei,  ghosts,  and  prodigiejT 

loivo  yesterday  to  dine  with  aa  old  acquaintance, 
'tad  the  misfortune  to  find  bis  whole  family  very 
ich  dejected.  Upon  asking  him  die  occasion  of 
be  told  me  that  hia  wife  had  dreamt  a  strange 
team  the  night  before,  which  they  were  afraid  por- 
ncted  some  misfortune  to  themselves  or  to  their 
tUdren.  At  her  coming  into  the  room,  I  observed 
settled  melancholy  in  her  countenance,  which  I 
luld  have  been  troubled  for,  had  I  not  heard  from 
Mice  it  proceeded.  We  were  no  sooner  sat  down, 
t. after  having  looked  upon  me  a  little  while,  '  My 
a,'  says  she,  turoinft  to  her  husband, '  you  may 
V  see  the  stranger  that  was  in  the  candle  last 
gbt.'  Soon  after  this,  as  they  began  to  talk  of 
inily  affairs,  a  little  boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
ble  told  her,  that  he  was  to  go  into  join-band  on 
mrsday.  '  Thursday  !'  says  she,  '  No,  child,  if  it 
Base  God,  you  shall  not  begin  upon  Childermas- 
ly  J  teU  your  writing-master  that  Friday  will  be 
itm  enough.'    I  was  reflecting  with  myself  on  the 
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oddnesa  of  her  fancy,  and  wondering  that 
would  establish  it  as  a  rule,  to  lose  a  day  i 
week.     In  the  midst  of  iheee  my  musings, 
eired  me  to  reach  tier  a  little  aalt  upon  the 
my  knife,  which  1  did  in  such  a  trepidr 
hurry  of  obedience,  that  I  let  it  drop  by 
at  which  she  immediately  Btartled,  and  s: 
towards  her.     Upon  this  I  looked  very  bias 
observing  the  concern  of  the  whole  table,  ' 
consider  myself  with  some  coDfusion,  as 
that  had  brought  a  disaster  upon  the  famitj 
lady,  however,  recovering  herself  afler  a  littb 
said  to  her  husband  with  a  sigh,  '  My  dear, 
tunes  never  come  single.'    My  friend,  !  foa 
but  an  under  part  at  his  table,  and  being 
more  good-nature  than  understanding,  thiij 
self  obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the  passions 
mours  of  his  yoke-fellow.     '  Do  not  you  re 
child,'  says  she,  '  that  the  pigeon-house  fell 
afternoon  that  our  careless  wench  spilt  the  s 
the  table  ?' — ■  Yes,'  says  he, '  my  dear,  and 
post  brought  us  an  account  of  the  battle  of  A 
The  reader  may  guess  at  the  figure  I  mai 
having  done  alt  this  mischief.    1  diEpatched 
ner  as  soon  as  i  could,  with  my  usual  tai " 
when  to  my  utter  confusion,  the  lady  s 
quitting  my  knife  and  fork,  and  laying  thi 
one  another  upon  my  plate,  desired  me  that: 
humour  her  so  far  as  to  take  them  out  of  tl 
and  place  them  side  by  side.     What  the 
was  which  I  had  committed  I  did  not  kao\ 
suppose  there  was  some  traditionary  aupei 
it;  and  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  lad; 
house,   I   disposed  of  my  knife  and  forlc. 
parallel  lines,  which  is  the  Rgure  I  shall  al* 
them  in  for  the  future,  though  I  do  not  ' 
reason  for  it. 
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It  is  not  diificult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person 
i  conceived  an  aversion  to  him.  For  my  own 
p:,  I  quickly  found,  by  the  lady's  looks,  that  she 
nrded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow,  with  an 
brtunate  aspect.  For  which  reason  I  took  my 
fe  immediately  after  dinner,  and  withdrew  lo  my 
tt  lodgings.  Upon  my  return  home,  I  fell  into  a 
Mbund  contemplation  on  the  evils  that  attend  these 
ierstjtious  follies  of  mankind ;  how  they  subject 
fo  imaginary  afdictions,  and  additional  sorrows, 
1^  do  not  properly  come  within  our  lot.  Aa  if  the 
pral  calamities  of  life  were  not  sufficient  for  it, 
{|tam  the  most  indifferent  circumstances  into  mig- 
taines,  and  suffer  as  much  from  trifling  accidents, 
from  real  evils.  1  have  known  the  shooting  of  a 
f  spoil  a  night's  rest ;  and  have  seen  a  man  in 
fe  grow  paie,  and  lose  his  appetite,  iipon  the 
Rking  of  a  merry-thought.  A  screech-owl  at 
Inight  has  alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of 
pers;  nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck 
me  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is 
ning  so  inconsiderable,  which  may  not  appear 
ulful  to  an  imagination  that  is  tilled  with  omens 
prognostics.  A  rusty  nail>  or  a  crooked  pin, 
at  up  into  prodigies. 

remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly,  that 
I  full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an 
iWoman  unluckily  observed,  there  were  thirteen 
■  i^  company.  The  remark  struck  a  panic  ter- 
iub)  several  who  were  present,  insomuch  that  one 
wo  of  .the  ladies  were  going  to  leave  the  room; 
a  friend  of  mine  taking  notice  thai  one  of  our 
ule  companions  was  big  with  child,  affirmed  there 
K  fourteen  in  the  room,  and  that,  instead  of  por- 
ohig  one  of  the  company  should  dje,  it  plainly 
ntJd  one  of  them  should  be  horn.  Had  not  my 
Bd  found  this  expedient  to  break  the  omen,   I 
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question  not  but  half  the  women  in  the  conj 
would  have  fallen  sick  that  very  night. 

An  old  maid  that  is  troubled  with  the  7 

E reduces  infinite  disturbances  of  tliJs  kind  i 
er  friends  and  neighbours.  I  know  a  maiden  Hi 
great  family,  who  is  one  of  tliese  onliqiHl 
uby Is,  that  forebodes  and  prophesies  from  one  d 
[•f  the  year  to  the  other.  She  is  always 
]paritions,  and  hearing  death-watches ;  and  yi 
other  day  almost  frighted  out  of  her  wits  by  fl 
great  house-dog  that  howled  in  the  stable,  at  i  f 
when  she  lay  ill  of  the  tooth-ache.  Such  an  ei 
v&gant  cast  of  mind  engnges  multitudes  of  p 
not  only  in  imperdnent  terrors,  but  in  supernnS 
rary  duties  of  life ;  and  arises  from  that  f«ar  u 
ignorance  which  are  natural  to  the  soul  of  n 
The  horror  with  which  we  entertain  the  ihoug 
death  (or  indeed  of  any  future  evil),  and  tUI 
certainty  of  its  approach,  fill  a  melancholy  1 
with  innumerable  apprehensions  and  suspieiond 
consequently  dispose  it  to  the  observation  otM 
groundless  prodigies  and  predictions.  For  tm 
the  chief  concern  of  wise  men  to  retrench  ihH 
of  life  by  the  reasonings  of  philosophy;  it  ^ 
employment  of  foola  to  multiply  them  by  the  st 
~  lents  of  superstition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  very  much  trouhW 
'ere  I  endowed  with  this  divining  quality,  though  , 
should  inform  me  truly  of  every  thing  that  csn 
1  would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  say 
nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misery,  befOT 
actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  agaJnsI 
lese  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of  mind,  and  thai 
[tis.  by  securing  to  myself  the  friendship  and  pro- 
jection of  that  Being,  who  disposes  of  events,  wl' 
>verns  futurity.     He  sees,  at  one  view,  the  i^iaIb 
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>f  my  existence,  not  only  that  part  of  it  which 
Eilready  passed  through,  but  that  which  runs 
1  into  all  the  depths  of  eternity.  When  I  lay 
'n  to  sleep,  I  recommend  myself  to  his  care  ; 

awake,  I  give  myself  up  to  his  direction. 

all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  up 
for  help,  and  question  not  but  he  will  either 
lem,  or  turn  them  to  my  advantage.  Though 
neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death 
I  die,  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  about  it;  bi- 

am  sure  that  he  knows  them  both,  and  that 

not  fail  to  comfort  and  eupport  me  under 
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Venot  obicuro  gradientes  at 


LL  here  communicate  to  the  world  a  couple 
MB,  which  1  believe  will  give  the  reader  as 
n  entertainment  as  any  that  I  am  able  to  fur- 
im  with,  and  therefore  shall  make  no  apology 
m: 

'  To  THE  Spectator,  &c. 

sm, 

m  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society  for  the 
ation  of  manners,  and  therefore  think  myself 
er  person  for  your  correspondence.  I  have 
ghly  examined  the  present  state  of  religioD  in 


'  Great  Britain,  and  am  able  to  acqudnt  yon 
die  predominant  vice  of  every  market-ti 
__ whole  island.     I  can  tell  you  the  pro^ss  thnl^ 
tue  has  made  in  all  our  citJes,  boroughs,  andcorpo-. 

.  rations;  and  know  as  well  the  evil  practicestWr' 
are  committed  in  Berwick  or  Exeter,  as  what ' 
done  in  my  own  family.     In  a  word.  Sir,  1  have  mj  l< 
correspondents  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  natioiv 
irho  send  me  up  punctual  accounts  from  time 
of  all  the  little  irregularities,  that  fall  under  tbw 
notite  in  their  several  districts  and  divisions, 

'  I  am  no  leas  acquainted  with  the  particular  qusr-  - 
ters  and  regions  of  this  great  town,  than  wrtlilhe 
different  parts  and  diittributioos  of  the  whole  nUion- 
1  can  describe  every  parish  by  lis  impieties,  and  CM 
tell  you  in  which  of  our  streets  lewdness  prevaili! 
vhich  gaming  has  taken  the  possession  of,  and 
where  drunkenness  has  got  the  better  of  them  boll. 
When  I  am  disposed  to  raise  a  fine  for  the  poor,  I 
know  the  lanes  and  alleys  that  are  inhabited  b; 
common  swearers.  When  I  would  encourage  tk 
hospital  of  Bridewell,  and  improve  the  hempen  mt 
nufacture,  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  ailtte 
haunts  and  resorts  of  female  night-walkers. 

'  After  this  short  account  of  myself,  I  must  l« 

I  you  know,  that  the  design  of  this  paper  is  to  givej« 

f  formation  of  a  certain  irregular  assembly,  wfi'^ 
think  falls  very  properly  under  your  observatiiMi 
r  specially  siDce  the  persons  it  is  composed  of<n 
f  Cnminals  too  considerable  for  the  animadversionii  n  ' 
I  our  society.    I  mean.  Sir,  the  Midnight  ]V 

has  of  late  been  frequently  held  in  one  o. 

conspicuous  parts  of  the  town,  and  which  I  heainiH 
be  continued  with  additions  and  improvements',  aitll 
the  persona  wiio  compose  this  lawless  asaemblylB 
masked,  we  dare  not  attack  any  of  them  in  our  WSfi 
lest  we  should  send  a  woman  of  quality  to  BridewWi 
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X  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Counter:  besides 
aat  their  numbers  are  ao  very  great,  that  I  am  afraid 
My  would  be  able  to  rout  our  whole  fraternity, 
^gh  we  were  accompanied  with  our  guard  of  con- 
|ables.  Both  these  reasons,  whicli  secure  them 
bm  our  authority,  make  theai  obaoxioua  to  yours  ; 
I  both  their  disguise  and  their  numbers  will  give  no 
^ticular  person  reason  to  think  himself  affronted 
^you. 

]' If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  rules  that  are 
Merved  by  this  new  society,  are  wonderfully  con- 
trcd  fOr  the  advancement  of  cuckoldom.  The 
■Mnen  either  come  by  themselves,  or  are  introduced 
^  fiiends  who  are  obliged  to  quit  them,  upon  their 
tst  enti'ance,  to  Uie  conversation  of  any  body  that 
Idieffses  himself  to  them.  There  are  several  rooms 
here  the  parties  may  retire,  and,  if  they  please, 
lew  their  faces  by  consent.  Whispers,  squeezes, 
Dde,  and  embraces,  are  the  innocent  freedoms  of 
[e  place.     In  short,  the  whole  design  of  this  libidi* 

Eus  assembly  seems  to  terminate  in  assignations 
d  intrigues ;  and  I  hope  you  will  take  effectual 
Hetbods,  by  your  public  advice  and  admonitions,  to 
fevent  such  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  both  sexes 
faa  meeting  together  in  so  clandestine  a  manner. 
I,  lam  your  humble  servant,  and  fellow-labourer, 
T.B.' 

[Not  long  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter, I  received 
Bother  upon  the  same  subject ;  which,  by  the  date 
(id  style  of  it,  I  take  to  be  written  by  some  young 
bnplar: 

•Sia,  Middle  Templa.lTlO-Il. 

['When  a  man  has  beenguilty  of  any  vice  or  folly, 
l^thtnk  the  best  atonement  ho  can  make  for  it,  is 
uyrani  others  not  to  fall  into  the  like.  In  order  to 
M^  must  acquaint  you,  that  some  time  in  February 
fvi.  o 
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kst  I  went  to  the  Tuesday's  masquerade.  Uponn; 
first  going  in  I  wns  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  feniili 
Qnakeis  who  seemed  willing  to  adopt  me  for  a  bro- 
ther; butuponanearerexamination  I  found  they  weft 
a  sisterhood  of  coquettes,  disguised  in  that  precise 
habit.  I  was  soon  after  taken  out  to  dance,  and,  a 
I  fancied,  by  a  woman  of  the  first  quality,  for  she 
was  very  tall,  and  moved  gracefully.  As  soon  as  tin 
minuet  was  over,  we  ogled  one  another  throng  our 
masks  ;  and  as  1  am  very  well  read  in  Walter,  t  re- 
peated to  her  the  four  following  verses  out  of  hii 
poem  to  Vandyke : 

Thii  heedless  [over  does  not  know 
Whose  ejes  they  ure  Ihal  wound  him  go ; 
But  confouoded  «>lb  th;  art, 

1  pronounced  these  words  with  such  a  languishing 
air  that  i  had  some  reason  to  conclude  I  had  made 
a  conquest.  She  told  me  that  she  hoped  my  face 
was  not  akin  to  my  tongue,  and  looking  upon  her 
watch,  I  accidentally  discovered  the  figure  of  a  coro- 
net on  the  back  part  of  it.  1  was  so  transported  willi 
the  thought  of  such  an  amour,  that  I  pUed  her  fni>ii 
one  room  to  another  with  all  the  gallantries  I  coul^ 
invent ;  and  at  length  brought  things  to  so  happy 
I  an  issue,  that  she  gave  me  a  private  meeting  the  ne« 
day,  without  page  or  footman,  coach  or  equipaje. 
M^  heart  danced  in  raptures,  but  I  had  not  lived  i» 
■fi  golden  dream  above  three  days,  before  I  found 
ason  to  wish  that  1  had  continued  true  to  nf 
3S,  I  have  since  heard,  by  a  very  great  W- 
I  ddent,  that  this  fine  lady  does  not  live  far  from  Co- 
'  -vent-garden,  and  that  I  ajn  not  the  first  cully  whoa 
iihe  has  passed  herself  upon  for  a  countess. 

'  Thus,  Sir,  you  see  how  I  have  mistaken  a  cloiJ 
J  r  a  Juno;  and  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  tliif 
I  tdventure,  fot  the  ben^t  of  those  who  may  p039i!>'f 
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e  as  vaiB  young  coxoombs  as  mytdf,  I  do  most 
eartily  give  yoa  leave.        I  am,  Sir^ 

Your  most  humble  admirer,       B.  L.* 

I  design  to  visit  the  next  masquerade  mjwM^  m 
le  same  habit  I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo ;  and  tiD  thes 
tiail  saspend  my  judgment  of  tibis  midnight  enter- 
unment — C. 

%*  Letters  for  the  Spectator,  to  be  kft  with  Mc  Bmdklej,  at 
le  Dolphm,  in  Little  Bntaiii.~Spect.  la  fofia. 
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Tigris  a^  labidft  caa  %ride 
Perpetoain,  ssvis  iater  se  conrenit  saris. 

Jut.  Sat.  zr.  16S. 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  joall  find 

Li  leagues  orcasiTe  and  defimnre  join'd. — Tats. 

Mak  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and,  as  an  in- 
Uance  of  it,  we  may  observe  that  we  take  all  occa- 
nons  and  pretences  of  fonning  ourselves  into  those 
little  noctamal  assemblies,  which  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set  of  men 
Sod  themselves  agree  in  any  particular,  though  never 
«)  trivial,  they  establish  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
firatemity,  and  meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  upon  the 
&U!coant  of  such  a  fantastic  resemblance.  I  know  a 
considerable  market-town,  in  which  there  was  a  club 
of  fat  men,  that  did  not  come  together  (as  you  may 
well  suppose)  to  entertain  one  another  with  spright- 
Gness  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one  another  in  counte- 
i^ance.  The  room  where  the  club  met  was  some- 
Aing  of  the  largest,  and  had  two  entrances,  the  one 

g2 
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^^V    by  a  door  of  a  moderate  size,  and  the  other  hn 
^^      of  folding-doors.     If  a  candidate  for  this  coip 


club  could  make  his  entrance  through  the 
was  looked  upon  as  unqualified  ;  but  if  he  stuc 
the  passage,  and  could  not  force  his  way  throuc 
the  foldin^-doora  wore  immediately  thrown  opei 
his  reception,  and  he  was  saluted  as  a  brothel 
have  heard  that  this  club,  though  it  consisted  b 
fifteen  persons,  weighed  above  three  ton,       ^^ 

In  opposition  to  this  society,  titae  spr4| 
another  composed  of  scarecrows  and  skeleto^B 
being  very  meagre  and  envious,  did  all  tbqM 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  their  btillcy  brethren,-^ 
they  represented  as  men  of  dangerous  princij 
till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  of  the  favo' 
the  people,  and  consequently  out  of  the  magisb 
These  factions  tore  the  corporation  in  pieces  for  i 
ral  years,  till  at  length  they  came  to  this  accon 
dation;  that  the  two  haJlifFs  of  the  town  shou 
annually  chosen  out  of  the  two  clubs ; 
means  the  principal  magistrates  are  ai 
coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fat  and  one  leaa. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  n 
confederacy,  of  the  Kings.  This  grand  alliai 
formed  a  little  after  the  return  of  King  Charle 
Second,  and  admitted  iuto  it  men  of  all  qualities 
professions,  provided  they  agreed  In  the  surBai 
King,  which,  as  they  imagined,  sufficiently^ 
the  owners  of  it  to  be  altogether  untainteafl 
publican  and  anti-monarchical  principles.     I 

A  Christian  name  has  Ukewise  been  often,^ 
a  badge  of  distinction,  and  made  the  occawOD 
club.  That  of  the  George's,  which  used  tome 
the  sign  of  the  George,  on  St.  George's-day, 
swear  '  Before  George,'  is  still  fresh  in  eveij  i 
memory. 

There  are  at  present,  in  several  parts  of  4 
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ley  call  street-clubs,  in  which  the  chief  inha- 
of  the  street  converse  together  every  night, 
mber,  upon  my  inquiring  after  lodgings  in 
d-Btreet,  the  landlord, .  to  recommend  that 
■  of  the  town,  told  me  there  was  at  that  time 
good  club  in  it ;  he  also  told  me,  upon  farther 
ae  with  him,  that  two  or  three  noisy  country 
;,  who  were  settled  there  the  year  before,  had 
irably  sunk  the  price  of  house-rent;  and  that 
lb  (to  prevent  the  like  in  convenience  a  for  the 
had  thoughts  of  taking  every  house  that  be- 
ncant  into  their  own  hands,  till  they  had  found 
it  for  it,  of  a  sociable  nature  and  good  con- 

Hum-dnim  club,  of  which  I  was  formerly  an 
hy  member,  was  made  up  of  very  honest 
nen  of  peaceable  dispositions,  that  used  to 
ither,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  say  nothing  till 
ht.  The  Mum  club  (as  I  am  informed)  is  an 
ion  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  great  an  enemy 

r  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  cannot  for- 
lentioning  a  very  mischievous  one,  that  was 
[  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  :  I 
he  club  of  DuelliHts,  in  which  none  was  to  be 
ed  that  had  not  fought  his  man.  The  prcsi- 
F  it  was  said  to  have  killed  half  a  dozen  in 
combat;  and  as  for  the  other  members,  they 
deir  seats  according  to  the  number  of  their 

There  was  likewise  a  side-table,  for  such  as 
Jy  drawn  blood,  and  shewn  a  laudable  ambi- 

taking  the  first  opportunity  to  qualify  them- 
for  the  first  table.  This  club,  consisting  only 
,  of  honour,  did  not  continue  long,  most  of  the 
!rs  of  it  being  put  to  the  sword,  or  hanged,  a 
fter  its  institution. 

modern  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon 


r 

I 
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eating  and  drinking,  wliicli  are  points  whee 
men  a^ee,  and  in  which  the  learned  and  ti 
rate,  the  dull  and  the  airy,  the  philosopher 
buffoon,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part.  The 
itself  IS  aaid  to  have  taken  its  origiaal  froi 
ton-pie.  The  Beef-steak  f  and  October 
neither  of  them  averse  to  eating  and  driokjj 
may  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  their  * 
titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together,  by 
society,  not  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  do  m 
censure  or  annoy  those  that  are  absent,  bn 
one  anotlier;  when  they  are  thus  combined 
own  improvement,  or  for  the  good  of  othi 
least  to  relax  themselves  from  the  businr 
day,  by  an  innocent  and  cheerful  convi 
may  be  something  very  useful  in  these  littl 
tions  and  establishments. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  pap« 
scheme  of  laws  that  I  met  wiUi  upon  a 
little  alehouse.  How  I  came  tbither  I  n 
my  reader  at  a  more  convenient  time.     B 

*  An  acconnl  of  Ibis  club,  which  look  its  name  R 
pber  Cat,  the  mater  of  Iheir  niution-piei,  hu  bee* 
new  edition  of  the  T»ller,  willi  notes,  in  6  vols.  Ihi 
iti  meiubera  were  dinwii  by  Kncllct,  who  was  liinudl 

Bt  Ihialime  called  hit-cat  pictures.  The  original  ] 
DOW  the  pcnpeity  of  William  Baker,  Esq.  to  wbam  r" 
inherilanie  from  J.  Tonion,  who  was  secrelor;  lo 
was  Driginall;  formed  in  Shire-lane,  about  llie  tima  id 
the  aevni  biahops,  for  a  little  free  evening  convereal 
Queen  Anne'a  reign  comprehended  above  forty  n 
genilcmcn  of  the  first  rank  for  ijualiiy,  merit,  and 
friends  to  the  Hanoverian  auccpaajon, 

(  Of  Ibii  cinb,  it  is  said,  that  Mm.  WoffingtOD, 
man  in  it,  was  president;  Richard  Eslcoort,  the  et 
I  providore,  and  as  an  honourable  badge  of  bisol 
"  giidiioD  of  gold  hoDg  iDund  bi»  owk  with 
riband. 


fcenacted  by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
meet  every  night;  and  as  there  is  Bome- 
thing  in  them  which  gives  ua  a  pretty  picture  of  low 
^  life,  1  shall  transcribe  them  word  for  word. 

^  to  be  observed  tn  the  Tiuo-pentiy  cluht  erected  in 
■0  place  for  the  preservation  of frtendahip  and  good 
f^ahbowkood. 
u£very  member  at  his  first  coming  in  shall  lay 

L  Every  member  shall  fill  his  pipe  out  of  his 

,  If  any  member  absents  himself  he  shall  for- 
i  penny  for  the  use  of  the  club,  unless  in  ca^e 
'^ess  or  imprisonment. 

L  If  any  member  swears  or  curses,  his  neigh- 
jpay  ^ve  him  a  kick  upon  the  shins. 
^f  any  member  tells  stories  in  the  club  tluit 
^l  true,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie  an 
my. 

'f  any  member  strikes  another  wrongfully,  he 

y  hiB  club  for  him. 

■.  If  any  member  brings  hts  wife  into  the  club, 

ay  for  whatever  she  drinks  or  smokes. 

f  any  member's  wife  comts  to  fetch  him 

■  Irom  the  club,  she  shall  speak  to  him  without 

■t  If  any  member  calls  another  a  cuckold,  he 
.J»e  turned  out  of  the  club. 
i  None  shall  he  admitted  into  the  club  that  is 
e  same  trade  with  any  member  of  it. 
XI.  None  of  the  club  shall  have  his  clothes  or 
hoes  made  or  mended,  but  by  a  brother  member. 
SII.  No  non-juror  shall  be  capable  of  being  vt 
nnber. 

The  morality  of  this  Uttle  club  is  guarded  by  such 
'holesome  laws  and  penalties,  that  1  question  not 


I 
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but  my  reader  will  be  as  well  pleased  with  them. 
he  would  have  been  wiih  the  Leges  CunviTo/es  of  B 
Jonson,  the  regulations  of  an  old  Roman  club  cil 

Lipsius,  or  the  rules  of  a  SyraposiuTn  ' 


Gieeit  author. 
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Non  aliter  quim  qui  idTcrso  tTi  fla 
Remigiii  inbigili  »\  biachla  fort^  if 
Alqiie  ilium  in  pneceps  prono  capil  i 


So  liie  bottl'i  boiwnj  ci 
And,  tlow  sdtancing,  s 
Bui  if  ihej  slack  their  t 
Then  down  ihe  flood  willi  headlong  liaitc  Ihey  drira.  1 


siruggle  1 
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P  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  hear  thia 

city  inquiring  day  by  day  after  these  my 

and  receiving-  my  morning  lectures  with  a  beci 

eeriousnesa  and  attention.     My  publisher  tel' 

that  there  are  already  three  thousand  of  them 

buted  every  day  :  so  that  if  I  allow  twenty 

to  every  paper,  which   1  look  upon  as  a 

computation,  I  may  reckon  about  threeBcore 

sand  disciples  in  London  and  Westminster, 

hope  will  take  care  to  distinguish  themselves 

the  thoughtless  herd  of  their  ignorant  and  int 

^_  g     live  brethren.     Since   I  have    raised  to  mysi 

^ks  great  an  audience,  I  ehall  spare  no  pains 

^^^K'ueir  instruction  f^eeable,  and  their  diversion  uk- 

^^^P  fill.     For  which  reasons  1  shall  endeavour  to  eolimi 

^^^   morality  with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality. 

that  mv  readers  may,  if  possible,  both  ways  6ai 
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|fi  end  that  their  virtue  and  discretion  mOy  not  be 
tort,  transient,  intermitting'  stars  of  thought,  I  have 
nlved  to  refresh  their  memories  from  day  to  day, 
1  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate 
of  vice  and  folly,  into  which  the  age  is  fallen. 
roind  that  hes  fallow  for  a  single  day,  sprouts 
1  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant 
assiduous  culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates, 
at  he  brought  Philosophy  down  from  heaven,  to 
ihabit  among  men ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to 
.ve  it  said  of  me,  that  I  have  brought  Philosophy 
it  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to 
rell  in  clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables,  and  in 
iflee -houses. 

I  would  therefore  in  a  very  particular  manner  re- 
nimend  these  my  speculations  to  all  well-regulated 
ilies,  that  set  apart  an  hour  in  every  morning  for 
a  and  bread  and  butter;  and  would  earnestly  ad- 
Be  them  for  their  good  to  order  this  paper  to  be 
Uictually  served  up,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
^rtof  the  tea-cqnipago. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a  well-written 
lok,  compared  with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is 
I  Moses's  serpent,  that  immediately  swallowed 
and  devoured  those  of  the  Egyptians,  i  shall 
be  so  vain  as  to  think,  that  where  the  Spectator 
fiears,  the  other  public  prints  will  vanish  j  but 
lUl  leave  it  to  my  reader's  consideration,  whether 
is  not  much  better  to  be  let  into  the  knowledge  of 
le's  self,  than  to  hear  what  passes  in  Muscovy  or 
pland :  and  to  amuse  ourselves  with  such  writings 
■  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  passion, 
id  prejudice,  than  such  as  naturally  conduce  to  in- 
■ne  hatreds,  and  make  enmities  irreconcilable. 
In  the  nest  place  I  would  recommend  this  paper 
the  daily  perusal  of  those  gentlemen  whom  I  cau- 
t  but  consider  as  my  good  brothers  and  allies,  I 
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the  fratemily  of  Spectators,  who  live  ii 
world  williout  having  any  thing'  to  do  in  it;'j 
either  by  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  or  h 
of  their  dispoeitions,  have  no  other  biudnesa 
the  rest  of  mankind,  but  to  look  upon  them, 
this  class  of  men  are  comprehended  all  coi  ^  _ 
live  tradesmen,  titular  physicians,  fellows  of  the 
royal  society,  templars  that  are  not  given  to  be  con- 
tentious, and  statesmen  that  are  out  of  busmen; 
in  short,  every  one  that  considers  the  world  as  a 
theatre,  and  aeairea  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
tiiose  who  are  the  actors  on  it. 

There  is  another  set  of  men  that  I  must  likewise 
lay  a  claim  to,  whom  I  have  lately  called  the  blaiilu 
nf  society,  as  being  altogether  unfurnished  with 
ideas,  till  the  business  and  conversation  of  the  day 
has  supplied  them.  I  have  often  considered  these 
poor  souls  with  an  eye  of  great  commiseration, 
when  I  have  heard  them  asking  the  first  man  they 
haye  met  with,  whether  there  was  any  news  stirriDg? 
and  by  that  means  gathering  together  materials  for 
thinking.  These  needy  persons  do  not  know  what 
to  talk  of,  till  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning: 
for  by  that  time  they  are  pretty  good  judges  of  tb» 
weather,  know  which  way  the  wind  sets,  and  whether 
the  Dutch  mail  be  come  in.  As  they  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  man  they  meet,  and  are  grave  01 
impertinent  all  the  day  l«ng,  according  to  the  nD' 
tions  which  they  have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  I- 
would  earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  stir  out  of  tbeif 
chambers  till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and  do  pro- 
mise them  that  I  wilt  daily  instil  into  them  sncb 
sound  and  wholesome  sentiments,  as  shall  have  i 
good  effect  on  their  conversation  for  the  ensuinf 
twelve  hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  bt' 
more  useful  than  to  the  female  world.    I  have  often 
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^t  there  haa  not  been  sufficient  pains  taken  in 
ng  out  proper  employments  and  diversions  for 
fair  ones.  Their  amusements  seem  contrived 
hem,  rather  as  they  are  women,  than  as  they 
easonable  creatures  ;  and  are  more  adapted  to 
ex  than  to  the  species.  The  toilet  is  their  great 
t  of  husinees,  and  the  right  adjusting  of  their 
the  principal  employment  of  their  lives.  The 
]g  of  a  suit  of  ribands  is  reckoned  a  very  good 
ling's  work ;  and  if  they  make  an  excufsion  to 
srcer'a  or  a  toy-shop,  so  great  a  fatigue  makes 
1  unfit  for  any  thing  else  all  the  day  after. 
r  more  serious  occupations  are  sewing  and  em- 
lery,  and  their  greatest  drudgery  the  preparation 
Ilies  and  sweetmeats.  This,  I  say,  is  the  state 
rdinary  women ;  though  I  know  there  are  mul- 
ea  of  those  of  a  more  elevated  life  and  conver- 
n,  that  move  in  an  exalted  sphere  of  knowledge 
virtue,  that  join  all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to 
niBroents  of  dress,  and  inspire  a.  kind  of  awe  and 
xt,  as  well  as  love,  into  their  male  beholders. 
pe  to  increase  the  number  of  these  by  publishing 
daily  paper,  which  I  shall  always  endeavour  to 
p  an  innocent  if  not  an  improving  entertainment, 
by  that  means  at  least  divert  the  minds  of  my 
lie  readers  from  greater  trifles.  At  the  same 
,  as  I  would  fain  give  some  finishing  touches  to 
B  which  are  already  the  most  beautiful  pieces  in 
an  nature,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  all 
i  iiDperfections  that  are  the  blemishes,  as  well 
lose  virtues  which  are  the  embellishments  of  the 
In  the  mean  while,  I  hope  these  my  gentle 
Era,  who  have  so  much  time  on  their  hands,  will 
^dge  throwing  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
na  thjs  paper,  since  tiiey  may  do  it  without  any 
emnce  to  business. 
biow  several  of  my  friends  and  well-wishers 
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I   are  in  great  pain  for  itie,  lest  I  should  not  If 
to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  a  paper  which.  ]  obltgd 
lelf  to  furnish  every  day;  but  to  make  thera  es  , 
this  particular,  I  will  promise  them  faithfully  to  pA' 
it  over  as  soon  as  I  grow  dull.     Thia  I  know  * 
be  matter  of  great  raillery  to  the  small  wits,  i 
will  frequently  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise,  it 
sire  me  to  keep  my  word,  assure  me  that  it  h  hi 
time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little  pleatai 
lies  of  the  like  uature,  which  men  of  a  little  emaAl 
genius  cannot  forbear  throwing  out  against  that ' 
best  friends,  when  they  have  such  a  handle  gim  ' 
them  of  being  witty.     But  let  them  remember,  that 
I  do  hereby  enter  my  caveat  against  this  piece  of 
millery. — C. 


NMl.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  13,  1710-11. 


ra  colambai. — Juc.  Sar.  ii 


Arietta  is  visited  by  all  persons  of  both  sei:ai| 
who  have  any  pretence  to  wit  and  gallantry.  She  if ; 
in  that  time  of  life  which  is  neither  affected  wilii| 


the  follies  of  youth,  nor  infirmities  of  age  ;  and  ha 
conversation  is  bo  mixed  with  gaiety  and  prudence 
that  she  is  agreeable  both  to  the  old  and  the  younf 
Her  behaviour  is  very  frank,  without  being  in  dWi 
least  blamable ;  as  she  is  out  of  the  track  of  am 
amorous  or  ambitious  pursuits  of  her  own,  her  visiH 
ants  entertain  her  with  accounts  of  themselves  yeM 
freely,  whether  they  concern  their  passions  or  tli4 
interests.     I  made  her  a  visit  this  afternooD,  ha' 
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rmerty  introduced  to  the  honour  of  her  ac- 
»ce  by  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has 
i  upon  her  to  admit  me  aometimes  into 
;mbly,  as  a  civil  inoffensive  man.  1  found 
impanied  with  one  person  only,  a  common- 
ilker,  who,  upon  roy  entrance,  arose,  and 
very  sliglit  civility  sat  down  again;  then, 
to  Acietta,  pursued  his  discourse,  which  I 
as  upon  the  old  topic  of  constancy  in  love, 
t  on  with  great  facility  in  repeating  what  he 
ery  day  of  his  life  ;  and  with  the  ornamenU 
nificant  laughs  and  gestures,  enforced  his 
Its  by  quotations  out  of  plays  and  songs, 
illude  to  the  perjuries  of  the  fair,  and  the 
levity  of  women.  Melhought  he  strove  to 
lore  than  ordinarily  in  his  talkative  way, 
might  insult  my  silence,  and  distinguish 
before  a  woman  of  Arietta's  taste  and  un- 
ling-  She  had  often  an  inclination  to  inter- 
in,  but  could  ttitd  no  opportunity,  till  the 
leased  of  itself,  which  it  did  not  till  he  had 
1  and  murdered  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
n  Matron. 

la  seemed  to  regard  this  piece  of  raillery  as 
ige  done  to  her  sex ;  as  indeed  I  have  always 
d  that  women,  whether  out  of  a  nicer  regard 
bonour,  or  what  other  reason  I  cannot  tell, 
e  sensibly  touched  with  those  general  asper- 
lich  are  cast  upon  their  ses,  than  men  are  by 
said  of  theirs, 

1  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself  from  the 
anger  she  was  in,  she  replied  in  tlie  following 

ivhen  I  consider  how  perfectly  new  all  you 
id  OD  thid  subject  is,  and  that  the  story  you 
ven  us  is  not  quite  two  thousand  years  old, 
t  but  think  it  a  piece  of  presumption  to  dii- 
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pute  it  with  you :  but  youi  quotations  put  m 
of  tbe  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  man.  Thef 
icg  with  that  noble  animal,  shewed  him, : 
tentatioD  of  human  superiority,  a  sign  of  a. 
ing  a  lion.     Upon  which,  the  lion  said  vfl 
"  We  lions  are  none  of  ub  painters,  elseJ 
shew  a  hundred  men  killed  by  lions,  for 
killed  by  a  man."  You  men  are  writers,  U 
present  us  women  as  unbecoming  as  yoa 
your  works,  while  we  are  unable  to  return  t 
V ou  have  twice  or  thrice  observed  in  your  i 
that  hypocrisy  is  the  very  foundation  of  : 
cation ;  and  that  an  ability  to  dissemble  i 
tions  is  a  professed  part  of  our  breeding, 
such  other  reflections  are  sprinkled  up  mi 
writings  of  all  ages,  by  authors,  who  lea 
them  memorialB  of  their  resentment  against 
of  particular  women,  in  invectives  against  1 
sex.     Such  a  writer,  1  doubt  not,  was  the  celtl 
Petronius,  who  invented  the  pleasant  aggravali 
the  frailty  of  the  Epbesian  lady ;  but  when  *i 
sider  this  question  between  the  sexes,  whiiAM 
either  a  point  of  dispute  or  raillery  ever  diH 
were  men  and  women,  let  us  take  facts  fid 
people,  and  fiom  such  a£havenot^heruM| 
capacity  to  embellish  their  narrations  with  iMJ 
ties  of  imagination.     1  was  the  other  dayfl 
myself  with  Lignon's  Account  of  BarbadMl 
in  answer  to  your  well-wrought  tale,  I  wiilfl 
(as  it  dwells  upon  my  memory)  out  of  tbjfl 
traveller,  in  his  fifty.fifth  page,  the  historyj 
and  Yartco.  ft 

'  "  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London,  ageaT 
years,  embarked  in  the  Downs,  in  the  good 
called  the  Achilles,  bound  for  the  West-Indii 
the  16th  of  June,  1647,  in  order  to  improve  bl 
tune  by  trade  and  merchandise.  Out  adveofid 
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hird  son  of  aa  eminent  citizen,  who  had  taken 
;ular  care  to  instil  into  his  mind  tea  early  love  of 

by  making  him  a  perfect  master  of  numbers, 
tonaequently  giving  him  a  quick  view  of  loss  and 
ntage,  and  preventing  the  natural  impulses  of 
WBsion,  by  prepossession  towards  his  interests. 
L  anund  Oius  turned,  young  Inkle  had  a  person 
J  way  t^eeahle,  a  ruddy  vigour  in  his  counte- 
e,  strength  in  his  limbs,  with  ringlets  of  fair  hair 
ily  flowing  on  his  shoulders.  It  happened,  in 
:ourse  of  the  voyage,  that  the  Achilles,  in  some 
ess,  put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of  America,  in 
A  of  provisions.  The  youth,  who  is  the  hero  of 
itory,  among  others  went  on  shore  on  this  oc- 
ui.     From  their  first  landing  they  were  observed 

party  of  Indians,  who  hid  themselves  in  the 
)fi  for  that  purpose.  The  English  unadvisedly 
:hed  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  into  the 
itry,  and  were  intercepted  by  the  natives,  who 

the  greatest  number  of  them.  Our  adventurer 
pad,  among  others,  by  flying  into  a  forest.  Upon 
:oming  into  a  remote  and  pathless  part  of  the 
1,  he  threw  himself,  tired  and  breathless,  on  a 

hillock,  when  an  Indian  maid  rushed  from  a 
wt  behind  him.  After  the  first  surprise  they 
ared  mutually  agreeable  to  each  other.  If  the 
>peaii  was  highly  charmed  with  the- limbs,  fea- 
i,  and  wild  graces  of  the  naked  American  ;  the 
urican  was  no  less  taken  with  the  dress,  corn- 
ion,  and  shape  of  an  European,  covered  from 
I  to  foot.  Tile  Indian  grew  immediately  sna- 
red of  him,  and  consequently  solicitous  for  iiis 
srration.  She  therefore  conveyed  him  to  a  cave, 
re  she  give  him  a  dehclous  repast  of  finits,  and 
Dim  to  a  stream  to  slake  his  thirst.  In  the  midst 
lese  good  ofiices,  she  would  sometimes  play  with 
lair,  and  delight  in  the  opposition  of  its  colour 
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to  tliat  of  her  fingers  :  then  open  hie  bosom,  tba 
I    laugh  at  htm  for  covering  it.     She  was,  it  seenu,) 
personofdistinction,  for  she  every  day  came  to  himiD 
adiffcrentdreRs,  of  the  most  beautiful  shells,  bu|;le>, 
'   and  beads.     She  likewise  brought  him  a  greatmaif 
spoils,  which  her  other  lovers  had.  presented  to  her, 
so  that  his  cave  was  richly  adorned  wilh  all  tiis 
spotted  skins  of  beasts,  and  most  pretty- coloured 
feathers  of  fowls,  which  that  world  afforded.    To 
make  his  confinemeot  more  tolerable,   she  would 
carry  him  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  by  the  &' 
Tour  of  moonlight,  to  unfrequented  groves  and  soli- 
tudes, and  shew  Inm  where  to  lie  down  in  safety,  aad 
sleep  amidst  the  falls  of  waters  and  melody  of  night- 
ingales. Her  part  was  to  watch  and  hold  him  awake 
in  her  arms,  for  fear  of  her  countrymen,  and  wake 
him  on  occasions  to  consult  his  safety.  In  this  man* 
ner  did  the  lovers  pass  away  their  time,  till  they  had 
learned  a  language  of  tleir  own,  in  which  the  voyager 
communicated  to  his  mistress,  how  happy  he  sbould 
be  to  have  her  in  his  country,  where  she  should  be 
elothed  in  Kuch  silks  as  his  waistcoat  was  made  of, 
and  be  carried  in  houses  drawn  by  horses,  without 
I   being  exposed  to  wind  or  weather.     All  this  he  pro- 
I  ftiised  her  the  enjoyment  of,  without  such  fears  and 
'  alarms  as  they  were  there  tormented  with.     In  this 
[  tender  correspondence  these  lovers  lived  for  severs! 
I  months,  when  Yarico,  instructed  by  her  lover,  di»- 
leovered  a  vessel  on  the  coast,  to  which  she  made 
I'Mgnals  ;  and  in  die  night,  with  the  utmost  joy  tsi 
r  satisfaction,  accompanied  him  to  a  ship's  crew  of  hit 
I  countrymen  bound  for  Barbadoes.     VPhen  a  ve8»d 
from  the  main  arrives  in  that  island,  it  seems  tht 

{danters  come  down  to  the  shore,  where  there  is  w 
nmediate  market  of  the  Indians  and  other  slaiet, 
'  as  with  WB  of  horses  and  oxen.  I 

"  To  be  short,  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  now  comiii| 


gtish  territories,  began  serioiisly  to  reflect 
I  loss  of  time,  aod  to  weigh  with  himself  how 
lys  interest  of  his  money  he  had  lost  during 
with  Yaiico.  This  thought  made  the  young 
isive,  and  careful  what  account  he  should  be 
|;ive  his  friends  of  his  voyage.  Upon  which 
'ation,  the  prudent  and  frugal  young  man  sold 
to  a  Barbadian  merchant ;  notwithstanding 

pooc  girl  to  incline  him  to  commiserate  her 
ID,  told  him  that  she  was  with  child  by  him  : 
inly  made  use  of  that  information,  to  rise  in 
anas  upon  the  purchaser."  ' 
I  BO  touched  with  this  stoTy  (which  I  think 
be  always  a  counterpart  to  the  Ephesian 
)  that  i  left  the  room  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
I  woman  of  Arietta's  good  sense  did,  I  am 
ke  for  greater  applause  than  any  compliroenti 

make  her. — R. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  14,  1710-11. 


Teleies  avis*  libi  ie  pulmone  rcvellu. 

pERs.  Sat.  V.  92. 
at  Ih'  old  wDiDsa  Itom  kb;  trembling  heart. 

coming  to  London,  it  was  some  time  befora 
I  settle  myself  in  a  house  to  my  liking.  I  was 
to  quit  my  first  lodgings,  by  reason  of  an  of- 

landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me  every 
g  how  I  had  slept.  I  then  fell  into  an  honest 

and  lived  very  happily  for  above  a  week ; 
ny  landlord,  who  was  a  jolly  good-natured 
tiok  it  into  his  head  that  I  wanted  company, 
Biefore  would  frequently  come  into  my  cham- 
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ber,  to  keep  me  from  being  alone.     This  I  bor 
two  or  tbree  days ;  but  telling  me  one  day  ibit 
was  afraid  I  was  melancholy,  I  thought  itwasliipi 
time  for  me  to  be  gone,  and  accordingly  look  nei 
lodgingslhatverynight.  Aboutaweek  afler.IfiiaiiJ 
my  jolly  landlord,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  an  ^ 
Hest  hearty  man,  had  put  me  into  an  advenisenieiil 
to  the    Daily  Couranl,    in    the    following'  woroil 
'  Whereas  a  melancholy  man  left  his  lodpnp  «" 
Thiii'sday  last  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  aftenrori 
n  going  towards  Islington  ;  if  any  one  can  g"* 
ice  of  him  to  R.  B.  fishmonger  in  the  Strsni'i' 
shall  be  Tery  well  rewarded  for  his  pains.'  As  1  ui 
I  tiie  best  man  in  the  world  to  keep  my  own  connsdr 
and  my  landlord  the  fishmonger  not  knowinjBT 
[  name,  this  accident  of  my  Ufe  was  never  dieaff*'*'' 
I  to  this  very  day. 

■  I  am  now  settled  with  a  widow  woman,  who  lu' 
I  B  great  many  children,  and  complies  with  ray  I"' 
mour  in  every  thing,  1  do  not  remember  thai  "^ 
have  exchanged  a  word  together  these  five  ye^"' 
my  co£fee  comes  into  my  chamber  every  100™!"? 
without  asking  for  it ;  if  I  want  fire  I  poial  to  mj 
chimney,  if  water  to  my  bason ;  upon  which  mj 
landlady  nods,  as  much  as  to  say,  shetskesi^ 
meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  signals.  JM 
has  likewise  modelled  her  family  so  well,  that  't*^ 
her  little  boy  oifers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prt*?' 
in  my  face,  his  eldest  sister  immediateW  calls  nijj 
off,  and  bids  him  not  to  disturb  the  gentfemaii'  *■ 
my  first  entei'ing  into  the  family,  I  was  troubled  ^^ 
thecivility  of  their  rising  up  tome  every  time  I  **"" 
into  the  room;  but  my  landlady  observing  that"!"* 
these  occasions  1  always  cried  Pish,  and  went  w 
again,  has  forbidden  any  such  ceremony  to  be  "*" 
in  the  house;  so  that  at  present  I  walk  inW  '* 
kitchen  or  parlour,  without  being  taken  notice  «!* 
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g  any  interruption  to  the  business  or  discourse 
le  family.  The  maid  will  ask  her  mistress 
igh  1  am  by)  whether  the  gentletnan  is  ready 
'  to  dinner,  as  the  mistress  (who  is  indeed  an  ex- 
rit  housewife)  scolds  at  the  servants  as  heartily 
e  my  face,  as  behind  my  back.  In  short,  I  move 
id  down  the  bouse,  and  enter  into  all  compa- 
vrith  the  same  liberty  as  a  cat,  or  any  other  do- 
le animal,  and  am  as  little  suspected  of  telling 
liing  that  I  hear  or  see. 

emember  last  winter  there  were  several  young 
cf  the  neighbourhood  sitting  about  the  fire  with 
LTidlady's  daughters,  and  telling  stories  of  spi- 
uid  apparitions.  Upon  my  opening  the  door 
oung  women  broke  oif  their  discourse,  but  my 
ady's  daughters  telling  them  that  it  was  nobody 
he  genlleman  (for  that  is  the  name  which  I  go 

the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  the  family), 
went  on  without  minding  me.  1  seated  myself 
le  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  one  end  of 
oom;  and  pretending  to  read  a  book  that  I 
out  of  my  pocket,  heard  several  dreadful  sto- 
f  ghosts,  as  pule  as  ashes,  that  had  stood  at 
^et  of  a  bed,  or  walked  over  a  church-yard  by 
light;  and  of  others  that  had  been  conjured 
lie  Red-sea,  for  disturbing  people's  rest,  and 
ing  their  curtains  at  midnight,  with  many  other 
omen's  fables  of  the  like  nature.  As  one  spi. 
lised  another,  I  observed  that  at  the  end  of 

sloiy  the  whole  company  closed  their  ranks, 
rowded  about  the  fire.  1  took  notice  in  par- 
r  of  a  little  boy,  who  was  so  attentive  to  every 

that  I  am  mistaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to  bed 
Caself  this  twelvemonth.     Indeed  tliey  talked 
ig,  that  the  imaginations  of  tlie  whole  assen 
tnanifestly  crazed,  and,  I  am  sure,  will  be 

for  it  as  long  as  they  live.    I  hei 
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girU,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her  ahouldec, 
ftsking  the  company  how  long  I  had  been  in  ike 
room,  and  whether  I  did  not  look  paler  thaa  I  uhA 
to  do.     This  put  me  under  some  apprebensioos 
I  should  be  forced  to  explain  myself,  if  I  did  not  re- 
<  tire;  for  which  reason  I  took  the  candle  into  m)  ' 
hand,  and  went  up  into  my  chamber,  not  withoot 
wondering  at  this  unaccountable  weakness  in  Tea- 
tonable  creatures,  that  they  should  love  to  astonish 
and  terrify  one  another.     Wei's  I  a  father,  I  should 
take  a  particular  care  to  preserve  my  children  from  - 
these  little  horrors  of  imagination ,  which  they  are  aO, 
to  contract  when  they  are  young,  and  are  not  able 
to  shake  off  when  they  are  in  years.     I  have  known 
>,  soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach,  afirighted  at  his 
own  shadow,  and  look  pale  upon  a  little  scratchii^ 
at  his  door,  who  the  day  before  had  marched  up 
against  a  battery  of  cannon.  There  are  instances  of 
persons,  who  have  been  terrified  even  to  distraction, 
at  the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  the  shaking  of  a  buliush. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  I  look  upon  a  sound  ima^oation  if  I 
the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next  to  a  clear  judg^eoU 
and  a  good  conscience.  In  the  meaB  time,  since  thewj 
are  very  few  whose  minds  are  not  more  or  less  sob-* 
ject  to  these  dreadful  thoughts  and  appreheruuow, , 
vie  ought  to  ann  ourselves  against  them  by  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  religion, '  to  pull  the  old  won 
out  of  our  hearts' (as  Persius  expresses  it  in  them 
of  my  paper),  and  extinguish  those  impertinent 
tions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  time  that  we  were  Bit 
able  to  judge  of  their  absurdity.     Or,  if  we  belieflt 
as  many  wise  and  good  men  have  done,  that  theB 
are  such  phantoms  and  apparitions  as  those  I  bin 
been  speaking  of,  let  us  endeavour  to  establish  to  (W 
selves  an  interest  in  him  who  holds  the  reins  of  d« 
Vhole  creation  in  his  hands,  and  moderates  them  sfl 
such  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  being 
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iireakloDseupoD  another,  without  his  knowledge  and 
termisaion. 

For  ray  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  the  opinion 
rith  those  who  believe  that  all  the  regions  of  nature 
rwarm  with  spirits  ;  and  that  we  have  multitudes  of 
lectatoTson  ail  our  actions,  when  we  thiak  ourselves 
lost  alone  ;  but  instead  of  tenifying  myself  with 
ich  a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  think  that 
am  always  engaged  with  such  an  innumerable  so- 
iety  in  searching  out  the  wonders  of  the  creation, 
nd  joining  in  the  same  consort  of  praise  and  ado- 
ition. 
Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  communion 
'  men  and  spirits  in  paradise  ;  and  had  doubtless 
B  eye  upon  a  verse  in  old  Hesiod,  which  is  almost 
[ird  for  word  the  same  with  his  tbird  line  in  the  fol- 
rwing  passage : 

Nor  think,  thoagh  mcr  were  none, 

Tint  heao'n  would  want  apsctalors,  Gnd  want  ptaise  : 
Hillians  of  spiritual  creaiuiea  walk  the  earlh 
Unseen,  both  wbcn  we  wake  and  wlien  we  sleep ; 
All  tbine  with  ceafiele^s  praiie  hia  works  behold 
Both  day  and  niglil.     How  often  from  the  altcp 
Of  echoing  liill  or  ihickel  haie  we  heard 
Celeitiiil  Toicei  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sols,  01  responeiee  each  lo  other's  note, 
Singiag  their  great  Creator  !    Oft  in  banila. 
While  ihey  keep  walcb,  or  aightl  j  rounding  walk, 
Witb  heKv'nl;  touch  of  iiulrunenlal  aoundi. 
In  full  barmonic  number  jom'd,  their  songs 
Sifide  (he  nigbt,  uid  lift  our  tho-ughla  lo  heav'n. 
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Wete  you  a  lion,  liuw  would  jou  bohav 

Th  ere  IB  nothing  that  of  lute  years  haa  aSor 
ter  of  greatar  amusement  to  the  town  than 
NicDlini's  combatwith  a  Uon  in  the  Haymark: 
haE  been  very  often  exhibited  to  the  genei 
facUonof  mostof  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  I 
dom  of  Great  Britain.  Upon  the  first  mmoi 
intended  combat,  it  was  confidently  afEnnei 
Btill  believed,  by  many  in  both  galleries,  t] 
would  be  a  tame  lion  sent  from  the  tower  evi 
night,  in  order  to  be  killed  byHydaspes: 
though  altogether  groundless,  so  univerq 
vailed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  playhv 
some  of  the  most  reBaed  poHucians  inthos 
the  audience  gave  it  out  in  whisper,  that  thfl 
a  cousin-gcrmaa  of  the  tiger  who  made  liij 
ance  in  King  William's  days,  and  that  t 
would  be  supplied  with  lions  at  the  pnblic 
during  the  whole  session.  Many  likewise 
conjectures  of  the  treatment  which  this  Uc 
meet  with  from  tlie  hands  of  Signior  Nicol 
supposed  that  he  was  to  subdue  him  in  reci 
Orpheus  used  to  serve  the  wild  beasts  in  ' 
and  afterward  to  knock  him  on  the  hea 
fancied  that  the  liou  would  not  pretend  to  lay 
upon  the  hero,  by  reason  of  the  received  op 
that  a  lion  will  not  hurt  a  virgin.  Several,  wh 
tended  to  have  seen  the  opera  in  Italy,  had  infi 
their  friends,  that  the  lion  was  to  act  a  pa  ~~ 
Dutch,  and  roar  twice  or  tlirice  to  a  thoro 
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e  fell  at  the  feet  of  Hydaspes.  To  clear  op 
■  that  was  so  variously  reported,  1  have  made 
siness  to  examine  whether  this  pretended  lion 
the  savage  he  appears  to  be,  or  only  a  coun- 

lefore  I  communicate  my  discoveries,  I  must 
t  the  reader,  that  upon  my  walkiag  behind 
les  last  winter,  as  I  was  thinking  on  some- 
se,  1  accidentally  justled  against  a  monstrous 
that  extremely  startled  me.  and  upon  my 
urvey  of  Jt,  appeared  to  be  a  lion  rampant. 
I  se^ng;  me  very  much  surprised,  told  me,  in 
voice,  (Jiat  I  might  come  by  him  if  I  pleased ; 
»y8  he,  '  I  do  not  intend  to  hurt  any  body." 
m  him  very  kindly,  and  passed  by  him  :  and 
e  timea  fter  saw  him  leap  upon  the  stage,  and 
part  with  very  great  applause.  It  has  been 
1  by  several,  that  the  lion  lias  changed  his 
of  acting  twice  or  thrice  since  his  first  ap- 
e;  which  will  not  seem  strange,  when  1  ac- 
ay  reader  that  the  lion  has  been  changed  upon 
ience  three  several  times.  The  first  lion  waa 
j-snuffer,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy  cho- 
□per,  overdid  his  part,  and  would  not  suffer 
to  be  killed  so  easily  as  he  ought  to  have 
lesides,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that  he  grew 
.rly  every  time  that  he  came  out  of  the  lion  ; 
ing  dropped  some  words  in  ordinary  conver* 
u  if  he  had  not  fought  his  best,  ana  that  he 
himself  to  be  thrown  upon  his  back  in  the 
and  that  he  would  wrestle  with  Mr,  Nicolini 
t  bk  pleased,  out  of  his  lion's  skin,  it  was 
proper  to  discard  him  :  and  it  is  verily  be- 
to  this  day,  that  had  he  been  brought  upon 
,"6  another  time,  he  would  certainly  have  done 
[,  Besides,  it  was  objected  against  the  first 
'    "  e  reared  himself  so  high  upon  his  hinder 
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pftws,  and  walked  in  so  erect  apOBture,  that  he  toallBd  I 
more  like  an  old  maa  than  a  lioQ.  ' 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  b 
longed  to  the  playhouse,  and  had  the  character  of  i 
mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profession.  If  the 
fonner  was  too  furious,  this  was  too  Eheepish  for  hii 
part;  inasmuch,  that  after  a  short  modest  walk  upon 
the  8ta^,  he  would  fall  at  the  first  touch  of  Hjdu- 
pes,  without  grappling  with  him,  and  giving  him  ui 
opportunity  of  shewing  his  variety  of  Italian  tripi- 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip  inhis 
flesh-colour  doublet:  but  this  was  only  to  make 
work  for  himself.  In  his  private  character  of  ft  ttl- 
lor.  I  must  not  omit,  that  it  was  this  second  lion 
who  treated  me  with  so  much  humanity  behind  the 
scenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed,  ft 
country  gentleman,  who  does  it  for  his  diversion,  but 
desires  his  name  may  be  concealed.  He  says,  vaj 
handsomely,  in  his  own  excuse,  that  he  does  not  act 
for  gain,  that  he  ludulgea  an  innocent  pleasure  in  it; 
and  that  it  is  berter  to  pass  away  an  evening  in  this 
manner,  than  in  gaming  and  drinking :  but  at  die 
same  time  says,  with  a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon 
himself,  that  ifhis  name  should  be  known,  the  ill-na- 
tured world  might  call  him,  *  the  ass  in  the  lion'i 
skin.'  This  gentleman's  temper  is  made  out  of  such 
a  happy  mixture  of  the  mild  and  the  choleric,  that  he 
outdoes  both  his  predecessors,  and  has  drawn  toge- 
ther greater  audiences  ciian  have  been  known  in  ^ 
memory  of  man. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative,  without  taking 
notice  of  a  groundless  report  that  has  been  raised 
to  a  gentleman's  disadvantage,  of  whom  I  must  de- 
clare myself  an  admirer ;  namely,  that  Signior  NIco- 
lini  and  the  lion  have  been  seen  sitting  peaceably  bj 
one  another,  and  smoking  a  pipe  together  behindllie 
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by  which  their  common  enemies  would  inai- 
nuate,  that  it  is  but  a  sham  combat  which  thej  re- 
preseDt  upon  the  stage  :  but  upon  inquiry  I  find,  that 
if  any  such  correspondence  has  passed  between  them, 
it  was  not  till  the  combat  was  over,  when  the  lion 
to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the  re- 
ceiyed  rules  of  the  drama.  Besides  this  is  what  is 
practised  every  day  in  Westminster-hall,  where  no- 
thing ia  more  usual  than  to  see  a  couple  of  lawyers, 
who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  the 
court,  embracing  one  another  as  soon  as  they  are 
cut  of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  rela- 
tion, to  reflect  upon  Signior  NicoUni,  who  in  acting 
'ibii  part  only  complies  with  the  wretched  taste  of  his 
Budience ;  he  knows  very  well,  that  the  lion  has  many 
more  admirers  than  himself;  as  they  say  of  the  fa- 
nous  equestrian  statue  ou  the  Pont-Neuf  at  Paris, 
that  more  people  go  to  see  the  horse,  than  the  king 
who  sits  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  just 
indignation  to  see  a  person  whose  action  gives  new 
Biajesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and  softness 
to  lovers,  thus  sinking  fr»m  the  greatness  of  his  be- 
tiavioar,  and  degraded  into  the  character  of  the  Lon- 
don Prentice.  I  have  often  wished,  that  our  trage> 
dians  would  copy  afler  this  great  master  of  action. 
Could  they  make  the  same  use  of  their  arroa  and  lega, 
^d  inform  their  faces  with  as  significant  looks  and 
^aBsioaa,  bow  glorious  would  an  Engli^  tragedy  ap- 
pear with  that  action  which  is  capable  of  giving  dig- 
nity to  the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  un- 
natural expressions  of  an  Italian  opera!  In  the  mean 
6me,  I  have  related  this  combat  of  the  lion,  to  shew 
Wfau  are  at  present  the  reigning  entertainments  of 
Qie  politer  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  writers 
for  the  coarseness  of  their  taste :  but  our  present 
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grievance  does  not  seem  to  be  the  want  of  a  gi 
^^^  tosts.but  of  common  sense.-  "^ 

I 

bumour  of  the  public  dirersions  five-and-twenty  yew 
ago,  and  those  of  the  present  time  ;  and  lameated 
to  mjaelf,  that  though  in  those  days  they  neglected 
their  moralitj,  they  kept  up  their  good  sense ;  hut 
that  the  beau  monde,  at  present,  is  only  grown  mote 
childish,  not  more  innocent,  than  the  former.  Wiiilel 
was  in  this  train  of  thought,  an  odd  feUow.whose  facfi 
I  have  otlen  seen  at  the  playhouse,  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter  with  these  words :  '  Sir,  the  Lion  pre- 
sents his  bumble  service  to  you,  and  desired  me  U 
give  this  into  your  own  hands," 

■ ■  From  my  Uen  in  &«  Hnjiaarket,  Mardi  15. 

^^^f      '  I  have  read  all  your  papers,  and  have  stifled  iny 
H  resentment  against  your   refleciions  upon  opent) 

until  that  of  this  day,  wherein  you  plainly  insinuite, 
that  Senior  NicoUni  and  myself  have  a  correspond- 
ence more  friendly  than  is  consistent  with  the  valonr 
of  his  character,  or  the  fierceness  of  mine.  I  desiie 
you  would,  for  your  own  sake,  forbear  such  intima- 
tions for  the  future;  and  must  say  it  is  a  great  piece 
of  ill  nature  in  you,  to  shew  so  great  an  esteem  fori 
foreigner,  and  to  discourage  a  Lion  that  is  your  own 
countryman. 
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*  I  take  notice  of  your  fable  of  the  lion  and  man, 
mt  am  so  equally  concerned  in  that  matter,  that  I 
liall  not  be  offended  to  which  soever  of  the  animals 
be  superiority  is  given.  You  have  misrepresented 
pate,  in  saying  that  I  am  a  country  gentleman,  who 
i)Ct  only  for  my  diversion ;  whereas,  had  I  still  the 
iiune  woods  to  range  in  which  I  once  had  when  I 
^as  a  fox-hunter,  I  should  not  resign  my  manhood 
br  a  maintenance ;  and  assure  you,  as  low  as  my' 
cticumstti^ces  are  at  present,  I  am  so  much  a  man 
of  honour, 'that  I  would  scorn  to  be  any  beast  for 
hvead,  but  a  lion.  Yours,  &c/ 

'  ^  I  had  no  sooner  ended  this,  than  one  of  my  land- 
Jidy's  children  brought  me  in  several  others,  with 
MBe  of  which  I  shsdl  make  up  my  present  paper, 
^BJ  all  having  a  tendency  to  the  same  subject,  viz. 
4he  elegance  of  our  present  diversions. 

*  SIR,  Covent-Garden,  March  13. 

'  I  have  been  for  twenty  years  under-sexton  of  this 
fansh  of  St.  PauFs,  Covent-Garden,  and  have  not 
missed  tolling  in  to  prayers  six  times  in  all  those 
jears ;  which  office  I  have  performed  to  my  great  sa- 
tisfaction, until  this  fortnight  last  past,  during  which 
time  I  find  my  congregation  take  the  warning  of  my 
bell,  morning  and  evening,  to  go  to  a  puppet-show 
set  forth  by  one  Powell  under  die  Piazzas.  By  this 
means  I  have  not  only  lost  my  two  customers,  whom 
I  used  to  place  for  sixpence  a-piece  over  against  Mrs. 
Bachael  £yebright,but  Mrs.  Rachael  herself  is  gone 
thither  also.  There  now  appear  among  us  none  but 
a  few  ordinary  people,  who  come  to  church  only  to 
say  their  prayers,  so  that  I  have  no  work  worth  speak- 
ing X>f  but  on  Sundays.  I  have  placed  my  son  at  the 
Piazzas,  to  acquaint  the  ladies  Uiat  the  bell  rings  for 
duurcb,  and  that  it  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pirden !  but  they  only  laugh  at  the  child. 

I  2 
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'  I  desire  you  would  lay  this  before  all  the ' 

t  Bat  I  may  not  be  made  such  a  tool  for  the  (u 

I  imd  that  PunchiDelb  may  choose  hours  less  ( 

'   i^al.    Asthingaarenow,  Mr.  Powell  has  ttfullj 

fregation,  while  we  have  8  very  thin  bouse  ; 

f  you  can  remedy,  you  will  very  much  oblige. 

Sir,  yours,  Ac* 

The  following  epistte  I  find  is  from  the  undertakcc 
of  the  masquerade. 
■SIR. 

'  I  have  observed  the  rules  of  my  mask  so  caw- 
fully  (iu  not  inquiring  into  persons)  that  Icannottell 
whether  yoii  were  one  of  the  company  or  not,  last 
Tuesday  ;  but  if  you  were  not,  and  still  design  to 
come,  1  desire  you  would,  for  your  own  entertMO- 
Qt,  please  to  admonish  the  town,  that  all  persons 
inditferently  are  not  fit  for  this  sort  of  diversion.  I 
could  wish.  Sir,  you  could  make  them  understand 
that  it  is  a  Idnd  of  acting  to  go  in  masquerade,  aud 
a  man  should  be  able  to  say  or  do  things  proper  for 
the  dress  in  which  he  appears.  We  have  now  and 
(hen  rakes  in  the  habit  of  Roman  senators,  and  grave 
politicians  in  the  dress  of  rakes.  The  misfortune  of 
the  thing  is,  that  people  dress  themselves  in  wbtt 
they  have  a  mind  to  be,  and  not  what  they  are  lit  for. 
There  is  not  a  girl  in  the  town,  but  let  her  have  hw 
will  in  going  to  a  mask,  and  she  shall  dress  as  a 
shepherdess.  But  let  me  beg  of  them  to  read  the 
Arcadia,  or  some  other  good  romance,  before  they 
appear  in  any  such  character  at  my  house.  The  last 
day  we  presented,  every  body  was  so  rashly  habited, 
that  when  they  came  to  speak  to  each  other,  a  nyropb 
with  a  crook  had  not  a  word  to  say  but  in  the  pett 
style  of  the  pit  bawdry ;  and  a  man  in  the  habit  oft 
philosopher  was  speechless,  till  an  occasion  ofiered 
of  expressing  himself  in  the  refuse  of  the  tyringrooms. 
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Vt  bad  a  judge  that  danced  a  minuet,  with  a  quaker 
Br  his  partner,  while  half  a  dozen  harlequins  stood 
^as  spectators:  a  Turk  drank  me  off  two  bottles  of 
line,  and  a  Jew  eat  me  up  half  a  ham  of  bacon.  If  1 
ns  bring'  my  design  to  bear,  and  make  the  maskers 
{reserve  their  characters  in  my  assemblies,  I  hope  you 
will  allow  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  more  elegant 
Uid  improving  gallantries  than  any  the  town  at  pre- 
KQt  affords,  and  consequently  that  you  will  ^ve 
four  approbation  to  the  endeavours  of,    Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant.' 

1  am  very  glad  the  following  epistle  obliges  me  to 
Bention  Mr.  Powell  a  second  time  in  the  same  pa- 
wr;  for  indeed  there  cannot  be  too  great  encourage- 
nent  given  to  his  skill  in  motions*,  provided  he  is 
mder  proper  restrictions. 
■SIR, 
*  The  opera  at  the  Haymarket,  and  that  under  the 
little  Piazza  in  Cov en t- Garden,  being  at  present  the 
nro  leading  diversions  of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Powell 
nofessing  in  his  advertisements  to  set  up  Whitting- 
on  and  his  Cat  against  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  my  cu- 
liosi^  led  me  the  beginning-  of  last  week  to  view 
Mrtt  these  performances,  and  make  my  observations 
upoa  them. 

'  First,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  observe  that  Mr. 
'owell  wisely  forbearing  to  give  his  company  a  bill 
"  lare  before-hand,  every  scene  is  new  and  unex- 
cted  ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  the  undertakers 
the  Haymarket,  having  raised  too  great  an  expec- 
ition  in  their  printed  opera,  very  much  disappoint 
T  audience  on  the  stage. 

The  King  of  Jenisalem  is  obliged  to  come  from 

city  on  foot,  instead  of  being  drawn  in  a  trium- 

ihftOt  chariotby  white  horses,  as  my  opera-book  had 

Fuppel-tbowa  vera  formerly  called  inolioDi. 


^ 
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pTomiBcd  me ;  and  thus  while  I  expected  Am 
dragons  should  rush  forward  towards  Ai^n: 
found  the  hero  was  obliged  to  go  to  Annida, 
hand  her  out  of  her  coach.  We  had  also  but  a  ' 
short  allowance  of  thunder  and  lightning;  thi 
I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  the^ 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  two  painted  d 
and  made  them  spit  fire  and  smoke.  He  flasl 
his  rosin  in  such  just  proportions,  and  in  such  ^ 
lirae,  that  I  could  not  forbear  conceiving  hopel 
his  bein^  otie  day  a  most  excellent  player.     I  saw, 
indeed,  but  two  things  wanting  to  render  his  whole 
action  complete,  I  mean  the  keeping  bis  head  alitdi 
lower,  and  hiding  his  candle. 

'I  observe  that  Mr.  Powell  and  the  undertakersof 
the  opera  had  both  the  some  ihought,  and  1  tKint 
much  about  the  same  time,  of  introducing  aoimals  on 
their  several  stages,  though  indeed  with  very  differ- 
ent success.  The  sparrows  and  chaffinches  at  the 
Haymarket  fly  aa  yet  very  irregularly  over  the  stage; 
and  instead  of  perching  on  the  trees,  and  performui; 
their  parts,  these  young  actors  either  get  into  the  gal- 
leries, or  put  out  the  candles  ;  whereas  Mr,  Powell 
has  so  well  disciplined  his  pig,  tliat  in  the  first  scene 
he  and  Punch  dance  a  minuet  together.  I  am  inform- 
ed, however,  that  Mr.  Powell  resolves  to  excel  his  ad- 
versaries in  their  own  way ;  and  introduce  larks  in 
his  next  opera  of  Susannah,  or  Innocence  Betrayed, 
which  will  be  exhibited  next  week,  with  a  pair  of  new 
£lders. 

'The  moral  of  Mr.  Powell's  drama  is  violated,  I 
confes8,byPunch'snationalrefleelions  on  the  French, 
and  King  Harry's  laying  his  leg  uponthe  Queen's  lap, 
in  too  ludicrousa  manner,  beforeso  great  an  assembl;. 

'  As  to  the  mechanism  and  scenery,  every  tbingi 
indeed,  was  uniform,  and  of  a  piece,  and  the  scenes 
were  managed  very  dexterously;  which  calls  on  me 
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<  take  notice,  that  at  the  Hayroarket,  the  under- 
kers  forgetting  to  change  the  side-scenes,  we  were 
bseuted  with  a  prospect  of  the  ocean  in  the  midst 
a  delightful  grove ;  and  though  the  gentlemen  on 
S  stage  had  very  much  contributed  to  the  heauty 
the  grove,  by  walking  up  and  down  between  the 
les,  1  must  own  I  wa^  not  a  httle  astonished  to  see 
^ell-dressed  young  fellow,  in  a  fuil-bottomed  wi^, 
pear  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  without  any  visi- 
1  concern  taking  snuff. 

'  I  shall  only  observe  one  thing  farther,  in  which 
Eh  dramas  agree ;  which  is,  tliat  by  the  squeak  of 
Sr  voices  the  heroes  of  each  ore  eunuchs ;  and  as 
1  vfit  in  both  pieces  is  equal,  I  must  prefer  the  per- 
mance  of  Mr.  Powell,  because  it  is  in  our  own  lan- 
I  am,  &c.' 


1 


i 
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Puva  level  capiurl  aniinos Ovid.  Ats  Am.  i.  159. 

Ught  minila  are  pleas'd  wilh  Ullles. 

BEN  I  was  in  France,  1  used  to  gaze  with  great  as- 
lishment  at  the  splendid  equipages  and  party-co- 
Ired  habits  of  that  fantastic  notion.  I  was  one  day 
particular  contemplating  a  lady  that  sat  in  a  coach 
wned  with  gilded  Cupids,  and  finely  painted  with 
lloves  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  coach  was  drawn 
lux  milk-white  horses,  and  loaded  behind  with  the 
oe  number  of  powdered  footmen.  Just  before  the 
Vwere  a  couple  ofbeautiful  pages,  that  were  stuck 
pag  the  harness,  and  by  their  gay  dresses  and 
iling  features,  looked  like  the  elder  brothers  of  the 


^B  Uttle 

^^B  corn 

^H  vtaii 

^H  vcl. 

^H  drei 

^^1  tiin)i 

^1  oft 

■  her 


little  boys  thai  were  carved  and  painted  ia 
rner  of  the  coach. 

llip  lady  was  die  unfortunate  CleanUie,  wl 
ward  gave  an  occasion  to  a  pretty  roelancli 
»cl.  She  had,  for  several  years,  Tecd»ed 
dresses  of  a  gentleman,  whom,  after  a  long 
timate  acquaintance,  she  forsook,  upon  thei 
of  thU  shining  equipage,  which  had  been  o6 
her  by  one  of  great  riches,  but  a  crazy  ' 

The  circumstances  in  which  I  saw  her,  wi 
the  disguises  only  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a 
pageantry  to  cover  disti'ess,  for  in  two  mont 
ahe  was  carried  to  her  grave  with  the  same  pc 
tnagoificence,  being  sent  thither  partly  by  ihft 
one  lover,  and  partly  by  the  posseswon  of  aoo 

I  have  often  reflected  with  myself  on  thi« 
countable  humour  in  womankind,  of  bein^ 
with  every  thing  that  is  showy  and  superficii 
on  the  numberless  evils  that  befal  the  sex.  fro 
light  fantastical  disposition.     I  myself  remM 
young  lady  that  wag  very  warmly  solicited  bji 
pie  of  importunate  rivals,  who,  for  several  mc^ 
gether,  did  all  they  could  to  recommend 
by  complacency  of  behaviour,  and  agrei 
conversation.    At  lenglh  when  the  compel 
doubtful,  and  the  lady  undetermined  in  he 
one  of  the  young  lovers  very  luckily  betbouj 
self  of  addmg  a  supernumerary  lace  to  his 
-which  had  so  good  an  eSect,  that  he  married 
very  week  after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  woi 
much  cherishes  this  natural  weakness  of  bei 
with  outside  and  appearance.  Talkofaoei 
couple,  and  you  immediately  hear  whether 
their  coach  and  six,  or  eat  in  plate,  f 
name  of  an  absent  lady,  and  it  is  ten  to 
learn  something  of  ber  gown  andpetUcoat. 
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ilp  to  discourse,  and  a  birth-day  fumisKes 
on  for  a  twelvemonth  after.  A  furbelow 
s  stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with  a  diamond, 
waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  standing  topics. 
;hey  consider  only  the  drapery  of  the  ape- 
never  cast  away  a  thought  on  tho^e  oma- 
Jie  mind  tliat  make  persons  illustrions  in 
9,  and  useful  to  others.  When  women  are 
itually  dazzling  one  another's  imaginations, 
their  heads  with  nothing  but  colours,  it  is  no 
it  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  superficial 
fe,  than  the  solid  and  substantial  blessings 
rl,  who  has  been  trained  up  in  this  kind  of 
on.isin  danger  of  every  embroidered  coat 
1  in  her  way.  A  pair  of  fringed  gloves  may 
1.  Tn  a  word,  lace  and  ribands,  silver  and 


id,  when  artificially  displayed,  are  able  to 
fi  the  most  airy  coquette  from  the  wildest 
its  and  rambles. 

appiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an 
X)rop  and  noise  ;  it  arises,  in  the  first  place, 
injoyment  of  one's  self;  and  in  the  next, 
Hendship  and  conversation  of  a  few  select 
is;  it  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and  natu> 
its  groves  and  fountains,  fields  and  mear- 
short,  it  feels  everything  it  wants  within 
:  receives  no  addition  from  multitudes  of 
knd  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  false  hap- 
^  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyeff 
Id  upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  sa- 
firom  the  applauses  which  she  gives  herself, 
&B  admiratioD  which  she  raises  in  others. 
dies  in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres  and 
i  and  has  no  existence  but  when  she  '" 


I 
1 
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Aureliit,  tltough  a  woman  of  Kreat  qnality, « 
<  in  ihe  privacy  of  a  country  life,  and  passesi 

Seal  part  of  net  Ume  in  her  own  walks  and  gi 
er  hosliand,  who  is  her  bosom  Iriend  and_^ 
nion  in  her  lolitudes,  has  been  in  love  with ' 
since  he  koew  her.  They  both  abound 
Knse,  consummate  virtue,  and  a  mutual  ea 
are  a  peq>ciual  eDtertainment  to  one  anot 
lanuly  is  under  so  regular  on  economy,  ii 
of  devotion  and  repast,  emplojTnent  and 
that  it  looks  liku  a  little  commonwealth  wi' 
They  often  go  into  company,  that  they 
with  the  greater  delight  to  one  another;  ani 
times  live  in  town,  not  to  enjoy  it  so  [ 
grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may  renew 
the  relish  of  a  country  life.  By  this  mei 
are  happy  in  each  other,  beloved  by  their 
adored  Ly  their  servants,  and  are  become 
or  rather  the  delight,  of  all  that  know  them. 
How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fnlvi» 
considers  her  husband  as  her  steward,  a« 
upon  discretion  and  good  housewifery  as  U 
mestic  virtues,  unbecoming  a  wo.nan  of  i 
She  thinks  life  lost  in  her  own  family,  and 
herself  out  of  tlie  world  when  she  is  not  in  di 
the  playhouse,  or  the  drawing-room.  She 
a  perpetual  motion  of  body,  and  restlesan 
thoupht,  and  is  never  easy  m  any  one  plai 
she  thinks  there  is  more  company  in  anothi 
missing  of  an  opera  the  first  night  would 
afflicting  to  her  than  the  death  of  a  chiU| 
pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own  se 
every  woman  of  a  prudent,  modest,  and 
a  poor- spirited,  unpohshcd  creature.  What 
tification  would  it  be  to  Fulvia,  if  she  kneiT' 
letting  herself  to  view  is  but  exposing  han 
that  she  grows  contemptible  by  being  conBp 


then 
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annot  conclude  my  paper,  without  obsemng, 
^irgi)  has  very  tiaely  touched  apoii  this  female 
m  for  dress  and  show,  in  the  character  of 
lla ;  who,  though  she  seems  to  have  shaken  off 
°  other  weaknesses  of  her  sex:,  is  still  described 
roman  in  this  particular.  The  poet  tells  us, 
flei  having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
tie  nnfortunately  cast  her  eye  on  a  Trojan,  who 
ui  embroidered  tunic,  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail, 
1  mantle  of  the  finest  purple.  '  A  golden  bow,' 
le, '  hung  upon  his  shoulder ;  hia  garment  was 
ed  with  a  golden  clasp,  and  his  head  covered 
a  helmet  of  the  same  shining  metal.'  The 
on  immediately  singled  out  this  well-dressed 
w,  being  seized  with  a  woman's  longing  for  the 
trap^Mnga  that  he  was  adorned  with : 

Totunique  jacauta  per  agmen 

EiniKo  prsds  etspolionim  aidebal  smorr? — ^a.  li.  7SS. 

B  heedless  pursuit  aftei  these  glittering  trifles, 
»t  (by  a  nice  concealed  moral)  represents  to 
leen  the  destruction  of  his  female  hero. — C. 


16.  MONDAY,  MARCH  19,  1710-11. 


d 


■R  received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  be  very 
lal  upon  the  little  mutT  that  is  now  in  fashion ; 
BT  infomiB  me  of  a  pair  of  silver  garters  buckled 
the  knee,  that  have  been  lately  seen  at  the 
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^  Rainbow  coffee-house  in  Fie et -aire et ;  a  third  J 

a  heavy  complaint  against  fringed  gloTefcfl 
be  brief,  there  is  scarce  an  ornament  of  eitlMT 
which  one  or  other  of  my  correspon dents  hsJ 
inveighed  against  with  same  bitterness,  and  rd 
mended  to  my  observation.  1  must,  therefore^ 
for  all,  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  not  my  intr 
to  sink  the  dignity  of  this  my  paper,  with  refiej 
upon  red  heels  or  top' knots,  but  rather  to  en^ 
'  the  passions  of  mankind,  and  to  correct  tho4 
I  praved  sentiments  that  give  birth  to  all  thoaq 
extravagances  which  appear  in  their  outnrarm 
and  behaviour.  Foppish  and  fantastic  ornvj 
are  only  indications  of  vice,  not  crimmal  in  ll 
selves.  Extinguish  vanity  in  the  mind,  and  jo"  ' 
naturally  retrench  the  little  superfluities  of  garniture  * 
and  equipage.  The  blossoms  will  fall  of  themselvS  '' 
when  the  root  that  nourishes  them  is  destroyed.  ^ 
I  I  shall  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  apply  my  rentt-  ' 
,  dies  to  the  first  seeds  and  principles  of  an  affeod  ' 
without  descending  to  the  dress  itself;  thou^  : 
at  the  same  time  I  must  own  that  I  h^ve  thouf^  ' 
"  of  creating  an  officer  under  me,  to  be  entitled,  TV  ■ 
Censor  of  Small  Wares,  and  of  allotting  him  oM  - 
day  in  the  week  for  the  execution  of  such  his  ofG» 
An  operator  of  this  nature  might  act  under  me,  ™  ' 
the  same  regard  as  a  surgeon  to  a  physician;  ll*  'r- 
one  might  be  employed  in  healing  those  blotelai 
and  tumours  which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  llM  - 
Other  is  sweetening  the  blood,  and  rectifying  U*  ' 
constitution.  To  speak  truly,  the  young  people  rf  ' 
both  sexes  are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  out  inS  ' 
long  swords  or  sweeping  trwns,  bushy  head-dreaso  ' 
or  full-bottomed  periwigs,  with  several  other  encuB'  ' 
bronces  of  dress,  that  they  stand  in  need  of  b«iB(  ' 
pruned  very  frequently,  lest  they  should  be  opprest*  ' 
ed  with  ornaments,  and  Overrun  with  the  luxiuiuiCJi' 
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f  their  habits.  I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  I 
umld  give  the.  preference  to  a  Quaker  that  is 
jmmed  close,  and  almost  cut  to  the  quick,  or  to  a 
iau  that  is  loaden  with  such  a  redundance  of  ex- 
KBcences.  I  must  therefore  desire  my  correspond- 
fls  to  let  me  know  how  they  approve  my  project, 
)d  whether  they  think  the  erecting  of  such  a  petty 
ipsorship  may  not  turn  to  the  emolument  of  the 
ibhc ;  for  I  would  not  do  any  thing  of  this  nature 
jsfaly  and  without  advice. 

There  is  another  aet  of  correspondents  to  whom 
EDUst  address  myself  in  the  second  place  ;  I  mean 
ich  as  fill  their  letters  with  private  scandal,  and 
ftck  accounts  of  particular  persons  and  families. 
lie  world  is  so  full  of  ill-nature,  that  I  have  1am- 
K>ns  sent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spell,  and 
itires  composed  by  those  who  scarce  know  how  to 
rite.  By  the  last  post,  in  partieulai',  I  received  a 
icket  of  scandal  which  is  not  legible  ;  and  have  a 
hole  bundle  of  letters  in  women's  hands,  that  are 
jU  of  blots  and  calumnies,  insomuch,  that  when  I  , 
le  tlie  name  of  Cslia,  Phillis,  Pastora,  or  the  like, 
\  the  bottom  of  a  scrawl,  1  conclude  of  course  that 
[brings  me  some  account  of  a  fallen  virgin,  a  faith- 
Ks  wife,  or  an  amorous  widow.  I  must  therefore 
^orm  the«e  my  correspondents,  that  it  is  not  my 
^^  to  be  a  publisher  of  intrigues  and  cuckoldoras, 
\to  bring  little  infamous  stories  out  of  their  present 
jrldug-hoies  into  broad  day-light.  If  I  attack  the 
feiouB,  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a  body;  and 
ill  not  be  provoked  by  the  worst  usage  I  can  re- 
vive from  others,  to  maie  an  example  of  any  parti- 
Uar  criminal.  In  short,  I  have  so  much  of  a  Draw- 
buir  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe  to 
l^^e  whole  armies.  It  is  not  Lais  or  SUenus,  but 
e  harlot  and  the  drunkard,  whom  1  shall  endeavour 
'expose;  and  shall  consider  the  crime  as  it  ap- 
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pean  in  tbc  epecieB,  not  as  it  is  circumEtanceq 
iiiilividual.    1  think  it  waa  Caligala,  wto  v 
witole  city  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  thsit  b 
behead  them  at  a  blow.    1  Bhall  do,  out  of  h(4| 
what  that  emperor  would  have  done  ii 
of  his  temper,  and  aim  every  stroke  at  a  c 
body  of  ofienders.     At  the  same  time  I 
sensible  that  nothing  spreads  a  paper  like  I 
calumny  and  defamaUon ;  but  as  my  speci 
ore  not  under  this  necessity,  they  are  not  ( 
to  this  temptation. 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  apply  myselfl 
party  correspondents,  who  are  coutinuaUy  f 
me  to  take  nodce  of  one  another's  procei 
How  often  am  1  asked  by  both  sides,  if  it  is  f 
for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  then 
ries  that  are  committed  by  llie  party  which  'vn 
site  to  liim  that  writes  the  Ittter.  About  Wf 
since,  I  was  reproached  with  an  old  Gred^ 
that  forbids  any  man  to  stand  as  a  nentfl 
looker-on,  in  the  divisions  of  his  country.  IT 
as  I  am  very  sensible  my  paper  would  lose  il 
efiect,  should  jt  run  out  into  the  outrages  of  ■ 
I  shall  take  care  to  keep  clear  of  every  tl ' 
looks  that  way.  If  1  can  any  way  assuBge'l 
inflammations,  or  allay  public  ferments,  I  thaT 
myself  to  it  with  my  utmost  endeavours:  I 
never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  wilh  havini 
any  thing  towards  increasing  those  feuds  s 
mosities,  that  extinguish  rehgion,  deface  j 
ment,  and  make  a  nation  miserable. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  three  foreg;oin^fi 
will,  I  am  afraid,  very  much  retrench  the  numbe 
my  correspondents.  I  shall  therefore  acquaint 
reader,  that  if  he  has  started  any  hint  which  h 
not  able  to  pursue,  if  he  has  met  with  any  suruT* 
story  whi(4t  he  does  not  know  how  to  tell,  ifl^ 
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fered  any  epidemical  vice  which  has  escaped 
iservation,  or  has  heard  of  any  uncommon  vir- 
hich  he  would  desire  to  publisli ;  in  short,  if 
aany  materials  that  can  furnish  out  an  innocent 
lion,  I  shall  promise  him  my  best  assistance  in 
orking  of  them  up  for  a  public  entertain  me  ut. 
is  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intended  for 
iswer  to  a  multitude  of  correspondents  ;  but  I 
he  will  pardon  rae  if  I  single  out  one  of  them 
rticular,  who  has  made  me  so  very  humble  a 
Bt,  that  I  cannot  forbear  complying  with  il. 

'To  THE  Spectator. 

SIK,  March  la.  1710-11. 

am  at  present  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  nothing 
but  to  mind  my  own  business ;  and  therefore 
if  you  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  put  rae  into 

small  post  under  you.  I  observe  that  you 
appointed  your  printev  and  publisher  to  receive 
B  and  advertisements  for  the  city  of  London, 
hall  think  myself  very  much  honoured  by  you, 

will  appoint  me  to  take  in  letters  and  adver- 
jnts  for  the  city  of  Westminster  and  the  duchy 
ocaster.  Though  1  cannot  promise  to  fill  such 
aployment  with  sufficient  idjilities.  1  will  en- 
ur  to  make  up  with  industry  and  fidelity  what 
(in  parts  and  genius. 

'  "ir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Lillie.' 
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BiscE  oar  persona  are  not  of  our  own  making,  when 
ttiey  are  such  as  appear  defective  or  uDcomely,  it  is, 
Wethinks,  an  honest  and  laudable  foititude  to  dare 
to  be  ugly;  at  least  to  keep  ourBelvea  from  being 
■faashed  with  a  consciousness  of  imperfections  whia 
we  cannot  help,  and  in  which  there  is  no  guilt  1 
would  not  defend  a  haggard  beau,  for  passing  awaj 
much  time  at  a  glass,  and  giving  softness  and  lan- 
guishing graces  to  defonnity :  all  I  intend  is,  tiS 
we  ought  to  be  contented  with  our  countenance  and 
shape,  so  far,  as  never  to  give  ourselves  an  uneas] 
reflection  on  that  subject.  It  is  to  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple who  are  not  accustomed  to  make  very  props 
remarks  on  any  occasion,  matter  of  great  jest,  if » 
man  enters  with  a  prominent  pair  of  shoulders  bU 
an  assembly,  or  is  distinguished  by  an  expansioa 
of  mouth,  or  obliquity  of  aspect.  It  is  happy  for 
man  that  has  any  of  these  oddnesses  a1>out  him, 
lie  can  be  as  merry  upon  himself,  as  others  are  aft 
to  be  upon  that  occasion.  When  he  can  posseu 
himself  with  such  a  cheerfulness,  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  are  at  first  frighted  at  him,  will  afta- 
ward  be  as  much  pleased  with  him.  As  it  is  ba^ 
barous  in  others  to  rally  him  for  natural  defects,  il 
is  extremely  agreeable  when  he  can  jest  upon  him- 
self for  them. 

Madam  Maintenon's  first  husband  was  a  hero  in 
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cind,  and  has  drawn  many  pleaaoDtries  from  the 
ularity  of  his  shape,  which  he  deacribes  as  very 
1  resembling  the  letter  Z.  He  diverts  himself 
rise  bj  representing  lo  his  reader  the  make  of  an 
le  and  puUy,  with  which  he  used  to  take  off  his 

When  there  happens  to  be  any  thing  ridicu- 
in  a  visage,  and  the  owner  of  it  thinks  it  an  aa- 
of  dignity,  he  mast  be  of  very  great  quality  to 
tempt  from  raillery.  The  bestespedient  there- 
is  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself.  Prince  Harry 
Fahtaff,  in  Shakspeare,  having  carried  the  ridi- 
upon  fat  and  lean,  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Falstaff 
morously  called  woolsack,  bedpresser,  and  hill 
!sh;  Harry,  a  starveling,  an  elves-skin,  a  sheath, 
ff-caae,  and  a  tuck.  There  is  in  several  inci~ 
I  of  the  conversation  between  them,  the  jest 
cept  up  upon  the  person.  Great  tenderness  and 
bility  in  this  point  is  one  of  the  greatest  weak- 
:s  of  self-love.  For  ray  own  part,  I  am  a  little 
ppy  b  the  mould  of  my  face,  which  is  not  quite 
mg  as  it  is  broad,  Whetlier  this  might  not 
y  arise  from  my  opening  my  month  much  ael- 
ir  than  other  people,  and  by  consequence  not 
inch  lengthening  the  fibres  of  my  visage,  I 
lOt  at  leisure  to  determine.  However  it  be,  1 
been  often  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  short- 
of  my  face,  and  was  formerly  at  great  pains  ia 
ealini;  it  by  wearing  a  periwig  with  a  high 
top,  and  letting  my  beard  grow.  But  now  I 
thoroughly  got  over  this  delicacy,  and  could  be 
inted  with  a  much  shorter,  provided  it  might 
fy  me  for  a  member  of  the  merry  chib,  which 
allowing  letter  gives  me  an  account  of.  I  have 
red  it  from  Oxford,  and  as  it  abounds  with  the 

of  mirth  and  good  humour,  which  is  natural 
It  place,  I  shall-set  it  down  word  for  word  as  it 
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•  MOST  PROFOUND  SIR, 
'  Having  been  very  well  entertained,  in  the  last  of 
your  speculations  that  I  have  yet  seen,  by  yonrspe- 
timen  upon  clubs,  which  I  therefore  hope  you  will 
continue,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  furnish  you  with 
fl  brief  account  of  such  a  one  as,  perhaps,  you  have 
not  seen  in  all  your  travels,  unless  it  was  your  ior- 
tune  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  woody  parts  of  the 
African  continent,  in  your  voya^  to  or  from  Grand 
Cairo.  There  have  arose  in  this  university  (lonj 
since  you  left  us  without  saying  any  thing)  seversl 
of  these  inferior  hebdomadal  societies,  as  the  Pun- 
ning club,  the  Witty  club,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the 
Handsome  club  ;  as  a  burlesque  upon  which,  a  cer- 
tain merry  species,  that  seem  to  have  come  into  tbe 
world  in  masquerade,  for  some  years  last  past  have 
associated  themselves  together,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Ugly  club.  This  ill-favoured  fraternity 
eonsistsof  a  president  and  twelve  fellows;  the  citem 
of  which  is  not  confined  by  patent  to  any  particulaf 
foundation  (as  St.  John's  men  would  have  the  world 
believe,  and  have  therefore  erected  aseparate  sociely 
within  themselves),  but  Uberty  is  lef^  to  elect  from 
any  school  in  Great  Britain,  provided  the  candidattt 
be  within  the  rules  of  the  club,  as  set  forth  in  a  table, 
entitled,  The  Act  of  Deformity.  A  clause  or  two 
of  which  1  shall  transmit  to  you, 

'  I.  That  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitteil 
without  a  visible  quearity  in  his  aspect,  or  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance;  of  which  the  president  and 
officers  for  the  time  being  are  to  determine,  and  the 
president  to  have  the  casting  voice. 

'  II.  That  a  singular  regard  be  had  upon  exami- 
nation, to  the  gibbosity  of  the  gentlemen  that  ofier   ^ 
—  themselves  as  founder  s  kinsmen ;  or  to  the  obHquit]    ^ 

i^ot  their  figure,  in  what  sort  soever. 

'  III.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man's  nose  be 
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ainently  miscalculiited,  whether  as  lo  lengtli  or 
'eadth,  he  shall  have  a  just  pretence  to  be  elected. 
'  Lastly,  That,  if  there  shall  be  two  or  more  com- 
ititors  for  the  same  vacancy,  cateris  paribus,  he 
at  has  the  thickest  skin  to  have  the  preference. 

*  Every  fresh  member,  upon  his  first  night,  is  to 
Itertain  the  company  with  a  dish  of  cod-fish,  and 
speech  in  praise  of  ffisop,  whose  portraiture  they 
ive  in  full  proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  over 
le  chimney ;  and  their  design  is,  as  soon  as  their 
nds  are  sufficient,  to  purchase  the  heads  of  Ther- 
tes.  Duns  Scotus,  Scarron,  Hudibras,  and  the  old 
mtleman  in  Oldham,  with  all  the  celebrated  ill 
ces  of  antiquity,  as  furniture  for  the  club-room. 

*  As  ihey  have  always  been  professed  admirers  of 
le  other  sex,  so  they  uaanimotisly  declare  that  they 
pi  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  such  as  will 
Ice  the  benefit  of  tlie  statute,  though  none  yet  have 
ipeared  to  do  it. 

' '  The  worthy  president,  who  is  their  most  devoted 
tiampion,  has  lately  shewn  me  two  copies  of  verses, 
Dinposed  by  a  gentleman  of  his  society ;  the  first,  a 
nogratulatory  ode,  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Touchwood, 
pon  the  loss  of  her  two  fore  teeth ;  the  other,  a 
ftnegyric  upon  Mrs,  Andiron's  left  shoulder.  Mrs. 
'izard  (he  says),  since  the  small  pox,  is  grown  tole- 
ibly  ugly,  and  a  top  toast  in  the  club ;  but  I  never 
eaid  him  so  lavish  of  his  fine  things,  as  upon  old 
fell  Trott,  who  constantly  officiates  at  their  table ; 
er  he  even  adores  and  extols  as  the  very  counter- 
fcrt  of  Mother  Shipton  ;  in  short,  Nell  (says  he),  is 
ne  of  the  extraordinary  works  of  nature ;  but  as 
)r  complexion,  shape,  and  features,  so  valued  by 
thers,  they  are  all  mere  outside  and  symmetry, 
'bich  i.t  his  aversion.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that 
le  president  is  a  facetious  pleasant  gentleman,  and 
sver  more  so,  than  when  he  has  got  (at  he  calli 
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Lhem)  liis  dear  munimerB  about  him ;  anil  he  often 
protests  it  does  him  g-ood  to  meet  a  fellciw  with  a 
right  genuine  grimace  in  his  ^r(wliich  is  so  agreeiMe 
ill  the  generality  of  lh<;  French  nation) ;  and,  as  u 
instance  of  his  Bincerity  m  this  particular,  he  gwe 
me  a  sight  of  a  hst  in  his  pocket-book  of  all  tUi 
class,  who  for  these  five  years  have  fallen  under  Hit 
observation,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and 
in  the  rear  (_as  one  of  a  promising  and  improving  ' 
aspect,)    Sir,  your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

Al-BXANBER    CAttBDNCLB. 


>•  18.    WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  21, 1710-1: 


■wm 


Eqoilia  quoqne  jam  niigravit  ab  aure  voluplu 

Hub,  aEp.  i.lBT.        I 
Neglect  Ihc  sente,  but  luie  the  painled  acene.^CaCEi 

It  ia  my  design  in  this  paper  to  deliver  down  to  - 
posterity  a  faithful  account  of  the  Italian  opera,  ■, 
and  of  the  gradual  progress  which  it  has  made  upon 
the  English  stage ;  for  there  is  no  question  but  oui 
great  grand- children  will  be  very  curious  to  kno* 
the  reason  why  their  forefathers  used  to  sit  togethM 
like  an  audience  of  foreigners  in  their  own  counttj, 
and  to  hear  whole  plays  acted  before  thera  iu  & 
tongue  which  they  did  not  understand. 

Arsinoe  was  the  first  opera  that  gave  us  a  taste 
of  Italian  music.  The  great  success  this  opera  met 
with  produced  some  attempts  of  forming  pieces  upon 
Italian  plans,  which  should  give  a  more  natural  and 
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liasonable  entertainment  than  what  can  be  met  with 
i  the  elaborate  trifles  of  that  nation.  This  alarmed 
lie  poetasters  and  fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  were 
bed  to  deal  in  a  more  ordinate  tind  of  ware ;  and 
nerefore  laid  down  an  established  rule,  which  is  re- 
eved as  such  to  this  day,  '  That  nothing  is  capable 
t  beiag'well  set  to  music,  that  is  not  nonsense.' 
I  This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  hut  we  im- 

fdiately  fell  to  translating  the  Italian  operas  ;  and 
there  was  no  great  danger  of  hurting  the  sense 
t  those  extraordinary  pieces,  our  authors  would 
ftea  make  words  of  their  own  which  were  entirely 
feeign  to  the  meaning  of  the  passages  they  pre- 
^ded  to  translate  ;  their  chief  care  being  to  make 
lie  numbers  of  the  English  verse  answer  to  those  of 
Ike  Italian,  that  both  of  them  might  go  to  the  same 
iine.     Thus  the  famous  song  in  Camilla: 

'^  Burbaraiit'  iolendo.&o. 

Barbaroiu  woman,  yet,  I  know  your  meaning, 
Vhich  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  angry  lover, 
Ne  translated  into  that  English  lamentation  : 

P  FraiL  are  a  Lover's  liopca,  &c. 

ftnd  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most  rsuned 
persons  of  the  British  nation  dying  away  andfan- 
nishing  to  notes  that  were  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
Ige  and  indignation.  It  happened  also  very  fre- 
ntently,  where  the  sense  was  rightly  translated,  the 
Eecessary  transposition  of  words,  which  were  drawn 
Bt  of  the  phrase  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another, 
lade  the  music  appear  very  absurd  in  one  tongue 
lat  was  very  natural  in  the  other.  I  remember  an 
a  verse  that  ran  thus,  word  for  wtird ; 


-sake  translated^ 


i; 


By  this  means  the  sofi  aotes  tlut  were  adapted 
-ity  in  the  Italian,  fell  upon  the  word  rage  ml 

ingUsh ;  and  the  angry  sounds  that  were  turned  U 
rage  in  the  original,  were  made  to  express  pityb 
the  translation.  It  oftentimes  happened  likewiie, 
that  the  finest  notes  in  the  aii  fell  upon  the  mostm- 
■igniOcant  words  \a  the  sentence.  I  have  Idion 
fbx  word  '  and'  pursued  through  the  whole  gamot, 
bave  been  entertained  with  many  a  melodious  '  the,' 
tod  have  heard  the  most  beautiful  graces,  quaven, 
tnd  divisions,  bestowed  upon  '  then,  for,  andfronf 
to  the  eternal  honour  of  our  English  particles. 

The  nest  step  to  our  refinement  was  the  intro- 
ducing of  Italian  actors  into  our  opera ;  who  sung 
iheir  parts  in  their  own  language,  at  th 
that  our  countrymeo  performed  theirs  i 
tongua.  The  Icing  or  hero  of  the  play  generally 
spoke  in  Italian,  and  his  slaves  answered  him  is 
English.  The  lover  frequently  made  his  court,  ami 
gained  the  heart  of  hia  princess,  in  a  language  whid 
she  did  not  understand.  One  would  have  thou|^ 
it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  on  dialogues  ato 
thi.s  iiianner  without  an  interpreter  between  the  per- 
sons that  conversed  together;  but  this  was  the  sUU 
of  the  English  stage  for  about  three  years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  understand* 
ing  half  the  opera ;  and  therefore,  to  ease  themseh "' 
entirely  of  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  have  so  ( 
it  at  present,  that  the  whole  opera  is  perfoi 
an  unknown  tongue.     We  no  longer  underetai 
language  of  our  own  stage ;  insomuch  that  I 
often  been  afraid,  when  I  have  seen  our  Italian 
Ibrmers  chattering  in  the  vehemence  of  action, 
they  have  been  calling  us  names,  and  abusing 
among  themselves ;  but  I  hope,  since  we  do 
such  an  entire  confidence  in  them,  they  will 
talk  against  ua  before  our  faces,  though  they  mf' 


t  with  the  same  safety  as  if  it  were  behind  our 
:b.    In  the  mean  time,  1  cannot  forbear  thinking 

naturally  an  historian  who  writes  two  or  three 
tred  years  hence,  and  does  not  know  the  tast« 
is  wise  forefathers,  will  make  the  following  re- 
ions  :  *  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
,  the  Italian  tongue  was  so  well  understood  ia 
land,  that  operas  were  acted  on  the  public  stage 
kat  language.' 

ne  scarce  knows  how  to  be  serious  in  the  confu- 
itf  of  an  absurdity  that  shews  itself  at  the  first 
t.  It  does  not  want  any  great  measure  of  sense 
ie  the  ridicule  of  this  monstrous  practice ;  but 
t  makes  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not  the 
!  of  the  rabble,  but  of  persOTia  of  the  greatest 
enesa,  which  has  established  it- 
'  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  above  the 
lish,  the  English  have  a  genius  for  other  per- 
lancea  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  capable  of 
ig  the  mind  a  much  nobler  entertainment.  Would 
tibink  it  was  possible  (at  a  time  when  an  audior 
1  that  was  able  to  write  the  Pha;dra  and  Hippo- 
)  for  a  people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of  the  Ita- 
opera  as  scarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to 

admirable  tragedy?  Music  is  certainly  a  very 
ieable  entertainment :  but  if  it  would  take  the 
re  pOBSesaion  of  our  ears,  if  it  would  make  us  in- 
ible  of  hearing  sense,  if  it  would  exclude  arts 

have  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  refinement 
tnman  nature ;  I  must  confess  I  woald  allow  it 
etter  quarter  than  Plato  has  done,  who  banishes 
tt  of  his  commonwealth. 

t  present  our  notions  of  music  are  so  very  un- 
un,  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  like ; 
,  in  general,  we  are  transported  with  any  thing 
is  not  English  ;  so  it  be  of  a  foreign  growth,  let 

Italian,  French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the  same 
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In  short,  our  English  j\ 


a  quite  rooted 


thing.  ,  „ 

tmU  and  nothing  yet  planted  ia  its  stead. 

Wlien  e.  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  evnj 
'  man  is  at  liberty  to  present  bis  plan  for  a  new  ooe; 

and  though  it  be  but  indifferently  put  together,  il 

may  furnish  several  hints  that  may  be  of  use  to  » 
I  good  architect.  I  shall  take  the  same  liberty,  int 
I  following  paper,  of  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  anil- 
I  Ject  of  music ;  which  I  shall  lay  down  only  in  b  pro- 
L  bletnatical  manner,  to  be  considered  by  those  who 
\  are  masters  in  the  art^— C. 


NM9.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  22,  1710-11.     ' 


.^i 


BSERviNG  one  person  behold  another,  who*** 
1  utter  stranger  to  him.  with  a  cast  of  his  eje, 
-  which  methonght  expressed  an  emotion  of  heartvaj 
different  from  what  could  be  raised  by  an  ubjecl 
so  agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I  began 
to  consider,  not  without  some  secret  sorrow,  the  coa- 
dition  pf  an  envious  man.  Some  have  fancied  llal 
envy  has  a  certain  magical  force  in. it,  and  that  tl« 
eyes  of  the  envious  have  by  their  fascination  blastel 
the  enjoyments  of  the  happy.  Sir  Francis  BaM« 
Bays,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to  remark  tbe 
times  and  seasons  when  the  stroke  of  an  envioustj* 
ia  most  effectually  pernicious,  and  have  observed 
diat  it  has  been  when  the  person  envied  has  been  in 
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umBtance  of  glory  and  triumph.  At  such  a 
•  mind  of  the  prosperous  man  goes,  as  it 
ifoacl,  among  things  without  him,  and  is  more 
to  tiie  malignity.  But  I  shall  not  dwell 
f  culations  so  abstracted  as  this,  or  repeat  the 
[cellent  things  whicli  one  might  collect  out 
>rs  upon  this  miserable  adeclion ;  but  keep- 
common  road  of  life,  consider  the  envious 
h  relation  to  these  three  heads,  his  pains, 
fa,  and  his  happiness. 

mvious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions 
nght  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of  his 
averted;  and  the  objects  which  administer 
lest  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  exempt 
is  passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to  per- 

0  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections  of 
llow-creatures  are  odious.  Youth,  beauty, 
and  wisdom,  are  pro»ocaUoos  of  their  dia- 
;.     What  a  wretched  and  apostate  state  is 

1  be  oSended  with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a 
cause  we  approve  him  1  The  condition  of 
.ousman  is  the  most  emphatically  miserable; 
ot  only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in  another's 
:  success,  but  lives  in  a  world  wherein  all 
d  are  in  a  plot  against  his  quiet,  by  studying 
vn  happiness  and  advantage.  Will  Prosper 
nest  tale-bearer;  he  makes  it  his  business  to 
conversation  with  envious  men.  He  points 
a  handsome  young  fellow,  and  whispers  that 
Eoretly  married  to  a  great  fortune.  When 
abt,  he  adds  circumstances  to  prove  it ;  and 
ula  to  aggravate  their  distress,  by  assuring 
lat,  to  his  knowledge,  he  has  an  uncle  will 
ra  some  thousands.  Will  has  many  arts  of 
d  to  torture  this  sort  of  temper,  and  delights 
When  he  finds  them  change  colour,  and  m  " 
they  wish  such  a  piece  of  news  is  true,  li 
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has  the  malice  lo  spcalc  some  gooil  or  other  of  everj 
man  iif  thoir  acquaintaTice. 

The  reliefs  of  the  enviouH  man  are  those  litde 
blemishes  and  imperfections  that  discover  themsetva 
in  an  illustrious  character.  It  is  a  matter  of  grctt 
consolation  to  an  envious  person,  when  a  man  of 
known  honour  does  a  thing  unworthy  himself,  oi 
when  any  action  which  was  well  executed, .  upon 
better  iaformatinn  appears  so  altered  in  its  circooi- 
stances,  that  the  fame  of  it  is  divided  among  inaoy, 
instead  of  being  attributed  to  one.  This  is  a  tectvi 
satisfaction  to  these  malignants;  for  the  persOD 
whom  they  before  could  not  but  admire,  they  hat^ 
is  nearer  their  own  condition  as  soon  as  his  merit  is 
shared  among  others.  I  remember  some  years  a^o 
there  came  out  an  eacellenl  poem  without  the  name 
of  the  author.  The  little  wits,  who  were  iucapBlJe 
of  writing  it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the  supposed 
writer.  When  that  would  not  do,  they  took  gKil 
pains  to  suppress  the  opinion  that  it  was  his.  That 
again  failed.  The  next  refuge  was  to  say  it  «u 
overlooked  by  one  man,  and  many  pages  whollj 
vritten  by  another.  An  honest  fellow,  wUo  Ml 
amongst  a  cluster  of  them  in  debate  on  this  subject, 
cried  out,  '  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  sure  none  of  you 
I, (yourselves  had  a  hand  in  it,  you  are  but  where  yoo 
Y  <were,  whoever  writ  it.'  But  the  most  usual  succoar 
to  the  envious,  in  cases  of  nameless  merit  in  tiiis 
kind,  is  to  keep  the  property,  if  possible,  naSxti, 
and  by  that  means  to  hinder  the  reputation  of  il 
from  falling  upon  any  particular  person.  You  «« 
an  envious  man  clear  vp  his  countenance,  if,  in  tW 
relation  of  any  man's  great  happiness  in  one  poinli 
you  mention  his  uneasiness  in  another.  When  1« 
hears  such  a  one  is  veiy  rich  he  turns  pale,  but  re- 
covers when  you  add  that  he  has  many  childre"' 
In  a  word,  tlie  only  sure  way  to  an  envious  man' 
favour,  is  not  to  deserve  it. 
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But  if  we  considei-  the  envious  man  in  delight,  it 
like  reading  of  the  sea.t  of  a  giatit  in  a  romance ; 
B  ma|iiificence  of  liia  house  conaists  in  tlie  many 
aba  of  men  whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who  pro- 
ved themselves  success  in  any  uncommon  uuder- 
fcing  miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he  that  aimed  at 
iat  would  have  been  useful  and  laudable,  meets 
th  contempt  and  derision,  the  envious  man,  under 
p.  c<rioar  of  hating  vain-glory,  can  smile  vtith  an 
nard  wantonness  of  heart  at  the  ill  eftect  it  may 
(ve  upon  an  honest  ambition  for  the  future. 
leaving  thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of  this 
;Balon,  1  have  made  it  my  study  how  to  avoid  the 
fvy  tiiat  may  accrue  to  me  from  these  my  specu- 
CioDS ;  and  if  I  am  nut  mistaken  iu  myself,  1  think 
bttve  a  genius  to  escape  iL  Upon  hearing  in  a 
pee-hoase  one  of  my  papers  commended,  I  im- 
fediately  apprehended  the  envy  that  would  spring 
fim  that  applause;  and  therefore  gave  a  de scrip- 
pi, of  nty  face  the  next  day;  being  resolved,  as  I 
Saw  in  reputation  for  wit,  to  resign  my  prctensiona 
^besflty.  Tills,  1  hope,  may  give  some  ease  to 
Ips?;  unhappy  gentlemen  who  do  me  the  honour 
I  torment  themselves  upon  the  account  of  this  my 
fpei.  As  their  case  is  very  deplorable,  and  de-  . 
tfves  compassion,  I  shall  sometimes  be  dull,  in 
|ty  to  them,  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  administer 
insolations  to  them  by  farther  discoveries  of  my 
^son.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  any  one  says  the 
piectator  has  wit,  it  may  be  some  relief  to  them  to 
lank  that  he  does  not  -shew  it  in  company.  And 
'  »ny  one  praises  his  morality,  they  may  comfort 
lemselves  by  considering  that  his  face  is  none  of 
le  longest.— R. 


r 
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Thou  dog  in  fotthesi 


tbe  other  liardy  undertaking  wliich  I  tiDce 
proposed  to  myEcIf,  tha.t  of  the  correction  of  impu- 
dence is  what  I  have  very  much  at  heart.  This  in 
a  particular  manner  is  my  province  as  Spectalor; 
for  it  is  generally  an  offence  committed  by  the  eyes, 
and  that  against  sui:b  as  the  offenders  would  per- 
haps never  have  (in  opportunity  of  injuringany  other 
way.  The  following  letter  is  a  complaint  of  ayoong 
jady,  who  sets  fortJi  a  trespass  of  this  kind,  wilh 
that  command  of  herself  as  beGts  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, and  yet  with  so  much  spirit  as  sufficiently 
expresses  her  indig;nation.  The  whole  transaction 
is  perfomied  with  the  eyes  ;  and  the  crime  is  no  less 
iploying  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  divert 


;  they  can  make 


the  eyes  of  others  from  the  best  v 
of  them,  even  looking  up  to  heaven. 

'SIR, 

'  There  never  was  (1  believe)  an  ofceptable  mao 
but  had  some  awkward  imitators.  Ever  since  the 
Spectator  appeared,  have  I  remarked  a.  kind  of 
men,  whom  I  choose  to  call  Starers;  that  without 
any  regard  to  time,  place,  or  modesty,  disturb  i 
large  company  with  their  impertinent  eyes.  Spec- 
tators make  up  a  proper  assembly  for  a  puppet- 
show  or  a  bear-garden  ;  but  devout  supplicants  and 
attentive  hearers  are  the  audience  one  ought  to  ei- 
pect  in  churclits.  1  am,  -Sir,  member  of  a  small 
pious  congre^'ntioiL   near  one  of  the  north  gates  of 
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s  city ;  mudi  the  greater  part  of  us  indeed  are 
mlea,  aoil  used  to  behave  ourselves  ia  a  regular 
entive  inaaner,  till  very  lately  one  whole  aisle 
!  been  disturbed  by  one  of  these  monstrous 
lere ;  he  is  the  head  taller  than  any  one  in  the 
arch;  but,  for  the  greater  advantage  of  exposing 
nself,  stands  ujion  a  hassock,  and  commands  the 
ole  congregation,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
TOutest  part  of  the  auditory :  for  what  with  blush- 
',  confufflon,  and  vexation,  we  can  neither  mind 
I  prayers  nor  sermon.  Your  animadversion  upon 
s  insolence  would  be  a  great  favour  to. 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  S.  C 

[  have  frequently  seen  of  this  sort  of  fellows,  and 
tliink  there  cannot  be  a  greater  aggravation  of 
o^nce,  than  that  it  is  committed  where  the  cri- 
lal  is  protected  by  the  sacredness  of  the  place 
ich  he  violates.  Slany  reflections  of  this  sort 
{bt  ba  very  justly  made  upon  this  sort  of  beha- 
iip,  but  a  starcr  is  not  usually  a  person  to  be  con- 
Fed  by  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  and  a  fellow  that 
[a^ble  of  shewing  an  impudent  front  before  a  - 
ole  congregation,  and  can  bear  being  a  public 
ictacle,  is  not  so  easily  rebuked  as  to  amend  by 
nonitions.  If,  therefore,  my  correspondent  does 
;  inform  me,  that  within  seven  days  after  thi.s 
le  the  barbarian  does  not  at  least  stand  upon  his 
ti  Ifgsonly,  without  an  eminence,  my  friend  Will 
Kfet*  has  promised  to  take  a  hassock  opposite 
bim,  and  stare  a°;ain3t  him  in  defence  of  the  la- 
B.  I  have  given  him  directions,  according  to  the 
st  exact  rules  of  optics,  to  place  himself  m  such 
tanner,  that  he  shall  meet  his  eyes  wherever  he 
BW8  them.  I  have  hopes,  that  when  Will  con- 
Sits  him,  and  all  the  ladies,  in  whose  behalf  he 
Ste  Spect.  No.  19.'  W.  Piosper,  an  honesl  lale-UciUerj&c. 
l3 
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engages  him,  cast  kind  looks  and  wislies  of  succeM 
at  their  champion,  he  will  have  some  shame,  and 
feel  a  little  of  the  pain  he  has  bo  often  put  others  to, 
of  being  out  of  countenance. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  time  out  of  mind  geneTallj 
remarked,  and  as  often  lamented,  that  this  familyof 
Starers  have  infested  public  assemblies.  I  know 
Qo  other  way  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil,  except,  in 
the  case  of  fixing  their  eyes  upon  women,  some 
male  friend  will  take  the  paxt  of  such  as  are  under 
the  oppression  of  impudence,  and  encounter  theeja 
of  the  Starers  wherever  they  meet  them.  While  we 
suffer  our  women  to  be  thus  impudently  attacked, 
they  have  no  defence,  but  in  the  end  to  cast  yield- 
ing glances  at  the  Starers.  la  this  case,  a  msn 
who  has  no  sense  of  shame,  has  the  same  aUvautA^ 
over  his  mistress,  as  he  who  has  no  regard  for  fis 
own  life  has  over  his  adversary, — While  the  gene- 
rality of  the  world  are  fettered  by  rules,  and  move 
by  proper  and  just  methods ;  he  who  has  no  respect 
to  any  of  them,  carries  away  the  reward  due  to  that 
propriety  of  behaviour,  with  no  other  merit,  but  thtl 
of  having  neglected  it. 

I  take  an  impudent  fellow  to  be  a  sort  of  outlaw 
in  good  breeding,  and  therefore  what  is  said  of  liini 
no  nation  or  person  can  be  concerned  for.  for 
this  reason  one  may  be  free  upon  him.  I  havepul 
myself  to  great  pains  in  considering  this  prevailing 
quality,  which  we  call  impudence,  and  have  lakia 
notice  that  it  exerts  itself  in  a  different  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  soils  wherein  such  subjecu 
of  these  dominions  as  are  masters  of  it  were  bon- 
Impudence  in  an  Englishman  is  sullen  and  insolent: 
in  a  Scotchman  it  is  untractable  and  rapacious;  in 
an  Irishman  absurd  and  fawning:  as  theconrserf 
the  world  now  runs,  the  impudent  Englishman  be- 
haves like  a  surly  landlord,  the  Scot  like  an  iW-te- 
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uved  guest,  and  the  Irishman  lika  a  stranger,  who 
Dows  he  is  not  welcome.  There  is  seldom  any 
ling  entertaining  either  in  the  Impudence  of  a 
oulh  or  North  Britain  ;  but  that  of  an  Irishman  is 
Iways  comic.  A  true  and  genuiue  impudence  is 
ver  the  effect  of  ignorance  without  the  least  sense 
f  it.  The  best  and  most  successful  starers  now  in 
liis  town  are  of  that  nation;  they  have  usually  the 
dvantage  of  the  stature  mentioned  in  the  above 
ttter  of  my  correspondent,  and  generally  take  their 
lands  in  the  eye  of  women  of  fortune :  insomuch 
bat  I  have  known  one  of  them,  three  months  after 
e  came  from  plough,  with  a  tolerable  good  air,  lead 
ut  a  woman  from  a  play,  which  one  of  our  own 
reed,  after  four  years  at  0.>iford,  and  two  at  the 
Temple,  would  have  been  afraid  to  look  at. 

I  cannot  tell  how  to  account  for  it,  but  these  people 
Ave  usually  the  preference  to  our  own  fools,  in  the 
pinjoii  of  the  sillier  part  of  womankind.  Perhaps  it 
I  that  an  English  coxcomb  is  seldom  so  obsequious 
Ml  &a  Irish  one  ;  and  when  the  design  of  pleasing  is 
isible,  an  absurdity  in  the  way  towards  it  is  easily 
Orgiven. 

■  But  those  who  are  downright  impudent,  and  go 
Id  without  reflection  that  they  are  such,  are  more  to 
ft  tplerated,  than  a  set  of  fellows  among  us  whopro- 
bas  impudence  with  an  air  of  humour,  and  think  to 
Ifurry  off  the  most  inexcusable  of  all  faults  in  the 
|Wrld,  with  no  other  apology  than  saying  in  a  g^y 
hne, '  1  put  an  impudent  face  upon  the  matter.'  No ; 
ia  man  shall  be  allowed  the  advantages  of  impudence, 
tho  is  conscious  that  he  is  such.  If  he  knows  he  is 
^udent,  he  may  as  well  be  otherwise  ;  and  it  shall 
te  expected  that  he  blush,  when  he  sees  he  makes 
mother  do  it.  For  nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of 
nodesty :  without  which  beauty  is  ungraceful,  and 
nt  detestable. — R. 
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Locui  eit  ct  pluribua  umbcis.      II 

Thero'a  toant  enough,  and  each  any  bi 


1  Ep.  V.  sa, 


1  AM  sometiraes  very  much  troubled,  -when  1  refl«t 
upon  the  three  great  profesaions  of  diyinitj,  la(  . 
physic ;  how  they  are  each  of  them  overburdened 
with  practitioners,  and  filled  with  multitudes  of  in- 
genious gentlemen  that  starve  one  another. 

W*  may  divide  the  clergy  into  generals,  field-offi- 
cers, and  Bubaltema.  Among  the  first  we  may  reckon 
bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons.  Among  the  se- 
cond are  doctors  of  divinity,  prebendaries,  and  all 
that  wear  scarfs.  The  rest  are  comprehended  under 
the  subalterns.  As  for  the  first  class,  our  constitt- 
tion  preserves  it  from  any  redundancy  of  incumbentf. 
notwithstanding  competitors  are  numberleas.  Upon 
a  strict  calculation,  it  is  found  that  there  has  been 
great  exceeding  of  late  years  in  the  second  division, 
several  brevets  having  been  granted  for  the  convert- 
ing of  subalterns  into  scarf-officers;  insomuch,  that 
within  my  memory  the  price  of  lutestring  is  raised 
above  two-pence  in  a  yard.  As  for  the  subaltenu, 
they  are  not  to  be  numbered.  Should  our  clergj 
once  enter  into  the  corrupt  practice  of  the  laity,  bj 
the  splittingof  their  freeholds,  they  would  be  able  to 
carry  most  of  the  elections  in  England. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  encumbered  wiA 
superfluous  liiembers,  that  are  like  Virgil's  armjf, 
wmch  he  tells  us  was  so  crowded,  many  of  them  had 
not  room  to  use  their  weapons.  This  prodigious  »- 
cicty  of  men  may  be  divided  iutri  the  litigious  aoi 
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aaceable.  Under  the  first  are  comprehended  all 
lose  who  are  carried  down  in  coach-fulls  to  West- 
inster-hall,  every  morning  in  term  time.  Martial's 
iflcription  of  this  species  oi'lawyers  is  full  of  humour. 

Iraj  et  verba  locaiit. 

HfiD  that  hire  out  theit  words  and  anger ;'  that  are 
ore  or  less  passionate  according  as  they  are  paid 
r  it,  and  allow  their  client  a  quantity  of  wrath  pro- 
irtionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him, 
Oiust,  however,  observe  to  the  reader,  that  above 
ree  parts  of  those  whom  I  reckon  among  the  liti- 
B«B  are  such  as  are  only  quarrelsome  in  iheir  hearts, 
id  have  no  opportunity  of  shewing  their  passion  at 
B  bar.  Nevertheless,  as  they  do  not  know  what 
tifes  may  arise,  they  appear  at  the  hall  every  day, 
lit  Ihey  may  shew  themselves  in  areadiness  to  enter 
tUst,  whenever  tliere  shall  be  occasion  for  them. 
The  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  first  place,  many 
|the  benchers  of  the  several  inns  of  court,  who 
tin  to  be  the  dignitaries  of  tlie  law,  and  are  en- 
^ed  with  those  qualifications  of  mind  that  accom- 
Bh  a  man  rather  for  a  ruler  than  a  pleader.  These 
in  live  peaceably  in  their  habitations,  eating  once 
lay,  and  dancing  once  a  year*,  for  the  honour  of 
rir  respective  societies. 

/Another  numberless  branch  of  peaceable  lawyers, 
i  those  young  men  who,  being  placed  at  the  inns 
coart  in  order  to  study  the  laws  of  their  country, 
[uent  the  playhouse  more  than  Westminster-hall, 
re  seen  in  all  public  assemblies,  except  in  a 
of  justice.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  silent 
hmy  multitudes  that  are  employed  within  doors 
drawing  up  of  writings  and  conveyances ;  nor 
greater  numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of 
'ith  a  pretence  to  such  chamber  practice. 

See  Dugri.ili;'i  Oiigincs  .Tiiridkufci, 
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If,  iu  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  pror^^-j, 
of  pliysic,  we  shall  find  a  most  formidable  bo-   <fr 
men.  The  sight  of  them  is  enough  to  make  a_     n^ 
serious,  for  we  may  lay  it  down  &s  a  maxim,   liii 
wheo  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians,  it  grows  Aa 
of  people.     Sir  William  Temple  is  very  much  pat 
ded  to  find  out  a  reason  why  the  Northern  Hive, 
he  calls  it,  does  not  send  outsuch  prodigious 
and  overrun'  the  world  with  Goths  and  Vandal', " 
it  did  formerly;  but  had  tliat  excellent  authorol^ 
served  that  there  were  no  students  io  physic  "'"" 
the  subjects  of  Thor  and  Woden,  and  that  this 
very  much  flourishes  in  the  north  at  presenli  t^ 
ihighthave  found  a  better  solution  for  this  diffioir 
than  any  of  those  he  has  made  use  of.  This  bo^ 
men  in  our  own  country  may  be  described  liieB 
British  army  in  Cssar's  time.   Some  of  tticm  bImb 
chariots,  and  some  on  foot.    If  the  infantry  dole* 
execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is  because  the 
cannot  be  carried  so  soon  into  all  quarters  of  ll 
town,  and  dispatch  so  much  business  in  so  short 
time.  Besides  this  body  of  regular  troops,  thet«  a 
Btragglera,  who,  without  being  duly  listed  and  6 
rollecT,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who  are  son 
lacky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  inonffl 
rable  retainers  to  physic,  who,  for  want  of  other  p 
tients,  amuse  themsflves  with  the  stifling  of  cats 
J  an  air-pump,  cutting  up  dogs  alive,  or  impaline 
_insects  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for  microscopi 
^observations ;  besides  those  that  are  employed  in  i 
gathering  of  weeds,  and  the  chase  of  butterflies:' 
to  mention  the  cockleshell-merchants  and  spill 
catchers. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  professi 
are  crowded  with  multitudes  that  seek  their  li» 
hood  in  them,  aod  how  many  men  of  merit  there  t 
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ch  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  said  to  be  of  the 
ce,  than  the  profession :  I  very  much  wonder  at 
lumour  of  ^parents,  who  will  not  rather  choose 
ace  their  sons  in  a  way  of  life  where  an  honest 
5try  cannot  but  thrive,  than  in  stations  where 
jreatest  probity,  learning,  and  good  sense,  may 

How  many  men  are  country  curates,  that 

r-e  made  themselves  aldermen  of  London, 
,t  improvement  of  a  smaller  sum  of  money 
I  what  is  usually  laid  out  upon  a  learned  educa- 
'■  A  sober  frugal  person,  of  slender  parts,  and  a 
'  apprehension,  might  have  thrived  in  trade, 
1^  he  starves  upon  physic;  as  a  man  would  be 
lenough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one  whom  he 
Id  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse,  Vagellins  is 
■fol,  fitndious,  and  obliging,  but  withal  a  little 
k'Skulled;  he  has  not  a  single  client,  but  might 
!  had  abundance  of  customers.  The  misfortune 
lat  parents  take  a  liking  to  a  particular  profes- 
I'and  therefore  desir^  their  sons  may  be  of  it; 
iXDS,  in  so  great  an  affair  of  life,  they  should 
ider  the  genius  and  abilities  of  their  children, 
i  than  their  own  inclinations, 
is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation,  that 
1  are  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy,  who  may 
M  placed  in  stations  of  life,  which  may  give  them 
ppoTtunity  of  making  their  fortunes.  A  well- 
ilftted  commerce  is  not,  like  law,  physic,  or  divi- 
I  to  be  overstocked  with  hands;  but  on  the  con- 
r  flourisheB  by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment 
Hits  professors.  Fleets  of  roerchant-men  are 
lany  squadrons  of  floating  shops,  that  vend  onr- 
in  and  manufactures  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
.d,  smd  find  out  chapmen  under  both  the  tropics. 
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Quodcuoqne  nolTiKlii  oiihi  sic,  incTBdatai  i 


^^^H  ,T[ie  word  Spectator  being  most  uEually  m  _ 
^^^m  as  one  of  the  audience  at  public  represents^ 
^^^1  our  theatres,  1  seldom  fail  of  many  letters  leltl 
^^H  plays  and  operas.  But  indeed  there  are  sucK 
^^^^  stroua  things  done  io  both,  that  if  one  had  Ofl 
^^^K  an  eye-witness  of  them,  one  could  not  beliCT 
^^^K  such  matters  had  really  been  exhibited.  H 
^^^B  very  little  which  concerns  human  life)  or  u  a  ^ 
^^V  of  nature,  that  is  regarded  by  the  ^eaterpaii 
^^"  company.  The  understanding  is  dismissed  ft) 
entertainments.  Our  mirth  is  the  laughter " 
and  our  admiration  the  wonder  of  idiots;  i 
improbable,  monstrous,  and  incoherent  dreaon 
not  go  olf  as  they  do,  not  only  without  the 
Bcorn  and  contempt,  but  even  with  the  lonc 
,  plause  and  approbation.  But  the  letters  of  B 
respondents  will  represent  this  afiair  in  a  moi 
manner  than  any  discourse  of  my  owa;  I  shi" 
fore  give  them  to  my  reader  with  only  this 
tion,  that  they  all  come  from  players,  and 
business  of  playing  is  now  so  managed  that, 
not  to  be  surprised  when  I  say  one  or  two  of  I 
are  rational,  others  sensitive  and  vegetative  i'^ 
and  others  wholly  inanimate.  I  shall  not  ~ 
these  as  I  have  named  them,  hut  as  they  bai 
cedence  in  ihi?  opinion  of  their  audiences. 
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SPECTATOR, 

haviog  been  so  humble  as  to  take  notice  of 
es  of  other  animals,  imboldens  me,  who 
ild  boar  that  was  killed  by  Mrs.  ToftR,  to 
to  you,  that  I  think  I  was  hardly  used  in 
g  the  part  of  the  lion  of  Hydaspes  given  to 
rould  have  been  but  a  natural  step  for  me 
ersonated  that  noble  creature,  after  having 
nyself  to  satisfaction  in  the  part  above- 
1.  That  of  a  lion  is  too  great  a  character 
hat  never  trod  the  stage  before  but  upon 
As  for  the  little  resistance  which  I  made, 
may  be  excused,  when  it  is  considered  thut 
ras  thrown  at  me  by  so  fair  a  hand.  I 
fees  1  had  but  just  put  on  my  brutality; 
Ila's  channswere  such,  that  beholding  her 
n,  hearing  her  charming  voice,  and  as- 
Aith  her  graceful  motion,  I  could  not  keep 
'  assumed  fierceness,  but  died  like  a  man. 
im.  Sir,  your  most  humble  admirer, 

Thomas  Phone,' 
.  SPECTATOR, 

B  to  let  you  understand,  that  the  playhouse 
aentation  of  the  world  in  nothing  so  much 
particular,  that  no  one  rises  in  it  according 
It.  I  have  acted  several  parts  of  house- 
with  great  applause  for  many  years :  I  am 
men  in  the  hangings  in  The  Entperor  oj" 
■  I  have  twice  performed  the  third  chair 
lifih  opera ;  and  have  rehearsed  the  pump 
ftune-Hunters.  I  am  now  grown  old,  and 
will  recommend  me  so  effectually,  as  that  ■ 
something  before  I  go  off  the  stage: 
will  do  a  great  act  of  charily  to 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

William  Schebne." 


■MR.  SPECTATOR.  . 
'  Undi^rslaHiJiiig  tiiat  Mr.  SL-reene  \tas  writ 
and  ilcsired  to  be  raised  from  dumb  and  still 
1  deiite,  if  you  give  him  motjou  or  speech,  th 
would  advauce  mc  in  my  nay,  and  let  me ' 
in  what  I  humbly  presume  1  am  mB&ler,  tt 
representing  liuman  aod  still  life  together, 
several  times  acted  one  of  the  finest  flowerf 
the  same  opera  wherein  Mr.   Screene 
therefore,  upon  his  promotion,  request  tbal 
succeed  him  in  the  hangings,  with  my  ban ' 
orangc-treea.  Your  humble  servant, 

Ralpu  Sn 
'  SIS,  Dniry-lsne,  March  14, 1 

'  1  saw  your  friend  the  Templar  this  ct 
tile  pit,  and  thought  he  looked  very  little 
witli  the  representation  of  the  mad  scene 
Pilgrim.  1  wish,  Sir,  you  would  do  us  thefi 
animadvert  frequently  upon  the  false  taste  Al 
is  iu,  with  relation  to  'playa  as  well  as  opsB 
certainly  requires  a  degree  of  understaadingiT 
justly  :  but  such  is  our  conditioa,  that  WO^fl 
suspend  our  reason  to  perform  our  paitB..H 
scenes  of  mildness,  you  know,  .Sir,  there  anOl 
instances  of  this  kind  in  Shakspeare ;  but  llxB 
is  the  disturbance  of  a  noble  mind,  from  geiww 
and  humane  resentments.  It  is  like  that  grief  niw 
we  have  for  the  decease  of  our  friends.  It  i* ' 
diminution,  but  a  recommendation  of  human  oAtm 
that,  in  such  incidents,  passion  gets  the  better 
reason  ;  and  all  we  can  think  to  combat  ourselli 
is  impotent  against  half  what  we  feel.  1  will! 
mention  that  we  had  an  idiot  in  the  scene,  and 
the  sense  it  is  represented  to  have  is  that  of  l8 
As  for  myself,  who  have  long  taken  pains  in  pCR 
Mating  the  passions,  I  have  to-night  acted  oni? 


SPECTATOIL.  \i5  ■ 

■-     The  part  I  played  is  Thirst,  but  it  Is  re-  ■! 

ed  as  written  ratlier  by  a  drayman  than  a  i 

I  come  in  with  a  tub  about  me,  that  tub  hung  j 

art  pots,  with  a  full  gallon  at  my  month.  I  am  I 

dtotell  you  that  I  pleased  verymucb,  andthia 
■oduced  as  a  madness ;  but  sure  it  was  not  hu- 
adness,  for  a  mule  or  an  ass  may  have  been 
;ia  ever  I  was  in  my  life. 

I  om,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

and  humbio  servant.'  ' 

'  From  IhL-  Sato;,  in  lbs  Strand.  1 

[R.  SPECTATOR.  I 

Oil  can  read  it  witli  dry  eyes,  I  give  you  this  ' 

to  acquaint  you,  that  1  am  the  unfortunate 
jatinus,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  first  prince 
ted  from  this  palace  since  John  of  Gaunt. 
I  the  uncertaintyof  all  human  greatness,  that 
latelynever  moved  without  a  guard,  am  now 
1  as  a  common  soldier,  and  am  to  sail  with  the  ' 

r  wind  against  my  brother  Lewis  of  France.  ; 

very  hard  thing  to  put  off  a  character  which 
i  appeared  in  with  applause.  ThJs  1  expe- 
I  since  the  loss  of  my  diadem  ;  for,  upon 
ling  with  another  recruit,  I  spoke  my  indig-  i 

out  of  my  part  in  recitatiro ; 

lartl  lliou  sn  angry  nionatch's  furj  braye  ? 

irda  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  nioulh,  when 
:tnt  knocked  me  down,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
to  mutiny,  in  talking  things  nobody  under- 
You  see.  Sir,  my  unhappy  circumstances  ;  ^ 

b^  your  mediation  j^ou  can  procure  a  subsidy  : 

rince  (who  never  failed  to  make  all  that  he- 
rn merry  at  his  appearance),  yon  will  merit  the 
of  Your  friend. 

The  King  of  Latium.' 


K"  33.  I 


11)6  SPECTATOR. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
For  the  good  of  the  Public. 
Within  two  doors  of  the  masquerade  hves  an  end- 
■ent  Italian  chirurgeon,  arrived  from  the  camivalat 
Venice,  of  great  experience  in  piivate  cures.    Ac- 
commodations are  provided,  and  persons  admitted 
in  their  masquing  habits. 
He  has  cured  since  his  coming  hither,  in  less  tliac 
a  fortnight,  four  scaramouches,  a  mountebank  doc- 
tor, two  Turkish  bassas,  three  nuns,  and  a  moiHs- 
dancer. 

N.  B.  Any  person  may  agree  by  the  great,  and 
be  kept  in  repair  by  the  year.  The  doctor  dcinwB 
teeth  without  pidUng  off  your  masque. — R. 


P 
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Fierce  Volscens  foam*  >vith  rage,  and  gaxing  niundi 
Dcscrj'd  not  him  wlia  gave  llie  falaJ  wannd  ; 
Nor  knew  to  fin  revenge*. Duvben. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base  unge- 
nerous spirit  than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  10  a 

■  Tbe  folJawing  eodoraemeut  at  the  top  of  Ibij  puper,  Ko.iS' 
is  in  a  aet  of  iLe  Spectator,  in  ISma.,  of  tlic  edition  in  in!> 
which  contains  some  MS.  notes  bja  Spanish  metchanl,  who  ilvtd 
at  the  time  of  the  originBl  pubJicalioa. 

•  Tbe  character  of  Dr.  Swift' 
Tliis  was  Mr.  Blundell's  Dpinioo,  and  whfthei  it  wu  <*dl- 
grounded,  ill-grouHded,  or  ongioonded,  probably  be  was  not  »■ 
gular  in  the  thought.  The  inUniaoy  between  Swift,  Steele,  «rf 
AddUon,  wm  now  over ;  and  Ihal  iliej  were  about  thii  liB* 
eirranged,  appears  frnin  Swifl*?  own  lEstiinonj,  dated  Marrh  l^ 
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'b  reputation ;  lampoonB  and  satiies,  that  are  writ- 
vith  wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poisoned  darts,  which 
)nly  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable.  For 
reason  I  am  very  much  troubled  when  I  see  the 
its  of  humour  and  ridicule  in  the  possession  of 
l-natured  man.  There  cannot  be  a  gjrcater  ^ra- 
lUon  to  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  wit,  than  to 
ap  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  a  private  person,  to 
uneasiness  among'  near  relations,  and  to  expose 
e  families  to  derision,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
ins  unseen  and  undiscovered.  If  besides  the 
mplishments  of  being  witty  and  ill-natured,  a 
is  vicious  into  the  bargain,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
hievous  creatures  that  can  enter  into  a  civil  so- 
'.  His  satire  will  then  chiefly  fall  upon  those 
ought  to  be  the  most  eaempt  from  it.  Virtue, 
t,  and  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy,  will  be 
B  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  buffoonery.  It  is  ini- 
ible  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arise  from  these 
vs  that  fly  in  the  dark,  and  1  know  no  other  ex- 
that  is  or  can  be  made  for  them,  than  that  the 
idd  they  give  are  only  imaginary,  and  produce 
ing  more  than  a  secret  shame  or  sorrow  in  the 
[  of  the  sufTering  person.  It  must  indeed  be 
Bssed,  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in 
I  robbery  or  murder ;  biit  at  the  same  time  how 
jR  are  there  that  would  not  rather  lose  a  coosi- 
ble  Bura  of  money,  or  even  life  itself,  than  be 
ft  as  a  mark  of  infamy  and  derision  ?  and  in  this 
a  man  should  consider,  that  an  injury  is  not  to 
leasured  by  the  notions  of  him  that  gives,  but  of 
that  receives  it. 

dose  who  can  put  the  best  countenance  upon  the 
iges  of  this  nature  which  are  offered  them,  are 
Vitbout  their  secret  anguish.  I  have  often  ob.! 
3d  a  passage  in  Socrates's  behaviom'  at  his  deatli , 
light  wherein  none  of  the  critics  have  considered 
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it.  That  excellent  man  enlerlaiuing  his  frieiiit»' 
little  before  he  drank  the  bowl  of  poison,  with  a  * 
course  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  at  his  entei^ 
upon  it,  says  that  lie  does  not  beiicTe  any  the  atx 
comic  genius  can  censure  him  for  talking  upon  »■'* 
a  subject  at  such  a  time.  Thispassage,  I  think,*  ■ 
dently  glances  upon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  J 
medy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the  discourses  of  I* 
divine  philosopher.  It  has  been  obsen-ed  by  raso 
writers,  that  Socrates  was  so  little  moved  at  this  pi>i< 
of  buffoonery,  that  he  was  several  times  preseBt  J" 
its  being  acted  upon  the  stage,  and  never  expresaa 
the  least  resentment  of  it.  But  with  submissiona* 
think  the  remark  I  have  here  made  shews  m,  •!* 
this  unworthy  treatment  made  an  impression  ug* 
his  mind,  though  he  had  been  too  wise  todiscoveras 

When  Julius  Ctesar  was  lampooned  by  CatolK' 
he  invited  him  to  supper,  and  treated  him  with  e'f 
a  generous  civility,  that  he  made  the  poet  hb  fri»» 
ever  after.      Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  the  same  kal 
of  treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet,  who  had  refleo 
upon  his  eminence  in  a  famous  Latin  poem.    " 
cardinal  sent  for  him,  and,  after  some  kind  expoatu*- 
tions  upon  what  he  had  written,  assured  him  of 
esteem,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  promise  of 
next  good  abbey  diat  should  fall,  which  he  acccc: 
ingly  conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after.  W 
had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  author,  that  he 
dicated  the  second  edition  of  his  book  to  the  ctt^ 
nal,  after  having  expunged  the  passages  which  b' 
given  him  oSence. 

Sextus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generous  and  fo^' 
ing  a  temper.  Upon  his  being  made  pope,  the  stiw 
of  Pasquin  was  one  night  dressed  in  a  very  i^- 
shirt,  with  an  excuse  written  under  it,  that  be^ 
forced  to  wear  foul  linen,  because  his  laundress  nW 
made  a  princess,      This  was  a  relleclion  upon  ih 
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'^  sister,  who,  before  the  promotioa  of  her  bro- 
"*^^  as  in  those  mean  circumstances  that  Pasquin 

•  ^^»ited  her.      As  this  pasquinade  made  a  great 

*  *^^  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a  considerable  sum 
*^*^y  to  any  person  that  should  discover  the  au- 
'*^  it.  The  author  relying  upon  his  holiness's 
^^  ^ity,  as  also  on  some  private  overtures  which 
^-  received  from  him,  made  the  discovery  him- 
'*^«  yon  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  reward  he 
**i^iniBed,  but  at  the  same  time,  todisablo  the  sa- 
■*-**■  the  future,  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out, 
'^^*"*Ji  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off.  Aretiae"  is 
*^^a  an  instance.     Every  one  knows  that  al!  tlie 

^^^"t  Europe  were  his  tributaries.     Nay,  there  is 

^'■~    of  his  extant,  in  which  he  makes  his  boasts 

*-^*    laid  the  Sophi  of  Persia  under  contribution. 

^x«  gh,  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have 

■-*"awn  together,  these  several  great  men  behaved 

*^lves  very  differently  towards  the  wits  of  the 

^Ixo  had  reproached  ihem;   they  all  of  them 

P-'V  shewed  that  they  were  very  sensible  of  their 

P^des,  and  consequently  that  they  received  them 

r*^  great  injuries.     For  my  own  part,  I  would 

"  trust  a  man  that  I  thought  was  capable  of  giv- 

bese  secret  wounds  :  and  cannot  but  think  that 

il  hurt  the  person,  whose  reputatioD  he  thus 

,  in  his  body  or  in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it 

P  the  same  security.    There  is,  indeed,  something 

■  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary  scrib- 

Ji  of  lampoons.    An  innocent  young  lady  shall  be 

ksed  for  an  unhappy  feature.     A  father  of  a  fa- 

^turned  to  ridicule,  for  some  domestic  calamity. 

e  made  uneasy  all  her  life  for  a  misinterpreted 

|>r  action.     Nay,  a  good,  a  temperate,  and  a 

n  shall  be  put  out  of  coimt^nancc,  by  the  re- 

of  those  qualities  that  should  do  him 

rrliiiP,  itifsnioiis  for  his  wiUiiig',  died  in  1556. 
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honour.     So  pernicioQs  a  thing  is  wit,  when  it  ia  not 
tempered  with  virtue  and  humanity. 

1  have  indeed  heard  of  heedleaa  ioconsideratevri- 
ters,  that  nithout  any  mahce  have  sacrificed  the  re- 
putation of  their  friends  and  acquaintance  to  a  cer- 
tain levity  of  temper,  and  a  ailly  ambitioa  <rf  distiii- 
guifiliing  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery  and  salife: 
as  if  it  were  not  infinitely  more  honourable  to  be  a 
good-natured  man,  than  a  wit.  ^Vhere  there  is  this 
little  petulant  humour  in  an  author,  he  is  often  very 
mischievous  without  designing  to  be  so.  For  wliidi 
reason,  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an  indis- 
creet man  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natared  one ;  for 
as  the  latter  will  only  attaclc  his  enemies,  and  those  he 
wishe3illto;theotherinjures  indifferently  bath friendf 
and  Ibes.  I  cannot  forbear  on  this  occasion  transcritK 
ing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Roger  I'Estrange,  which  acci- 
dentally lies  before  me.  '  A  company  of  waggiih 
boys  were  watching  of  frogs  at  the  side  of  a  pond, 
and  still  as  any  of  them  put  up  their  heads,  they 
would  be  pelting  them  down  again  with  stones. 
"  Children,"  says  one  of  the  frogs,  "  you  never  cott- 
eider,  that  though  this  may  be  play  to  you,  tt  it 
death  to  us." ' 

As  this  week  is  in  a  manner  s^t  apart  and  dedi* 
cated  to  serious  thoughts,  1  shall  indulge  myself  in 
such  speculations  as  may  not  be  altogether  unsuiL 
able  to  the  season ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  the 
settling  in  ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of  mind  it  a 
work  very  proper  for  the  lime,  1  have  in  this  paper  ea- ' 
deavoured  to  expose  that  particular  breach  of  charily. 
which  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  divine 
I  ttmee  they  are  but  few  who  can  be  guilty  of  it,- 
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le  by  ..m.- 

Sere  are  in  this  town  a  great  number  of  insignili- 
ftt  people,  who  are  by  no  means  fit  for  the  better 
bt  of  conversation,  and  yet  have  an  impertinent 
■lition  of  appearing  with  those  to  whom  they  are 
i  welcome.  If  you  walk  in  the  park,  one  of  them 
P  certainly  join  with  you,  though  yon  are  in  com- 
py  with  ladies:  if  you  drink  a  bottle,  they  will  find 
itr  haunts.  What  makes  such  fellows  the  more 
vdensome  is,  that  they  neither  offend  nor  please  so 
Isa  to  be  taken  notice  of  for  either.  It  is,  1  prc- 
ne,  for  this  reason,  that  my  correspondents  are 
Uing  by  my  means  to  he  riil  of  them.  The  two 
Howing  letters  are  writ  by  persons  who  suffer  by 
Kti  impertinence.  A  worthy  old  bachelor,  who 
li  in  for  a  dose  of  claret  every  night,  at  such  an 
Wt,  ia  teased  by  a  swarm  of  them ;  who,  because 
n  are  sure  of  room  and  good  fire,  have  taken  it 
roeir  heads  to  keep  a  sort  of  club  in  his  company ; 
kgh  the  sober  gentleman  himself  is  an  utter 
fc^  to  such  meetings. 
I     'MB.  SPECTATOR. 

Y  The  aversion  I  for  some  years  have  had  to  clubs 
l^general,  gave  me  a  perfect  relish  for  your  speca- 
Baa  on  that  subject;  but  1  have  since  been  ex~ 
Mkiely  mortified  by  the  malicious  world's  ranking 
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amongst  tbe  Bupportere  of  such  impeTlinentu- 
lemblies.  I  beg  leave  to  state  my  case  faitly ;  and 
that  done,  1  shall  expect  redress  from  your  judicioni 

'  I  am,  Sir,  a  bachelor  of  some  standing,  and 

traveller ;  my  business,  to  consult  my  own  humour, 

which  1  gratify  without  controlling  other  people's 

I  have  a  room  and  a  whole  bed  to  myself;  and  I 

have  a  dog,  a  fiddle,  and  a  gun ;  they  please  nt 

and  injure  no  creature  alive.     My  chief  meal  is 

supper,  which  I  always  make  at  a  tavern.     I  u 

constant  to  an  hour,  and  not  ill-humoured;  (or 

which  reasons,  though  1  invite  nobody,  I  have  no 

sooner  supped,  than  I  have  a  crowd  about  me  of 

.  ihut  sort  of  good  company  that  know  not  whithei 

else  to  go.    It  is  true  every  man  pays  his  share ;  jet 

, .  as  they  are  intruders,  I  have  an  undoubted  right  W 

■■  be  the  only  speaker,  or  at  least  tlie  loudest;  whidi 

'-t  maintain,  and  that  to  the  great  emolument  oFmj 

,    audience.    I  sometimes  tell  them  their  own  in  prettj 

free  language ;    and   soraetimes  divert  theia  ffilh 

merry  tales,  according  as  I  am  in  humour.    1  aH 

'    one  of  those  who  live  in  lavems  to  a  great  age,  bj 

a  sort  of  regular  intemperance :  I  never  go  to  b(fl 

^runk,  but  always  flustered ;    I   wear  away  veij 

I  gently ;    am  apt  to  be  peevish,  but  never  angiy- 

,   Mr.  Spectator,  if  you  have  kept  various  compaay, 

I  you  know  there  is  in  every  tavern  in  towa  some  otf 

noumorist  or  other,  who  is  master  of  the  house 

■  much  as  he  that  keeps  it.     The  drawers  are  all  it 

vawe  of  him;  and  all  the  customers  who  frequMl 

\  his  company,  yield  htm  a  sort  of  comical  obedieaet> 

I  I  do  not  know  but  1  may  be  such  a  fellowas 

r  Ayself.     But  1  appeal  to  you,  whedier  this  is  lota 

called  a  club,  because  so  many  impertinents  v> 

break  in  upon  me,  and  come  without  appoint) 

Clinch  of  Bai'net  has  a  nightly  meeting,  and  i 
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every  one  tliat  will  come  in  and  pay ;  but  then 
is  the  only  actor.  Why  should  people  miscal 
lings  ?  If  his  is  allowed  to  be  a  consort,  why  may 
it  mine  be  a  lecture  ?  However,  Sir,  I  Bubmit  it 
jou,  and  am.     Sir,  your  most  obedient,  &c. 

Thomas  Kim  bow.' 
'  GOOD  SIR, 
'  You  and  1  were  pressed  against  each  other  last 
a  crowd,  in  which  uneasy  postnre  we  suf- 
;d.  together  for  almost  half  an  hour.  I  thank  you 
all  your  civilities  ever  since,  in  being  of  my  ac- 
liaiMmce  wherever  you  meet  me.  But  the  other 
Kj  you  pulled  otf  your  hat  to  me  in  the  Park,  when 
was  walking  with  my  mistress.  She  did  not  like 
onr  ^r,  and  said  she  wondered  what  strange  fel- 
twe  I  was  acijuainted  with.  Dear  Sir,  consider  it 
•aa  much  as  my  life  is  wortli,  if  she  should  think 
Siveie  intimate  ;  therefore  I  earnestly  entreat  you 
i^^G  future  to  take  do  manner  of  notice  of, 

r,  your  obliged  humble  servant. 

Will  Fabihon.' 

^  impertinence  ia  also  very  troublesome  to 
trior  and  more  intelligent  part  of  the  fair  sex. 
£  seeniB,  a  great  inconvenience,  that  those  of 
B  meanest  capacities  wilt  pretend  to  make  visits, 
ough  indeed  they  are  qualified  rather  to  add  lo 
e  furniture  of  the  house  (by  filling  an  empty  chair), 
II  to  the  conversation  they  come  into  when  they 
":.  A  friend  of  mine  hopes  for  redress  in  this 
I,  by  the  publication  of  her  letter  in  my  paper ; 
och  ihe  thinks  those  she  would  be  rid  of  will  take 
b  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  written  with  an  eye 
B  one  of  those  pert,  giddy,  unthinking  girls,  who, 
~pon  the  recommendation  only  of  an  agreeable  per- 
»,  and  a  fashionable  air,  take  themselves  to  be 
b  a  level  with  women  of  the  greatest  merit : 


SPECTATOH. 
'  MADAM, 
_     '  I  take  this  way  to  acquaint  you  with  what  d 

mon  rules  and  forms  would  never  permit  me  tottU 
you  otherwise ;  to  wit,  that  you  and  1,  though  equih 
in  quality  and  fortune,  are  by  no  means  suitable 
companions.  Vou  are,  it  la  true,  very  pretty,  can 
dance,  and  make  a  very  good  figure  in  a  public  as- 
sembly; but,  alas.  Madam,  you  must  go  no  fartbei; 
distance  and  silence  are  your  best  recomTnendations; 
therefore  let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  make  nie  any 
iDore  visits.  You  come  in  a  literal  sense  to  see  one, 
for  you  have  nothing  to  say.  I  do  not  say  this,  that 
I  would  by  any  means  lose  your  acquaintance;  bat 
I  would  keep  it  up  with  the  strictest  forms  of  good- 
breeding.  Let  us  pay  visits,  but  never  see  one  an- 
other. If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  deny  yourself 
always  to  rue,  I  shall  return  the  obligation  by  givii^ 
the  same  orders  to  my  servants.  When  accident 
makes  us  meet  at  a  third  place,  we  may  mutually 
lament  the  misfortune  of  never  finding  one  anothei 
at  home,  go  in  the  same  party  to  a.  benefit  play,  Bod 
siliile  at  each  other,  and  put  down  glasses  as  we  pass 
in  our  coaches.  Thus  we  may  enjoy  as  much  of 
each  other's  friendship  as  we  are  capable  of:  for 
there  are  some  people  who  are  to  be  known  only  bj 
sight,  with  which  sort  of  friendship  1  hope  you  wifi 
always  honour,         Madam, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Mart  Tuesdat. 
'    'P.S.I  subscribe  myself  by  the  name  of  the  dajf 
I  keep,  that  ray  supernumerary  friends  may  knoT 
I  Who  I  am.' 


I  -  To  prevent  all  mistakes  that  may  happen  among 
gentlemen  of  the  other  end  of  the  town,  who  come 
but  once  a  week  to  St.  James's  cofFee-house,  either 
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y  iniBCaJling  the  servants,  or  requiring  such  things 
them  as  are  not  properly  within  their  respective 
Dces  ;  this  is  to  give  notice,  that  Kidney,  keeper 
'  the  book-debts,  of  the  outlying  customera,  and 
Tver  of  those  who  go  off  without  paying,  haring 
»igned  that  employment,  ia  succeeded  by  John 
(Wton-;  to  whose  place  of  enterer  of  messages  and 
Bt  coffee-grinder,  William  Bird  is  promoted  ;  and 
unuel  Burdock  comes  as  shoe-cleaner  in  the  room 
r  the  said  Bird.— R. 


N°25.     THURSDAY,  MARCH  29,  1711. 


H£  following  letter  will  cxpSain  itself,  and  needs 

^ology. 

.•SIR, 

I  am  one  of  that  sickly  tribe  who  are  commonly 
lOvii  by  the  name  of  valetudinarian* ;  and  do 
to  you,  that  I  first  contracted  this  ill  habit 
f  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  study  of  physic. 
no  sooner  began  to  peruse  books  of  this  nature, 
ut  I  found  my  pulse  was  irregular;  and  scarce 
rer  read  the  account  of  any  disease  that  1  did  not 
incy  myself  afflicted  with".  Dr.  Sydenham's  learn- 
1  treatise  of  fevers  threw  me  into  a  lingering  hec- 
C.vhich  hung  upon  me  all  the  while  1  was  reading 
Ut  excellent  piece.  I  tlieo  applied  myself  to  the 
Wdy  of  several  authors,  who  have  written  upon 

•  Mr,  Ticketr,  in  hij  preface  1o  Adriison'j  Woiks,  saj«,  lliat 

Iddboo  Heiiir  bad  a  regnJar  puIsR,'  which  Slecle  questions  in 

of  The  Drummer  lo  Mr.  Coogreve, 
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phtluaical  dislempera,  and  by  that  means  fell  into  a 
COD  sumption ;  till  at  length,  growing^  fat,  1  was  b  t 
numner  shamed  out  of  that  Ima^ioation.  Not  long 
after  this  1  found  in  mjsclf  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
gout,  except  pain ;  but  wag  cured  of  it  by  a  treatJM 
flpon  the  gravel,  written  by  a  very  ingenious  aolhor, 
woo  (as  it  is  usual  for  physicians  to  convert  one  dis- 
temper into  another)  eased  me  of  the  gout  by  gifing 
toe  the  stone.  I  at  length  studied  myself  into  i 
complication  of  distempers ;  but,  accidentally  talanj 
into  my  hand  that  ingenious  discourse  written  o] 
Sanctorius,  I  was  resolved  to  direct  myself  by  a 
scheme  of  rules,  which  I  had  collected  from.  hi» 
observations.     The  learned  world  are  very  well 

auainted  with  that  gentleman's  invention ;  who,  for 
le  better  carrying  on  his  cjtperiments,  contrived 
certain  mathematical  chair,  which  was  so  artificially 
hung  upon  springs,  that  it  would  weigh  any  thing  at 
>1^I1  as  a  pair  of  scales.  By  lliis  means  he  discovereil 
iibw  many  ounces  of  his  food  passed  by  perspiraticm, 
Vhat  quantity  of  it  was  turned  into  nourishment 
.«nd  how  much  weut  away  by  tlie  other  channels  and 
~$stributions  of  nature. 

~  Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  tised 
itudy,  eat,  drink,  and  sle^  in  it ;  insomuch  that 
j  may  be  said,  for  these  last  three  years,  to  have 
lived  in  a  pair  of  scales.  I  compute  myself,  when  I 
am  in  full  health,  to  be  precisely  two  hundred  weight] 
falling  short  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a  day's  last, 
and  exceeding  it  as  much  aller  a  very  full  meal;  M 
that  it  is  my  continual  employment  to  trim  the  ba- 
lance between  these  two  volatile  pounds  in  my  con- 
stitution. In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch  myself  0 
to  two  hundredweight  and  half  a  pound;  andifi 
after  having  dined,  I  find  myself  fall  short  of  it,  I; 
drink  so  much  small  beer,  or  eat  such  a  quantity  o^ 
bread,  as  is  auflicient  to  make  me  weight.     In  UJ 
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eatest  escesEes  I  do  not  Iransgress  more  than  the 
tiier  half  pound ;  which,  for  my  health's  sake,  I  do 
he  first  Monday  in  every  month.  A3  soon  as  1  find 
ayeelf  duly  poised  after  dinner,  I  walk  tJll  1  have 
erspired  five  ounces  and  four  scruples  ;  and  when 
discover,  by  my  chair,  that  I  am  so  far  reduced, 
fell  to  my  books,  and  study  away  three  ounces 
wwe.  As'for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  pound,  I 
B^  no  account  of  them.  1  do  not  dine  and  sup  by 
clock,  but  by  my  chair;  for  when  that  informs 
my  pound  of  food  is  exhausted,  I  conclude  my- 
elf  to  be  hungry,  and  lay  in  another  with  all  dili- 
In  my  days  of  abstinence  I  lose  a  pound 
half,  and  on  solemn  fasts  am  two  pounds 
l^ter  than  on  the  other  days  in  the  year. 
'  I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter 
a  pound  of  sleep,  within  a  few  grains  more  or  less  ; 
id  if,  upon  my  rising,  I  find  that  I  have  not  con- 
my  whole  quantity,  I  take  out  the  rest  in  my 
Upon  an  exact  calculation  of  what  I  ex- 
and  received  the  last  year,  which  I  always 
jgister  in  a  book,  I  find  the  medium  to  be  two  hun- 
'  weight,  so  that  I  cannot  discover  that  I  am  im- 
i  one  ounce  in  my  health  during  a  whole  twelve- 
andi.  And  yet,  Sir,  notwithstanding  this  my  great 
■e  to  ballast  myself  equally  every  day,  and  to  keep 

Bbody  in  its  proper  poise,  so  it  is,  tnat  I  find  my- 
in  a  sick  and  languishing  conditioD.  My  com- 
s  grown  very  sallow,  ray  pulse  low,  and  my 
udy  hydropical.  Let  me  therefore  beg  you.  Sir,  to 
msider  me  as  your  patient,  and  to  give  me  more 
attain  rules  to  walk  by  than  those  I  have  already 
Ijierved,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige 

Your  humble  servant.' 

This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epiU^h, 
ritten  on  the  monument  of  a  valetudinarian;  ^Stava 
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Aril,  tna  per  star  meglio,  sto  gui :'  which  k  is  imposii- 
ble  to  tranBlate",  The  fear  of  death  often  proves  mor- 
tal, and  sets  people  on  methods  to  save  their  lives, 
wliich  infallibly  destroy  them.  This  is  a  reflection 
made  by  some  historians,  upon  observing  that  there 
are  many  more  thousands  killed  in  a  flight,  than  ins 
battle ;  and  may  be  applied  to  those  multitudes  of 
ima^nary  sick  persons  that  break  their  constitution! 
by  physic,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
death,  by  endeavouring  to  escape  it.  This  method  ii 
not  only  dangerous,  hut  below  the  practice  of  a  rea- 
sonable creature.  To  consult  the  preservation  of 
life,  as  the  only  end  of  it,  to  make  our  health  on 
business,  to  engage  in  no  action  that  is  not  part  of 
a  regimen,  or  course  of  physic;  are  purposes  so  ab- 
ject, so  mean,  so  unworthy  human  nature,  that  age- 
nerous  soul  would  rather  die  than  submit  to  tben, 
Besides,  that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiatei  ill 
the  relishes  of  it,  and  casts  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
face  of  nature ;  as  it  is  impossible  we  should  talie 
delight  in  any  thing  that  we  are  every  moment  afnii 
of  losing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  s^d,  that  1 
think  any  one  to  blame  for  taking  due  care  of  their 
health.  On  the  contraiy,  as  cheerfulness  of  mind, 
and  capacity  for  business,  are  in  a  great  measure  the 
etfects  of  a  well-tempered  constitution,  a  man  cannot 
be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  andpreserve  it  But 
this  care,  which  we  are  prompted  to,  not  only  bj 
common  sense,  hut  by  duty  and  instinct,  should 
never  engjigc  us  in  groundless  fears,  melancholy  ap- 
prehensions, and  imaginary  distempers,  which  ore 
natural  to  every  man  who  is  more  ansious  to  hve, 
than  how  to  live.    In  short,  the  preservation  of  life 

•  TUe  following  Irnnslation,  linweuer,  niiy  give  an  Englali 
reidcr  tnnc  idra  uf  llic  Italian  eniispli :  '  I  w»i  well,  but  Irving  <« 
babetlCT.  Inmhcic.'  "^ 
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.hould  be  only  a  secondary  concern,  and  the  direc- 
ion  of  it  our  principal.  If  we  liave  this  frame  of  mind, 
re  shall  take  the  best  means  to  preserve  life,  without 
teing  over-Bolicitoua  about  the  event ;  and  shall  ar- 
(ve  at  that  point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  men- 
fcmed  as  the  perfection  of  happiness,  of  neither  fear- 
ng  nor  wishing  for  death. 

I  In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  who  tempers  his 
kealth  by  ounces  and  by  scruples,  and  instead  of 
tomplying  with  those  natural  eolicitalious  of  hunger 
(bd  thirst,  drowsiness,  or  love  of  exercise,  governs 
^self  by  the  prescriptions  of  his  chair,  I  shall  tell 
|pm  a  short  fable,  Jupiter,  says  the  mythologist,  to 
lewsrd  the  piety  of  a  certain  countryman,  promised 
tft  give  him  whatever  he  would  ask.  The  country- 
fam  desired  that  he  might  have  the  management  of 
Be  weather  in  his  own  estate.  He  obtained  his  re- 
piest,  and  immediately  distributed  rain,  snow,  and 
Mnslune,  among  his  several  fields,  as  he  thought  the 
fetnre  of  the  soil  required.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
Hien  he  expected  to  see  a  more  than  ordinary  crop, 
Us  harvest  fell  infinitely  short  of  that  of  his  neigh- 
kntrs.  Upon  which  (says  the  fable)  be  desired  Ju- 
piter to  take  the  weather  again  into  his  own  hands, 
BT  that  otherwise  he  should  utterly  ruiu  himself. — C. 
I 
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Pullids  niDn  ^quo  pulsal  p«i3e  paapFinni  labcrnsi 

Kegumque  tuirea,     O  beate  Seiti, 
Tita  luianiB  bretli  >peia  iios  retat  iochoare  loagan. 

Jani  le  premct  noi,  fabu[a»]uo  loanes, 

El  dpmus  eiUia  PIulon[a, Hon.  1  Od.  iv. 

Wilh  equal  fuot,  ricfa  fciciid,  impartial  ialr 
Kmwlu  a(  llic  coUagr,  and  lUc  ptUce  gate  : 


uic'i  *pm  fixhidi  tbai  lo  rilend  thj  c«id, 
And  ttrelch  tliv  liupej  bcjond  thj  jean : 
NiglH  40011  will  MiiE,  snil  you  Inuil  qnickly  gi 
To  iloryM  gbosd.  mid  PEntoa  house  below.— i 

EiBH  1  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  *ery  often 

myself  in  Westminster-abbey:  where  the  ^ 

IS  of  the  place,  and  the  une  to  which  it  is  apt 

ith  the  Boleraaity  of  the  bmlding,  and  the  COM 

of  the  people  who  lie  in  it.  are  apt  to  fill  thei 

with  a  kind  of  melancholv,  or  rather  thougfatftib 

that  is  not  disagreeable,  i  yesterday  passed  a  v 

lUicrnoon  in  the  churchyard,  the  cloisters, 

chnrch,  amusing  myself  with  the  tomb-st 

inscriptions  that  1  met  with  in  tliose  several  ra 

of  the  dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  nothing  a 

the  buried  person,  but  that  he  was  born  upon 

d»y,  and  died  upon  another;  the  whole  hista 

'\n  life  being  comprehended  in  those  two  cIb 

itancOB  that  are  common  to  all  manhiad.     1 1 

not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  existene^l 

thcr  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  uptt 

departed  persons;  who  had  left  no  other  men 

of  them,  but  that  tliey  were  bom,  and  that  tiiej 

They  put  me  in  mind  of  several  persons  raenll 

*    the  batties  of  heroic  poems,  who  have  EOUl 

mes  given  them,  for  no  other  reason  but  thai 

ly  be  killed,  and  are  celebrated  for  notfain 

ling  knocked  on  the  head. 

icumquc,  McilnnUque,  I'liursilnclinnique. — Vikgi 
icu>,iDd  Mcdnii,  a»d  TlicrsUocliua. 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described  in 
^rit  by  '  the  path  of  an  arrow,'  which  is  immei" 
"ilosed  up  and  lost. 

.    Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  lenteitaiDt 
^If  with  the  digging  of  a  grave ;  and  sew  in 
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tfel-full  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  fragnient  of 
one  or  ekull  intermixed  with  a  kind  of  fresh 
ildering  earth  that  some  time  or  other  had  a  place 
be  compoBitioD  of  a  human  bodv.  Upon  l})is  I 
ui  to  consider  with  myself,  <[That  innuraetable 
Etudes  of  people  lay  confused  together  under  the 
;ment  of  that  ancient  cathedral;  how  men  and 
len,  friends  and  enemies,  priests  and  soldiers, 
ks  and  prebendaries,  were  crumbled  amongst 
aaother,  and  blended  together  in  the  same  cotn- 
:  mass;  how  beauty,  strength,  and  youth,  with 

age,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay  undistln- 
hed,  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 
fter  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine  of 
tality,  as  it  were  in  the  lump,  1  examined  it  more 
icularly  by  the  accounts  which  1  found  on  several 
le  monuments  which  are  raised  in  every  quarter 
tat  ancient  fabric.    Some  of  them  were  covered 

such  extravagant  epitaphs,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
!  for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted  with  them, 
muld  blush  at  the  praises  which  his  friends  have 
owed  upon  him.  There  are  others  30  excessiyely 
est,  that  they  deliver  the  character  of  the  person 
trted  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means 
tot  understood  once  in  a  twclvemontli.  In  the 
teal  quarter,  I  found  there  were  poets  who  had 
lonuments,  and  monuments  nhich  had  no  poets. 
served,  indeed,  that  the  present  war  had  filled 
:burch  with  many  of  these  uninhabited  monu- 
t9,  which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  per- 

whoae  bodies  were  perhaps  buried  in  the  plains 
[enheim,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
iouldnotbutbe  very  much  delighted  with  several 
sm  epitaphs,  which  are  written  with  great  ele- 
e  of  expression  and  justness  of  thought,  and 
ifore  do  honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 

foreigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the 


I 
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iKnarance  or  poUteneBB  of  &  nation  from  die  tf 
neir  public  monuments  and  inscnptions,  they  i 
ItB  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  men  of  lei 
teuiuB  before  they  are  put  io  execul 
^BCsly  Shovel's  monument  lias  very  often  prt 
•real  ofience.    Instead  oftlie  brave  rousfa  B' 
■dniiral.  which  was  the  distinguuhing  cfianu 
that  plain  galUnt  man,  he  is  represented  oohi^ 
by  the  6gure  nf  a  bean,  dressed  in  k  long  pi 
and  reposing  himself  npon  velvet  cushions,  i 
canopy  of  state.  The  inscription  h  answer^ 
monument;  for  instead  of  celebrating  the  n 
markable  sctions  be  had  performed  in  the  a«n 
his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the  mtQ 
his  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  tt 
any  honour.  The  Dutch,  whom  we  are  apt  to  dt  _ 
for  want  of  genius,  shew  an  iolimtely  greater  K- 
of  antiquity  and  politeness  in  their  building  >" 
works  of  this  nature,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  l^ 
of  our  own  country.  The  monuments  of  iheicad 
rals,  which  have  been  erected  at  the  pubHc  O 
Tepresent  them  like  themselves,  and  are  a 
vith  roslral  crowusand  naval  ornaments,  wi(h  b) 
liful  testoona  of  sea-weed,  shells,  and  coral. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  I  have  left  tlie  i«p>- 
atory  of  our  English  kings  for  the  conteraplalioQ  ^^ 
another  day,  when  I  shall  find  my  mind  disposed  foi 
flo  serious  an  amusement.  I  know  that  eniertaiif 
■nents  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise  dark  and  diiiw 
thoughts  in  timorous  minds,  and  gloomy  iioaguw' 
tions;  but  for  my  own  part,  though  I  amalwaviW 
lioos,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  melancnolji 
and  can  therefore  take  a  view  of  nature,  in  her  deif 
and  solemn  scenes  with  the  same  pleasLure  as  in  ^ 
most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I  <^ 
improve  myself  with  those  objects,  whidi  otiicrs  i^' 
iider  with  terror.     When  1  look  upon  the  torabs  ol 
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every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me  ;  when 
epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordiniite 
s  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  pa- 
i  a.  tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  corapas- 
n  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves, 
'  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we 
dy  follow.  When  I  see  king*  lying  by  those 
led  them,  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed 
lie,  or  the  ho!y  men  that  divided  the  world 
contests  snd  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow 
isfament  on  thelittle  competitions,  factions, 
:es  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several 
be  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and 
hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great 
t  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and 
appearance  together. — C. 


I 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  31,  17ir. 


1  long*  qnibua  menlitut  amica,  djesque 
ridetur  opus  deliciitibui ;  ul  piger  annus 
l(,  qnoi  dura  prcmil  custodia.  nialriim  ', 
^-  "---la  flmint  ingralaque  lempora,  qua  spem 
e  niDraiilui  agandi  gnavitei  id,  quod 
tribus  pTodi?3l,  locupletibiia  tcque, 
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m,  wli'.  works  fur  debt,  the  daj  ; 
ta  the  niglil  lo  lirr,  wbose  lure's  away ; 
La  tbe  jeat'a  dull  circle  Kenis  to  run. 
the  brisk  minur  pnuti  for  Iwentj-one ; 
«  lb'  unprofilablc  niaments  roll, 
■      pall  thefunctioniofinyBoul; 
,    mefrnmmywIf.Bnil  tlilldelaj 
intlaul  bu)iiii-ii  In  n  fuluie  da;  : 
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ThBl  task,  wliich  a>  we  Co\l«vi,  or  despise. 
The  eldeil  U  x  fool,  llio  joongcil  »isB  : 
Wliieli  doiie,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endor 
And  which  not  done,  the  richeil  niiisl  be  poo 


i 

^^^V  ^iiEitE  is  scarce  a  thioking  man  in  the  world,  vliei 
^^^B  J8  involved  in  the  business  of  it,  but  lives  under  i 
^^^B  «ecret  impatience  of  the  hurry  and  fatigue  he  sufiei). 
^^^B  Rsd  has  formed  a  resolution  to  iix  himself,  one  time 
^^^B  or  other,  in  such  a  state  as  is  suitable  to  the  end  of 
I  hia  being.     You  Lear  men  every  day  in  oonvenk- 

tion  profess,  that  all  the  honour,  power,  and  ncbe^ 

I  which  they  propose  to  themselves,  cannot  give  »»• 
tiifaction  enough  to  reward  them  for  half  the  anxiety 
they  undergo  in  the  pursuit  or  possession  of  them. 
ffFhile  men  are  in  this  temper  (which  happens  very 
^equently)  how  inconsistent  are  they  with  diem- 
selves  !  They  are  wearied  with  the  toil  they  bear, 
't>ut  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it:  re- 
tirement is  what  they  want,  but  they  cannot  betake 
themselves  to  it.  While  they  pant  after  shade 
covert,  they  still  affect  to  appear  in  the  most  glit- 
tering scenes  of  life.  Sure  this  is  but  just  as  rea- 
Bonable  as  if  a  man  should  call  for  more  light,  wheo 
he  has  a  mind  to  go  to  sleep. 
Since  then  it  is  certain  that  our  own  hearts  deceive 
VB  in  the  love  of  the  world,  and  tliat  we  cannot  com- 
mand ourselves  enough  to  resign  it,  though  we  every 
day  wish  ourselves  disengaged  from  its  allurements: 
let  us  not  stand  upon  a  formal  taking  of  leave,  but 
wean  ourselves  from  them  while  we  are  in  the  midit 
of  thero. 

It  is  certainly  the  general  intention  of  the  grealer- 

part  of  mankind  to  accomplish  this  work,  and  IItb 

I  according  to  their  own  approbation,  as  soon  as  tbef 

[  possibly  can.     But  since  the  duration  of  life  is 

'  uncertain,  and  that  has  been  a  common  topic 

discourse  ever  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  li^j 
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low  is  it  possible  that  we  should  defer  a  mo- 
le beginning;  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of 

man  of  business  has  ever  some  one  point  to 
and  then  he  tells  himseif  he  will  bid  adieu  to 
vanity  of  ambition.  The  man  of  pleasure 
8  to  take  his  leave  at  least,  and  part  civilly 
ia  mistress  ;  but  the  ambitious  man  is  en- 
L  every  moment  in  a  fresh  pursuit,  and  the 
ees  new  charms  in  the  object  he  fancied  he 
ibandon.  It  is  therefore  a.  fantastical  way  of 
g,  when  we  promise  ourselves  an  alteration  in 
iduct  from  change  of  place,  and  difference  of 
stances;  the  same  passions  will  attend  us 
er  we  are,  till  they  are  conquered ;  and  we 
ver  live  to  our  satisfaction  in  the  deepest 
ent,  unless  we  are  capable  of  living  so,  in 
leasure,  amidst  the  noise  and  business  of  the 

fe  ever  thought  men  were  better  known  by 
suld  be  observed  of  them  from  a  perusal  of 
■ivate  letters,  than  any  other  way.  My  friend 
rgyman,  the  other  day,  upon  serious  discourse 
im  concerning;  the  danger  of  procrastination, 
le  the  following  letters  from  persons  wilh 
ne  lives  in  great  friendship  and  intimacy,  ac- 
j  to  the  good  breeding  and  good  sense  of  his 
«r.  The  first  is  from  a  man  of  business,' 
his  convert:  the  second  from  one  of  whom 
reives  good  hopes  ;  the  third  from  one  wbo  is 
itate  at  all,  but  carried  one  way  and  another 


If  not  with  what  words  t 

I  have  of  tlie  high 

me,  in  the  penance  you  enjoined  me  of 
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doing  Bome  good  or  othei  to  a  peraon  of  worth  evtij 
day  !  live.  The  itation  1  am  in  furnishoB  mevitili 
daily  opportunities  of  this  kind  :  and  the  noble 
principle  with  which  you  have  inspired  me,  of  bene- 
volence to  all  I  have  to  deal  with,  quickens  my  ap- 
plication in  every  thing  I  undertake.  Whi 
lieve  merit  from  discountenance,  when  I 
friendless  person,  when  I  produce  concealed 
I  am  displeased  with  mysen,  for  having  desig 
leave  the  world  in  order  to  be  virtuous.  I  amsony 
Tou  decline  the  occasions  which  the  condidon  lam 
m  might  afford  me  of  enlarging  your  fortunes ;  but 
know  I  contribute  more  to  your  satis^tion,  when 
I  acknowledge  I  am  the  better  man,  from  the  in. 
fluence  and  authority  you  have  over.  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  ujid  most  humble  servant, 

E.O.' 

■sm, 

*  I  am  entirely  convinceil  of  the  truth  of  mhiil 
you  were  pleased  to   say  to  me,  when  I  was  lasl 
with  you  alone.     You  told  me  then  of  the  silly  W 
1  was  in  :  but  you  told  me  so,  as  I  saw  you  low    ^ 
me,  otherwise  I  could  not  obey  your  command*  il  I 
letting  you  know  my  thoughts  ao  sincerely  as  I  dl  ^ 
at  present.     I  know  "  the  creature,  for  whom  1  *"  „, 
sign  BO  much  of  my  character,"  is  all  that  you  sajil 
of  her  ;  but  then  the  trifler  has  something  m  her  so  > 
undesigning  and  harmless,  that  her  guilt  in  ow 
kind  disappears  by  the  comparison  of  her  mnocens  « 
in  another.     Will  you,  virtuous  man,  allow  no  W     t 
teratjon  of  offences  ?     Must  dear  Chloe  he  calbJ    B, 
by  the  hard  name  you  pious  people  give  to  comio*   bt 
women  ?     I  keep  the  solemn  promise  I  made  yWi 
in  writing  to  you  the  state  of  my  mind,  after  yoB 
kind  admonition :   and  will  endeavour  to  get  ^ 
better  of  this  fondness,  which  makes  me  so  mutf 
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humble  aervant,  that  I  am  almost,  ashamed  to 

icrifce  myself  yours,  T,  D.' 

'SLR, 

There  is  no  state  of  life  so  anxious  as  that  of  a 

I  who  does  not  live  according  to  the  dictates  of 
QWn  reason.  It  will  seem  odd  to  you,  when  I 
ire  you  that  my  love  of  retirement  first  of  all 
ight  me  to  court ;  but  this  will  be  no  riddle, 
n  1  acquaint  you  that  I  placed  myself  here  with 
tsi^  of  getting  so  much  money  as  might  enable 
bO  purchase  a  handsome  letreat  in  the  country. 
present  my  circumstances  enable  me,  and  my 
J  prompts  me,  to  pass  away  the  remaining  part 
ly  life  in  such  a  retirement  as  1  at  first  proposed 
oyself ;  but  to  my  great  misfortune  1  have  en- 
y  lost  the  relish  of  it,  and  should  now  return  to 
country  with  greater  reluctance  than  I  at  first 
e  to  court.     I  am  so  unhappy,  as  to  know  that 

I I  am  fond  of  are  trifles,  aud  that  what  I  neg- 
18  of  the  greatest  importance  :  in  short,  I  find 
satest  in  my  own  mind  between  reason  and 
ion.  1  remember  you  once  told  me,  that  I 
^t  live  in  the  world,  and  out  of  it,  at  the  same 
!.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  explain  this  parados 
e  at  large  to  me,  that  I  may  conform  my  hfe, 
mible,  both  to  my  duty  and  my  inclination. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 
I.  R.  B.* 

fitters  are  directed  '  For  the  Spectator,  to  be 
at  Mr.  Buckley's,  in  Little  Britain,  post-paid,' 
B.  Intheformof  a  direction,  this  makes  a  tigure 
be  last  column  of  the  Spectator  in  folio. 
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^^H  Teadll  Apollo. Hoit.  S  Od. 

^^H  l^or  don  Apollo  al«B;s  bend  liia  bow. 

^^^  1  SHALL  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letterfron 
aprojector,  conceraing  anew  office,  whichhethisb 
may  very  much  contribute  to  the  embellishmeiil  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  driving  barbarity  out  rfom 
Btreets.  I  consider  it  as  a  satire  upon  projectoia  i> 
general,  and  a  lively  picture  of  the  whole  artofnx^ 


} 
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have  thoughts  of  creating 
_  [)u,  for  the  inspection  of 
Several  petty  enormities  which  you  yourself  eannol 
attend  to;  and  finding  daily  absurdities  bungoiil 
upon  the  sign-posts*  of  ihis  city,  to  tlie  great  scandll 
of  foreigners,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  countTf, 
who  are  curious  spectators  of  the  same  :  I  do  hunh 
biy  propose  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  makeiw, 
your  superintendent  of  all  such  figures  and  device*,' 
as  are  or  shall  be  niade  use  of  on  this  ocCB«ioD;l^ 
with  full  powers  to  rectify  or  expunge  whatever  fr 
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.d  irregular  or  defective.  For  want  of  such 
T,  there  is  nothing  like  sound  literature  and 

inse  to  be  met  with  in  those  objects,  that 
:y  where  thrusting  themselves  out  to  the 
d  eodeavonritig  to  become  visible.  Our 
ire  filled  with  blue  boars,  black  swans,  and 
.s ;  not  to  mention  flying  pigs,  and  hogs  in 
with  many  other  creatures  more  extraordi- 
n  any  in  the  deserts  oE  Afric,  Strange !  that 
I  has  all  the  birds  and  beasts  in  nature  to* 
out  of,  should  live  at  the  sign  of  an  Eat 

first  task  therefore  should  be,  like  that  of 
3,  to  clear  the  city  from  monsters.  In  the 
filace,  I  would  forbid  that  creatures  of  jar- 
d  incongruous  natures  should  be  joined  to- 
il the  same  sign ;  such  as  the  bell  and  the 
mgue,  the  dog  and  tie  gridiron.  The  fojc 
ise  may  be  supposed  to  have  met,  but  what 
fox  and  the  aeven  stars  to  do  together  ? 
len  did  the  lamb  and  dolphin  ever  meet, 
^on  a  sign-post?  As  for  the  cat  and  fiddle, 
S  conceit  in  it;  and  therefore  1  do  not  intend 
r  thing  I  have  here  said  should  affect  it.  I 
owever  observe  to  you  upon  this  subject, 
is  usual  tbr  a  young  tradesman,  at  his  first 
ip,  to  add  to  his  own  sign  that  of  the  master 
served ;  as  the  husband,  after  marriage, 
place  to  his  mistress's  arms  in  his  own  coat. 
take  to  have  given  rise  to  many  of  those 
ies  which  are  committed  over  our  heads ; 
lam  informed,  first  occasioned  the  three 
d  a  hare,  which  we  see  so  frequently  joined 
■.  I  would  therefore  establish  certain  rules, 
determining  how  far  one  tradesman  may 
sign  of  another,  and  in  what  cases  he  may 
ed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 
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'  In  tlie  third  place,  1  would  enjoin  every  shop  te 
make  use  of  a  sign  wliicfa  bears  some  affinity  to  Oie 
wares  in  which  it  deals.  What  can  be  more  incon- 
Bistent,  than  to  see  a  bawd  at  the  sign  of  the  angel, 
or  a  tailor  at  the  lion  ?  A  cook  should  not  live  at 
the  boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  roasted  pig ;  and 
yet,  for  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have  seen  a  goat 
set  up  before  the  door  of  a  perfumer,  and  the  French 
king's  head  at  a  sword -cutler's. 

'  An  ingenious  foreigner  observes,  that  several  of 
those  gentlemen  who  value  themselves  upon  dieir 
families,  and  overlook  such  as  are  bred  to  trade, 
bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  their  coats  of 
arms.  I  will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  hex. 
But  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  postaity 
thus  to  set  up  the  sign  of  their  forefathers,  1  think 
it  highly  proper  for  those  who  actually  profess  Ae 
trade,  to  shew  some  such  marks  of  it  before  their 
doors. 

'  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an  inge- 
nious sign-post,  I  would  likewise  advise  the  owner 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  letting  the  world  know 
who  he  is.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  the 
ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon  to  h&ve  lived  at  the  sign  of 
the  trout ;  for  which  reason  she  has  erected  before 
her  house  the  figure  of  the  fish  that  is  her  name- 
sake. Mr.  Bell  has  likewise  distinguished  himself 
by  a  device  of  the  same  nature  :  and  here,  Sir,  I 
must  heg  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  parti- 
cular figure  of  a  bell  has  given  occasion  to  several 
.  pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind,  A  man  of  your  reading 
must  know,  that  Abel  Drugger"'gained  great  ap- 
plause by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson.  Our  apo- 
cryphal heathen  god  *  is  also  represented  by  this 
figure;  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  dragon,  raaks 
a  very  handsome  picture  in  several  .of  our  itreeti. 
•  St,  Georfo.  j 
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Ab  for  the  bell-savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  savage 
man  standing  by  a  bell,  I  was  formerly  very  much 

tiuzzled  upon  tlie  conceit  of  it,  till  I  accideotally 
yi  into  the  rending  of  an  old  romaoce  translated 
out  of  the  French;  which  gives  an  account  of  a  very 
beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wilderness, 
and  i»  called  in  the  French  La  belle  Sauvage :  and 
is  every  where  translated  by  our  countrymen  the 
bell-savage.  This  piece  of  philosophy  will,  I  hope, 
convince  you  that  I  have  m.ade  sign-posts  ray  study, 
wd  consequently  qualified  myself  for  the  employ- 
Jtient  which  I  solicit  at  your  hands.  But  before  I 
conclude  my  letter,  I  must  communicate  to  you 
another  remark,  which  i  have  made  upon  the  sub- 
^t  with  which  I  am  now  entertaining  you,  namely, 
that  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  humour  of  the 
inhabitant  by  the  sign  that  hangs  before  his  door, 
A  Burly  choleric  fellow  generally  makes  choice  of  a 
bear  ;  as  men  of  milder  dispositions  frequently  live 
at  the  lamb.  Seeing  a  punch-bowl  painted  upon  a 
sign  near  Charing- cross,  and  very  cm-iously  gar- 
nished with  a  couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it,  and 
squeezing  a  lemon  into  it,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask 
after  the  master  of  the  house,  and  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, as  !  had  guessed  by  the  little  agrtmens  upon 
his  sign,  tliat  he  was  a  Frenchman.  I  know.  Sir, 
it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  these  hints 
to  a  gentleman  of  your  great  abilities ;  so  humbly  re- 
commending myself  to  your  favour  and  patronage, 
1  remain,  &c.' 
I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another,  which 
came  to  nie  by  the  same  penny-post. 

'  From  my  own  Bparlment  near  Cbaring-cioss. 
■HONOURED  SIR, 
'  Having  heard  tliat  this  nation  is  a  great  en- 
;ourager  of  ingenuity,  1  have  brought  with  me  a 
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}«-danceT  tlial  wai  caught  in  one  of  the  « 
lonpng  lo  l)ie  Greet  Mogul.  He  i»  by ' '" 
>nkpy;  but  swings  upon  a  rope,  take*  a_ 
tobacco,  and  drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like  any  « 
able  creature.  Ho  givL-s  great  Ratiafaciioo  M 
quality :  and  if  tlie;  will  make  a  saliscriptief| 
Itim,  I  will  lend  for  a  brotlier  of  liis  out  of  Bdij 
that  is  a  very  good  tumbler :  and  also  (bra 
of  the  same  family  whom  I  design  fnr  tny  d 
andrew,  as  being  an  excellent  mimic,  and  tbegf* 
4ii>il  in  the  country  where  he  now  ia.  1  b 
iavG  tliis  entertainment  in  readiness  for  tliB^ 
winter;  and  doubt  not  but  it  vtill  please  n: 
the  opera  or  puppet-show.  I  will  not  say  tbol  1 
monkey  is  a  liclttr  man  than  some  of  tlie  open 
heroes;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better  representoli*! 
of  a  man,  than  the  most  artificial  cnmposttionv 
wood  and  wire.  If  you  will  be  pleased  to  gif e  a 
a  good  word  in  your  paper,  you  shall  be  every  nigl 
a  spectator  at  my  show  for  nothing. 

C.  I  am,  A 


N-29.     TUESDAY,  APRIL  3,  1711, 


isulrsqne 

9U  Pjerni 

Hon. 

mis  pniduc 
lu  juice. 
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There  is  nothing  that  hag  more  startled  our  Er 
lish  audience,  than  tlie  Italian  reciloiko  at  its  fi 
entrance  upon  the  stage.  People  were  wonderfu 
surprised  to  hear  generals  singing  the  word  of  coi 
[  mand,  and  ladies  delivering  messages  in  mu» 
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coiantrymen  could  not  forbear  laughing  when 
ly  heard  a  lover  chanting  out  a  billet-doux,  and 
'en  the  snpevscription  of  a  letter  set  to  a  tune. 
famous  blunder  in  an  old  play  of  '  Enter  a  hing 
id  two  fiddlers  solus,'  was  now  no  longer  an  ab- 
irdity,  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a  de- 
princess  in  her  closet,  to  speak  any  thing 
lompanied  with  musical  instruments. 
But  however  this  Italian  method  of  acting  in  re- 
itiro  might  appear  at  first  hearing,  I  cannot  but 
it  much  more  just  than  that  which  prevailed 
our  English  opera  before  this  innovation :  the 
Dsition  from  an  air  to  recitative  music  being  more 
.tuial  than  the  passing  from  a  song  to  plain  and 
liaaiy  speaking,  which  was  the  common  method 
Purcell's  operas, 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  present  practice,  is 
,  le  making  nse  of  the  Italian  recitativo  with  English 
jirords. 

[  To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  I  must  ob- 
ierve,  that  the  tone,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the 
^cent  of  every  nation  in  their  ordinary  speech,  is 
Wtogelher  different  from  that  of  every  other  people; 
ba  we  may  see  even  in  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  who 
porder  so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  accent,  I  do 
pot  mean  the  pronunciation  of  each  particular  word, 
bat  the  sound  of  the  whole  sentence.  Thus  it  is 
wery  common  for  an  Eaghsh  gentleman  when  he 
liesrs  a  French  tragedy,  to  complain  that  the  actors 
bli  of  them  speak  ni  a  tone  :  and  therefore  he  very 
hvisely  prefers  his  own  countrymen,  not  considering 
Biat  a  foreigner  complains  of  the  same  tone  in  an 
KngliBh  actor. 

f  For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music,  in  every  lan- 
fttage,  should  be  as  different  as  the  tone  or  accent 
pf  each  language;  for  otherwise,  what  may  properly 
ItxpresB  a  passion  in  one  language  will  not  do  it  in 
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mother-  Every  one  who  has  beea  long  in  Italy 
knowa  very  well,  that  the  cadences  in  the  recitatjvo 
bear  a  remote  affinity  to  the  tone  of  their  voices  in 
orJinary  conversation,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
are  only  the  accents  of  their  language  made  more 
musical  and  tuneful. 

Thus  the  notes  of  interro^tion,  or  admiration,  la 
the  Italian  music  (if  one  may  so  call  them)  wUcb 
resemble  their  accents  in  discourse  od  such  occa- 
sions, are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones  of  an  Eng- 
lish voice  when  we  are  angry ;  insomuch  tliat  I  bare 
often  seen  our  audiences  extremely  mistaken,  as  to 
what  has  been  doing  upon  the  stage,  and  expecting 
to  sec  the  hero  knock  down  his  messenger,  when  he 
has  been  asking  him  a  question  ;  or  fancying  that 
he  quarrels  with  his  friend,  when  he  only  bids  liiio 
good  morrow. 

For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot  agree 
with  our  English  musicians  in  admiring  Purcetl's 
compositions,  and  thinking  his  tunes  so  wonderfully  , 
adapted  to  his  words  ;  because  both  natious  do  luX 
always  express  the  same  passions  by  the  same  sound*.  . 

lam  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  English  ' 
composer  sfaould  not  follow  the  Italian  recitative  too  1 
servilely,  but  make  use  of  many  gentle  deviations  I 
fi-om  it,  in  compliance  with  his  own  native  language.  I 
He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  softness  aad  J 
'dying  falls' (as  Shakspeare  calls  them)  but  should  I 
stiU  remember  that  he  ought  to  accommodate  himself! 
to  an  English  audience ;  and  by  humouring  the  tone  f 
of  our  voices  in  ordinary  conversation,  have  ibtl 
same  regard  to  the  accent  of  his  own  language,  nf 
those  persons  had  to  theirs  whom  he  professes B)r 
imitate.  It  is  observed,  that  several  of  the  singu^f 
birds  of  our  own  country  learn  to  sweeten  WSF 
voices,  and  mellow  the  harshness  of  their  namnlf 
notes,   by  practising  under  those  that  comt 
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nner  climates.  In  the  same  manner  I  would  allow 
Italian  opera  to  lend  our  English  music  as  much 
may  grace  and  soften  it;  but  never  entirely  to  an- 
lilate  and  destroy  it.  Let  the  infusion  be  as  strong 
you  please,  but  still  let  the  subject  matter  of  it  be 
glish. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the  genius  of 
i  people,  and  consider  that  the  delicacy  of  hear- 
f,  and  taste  of  harmony,  has  been  formed  upon 
se  Bounds  which  every  country  abounds  with.  In 
>rt,  that  music  is  of  a  relative  nature,  and  what  is 
rmony  to  one  ear,  may  be  dissonance  to  another. 
Fhe  same  observations  which  I  have  made  upon 
I  recitative  part  of  music,  may  be  apphed  to  all 
rsongB  and  airs  in  general. 

Signior  Baptist  Lully  acted  like  a  man  of  sense  in 
B  particular.  He  found  the  French  music  ex- 
tnely  defective,  and  very  often  barbarous.  How- 
tt,  Icnbvring  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  humour 
tiieir  language,  and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had 
deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extirpate  the 
encfa  miisic,  and  plant  the  Italian  in  its  stead; 
i  only  to  cultivate  and  civilize  it  with  inuumerable 
ices  and  modulations  which  he  borrowed  from  the 
lisns.  By  this  means*  the  French  music  is  now 
rfectinits  kind;  and  when  you  say  it  is  not  so  good 
the  Italian,  you  only  mean  that  it  does  uot  please 
n  so  well ;  for  there  is  scarce  a  Frenchman  who 
rnH  not  wonder  to  hear  you  give  the  Italian  such 
(reference.  The  music  of  the  French  is  indeed 
!y  properly  adapted  to  their  pronunciation  and 
lent,  as  their  whole  opera  wonderfully  favours  the 
lias  of  such  a  gay  airy  people.  The  chorus,  in 
jch  that  opera  abounds,  gives  the  parterre  frequent 
>ort(inities  of  joining  in  consortf  with  the  stage. 
is  inclination  of  the  audience  to  sing  along  with 
•  TbeK  means,  i  Concert. 
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tilke  actors,  so  prevails  with  them,  that  I  have  some- 
VtlmcB  known  the  performer  on  ihestage  do  no  more 
■  |a  a.  celebrated  song,  than  the  clerk  of  a  parah 
r^urch,  who  serves  only  to  raise  the  psalm,  and  is  j 
F  afterward  drowned  in  the  music  of  the  congregafa'on. 
F  Every  actor  that  comes  on  the  stage  is  a  beau.  The  J 
(  Queens  and  heroines  are  so  painted,  that  they  appear  I 
I  AS  ruddy  and  cherry- cheeked  as  milk-maids.  Hie  | 
i  Sdtepherus  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themselves 

I  .in  a  ball  better  than  our  English  dancing'-masters. 

I I  have  seen  a  couple  of  rivers  appear  in  red  sloct- 
I  ings ;  and  Alpheus,  instead  of  having  his  head  co- 
,  jrered  with  sedge  and  bull-rushes,  making  love  in 

full-bottom  periwig  and  a  plume  of  feathers;  bi 
with  a  voice  so  full  of  shakes  and  quavers,  ihul 
should  have  thought  the  murmurs  of  a  country  brook 
the  much  more  agreeable  music. 

I  remember  the  last  opera  1  saw  in  that  menynt- 

'tioQ  was  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  where  FlDto,l0 

)uake  the  more  tempting  figure,  puts  hims^ 

French  equipage,  and  brings  Ascalaphua  along 

I  Jbim  as  his  valet  de  chambre.     This  is  what  we 

I  Jolly  and  impertinence ;  but  what  the  French  looi 

L  ^pon  as  gay  and  polite. 

]J  ■  I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  oflered, 
i,'-^hau  that  music,  architecture,  and  painting,  t 
L  s«  poetry  and  oratory,  are  to  deduce  their  laws  anJ 
r.^es  from  the  general  sense  and  taste  of  manldad, 
I  and  not  from  the  principles  of  those  arts  themselree; 
lipr,  in  other  words,  the  taste  is  not  to  conforai  tolbl 
PjWt,  but  the  art  to  the  taste.  Music  is  not  desigoei 
i^io  please  only  chromatic  ears,  but  all  that  are  capf 
T^Jbfe  of  distinguishing  harsh  from  disagreeable  noU* 
L  j&  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  a  judge  whether  a  pi*' 
'■:Bton  is  expressed  in  proper  sounds,  and  whether  tbl 
melodyofthose  sounds  be  more  or  leas  pleasing. 
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%'  Complete  Bets  of  this  paper  for  the  month  of 
arch,  are  sold  by  Mr,  Greaves,  in  St.  James's- 
reet ;  Mr.  Lillie,  perfumer,  the  comer  of  Beaufort- 
lildings;  Messrs.  Sanger,  Knapton,  Round,  and 
rs.  Baldwin.— Spect.  in  folio. 
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irDDlhing,  a!  Mimne 
Cane'er  be  pleasant 
Then  lire  in  niirlli  ar 

Ire  common  calamity  makes  men  extremely  affect 
»ch  other,  though  they  differ  in  every  other  particu- 
tr.  The  passion  ofloyeis  the  most  (general  concern 
nong  men ;  and  1  am  glad  to  hear  by  my  last  ad- 
cea  from  Oxford,  that  there  are  a  set  of  sighers  in 
lat  university,  who  have  erected  themselves  into  a 
ictety  in  honour  of  that  tender  passion.  These 
entlemen  are  of  that  sort  of  inamoratos,  who  are 
>t  HO  very  much  lost  to  common  sense,  but  that 
ley  understand  the  folly  they  are  guilty  of;  and 
r  that  reason  separate  themselves  from  all  other 
mpany,  because  tliey  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
Iking  mcoherently,  without  being  ridiculous  to  any 
it  each  other.  When  a  man  comes  into  the  club, 
:  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  introduction  to  his 
(course,  but  at  once,  as  he  is  seating  himself  in 
S  chmr,  speaks  iu  the  thread  of  his  own  thoughts, 
ike  gave  me  a  very  obliging  glance,  she  never 
oked  so  well  in  her  life  as  this  evening;'  or  the  like 
eflection,  without  regard  to  any  other  member  of 
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the  society ;  for  in  this  aasembly  they  do  natd 
to  talk  to  each  olJier,  but  every  man  claJn>»lli^r 
liberty  of  talking  lo  himself.  Instead  of  sduIT-W 
and  canes,  which  are  the  usual  helps  to  <li><=''^. 
with  other  youugfellowa,  these  have  each  some  ^ 
of  riband,  a  broken  fan,  or  an  old  girdle,  ' 
they  play  with  while  they  talk  of  the  fair  pen" 
membered  by  each  respective  token.  Accob 
the  representation  of  the  matter  from  my  lettf 
company  appear  like  so  many  players  reh 
behind  the  scenes ;  one  is  sighmg  and  laroea 
destiny  in  beseeching  terms,  another  decUii 
will  break  his  chain,  and  another,  in  dui^ 
striving  lo  express  his  passion  by  his  gestur&J 
very  ordinary  in  the  assembly  for  one  of  a  W 
rise  and  make  a  discourse  concerning  his  pi 
general,  and  describe  the  temper  of  his  mind'fl 
a  manner,  as  that  the  whole  company  shiHi  jd) 
the  description,  and  feel  the  force  of  it.  In  tiua  C 
if  any  man  has  declared  the  violence  of  his  tUm 
more  pathetic  terme,  he  is  made  president. {k. 
night,  out  of  respect  to  bis  superior  passion..  J 
We  had  some  years  ago  in  ihis  towD,jl 
people  who  met  and  dressed  like  lovers,  asn 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Fringe-glo*^ 
but  they  were  persons  of  such  moderate  inlclli 
even  before  they  were  impaired  by  their  passion) 
their  irregularities  could  not  furnish  sufficient  vu 
of  folly  to  afford  daily  new  impertinences  ;  by  w 
means  that  institution  dropped.  These  fellovsC) 
express  their  passion  in  nothing  but  their  dress; 
the  Oxonians  are  fantastical  now  they  are  loi 
in  proportion  to  their  learning  and  understam 
before  they  became  such.  The  thoughts  of  the 
cient  poets  on  this  agreeable  frenzy  are  tranelotf 
honour  of  some  modern  beauty  ;  and  ChlonuU 
to-day  by  the  same  complimoit  that  was  >^| 
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Bl    Lesbia  a  thousand  years  ago.     But  as  far  as  1  can 

b^  Ifiarn,  the  patron  of  the  club  is  the  renowned  Don 

M    Quixote,    The  adFentures  of  that  gentle  knight  are 

t   frequently  mentioned  in  the  society,  under  the  colour 

■  of  laughing  at  the  passion  and  themselves  :  but  at 
(  the  same  time,  though  they  are  sensible  of  the  extra- 
f  vagances  of  that  unhappy  warrior,  they  do  not  ob- 
B  Bcrve,  that  to  turn  all  the  reading  of  the  best  and 
M  irisest  writings  into  rhapsodies  of  love,  is  a  frenzy  no 
K  less  diverting  than  that  of  the  aforesaid  accomplished 
p  Spaoiaid.  A  gentleman,  who,  I  hope,  will  continue 
K  hie  correspondence,  is  lately  admitted  into  the  fratei- 
B  ni^,  and  sent  me  the  following  letter : 

■  •  SIR, 

^  *  Since  I  find  you  take  notice  of  clubs,  I  beg  leave 
^  to  give  you  an  account  of  one  in  Osford,  which  yon 
^  liaTe  no  where  mentioned,  and  perhaps  never  heard 
^  'ot  We  distinguish  ourselves  by  the  title  of  the  Arao- 
^,  "fona  Club,  are  all  votaries  of  Cupid,  and  admirers  of 
J .  .Ilhe  fair  ses.  The  reason  that  we  are  so  little  known 
_^  in  the  world,  is  the  secrecy  which  we  are  obliged  to 
.  live  under  in  the  university.  Our  constitution  runs 
^  counter  to  that  of  the  place  wherein  we  live  :  for  in 
_  love  there  are  no  doctors,  and  we  all  profess  so  high 
1^  &  passion,  that  we  admit  of  no  graduates  in  iL  Our 
■—  presidentship  is  bestowed  according  to  the  dignity  of 
_.  pusion;  our  number  is  unMniited ;  and  our  statutes 
_  Ire  like  those  of  the  Druids,  recorded  in  our  own 
J  teeasts  only,  and  explained  by  the  majority  of  the 
^  eompany.  A  mistress,  and  a  poem  in  her  praise,  will 
^  introduce  any  candidate.  Without  the  latter  no  one 
p  tan  be  admitted  ;  for  he  that  is  not  in  love  enough 
f  to  rhyme,  is  unqualified  for  our  society.  To  speak 
p  diarespectfully  of  a  woman  is  expulsion  from  our  gen- 

rtle  society.  As  we  are  at  present  all  of  us  gownmen, 
instead  of  duelling  when  we  are  rivals,  we  drink  to- 
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pther  the  healtli  of  our  miEtreES.     The  maontr  oF 
toing  this  sometimes  indeed  createa  debates ;  rat 
Kich  occasions  we  have  recourse  to  the  rules  of  love 
EiwoDng  the  ancieots. 

Nfev'iB  sti  cjalhis,  ecplem  JuatiiiB  bibatnr. 

Mart.  Eptg.i,7*. 

Sii  cupa  to  NsTiB,  10  Juslina  seven. 

I  Qliis  method  of  a  glass  to  every  letter  of  her  name, 

'bccasioned  the  other  night  a  dispute  of  some  wann^i. 

A  young  student  who  is  in  love  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

I  vimple,  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  begin  her  healA 

I  "iiTider  the  name  of  Elizabetha  ;  which  so  exasperaled 

e  club,  that  by  common  consent  we  retrenched  it 

I  to  Betty.  We  look  upon  a  man  as  no  company  thai 

I  does  not  sigh  five  times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  and 

)ook  upon  a  member  as  very  absurd,  that  is  so  mach 

I  (himself  as  to  make  a  direct  answer  to  a  question,  h 

iSne,  the  whole  assembly  is  made  up  of  absent  men, 

.that  is,  of  such  persons  as  have  lost  their  localin, 

and  whose  minds  and  bodies  never  keep  compaaf 

with  one  another.  As  I  am  an  unfortunate  member  ol 

I  this  distracted  society,  you  cannot  expect  a  veryrf- 

■  e;ular  account  of  it;  for  which  reason  I  hope  you  will 

Fpardon  me  that  I  so  abruptly  subscribe  myself, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  bumble  servant. 


'  IP 


:  to  tell  yoa,  that  Albina,  who  has 
s  club,  is  one  of  your  readers.' — I 


T.  B 
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Sit  mihifasaudilalcxiui ViBO. -En.  vi.  366. 

Whnt  I  have  heaid,  [leimit  niu  !□  relate. 

ii  night,  upon  my  goin^  into  a  coffee-house  not 
from  the  Hay-market  tiieatre,  1  diverted  myself 
above  half  an  hour  with  overhearing  the  discourse 
}oe,  who,  by  the  shabbinesa  of  his  dress,  the  ex- 
ragance  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  hurry  of  his 
ech,  I  discovered  to  be  of  that  species  who  are  ge- 
edly  distinguished  by  the  title  of  projectors.  This 
tieman,  for  1  found  he  was  treated  as  such  by  his 
ience,  was  entertaining  a  whole  table  of  listeners 
1  the  project  of  an  opera,  which  he  told  us  had 
cost  hinj  above  two  or  three  mornings  in  the  con- 
Blice,  and  which  he  was  ready  to  put  in  execution 
vided  he  might  find  hia  account  in  it.  He  said, 
E  he  had  observed  the  great  trouble  and  inconve- 
ice  which  ladies  were  at,  in  travelling;  up  and 
m  to  the  several  shows  that  are  exhibited  in  dif- 
int  quarters  of  the  town.  The  dancing  monkeys 
in  one  place;  the  puppet-show  in  another;  the 
ra  in  a  third  ;  not  to  mention  the  lions,  that  are 
lOat  a  whole  day's  journey  from  the  politer  part  of 
town.  By  this  means  people  of  figure  are  forced 
lose  half  the  winter  after  their  coining  to  town, 
3re  they  have  seen  all  the  strange  sights  about  it. 
order  to  remedy  this  great  inconvenience,  our 
jector  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the  scheme  of  an 
ira,  entitled,  The  Expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Eiat ;  in  which  he  had  disposed  all  the  remarkable 
iwB  about  town,  among  the  scenes  and  decorations 
his  piece.     The  thought,  he  confessed,  was  not 
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originallj  his  own,  but  that  he  had  taken  i 
it  from  several  performancea  wbich  he  had  i 
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of  which  there 
in  another  a  ladder-ilance  ;  and  in  others 
man,  a  moving  picture,  with  many  curiou 
hke  nature. 

This  Expedition  of  Alexander  opens  wi 
suiting  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  in  which 
conjurer  who  has  been  visited  by  so  ma 
of  quality  of  late  years,  is  to  be  introdji 
log  bis  fortune.  At  the  same  time  Clincfa 
IE  represented  in  another  corner  of  the 
ringing  the  bel]a  of  Delphos,  for  toy  of  i 
Tlie  tent  of  Darius  is  to  be  peopled  by  thi 
Mrs.  Salmon,  where  Alexander  is  lo  fall  i 
3  piece  of  wax-work,  that  represents  tb 
Slatira.  When  Alexander  cornea  into  that 
which  Quintus  Curtius  tells  us  the  dogs 
ceeding'  fierce,  that  they  would  not  Idbo 
though  they  were  cut  to  pieces  limb  by  liin 
they  would  hang  upon  their  prey  by  thsir~ 
they  had  nothing  but  a  mouth  left,  thetv 
scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  in  which  ' 
presented  all  the  diversions  of  that  plao 
baiting  only  excepted,  which  cannot  poH 
hibiled  in  the  theatre,  by  reason  of  the 
the  roof.  The  several  woods  in  Asia^  n 
ander  must  be  supposed  to  pass  throu^ 
the  audience  a  sight  of  monkeys  dancing  t 
with  many  other  pleasantries  of  that  iBdicrO 
At  the  same  time,  if  there  chance  to  be  a 
animals  in  town,  whether  birds  or  beasU 
be  either  let  loose  among  the  woods,  oe  dn 
the  stage  by  some  of  the  country  peopls  i 
the  last  great  battle,  Pinkethman  is  to 
King  Porus  upon  an  elephant,  and  is  U 1 
tered  by  Powell,  representing  Alexander 
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li^n  a  dromedary,  which  nevertheless  Mr.  Powell  is 
desired  to  call  by  the  name  of  Bucephalus.  Upon  the 
dose  of  this  great  decisive  battle^  when  the  two 
kmg^  are  thoroughly  reconciled,  to  shew  the  mutual 
friendship  and  good  correspondence  that  reigns  be- 
tween them,  they  both  of  them  go  together  to  a  pup- 
pet-show, in  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powell,  junior, 
nay  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  whole  art 
tf  machinery,  for  the  diversion  of  the  two  monarchs. 
Some  at  the  table  urged,  that  a  puppet-show  was  not 
I  suitable  entertainment  for  Alexander  %  the  Great; 
md  that  it  might  be  introduced  more  properly,  if  we 
wppose  the  conqueror  touched  upon  that  part  of 
[naia  which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  hf  the  pygmies. 
Bat  this  objection  was  looked  upon  as  frivolous,  and 
iie  proposal  immediately  overruled.  Our  projector 
Ittrtner  added,  that  after  the  reconciliation  of  these 
kavo  kings,  they  might  invite  one  another  to  dinner, 
Uid  either  of  them  entertainhis  guest  with  the  German 
•rtisty  Mr.  Pinkethman's  heathen  gods,  or  any  of  the 
Kke  diiversions,  which  shall  then  chance  to  be  in  vogue. 
Hms  project  was  received  with  very  great  applause 
by  the  whole  table.  Upon  which  the  undertaker  told 
W^  that  he  had  not  yet  communicated  to  us  above 
hilf  his  design ;  for  that  Alexander  being  a  Greek, 
buWas  his  intention  that  the  whole  opera  should  be 
iCted  in  that  language,  which  was  a  tongue  he  was 
•ore.  would  wonderfully  please  the  ladies,  especially 
f  hen  it  was  a  little  raised  and  rounded  by  the  Ionic 
dialect;  and  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  whole 
andience,  because  there  are  fewer  of  them  who  un- 
dnrstand  Greek  than  Italian.  The  only  difficulty  that 
aunaioed,  was  how  to  get  performers,  unless  we  could 
panuade  some  gentlemen  of  the  universities  to  learn 
kk  mngr  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  stage ; 
IhojI  this  objection  soon  vanished,  when  the  projector 
Qfomied  us  that  the  Greeks  were  at  present  the  only 
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mtMicituis  iu  tlio  Turkish  cmpir*.  Mid  dni 
lie  verj  easy  for  out  factory  at  Smyrna  ttt. 
every  y^or  with  a  cofony  of  mmici&DS,  hy\ 
tunit/of  llie  Turkey  fleet ;  beudea,  avp 
want  any  siogle  voice  for  any  lower  part  in 
Lawrence  can  learn  to  speak  Greek,  ta' 
does  Italian,  in  a  fortnight's  time. 
"Hie  proJ«ctOT  having  thus  settled 

Sood-likin^  of  all  that  heard  him,  he  left 
le  table,  and  planted  himself  before  tha 
I  had  unluckily  taken  my  stand  for  the  o 
of  overhearing  what  he  said.  Whether 
served  me  to  be  more  attentive  than  ordii 
not  tell,  but  he  had  not  stood  by  me  aboT 
of  a  minute,  but  he  turned  short  upon  m 
den,  and  catching;  me  by  a  button  of  n 
tacked  me  very^brupUy  after  the  foUowi 
'  Besides,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  a  very  eM 
genius  for  music  that  lives  in  Switzerlandj 
strong  a  spring  in  bis  fingers,  that  be  ca 
board  of  an  organ  sound  like  a  drutn,  an 
but  procure  a  subscription  of  about  ta 
pounds  every  winter,  I  would  undertake  i 
over,  and  oblige  him  by  articles  to  set  i 
that  should  be  sung  upon  the  Eoglish  at- 
this  he  looked  full  in  my  face,  expectii 
make  an  answer,  when,  by  good  luck,  a 
that  had  entered  the  coffee-house  ainceti] 
applied  himself  to  me,  hearing  him  talk 
compositions  cried  out  in  a  kind  of  Igti 
nmB)c  then  to  receive  farther  improrvcji 
Switzerland?"  This  alarmed  the  poject« 
mediately  let  go  my  button,  ancl  turnei 
answer  him.     I  took  the  opportunity  of  i ' 

which  seemed  to  be  made  in  favour  of  i 

ing  down  my  penny  upon  the  bar,  retired 
pfecjpitatjon. — C 
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Kif  3E  Ibte  ant  ta^'i 

Hos.  1  Sat.  ▼.  61^ 


late  difloonse  concerning  tlie  atntntes  of  the 
dob^  having  been  so  weD  reoeiTed  at  OxfiNrd, 
oontrazy  to  the  stdct  mles  of  the  society,  they 
beat  so  partial  as  to  take  my  own  testimonial* 
||pd  admit  me  into  that  select  body ;  I  coold  not  re- 
p|brain  the  Tani^  g(  publishing  to  the  world  the  ho- 
'  '  r  which  is  done  me.  It  is  no  small  satis&ction 
I  haTe  given  occasion  for  the  President's  shew- 
Ixith  his  invention  and  reading  to  such  advantage 

Evaj  correspondent  reports  he  £d :  but  it  is  not  to 
doubted  there  were  many  very  proper  hums  and 
muses  in  his  harangue^  which  lose  their  ugliness  in 
,Uie  narration^  and  which  my  correspondent  (begffing 
his  pardon)  has  do  very  good  talent  at  representing. 
t  very  much  approve  of  Uie  contempt  the  society  has 
of  beauty.  Nothing  ought  to  be  laudable  in  a  man^ 
ifk  which  his  will  is  not  concerned;  therefore  our  so** 
<&ty  can  follow  nature,  and  where  she  has  thought 
fity  as  it  were,  to  mock  herself^  we  can  do  so  too,  and 
he  merry  upon  the  occasion. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Your  making  public  the  late  trouble  I  gave  yoU| 
wu  will  find  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  this. 
Who  should  I  meet  at  the  coffee-house  door  the 
Other  night,  but  my  old  friend  Mr.  President  ?  1 
saw  somewhat  had  pleased  him ;  and  as  soon  as  h« 
kud  cast  his  eye  upon  me.  *'  OhOf  doctor,  rare  news 
from  London,'^  says  he ;  ^'  the  Spectator  has  mads 
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honourable  mention  of  tte  club  (man),  and  publisei/. 
to  the  world  his  siDcere  desire  to  be  a  tnem'.0(x= 
with  a  recommendatory  description  of  his  phizj  ;  a 
though  our  constitution,  has  made  no  particular  -x.^ 
vision  for  short  faces,  yet  his  being  an  estraordiu&i 
case,  I  believe  we  shall  find  a  hole  for  him  to  CO  c 
in  at;  for  I  assure  you  he  is  not  against  the  cai^:> 
and  if  his  sides  are  as  compact  as  his  jolea,  he  c  ^  ■ 
not  disguise  himself  to  make  one  of  us."  I  I 
sently  called  for  the  paper,  to  see  how  you  1ok:»1 
in  pnnt ;  and  after  we  Imd  regaled  ourselves  a  »r  -^ 
upon  the  pleasant  imag^  of  our  proselyte,  Mr.  -'■ 
sident  told  me  I  should  be  his  stranger  at  the  ^^ 
night's  club ;  where  we  were  no  sooner  come,  ^^'^ 
pipes  brought,  but  Mr.  President  began  a  haraK^*"*-* 
upon  your  introduction  to  my  epistle,  setting  ft.  "S 
with  no  leas  volubility  of  speech,  than  strengt*^*" 
reason,  "  That  a  speculation  of  this  nature  ^"^ 
what  had  been  long  and  much  wanted  ;  and  tha^rf 
doubted  not  but  it  would  be  of  inestimable  valiaJ^'^ 
the  public,  in  reconciling  even  of  bodies  and  gff«J^ 
in  composing-  and  quieting  the  minds  of  men  vrtf^ 
all  corporal  redundancies,  deficiencies,  and  irr»"*'*' 
larities  whatsoever ;  and  making  every  one  sit  d>t>  - 
content  in  his  own  carcass,  though  it  were  not  t  *" 
haps  BO  mathematically  put  together  as  he  ct>i^ 
wish."  And  again,  '■  How  that  for  want  of  a  -^ 
consideradon  of  what  you  first  advance,  viz.  That*-^* 
faces  arc  not  of  our  own  choosing,  people  had  tf  * 
transported  beyond  all  good  breedmg,  and  huw-*-*' 
into  unaccountable  and  fatal  estr-^"-^* 
,  how  many  impartial  looking-glasses  .^^*^ 
red  and  calumniated,  nay,  and  somet:^''  fti 
shivered  into  ten  thousand  splinters,  only  for  ^^^4 
representation  of  the  truth  ?  How  many  head-st^KT^ 
and  garters  had  been  made  accessary,  and  acL~M^  i 
forfeited,  only   because    folks   must   needs  iji7*w  A 
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heir  own  shadows?  And  who,"  continues  he, 
is  deeply  sensible,  that  one  great  source  of 
leasiness  and  misery  of  human  life,  especially 
^t  those  of  distinction,  arises  from  nothing  in 
□rid  else,  but  too  severe  a  contemplation  of 
efeasible  couteiiture  of  our  external  parte,  or 
k  natural  and  invincible  dispositions  to  be  fat 
■  ?  when  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Spectatot's  phi- 
y  would  take  off  all  this.  In  the  mean  time 
in  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  of  their  griev- 
«f  tliis  sort,  but  perhaps,  in  some  ages  of  the 

has  been  highly  in  vogue,  and  ma^  be  so 
,  nay,  in  some  country  or  other,  ten  to  one  is 
j^3  day.  My  Lady  Ample  is  the  most  mise- 
coman  in  the  world,  purely  of  her  own  making. 
'«n  grudges  herself  meat  and  drink,  for  fear 
Quid  thrive  by  them ;  and  is  constantly  crying 
3n  a  quarter  of  a  year  more  1  shall  be  quite 

all  maimer  of  shape  1'  Now  the  lady's  mis- 
a  seems  to  be  only  this,  that  she  is  planted  in 
i-p  soil ;  for  go  but  to  tha  other  side  of  the 

It  is  a  jest  at  Haerlem  to  talk  of  a  shape 
eighteen  stone.  These  wise  traders  regulate 
«aatie3  as  they  do  theii'  butter,  by  the  pound ; 
.  iss  Cross,  when  she  first  arrived  in  the  I-ow 
STCB,  was  not  computed  to  be  so  handsome  as 
ta  Vad  Brisket  by  near  half  a  ton.  On  the 
liand,  there  is  'Squire  Lath,  a  proper  gentle- 
iff  1,,500/.  per  annum,  as  well  as  of  an  un- 
>le  life  and  conversation ;  yet  would  not  I  be 
Juire  for  half  his  estate  ;  for  if  it  was  as  much 
ne  would  freely  part  with  it  all  for  a  pair  of 
*  bis  mind.  Whereas  in  the  reign  of  our  first 
•d  of  glorious  roeraoiy,  notliing  more  modish 
I  brace  of  your  fine  taper  supporters ;  and  his 
-y,  without  an  inch  of  calf,  managed  affairs  in 
or  war  as  laudably  as  the  bravest  and  most 
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Fen'tdu  tecum  pucr.  «t  talulia 
Gntin  lonis,  pra|jerenli|U(  o^nipb*, 
£l  pnrAia  comit  line  le  jaienlDt, 
Mrrcuria*i|iie. — Hon.  1  Od.  lu 


dullwilhuulllijjoj; 
impose  Iby  utia. — ChiiiI 


^^H      A    FBiF.VD  of  mine  ha.s  Iwo  danghtete,  4 

^^F      will  cull  Lffititia  and  Daphne :  the  fotmei  i~ 

I  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  age  in  which  theM 

ihe  latter  do  way  remarkable  for  any  charms  in) 

t  person.  Upon  this  one  circumstaace  of  theii  ? 
ward  form,  the.good  and  ill  of  ifaeir  life  seemi  tola 
Lsetitia  has  not,  from  her  very  childhood,  heaidl 
thiD^  else  but  comnieDdaUooE  of  herfeattoeit 
complexion,  by  which  means  she  is  no  other  tl 
natme  made  fier,  a.  very  beautiful  outside.  ' 
consciousness  of  her  charms  has  rendered  bei  rits 
poriably  vain  and  insolent,  towards  all  who  liav< 
do  with  ber.  Daphne,  who  was  almost  twenty 
fore  one  civil  thing;  had  ever  been  said  to  her,  fn 
herself  obliged  to  acquire  some  accompHshRieut! 
make  up  for  the  want  of  those  attractions  which 
saw  in  her  sister.  Poor  Daphne  was  seldom  s 
mitted  to  in  a  debate  wherein  she  was  concemi 
her  discourse  had  nothing-  to  leoommeml  it  but 
good  sense  of  it,  and  she  was  always  under  a  net 
Bity  to  have  veiy  well  considered  what  shas  ' 
say  before  she  uttered  it ;  while  Lstitia  w 
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partiality,  and  approbation  sat  in  the  countc- 
of  those  she  conversed  with,  before  she  com- 
ted  what  she  had  to  say.  These  causes  have 
hI  suitable  effects,  and  Lcetitia  is  as  insipid  a 
ion  as  Daphne  is  an'agreeable  one.  L^titia, 
It  of  favour,  has  studied  no  arts  to  please; 
:,  despairing;  of  any  inclination  towards  her 
has  depended  only  on  her  merit.  Lsetitia 
ap  somethine  in  her  air  that  is  sullen,  grave, 
icousolate.  Daphne  has  a  countenance  that 
.  cheerful,  open,  and  unconcerned.  A  young 
lan  saw  Leetitia  this  winter  at  a  play,  and 
her  captive.  His  fortune  was  such,  that  he 
very  little  introduction  to  speak  his  senti- 

0  her  father.  The  lover  was  admitted  with 
lOst  freedom  into  the  family,  where  a  con- 
.  behaviour,  severe  looks,  and  distant  civili- 
le  the  highest  favours  he  could  obtain  of 
;  while  Daphne  used  him  with  the  good  hu- 
imiliarity,  and  innocence  of  a  sister :  inso- 
iBt  he  would  often  say  to  her, '  Dear  Daphne, 
lu  but  as  handsome  as  Lcetitia — .'  She  receiv- 

language  with  that  ingenuous  and  pleasing 
rhich  is  natural  to  a  woman  without  design. 
sighed  in  vain  for  Lcetitia,  but  found  ceitain 
the  agreeable  conversation  of  Daphne.  At 
leartily  tired  with  the  haughty  impertinence 
ja,  and  charmed  with  the  repeated  instances 
-humour  he  had  observed  in  Daphne,  he  one 

1  the  latter,  that  he  had  something  to  say  to 
hoped  she  would  be  pleased  with — '  Faith, 
,'  continued  he, '  I  am  in  love  with  thee,  and 
(hy  sister  sincerely.'  The  manner  of  his  de- 
bimself,  gave  his  mistress  occasion  for  a  very 
lughter. — '  Nay,'  says  he, '  1  knew  you  would 
:  me,  but  I  will  ask  your  father.'     He  did 

father  received  his  intelligence  with  no  less 
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joy  than  surprise,  and  was  very  glad  lie  had  n| 
caxc  left  but  fur  his  beauty,  vhieJi  he  tlio>d 
could  cBTTy  to  market  at  bis  leisure.     1  da  notll 
any  thing  uiat  baa  pleiised  me  so  much  Bgrest* 
as  thb  conquest  of  my  friend  Daphne's.  All  it" 
qiiaintancecon^raiulate  her  upon  her  chsnce-B 
and  laugh  at  that  premeditating  iDurdei ef  herlj 
As  it  is  an  ar^mcnt  of  a  light  mind,  to  tbr^ 
wane  of  ourselves  for  the  imperfections  of  m 
ton,  it  is  equally  below  us  to  value  onraelvW 
the  advantages  of  them.     The  female  world  i^ 
be  almost  incorrigibly  gone  astray  in  this  paiA 
for  which  reason  I  shalt  recommend  the  fci|| 
extract  out  of  a  friend's  letter  to  the  professei 
ties,  who  are  a  people  uimost  as  unsufieralAfl 
professed  wits.  F 

'  Monsieur  St.  Evreraond  has  concluded  I 
hia  essays  with  affirming,  that  the  last  sig^  4 
handsome  woman  are  not  bo  much  for  the  lossotl* 
life,  B8  of  her  beauty.  Perhaps  this  raillery  ii  piw 
sued  too  far,  yet  it  is  turned  upon  a  very  obviooste- 
mark,  that  woman's  strongest  passion  is  for  lietii*i 
beauty,  and  that  she  values  it  as  her  favourite  & 
tinction.  From  hence  it  is  that  all  arts,  which  pi' 
tend  to  improve  or  preserve  it,  meet  with  so  genW 
a  reception  among  die  sex.  To  say  nothing  of  mffl 
false  helps  and  contraband  wares  of  beauty,  whk 
are  daily  vended  in  this  great  mart,  there  is  nol 
maiden  ^ntlewoman  of  a  good  family,  in  any  coud' 
of  South  Britam,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  virtue* ' 
May-dew,  or  is  unfurnished  with  some  receipt  i 
olher  in  favour  of  her  complexion;  and  IhavekBo" 
a  physician  of  learning  and  sense,  after  eight  yeiir 
study  in  the  university,  and  a  course  of  travels  inj 
mostcouDtriesof  Europe,  owe  the  first  rasing  of  bi 
fortunes  to  a  cosmetic  wash. 

This  has  given  me  occasion  to  consider.!)! 


lay  down  a  few  preliminary 

be  handaome  by  the  force  of 
than  she  can  be  witty  only 

.!  syminelry  and  grace,  and 
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Huveraal  a  disposition  in  womankind,  which  springs 
L  laudable  motive,  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and 
ds  upon  an  opinion,  not  altogether  groundless, 
l&t  nature  may  be  helped  by  art,  may  be  turned  to 
>  advantage.  And,  methinks,  it  would  be  an  ac- 
feptable  service  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
Wacks  Emd  pretenders,  and  to  prevent  their  imposing 
D  themselves,  by  discovering  to  them  the  true  se- 
it  and  art  of  improving  beauty. 
'  In  order  to  this,  before  I  touch  upon  it  directly, 
t  vrill  be  necessary  to 

'  That  no  woman  can 
latures  aione,  any  mot 
y  the  help  of  speech. 
'  That  pride  destroys 
jSectation  is  a  more  terrible  enemy  to  fine  faces  than 
lie  small-pox. 

'  That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being  beautiful, 

it  incapable  of  bemg  false. 
'  And,  That  what  would  be  odious  in  a  friend  is 
Ebrmity  in  a  mistress. 

'  From  these  few  principles,  thus  laid  down,  it 

1  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the  true  art  of  assisting 

luty  consists  in  embellishing  the  whole  person  by 

pie  proper  ornaments  of  virtuous  and  commendable 

|uaIitieE.     By  this  help  alone  it  is,  that  those  who 

e  the  favourite  work  of  nature,  or,  as  Mr.  Drydeu 

<  it,  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind,  be- 

fome  animated,  and  are  in  a  capacity  of  exerting 

rms ;  and  those  who  seem  to  have  been 

Sglected  by  her,  like  models  wrought  in  haste,  are 

'n  a  great  measure  of  finishing  what  she  has 

t  imperfect. 

8  methinks,  a  low  and  degrading  idea  of  thai 
I,  which  was  created  to  refine  the  joys,  and  soften 
the  cares  of  humanity,  by  the  most  agreeable  parti- 
q2 
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^Atloa,  to  consider  them  merely  &b  obji 
This  i»  abridging  them  of  their  natural 
power,  lo  p>it  them  upon  a  level  with  their  pit 
at  Kueller  ■.     How  much  nobler  is  the  coiitei 
lioii  of  beauty  heightened  by  virtue,  and  conin 
iog  out  esteem  and  love,   while  it  draws  our  o 
vation  I    How  faint  aad  spiritless  are  the  chan 
a  Go<]Uette,  when  compared  with  the  real  love 
of  Sophroniu's  innocence,  piety,  good-humour 
truth ;  virtues  which  add  a  new  softness  to  he 
and  even  beautify  her  beauty  I     That  agreeabl 
which  must  otherwise  have  appeared  uo  Ion| 
the  modest  virgin,  is  now  preserved  in  the  fi 
mother,  the  prudent  friend,  and  the  faitbftl 
Colours  artfully  spread  upon  canvas  may  ajjj 
the  eye,  but  not  atfect  the  heart ;  and  she  n^ 
no  care  to  add  to  the  natural  graces  of  hen 
any  excellent  qualities,  may  be  allowed  atUl  tC 
as  a  picture,  but  not  to  triumph  as  a.  beautj^ 
'  When  Adam  is  introduced  by  Milton,  da 
Eve  in  Paradise,  and  relating  to  the  angel 
pressions  he  felt  upon  seeing  her  at  her  firsts 
he  does  not  represent  her  like  a  Grecian  Vi 
her  shape  or  features,  but  by  die  liisUe  of* 
which  shone  in  them,  and  gave  them  their 
charming : 

Grace  wu  in  «ll  her  itepi,  heav'n  in  bar  eje. 
In  nil  hei  gesluro  dlgniiy  — '  ■ —  ■ 

'  Without  this  iiTadiating  power,  the  pimiA 
one  ought  to  know,  whatever  her  glass  may ' 
to  the  contrary,  that  her  most  perfect  feati 
uninformed  and  dead. 

'  [  cannot  better  close  this  moral,  than. by', 
epitaph  written  by  Ben  Jonson  with  a  spirit 
nothing  could  inspire  but  such  an  object  a»; 
been  describiug : 


Wbjch  nbf  B  alive  did  vigour  givu 
Td  as  much  beauty  ns  could  live. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  moat  hiimljle  servant. 
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Cogdatis  maculia  similiii  fera Jui.  Sat.  it.  159. 

I       Fiom  apotled  skies  Ihe  leopard  does  refrain.— Tare. 

Ik  plub  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  very  luckily 
aposed  of  such  persons  as  arc  engaged  in  different 
fs  of  life,  and  deputed  as  it  were  out  of  the  most 
tsptcuous  classes  of  mankind.  By  this  means  I 
furnished  with  the  greatest  variety  of  hints  and 
teriaU,  and  know  every  thing  that  passes  in  the 
^rent  quarters  and  divisiona,  not  only  of  this  great 
f,  but  of  the  whole  kingilom.  My  readers  too 
fe  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  there  is  no  rank  or 
free  among  them  who  have  not  their  representative 
Iu8club,andthatthereis  always  somebody  present 

0  will  lake  care  of  their  respective  interests,  that 
liingmay  be  written  or  published  to  the  prejudice 
infringement  of  their  just  rights  and  prtvdeges. 

1  last  night  sat  very  late  in  company  with  this 
get  body  of  friends,  who  entertained  me  with 
eral  remarks  which  they  and  others  had  made 
)n  these  my  speculations,  as  also  with  the  various 
cess  which  ihey  had  met  with  among  their  seve- 
raaks  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will  Honeycomb 
I  me,  in  the  softest  manner  he  could,  that  there 
te  some  ladies  (but  for  your  comfort,  says  Will, 
y  are  not  those  of  the  most  wit)  that  were  offended 

Q  3 
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at  the  tiberUes  I  hod  tskea  with  tha  <n>ei 
re  Ck* 


puppet-show:  that  some  of  them  were 
much  surprised,  that  I  should  think  sack 
points  as    the  dress  and  equipag^e   of  pel 
quality,  proper  subjects  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  F« 
took  him  up  short,  and  totd  him,  that  ihe  p 
he  hinled  at,  had  done  ^eat  good  in  the  ct^ 
that  all  their  wives  and  daughters  were  lh«  i 
for  thep  ;  and  farther  added,  that  the  whofc 
thought  themselves  very  much  obliged  to  « 
declaring  my  generous  intentions  lo  sconiff 
and  folly  as  they  appear  in  a  multitude,  ffl 
condescending  to  be  a  publisher  of  particu 
Irigues  and  cuckoldoms,  '  In  shorty'  »aytf^ 
drew,  '  if  you  avoid  that  foolish  beaten  loti ' 
iag  upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  emplo 
pen  upon  the  vanity  and  luxury  of  courts,  J 
per  must  needs  be  of  general  use.' 

Upon  this  my  friend  the  Templar  told  SirJ 
that  he  wondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his  sei 
after  that  manner ;  that  the  city  had  alwa^fi 
the  province  for  satire ;  and  tliat  the  wits 
Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing  else  d 
whole  reign.  He  then  shewed,  by  the  en 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  the  best  « 
every  age,  that  the  follies  of  the  stage  and  ( 
never  been  accounted  too  sacred  for  ridiral 
great  soever  the  persons  might  be  that  paU 
them.  >  But  after  all,'  says  be, '  1  think  ygl 
lery  has  made  too  great  an  excursion,  in  atT^ 
several  persons  of  the  inns  of  court;  and  I 
believe  you  can  shew  me  any  precedent  for 
haviour  in  that  particular.' 

My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  i 
aid  nothing  all  this  nhile,  began  his  speecb 
lisb !  and  told  us,  that  he  wondered  " 
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^  c»f  sense  so  very  serious  upon  fooleries.  '  Let 
:*  ^S<»o«l  friend,'  Ea.ys  be,  '  attack  every  one  that 
p»  v^»  it ;  I  would  only  advise  you,  Mr.  Specta- 
'■  ^Jiplying  himself  to  me, '  to  take  care  how  you 
F**l^  ■with  country  'squires.  They  are  the  oma- 
^t^  t>f  the  English  natioa;  men  of  good  heads 
•  ^<z>iaiid  bodies!  and,  let  me  tell  you,  some  of 
!^'  t-KtWe  it  ill  of  you,  that  you  mention  fox-hunters 
f    ^c»   little  respect.' 

f'^l^tajn  Sentry  spoke  very  spariogly  on  this  oc- 
^***-.         What  he  said  was  only  to  commend  my 


k-oe  in  not  touching  upon  the  army,  and  ad- 
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t_~  **ie  to  continue  to  act  discreetly  in  that  point. 
J^^'  *-liis  time  I  found  every  subject  of  my  specu- 
y^^^^  was  taken  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other  of 
*"*-*b  :  and  began  to  think  myself  in  the  condi- 
S^^'  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who  took  a 
— ^to  his  gray  hair,  and  another  to  his  black,  till 
— -*r  picking  out  what  each  of  them  had  an  aver- 
— -^^^^^^ ,  they  left  his  head  altogether  bald  and  naked. 
_S?^  *le  1  was  thus  musing  with  myself,  my  worthy 
the  clergyman,  who,  very  luckily  for  me,  wa$ 
—  club  that  night,  undertook  my  cause.  He 
^  ^  that  he  wondered  any  order  of  persons 
^*-  think  themselves  too  considerable  to  be  ad- 
That  it  was  not  quality,  but  innocence,  which 
^^*ed  men  from  reproof.  That  vice  and  folly 
to  be  attacked  wherever  they  could  be  met 
^^jid  especially  when  they  were  placed  in  high 
^^Vispicuous  stations  of  life.  Hefaither  added, 
"*^y  paper  would  only  serve  to  aggravate  the 
■i—^^af  poverty,  if  it  chiefly  exposed  those     ' 


"3?  depressed,  and  in  some  measure  turned  into 
"^*-*^  by  the  meanness  of  their  conditions  and 

***  stances.  He  afterward  proceeded  to  take 
j^^    of  the  great  use  this  paper  might  be  of  to  the 

**^>  by  reprehending  those  vices  which  are  loo 
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without  laughing.  1'hese  poor  gentlemenep-  _ 
t  to  crain  themselves  the  reputation  of  wiu  t""^ 
inorisis,  by  such  monstrous  conce 
lit'y  them  tor  Bedlam  ;  not  considering  lh»t*^ 
should  alwayi  lie  under  the  check  of  te»^ 
that  it  requires  the  direction  of  the  nicest  }•■ 
by  BO  much  the  more  as  it  indulges  itself  lO 
iiidlesB  freedoms.  There  is  a  kind  of  ii^*'^ 
o  be  observed  in  tliis  sort  of  composition^^ 
in  all  other  ;  and  a.  certain  reg^ularity  O^ 
which  must  discover  the  writer  to  be  a  man 
at  the  same  time  that  he  appears  altogeth^ 
op  to  caprice.  For  my  part,  when  I  read  tT 
rioua  mirth  of  an  unskilful  author,  I 
barbarous  as  to  divert  myself  with  it,  but,  an** 
apt  to  pity  the  man,  than  laugh  at  any  thing  he  * 
The  deceased  Mr.  Shadwell,  who  had  hin^ 
great  deal  of  the  talent  which  I  am  treatinpiji 
presents  an  empty  rake,  in  one  uf  his  plays.tl 
much  surprised  to  hear  one  say,  that  bnniqj 
windows  was  not  humour;  and  I  question  nod 
leveral  English  readers  will  be  as  much  st8rll0>' 
hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  those  raving  incohi3 
pieces,  which  are  often  spread  among  ns,  under  ' 
chimerical  titles,  are  rather  tlie  oflaprings  o'^ 
tempered  brain,  than  works  of  humour. 

It  is  indeed  much  easier  to  describe  v 
humour,  than  what  is ;  and  very  difficult  to  di 
otherSffise  than  as  Cowley  has  done  wit,  by  negom 
Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of  it,  I  would  deli  i 
them  af^er  Plato's  manner,  in  a  kind  of  allegory,  e 
by  supposing  Humour  to  be  a  person,  deduce  to  H 
all  his  qualifications,  according  to  the  foUowing^i 
nealogy.  Truth  was  the  founder  of  the  family,  * 
the  father  of  Good  Sense.  Good  Sense  was  4 
father  of  Wit,  who  married  a  lady  of  collate.^ 
called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Humour.  ] 
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r  "therefore  being  ihe  youngest  of  this  illuatriiius 
h3^  ,  and  desfended  from  parents  of  such  different 
»^«3tionB,  is  very  various  and  unequal  in  his  tem- 

^3.  ometimes  you  see  him  putting  on  grave  looks 
m~  solemn  habit,  sometimes  airy  in  his  behaviour 
^eK.»tasUc  in  his  dress;  insomuch  that  at  different 
»  lie  appears  as  serious  as  a  judge,  and  asjocu- 
m-  a  merry-andrew.  But  as  he  has  a  great  deal 
^s       mother  in  his  constitution,  whatever  mood  he 

3b:>e  never  fails  to  make  his  company  laugh. 
»"fc-  since  there  is  an  impostor  abroad,  who  takes 
^Snim  the  name  of  this  youn^  gentleman,  and 
C^l  willingly  pass  for  him  in  the  woTld ;  to  the 
UtK.at  well-meaning  persons  may  not  be  imposed 
t         ~l)y  cheats,  I  would  desire  my  readers,  when 

*  "^rr»zieet  with  this  pretender,  to  look  into  his  pa- 
*^S-«,  and  to  examine  liim  strictly,  whether  or  no 

*  K^motely  allied  to  Truth,  and  hneally  descend- 
*^»«n  Good  Sense;  if  not,  they  may  conclude  him 

*  ■^K»t«rfeit,  They  may  likewise  (iiatinguish  him 
^  ^<Dud  and  excessive  laughter,  in  which  he  sel- 

^^ts  his  company  to  join  with  him.     For  as 

^tiumour  generally  looks  serious,  while  every 

laughs  about  him;  False  Humour  is  always 

»  aig,  whilst  every  body  about  him  looks  serious, 

T.  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in  him  a  miiture  of 

•  arents,  that  is,  if  he  would  pass  for  the  otf- 

of  Wit  without  Mirth,  or  Mirth  without  Wit, 

iclude  him  to  be  altogether  spurious  and 

whom  I  am  speaking,  descends 
ally  from  Falsehood,  who  was  the  mother  of 
3nse,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  called 
|Ey,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Folly, 
only  known  by  the  name  of  LaUjjhter,  on 
he  begot  that  monstrous  infant  of  which  I 
here  been  speaking.    I  shall  set  down  at  length 
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tlM  genealogical  table  of  False  Humour, 
Mine  time.  pUce  under  it  the  genealogy 
Humour,  ihnt  the  reader  may  at  on-  -'- 
their  different  pedigrees  and  relations 
Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Fren  zy . Laugh  te  t. 

False  humour. 

Truth. 
Good  Sense. 

Wil. Mirth. 

Humour. 

m^t  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioiun] 
of  the  children  of  False  Humour,  who 
number  (ban  the  sands  of  the  sea,  ai 
particular  enumerate  the  many  sons  sn 
which  he  has  begot  in  this  island.  But  i 
l>°  a  very  invidious  task,  I  shall  only  obsei 
neral,  thai  False  Humotir  differs  from  thi 
a  monlcejr  does  from  a  man. 

First  of  all,  He  is  exceeding;Iy  given  to  I 
tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  bo  much  delights  in  mim 
it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  he  exposes 
and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice;  or,  on  the 
virtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky, 
that  he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  himj 
deavour  to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes 
ently.     For  having  but  small  talents,  h( 
merry  where  he  can,  not  where  he  should, 
Fourthly,  Being  entirely  void  of  reasoi 
sues  no  point  either  of  moraUty  or  instrut 
is  ludicrous  only  for  the  sake  of  being  so. 
Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  any  t&og^ 
representations,  his  ridicule  is  always  per 
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led  at  the  vicious  man  or  the  writer ;  not  at  the 

t,  or  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  species  of 
Ise  humorists;  but  as  one  of  my  principal  designs 
:  this  paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malignnnt  spirit, 
hich  discovers  itself  in  the  writings  of  the  present 
[e,  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  future,  to  single  out 
J  of  the  small  wits,  that  infest  the  world  with  such 
mpositions  as  are  ill-natured,  immoral,  and  ab~ 
TQ.   This  is  the  only  exception  which  I  shall  make 

the  general  rule  I  have  prescribed  myself,  of  at- 
cking  multitudes,  since  every  honest  man  ought 

look  upon  himself  as  in  a  natural  state  of  war 
th  the  libeller  and  lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them 
jver  they  fall  in  his  way.  This  is  hut  retaliating 
tiiem,  and  treating  them  as  they  treat  others. 
C. 
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Perfenmas ViHO.  JEn.  iii.  5B3, 

Tbings  Ihe  nio;t  out  of  nature  we  endure. 

iHALL  not  put  myself  to  any  farther  pains  for  this 
it's  entertainment,  than  barely  to  publish  the  let- 
p  and  titles  of  petitions  from  ihe  playhouse,  with 
e  minutes  I  huve  made  upon  the  latter  for  my  coti< 
ict  in  relation  to  them. 

•  Druryjane,  April  the  9th. 

'  Upon  reading  the  project  which  is  set  forth  in  one 
your  late  papers,  of  making  an  alUance  betweeu 
the  bulls,  bears,  elephants,  and  lions,  which  are 
parately  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  cities  qf 
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London  aiiilWuiitiiiiiister;  togelber  wiUi  theuibl 
wondera,  iliows,  and  monsters,  whereof  you  ml 
rcopecttve  mention  in  the  said  speciilatioii ;  vc,i 
diief  actors  of  this  playtiouge,  met  snd  gat  uptn^ 
said  design.  It  ia  with  grent  delight  that  we^ 
jicct  the  enecuUoa  of  this  work:  and  in  order  j 
routribute  to  it  we  have  given  warning  to  alitl 
ghosts  to  get  their  livelihoods  where  the;  can,  m 
not  to  appear  amon^  us  after  day-break  of  the  IS) 
instant.  We  are  rcGolved  to  take  this  oppoKnid| 
to  part  with  every  thing  which  does  not  contribBV 
to  tlic  representation  of  human  life ;  and  shall  nub 
a  free  gift  of  all  animated  utensils  to  your  jmjcf' 
tor.  The  hangings  you  formerly  mentioned  ate  fW 
away;  as  are  likewise  a  set  of  chairs,  eachofwbici 
was  met  upon  two  legs  going  through  theRwUi 
vera  at  two  this  morning.  We  hope.  Sir,  yM* 
give  proper  notice  to  the  town  that  we  arefflii* 
vouring  at  these  regulations ;  and  that  we  inUt' 
for  the  fiiture  to  shew  no  monsters,  but  men  il* 
are  converted  into  such  by  their  own  indiiSry  » 
affectation.  If  you  will  please  to  be  at  the  house* 
night,  you  will  see  me  do  my  endeavour  10  )M 
some  unnatural  appearances  which  are  in  vop 
among  the  polite  and  well-bred.  I  am  to  pKseil 
in  the  character  of  a  fine  lady  dancing,  all  Uie  <li 
torlions  which  are  frequently  taken  for  graces 
mien  and  gesture.  This,  .Sir,  is  a  specimen  of  tl 
methods  we  shall  take  to  expose  the  monstera  whi 
eome  within  the  notice  of  a  regular  theatre :  and  i 
desire  nothmg  more  gross  may  be  admitted  by  y 
Spectators  for  the  future.  We  have  cashiered  thi 
companies  of  theatrical  guards,  and  design  our  kin 
shall  for  the  fiiture  make  love,  and  sit  in  Conn( 
without  an  army;  and  wait  only  your  direcltf 
whether  you  will  have  them  reinforce  King  Qfl 
or  join  the  troops  of  Macedon.    M:    "'  ' 
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lolvcs  to  consutt  his  pantheon  of  heathen  gods  in 
position  to  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  and  doubts  not 
t  he  shall  turn  the  fortune  of  Pnrua,  when  he  per- 
ttates  him.  I  am  desired  by  the  company  to  in- 
to you,  that  ihey  submit  to  your  censures ;  and 
sm  have  you  in  greater  veneration  than  Hercules 
ks  of  old,  if  you  can  drive  monsters  from  the  thea- 
I ;  and  think  your  merit  will  be  as  much  greater 
in  his,  as  to  convince  is  more  than  to  conquer- 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  D." 
•SIB, 
i*  When  I  acquaint  you  with  the  great  and  unes- 
Cted  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune,  i  doubt  not  but  1 
^I  obtain  your  pity  and  favour,  I  have  for  many 
foa  past  been  Thunderer  to  the  playhouse;  and 
ire  not  only  made  as  much  noise  out  of  the  clouds. 
I  any  predecessor  of  mine  in  the  theatre  that  ever 
a«  that  character,  but  also  have  descended  and 
loke  on  the  stage  as  the  bold  Tlmnderer  in  The 
bfaearsal.  When  they  got  me  down  thus  low,  they 
ought  fit  to  degrade  me  farther,  and  make  me  a 
lOst.  I  was  contented  with  this  for  these  two  last 
inters ;  but  they  carry  their  tyranny  still  farther, 
id  not  satisfied  that  I  am  banished  from  above 
lound,  they  have  given  me  to  understand  that  I 
n  wholly  to  depart  their  dominions,  and  taken  from 
e  even  my  subterraneous  employment.  Now,  Sir, 
Bat  I  desire  of  you  is,  that  if  your  undertaker 
Bnks  fit  to  use  fire-arms  (as  other  authors  have 
pne)  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  I  may  be  a  cannon 
gainst  Poms,  or  else  provide  for  me  in  the  burn- 
feof  Persepolis,  ot  what  other  method  you  shall 
Uak  fit.        Salmomeus  ot  CovENx-GAnnEN.' 

The  petition  of  all  the  Devils  of  the  playhouse  in 
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behalf  of  tbemselves  and  fanuUes,  Betting  forth  ihor 
expulsion  from  thence,  with  cerlificatfis  of  theii  good 
life  and  conversation,  and  praying  relief. 

The  merit  of  this  petition  referred  to  Mr.  Cht 
Rich,  who  made  ihera  devils, 

The  petition  of  the  Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  to com- 
[  mand  Uie  pioneers  in  the  Expedition  of  Alesandef. 

Granted. 

The  petition  of  William  BuUock,  to  be  HejAes- 
iOD  to  Pinkethman  the  Great. 

Granted. 

ADVERTiaEMENT. 

A  widow  gentlewoman,  well  bom  bothbyEfttbtfuid 

I  SDother's  side,  being  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Praia, 

r  once  an  eminent  practitioner  in  the  law,  and  of  I*- 

I -.tUia  Tattle,  a  family  well  known  in  all  parts  of  tbi) 

f  Jdngdom,  having  been  reduced  by  misft^tuaa  U 

[  wait  on  several  great  persons,  and  for  some  time  to 

[  lie  a  teacher  at  a  boarding-school  of  young  ladies 

f  gireth  notice  to  the  public,  that  she  hath  laleljr 

I  token  a  house   near  Bloomsbury-square,  ctnuno- 

I  (liously  situated  next  tlie  fields,  in  a  good  air;  where 

I  idle  teaches  all  sorts  of  birds  of  the  loquacious  kind, 

I  as  parrots,  starlings,  magpies,  and  others,  to  in ' 

t  tate  human  voices  in  greater  perfection  than  ei 

I  Iras  yet  practised.     They  are  not  only  instxuctfd 

pronounce  words  distinctly,  and  in  a  proper  to 

and  accent,  but  to  speak  the  language  with  great 

pnrity  and  volubility  of  tongue,  togetlier  wttli  all  the 

fashionable  phrases  and  compliments   now  in  use 

either  at  tea-tables,  or  visiting-days.     Those  thst 

have  good  voices  may  be  taught  to  sing  the  newest 

opera-airs,  and  if  required  to  speak,  either  Italian  or 

French,  paying  something  extraordinary  above  the 

common  rates.    They  whose  friends  are  not  able  u 

pay  the  fill!  prices,  may  be  taken  as  half-boaidere. 
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eacbes  such  as  are  designed  for  Uie  diversion 
public,  and  to  act  in  enchanted  woods  on  the 
es,  by  the  great.  As  she  has  often  observed 
nuch  concern  how  indecent  an  education  is 
J  given  these  innocent  creatures,  which  in  some 
ire  is  owing  to  tbeir  being  placed  in  rooms  next 
reet,  where,  to  the  great  offence  of  chaste  and 
r  ears,  they  learn  ribaldry,  obscene  songs,  and 
dest  expressions  from  passengers,  and  idle 
3,  as  also  to  cry  fish  and  card-matches,  with 
useless  parts  of  learning  to  birds  who  have 
riends,  she  has  fitted  up  proper  and  neat  apart- 
for  them  in  the  back  part  of  her  said  house ; 
she  suffers  none  to  approach  them  but  her- 
.nd  a  servant-maid  who  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
she  provided  on  purpose  to  prepare  their  food, 
leanse  tlicir  cages ;  having  found  by  long  ex- 
ice  how  hard  a  thing  it  is  for  those  to  keep  si- 
who  have  the  use  of  speech,  and  the  dangers 
holars  are  exposed  to,  by  the  strong  imprce- 
ihat  are  made  by  harsh  sounds,  and  vulgar 
tt.  In  short,  if  they  are  birds  rf  any  parts  or 
ity,  she  vrill  undertake  to  render  them  so  ac- 
lished  in  the  compass  of  a  twelvemonth,  that 
thall  be  fit  conversation  for  such  ladies  as  love 
their  friends  and  companions  out  of  this 
a.— R. 
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^^^^B  Unbicd  to  spinning,  iu  UidoDni  inukill'd.^—DBviiEiii 

Some  months  ago,  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  is 
the  country,  enclosed  a  letter  to  me,  directed  to  i 
certain  lady  whom  I  shall  here  call  by  the  nsfflft 
of  Leonora,  and  as  it  contained  matters  of  floose- 
quence,  desired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  iny  am 
hand.  Accordingly  I  waited  upon  her  laojship 
pretty  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  desired  by  bra 
woman  to  walk  into  her  lady's  librafy,  till  such  time 
as  she  was  in  readiness  to  receive  me.  The  very 
sound  of  a  lady's  library  gave  roe  a  great  curioBly 
■  "to  see  it;  and  as  it  was  some  time  before  the  lady 

^^^     came  to  me,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  turning  over  &   ' 
^^^k  great  many  of  her  books,  which  were  ranged  toge- 
^^^^  uier  in  a  very  beautiful  order.     At  the  end  of  ibe 
^^^^  folios  (which  were  finely  bound  and  gilt)  were  great    , 
jars  of  china  placed  one  above  another  in  a  very    I 
noble  piere  of  architecture.     The  quartos  were  se- 
parated frcj-n  the  octavos  by  a  pile  of  smaller  ves- 
selB,  which  rose  in  a  delightful  pyramid.     The  oc- 
tavos were  bounded  by  tea-dishes  of  all  shapes,  co- 
lours, and  sizes,  which  were  so  disposed  on  awooden 
frame,  that  they  looked  like  one  continued  pillar 
indented  with  the  finest  strokes  of  scidptiire,  and 
stained  with  the  greatest  variety  of  dyes.     That  part  . 
of  the  library  which  was  designed  for  the  reception  J 
of  plays  and  pamphlets,  and  other  loose  papers,  I 
was  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  square,  consisting  of  one  I 
"'  "-3  prettiest  grotesque  works  that  I  ever  saw,  I 
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kdmadeupof  Gcaramouches,  lions,  monkeys,  tnan- 
trines,  trees,  shells,  and  a  tbousaad  otlier  odd 
^ea  in  china-ware.  In  the  midBt  of  the  room  was 
little  japan  table,  with  a  quire  of  gilt  paper  upon 
i  and  on  the  paper  a  silvei'  snufT-box  made  in  the 
tape  of  a  little  book.  1  found  there  were  several 
her  counterfeit  hooka  upon  the  upper  shelves, 
Itich  were  carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  fill 
I  the  numbers  like  fagots  in  the  muster  of  a  re- 
oaent.  1  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  such  a 
Ixedkind  of  furniture,  as  seemed  very  auitahle  both 

the  lady  and  the  scholar,  and  did  not  know  at 
at  whether  1  should  fancy  myself  in  a  grotto,  or 

a  library. 

Upon  my  looking  into  the  books,  I  found  there 
leie  Bome  few  which  die  lady  had  bought  for  her 

1  use,  but  that  most  of  them  had  been  got  to- 

her,  either  because  she  had  heard  them  praised, 
because  she  had  seen  the  authors  of  them. 
knong  several  that  I  examined,  I  very  well  re- 
ember  these  that  follow : 

Ogleby's  Virgil. 

Dry  den's  Juvenal. 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astrsea. 

Sir  Isaac  Newtoo's  Works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus ;  with  a  pin  stuck  in  one  of  the 
middle  leaves. 

Pembroke's  Arcadia. 

Locke  on  Human  Understanding;  with  a  paper 
of  patches  in  it. 

A  Spelling-book. 

A  Dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Essays. 
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Father  Malebranche'a  Search  after  Truth,  tiaot- 
lated  into  English. 

A  book  of  NoTels. 

The  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Culpepper's  Midwifery, 

Tlie  Ladies  Calling. 
ilea   in  Verse  by   Mr.  Dtirfey :  bound  in  red 
leather,  gilt  on  the  back,  and  doubled  down  in 
several  places. 

All  the  Classic  Authors  in  Wood. 

A  set  of  Elzevirs  by  the  same  Hand. 

Clelia :  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place  ihal 
describes  two  lovers  in  a  bower. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter, 

The  New  Atalantis,  with  a  Key  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero. 

A  Prayer-book ;  with  a  bottle  of  Hungary  Witer 
by  the  aide  of  it. 

Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech. 

Fielding's  Trial. 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

La  Ferte's  Instructiona  for  Country  Dances. 

T  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of 
these,  and  several  other  authors,  when  Leonora  ea- 
tered,  and  upon  my  presenting  her  with  a  letter  from 
the  knight,  told  me,  with  an  unspeakable  grace,  that 
she  hoped  Sir  Roger  was  in  good  health :  I  answered 
yes, for  I  hate  long  speeches,  and  after  abowortvo 
retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and 
still  a  very  lovely  woman.  She  has  been  a  widow 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  being  unfortunate  in  her 
first  marriage,  has  taken  a  resolution  never  to  tgb- 
ture  upon  a  second.  She  has  no  children  to  take 
care  of,  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  estate 
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p  mv  good  friend  Sir  Roger.  But  as  the  miad  niv- 
Hially  sinks  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  and  falls  asleep, 
bat  ia  not  agitated  by  some  favourite  pleasures  and 
«irsuitB,  Leonora  has  turned  all  the  passion  of  her 
px  into  a  love  of  books  and  retirement.  She  con- 
erses  chiefly  with  men  (as  she  has  often  said  her- 
^,  but  it  is  only  in  their  writings  ;  and  admits  of 
pry  few  male  visitants,  except  my  friend  Sir  Roger, 
^m  she  hears  with  great  pleasure,  and  without 
pandal.  As  her  reading  has  lain  very  much  among 
Dmances,  it  has  given  her  a  very  particular  turn  of 
luuking,  and  discovers  itself  even  in  her  house,  her 
^dens,  and  her  furniture.  Sir  Roger  has  enter- 
uned  me  an  hour  together  with  a  deEcription  of  her 
ountry -seat,  which  is  situated  in  a  kind  of  wilder- 
less,  about  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  London, 
nd  looks  like  a  little  enchanted  palace.  The  rocka 
ibout  her  are  shaped  into  artificial  grottos  covered 
nth  woodbines  and  jessamines.  The  woods  are  cut 
Eito  shady  walks,  twisted  into  bowers,  and  filled 
rith  cages  of  turtles.  The  springs  are  made  to  run 
inong  pebbles,  and  by  that  means  taught  to  mur- 
ttur  very  agreeably.  They  are  likewise  collected 
tto  a  beautiful  lake  that  is  inhabited  by  a  couple 
f  Bwans,  and  empties  itself  by  a  litde  rivulet  which 
Una  through  a  green  meadow,  and  is  known  in  the 
tmily  by  the  name  of  The  Purling  Stream.  The 
bight  likewise  tells  me,  that  this  lady  preserves 
br  game  better  than  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
Smintry,  not  (says  Sir  Roger)  that  she  sets  so  great 
^Talue  upon  her  partridges  and  pheasants,  as  upon 
er  larks  and  nightiiigales.  For  she  says  that 
irery  bird  which  is  killed  in  her  ground,  will  spoil 
k  concert,  and  that  she  shall  certainly  miss  him  the 
but  yeai. 

I  When  I  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  improved 
y  leaming,  I  look  upon  her  with  a  mixture  of  ad- 


miration  and  pity.     Amidst  ihc-se  inBocenl 


taiumenta  which  she  has  formed  ta 
much  more  valuable  docs  she  appear  than  I 
her  aex,  who  employ  themselves  in  dlveraio 
are  less  reasonable  though  more  ia  fashion  ? 
improvements  would  a  woman  have  made, 
so  susceptible  of  impressions  from  what  sbe 
had  sbc  been  guided  to  such  books  as  have 
deocy  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and 
the  pasgions,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  <i 
more  use  llian  to  divert  the  imagination  ? 
But  the  mannerof  a  lady's  employing  b 
fully  in  reading,  shall  be  the  subject  of 
paper,  in  which  !  design  to  recommend  such 
cular  books  as  may  be  proper  for  the  imprc 
of  the  sex.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  of  v 
nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspondents  to 
iheir  thoughts  upon  it. — C. 
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Copios  ODD  placuisse  nini 

One  woQld  nol  pleaje  loo  mucii. 

A  LATE  conversation  which  I  fell  into,  gave 
opportunity  of  observing  a  great  deal  of  1 
n  very  handsome  woman,  and  as  much  wit 
genious  man,  turned  into  deformity  in  the  ( 
absurdity  in  the  other,  by  the  mere  force  of 
tion.  ITie  fair  one  had  something  ia  hel 
npon  wliich  her  thoughts  were  fixed,  that 
tempted  to  shew  to  advantage  in  every  loot 
and  gesture.  The  gentleman  wita  as  dili{ 
jnitice  to  his  fine  paits,  as  the  lady  to  her 
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You  might  see  his  imagination  on  the  stretch 
i«d  out  Bomething  uncommon,  and  what  they 
Jiight,  to  entertain  her,  while  she  writhetl^her- 
into  as  many  different  postures  to  engage  him. 
n  she  laughed,  her  lips  were  to  sever  at  a 
ter  distance  than  ordinary  to  shew  hor  teeth ; 
Taji  was  to  point  to  something  at  a  distance,  that 
te  reach  she  may  discover  the  roundness  of  her 
;  then  she  is  utterly  mistaken  in  what  she  saw, 
I  back,  smiles  at  her  own  folly,  and  is  so  wholly 
imposed,  that  her  tucker  is  to  be  adjusted,  her 
Dm  exposed,  and  the  whole  woman  put  into  new 
and  graces.  Wliile  she  was  doing  all  this,  the 
Ant  had  time  to  think  of  something  very  pleasant 
lay  next  to  her,  or  make  some  unkind  observa- 
I  on  some  other  ladyjo  feed  her  vanity.  These 
lappy  effects  of  affectation,  naturally  led  me  to 
t  into  that  strange  state  of  mind  which  so  ge- 
llly  discolours  the  behaviour  of  most  people  we 
;t  with, 

'he  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the 
th,  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  every  thought 
ttteuded  with  a  consciousness  and  representa- 
ness;  the  mind  has  nothing  presented  to  it  but 
It  is  immediately  followed  by  a  reflection  of  con- 
nce,  which  tells  you  whether  that  which  was  bo 
^ted  is  graceful  or  unbecoming.  This  act  of 
;nund  discovers  itself  iu  the  gesture,  by  a  proper 
,aviour  in  those  whose  consciousness  goes  no 
her  than  to  direct  them  in  the  just  progress  of 
ir  present  state  or  acUon;  but  betrays  an  inter- 
tion  in  every  second  thought,  when  the  conscious- 
I  is  employed  in  too  fondly  approving  a  man's 
I  conceptions ;  which  sort  of  consciousness  is 
It  we  call  affectation. 

ia  the  love  of  praise  is  implanted  in  our  bosoms 
i  strong  incentive  to  worthy  actions,  it  is  a  very 
icult  task  to  get  above  a  desire  of  il  for  things 
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ihat  should  be  wholly  indifferent.  WotnBJ,  whose 
hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  pleasure  they  have  in  int. 
conBciousness  that  they  are  the  objects  of  love  and 
admiration,  are  ever  changing  the  air  of  their  coun- 
tenancea,  and  altering  the  attitude  of  their  bodiei, 
to  strike  the  hearts  of  their  beholders  with  ne* 
sense  of  their  beauty.  The  dressing  part  of  our  sei, 
whose  minds  are  the  same  with  the  Billier  parK^llK 
other,  are  exactly  in  the  tike  uneasy  condition  to  be 
regarded  for  a  well-tied  cravat,  a.  hat  cocked  wilt 
an  uncommon  briskness,  a  very  well-chosen  coat, « 
other  instances  of  merit,  which  they  are  impatient  10 
see  unobserved. 

This  apparent  affectation,  arising  from  an  ill- 
governed  consciousness,  is  not  so  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  such  loose  and  trivial  minds  as  these: 
but  when  we  see  it  reign  in  characters  of  worth  and 
distinction,  it  is  what  you  cannot  but  lament,  not 
without  some  indignation.  It  creeps  into  the  heart 
of  the  wise  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  coxcomb. 
When  you  see  a  man  of  sense  look  about  for  ap- 
plause, and  discover  an  itching  inclination  to  De 
commended;  lay  traps  for  a  little  incense,  even  Eton 
those  whose  opinion  he  values  in  nothing  but  hti 
own  favour;  who  is  safe  against  this  weakneH? 
or  who  knows  whether  he  is  guilty  of  it  or  not? 
The  best  way  to  get  clear  of  such  a.  light  fondmtl 
for  applause,  is  to  take  all  possible  care  to  ftrow 
off  the  love  of  it  upon,  occasions  that  are  not  in 
themselves  laudable,  but  as  it  appears  we  hope  for 
no  prEtise  from  them.  Of  this  nature  are  all  graces 
in  men's  persons,  dress,  and  bodily  deporSnent, 
which  will  naturally  be  winning  and  attractive  if  we  1^ 
think  not  of  them,  but  lose  their  force  in  proportion 
to  our  endeavour  to  make  them  such. 

When  our  consciousness  turns  upon  the 
design  of  life,  and  our  thoughts  are  employed  npoa 
the  chief  purpose  either  in  business  or  pleasure,  ~" 
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P  never  betray  an  affectation,  for  we  cannot  be  ^| 
Kf  of  it :  but  when  we  give  the  passion  for  praise  ^ 
unbridled  liberty,  oiir  pleasure  in  little  perfec- 
tions robs  us  of  what  is  due  to  us  for  great  virtues, 
and  worthy  qualities.  How  many  excellent  speeches 
and  honest  actions  are  lost,  for  wont  of  being  in- 
difierent  where  we  ought?  Men  are  oppressed  with 
regard  to  iheir  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead 
of  having  their  thoughts  bent  upon  what  they  should 
do  or  say ;  and  by  that  means  bury  a  capacity  for 
great  things,  by  their  fear  of  failing  in  indifferent 
ttitngs.     Tnis,  perhaps,  cannot  be  called  affectation; 

but  it  has  some  tincture  of  it,  at  least  so  far,  as      

that  their  fear  of  erring  in  a  thing  of  no  conse. 
qoence,  argues  they  would  be  too  much  pleased  in 
performing  it. 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  disregard  to  himself  in 
Sach  particulars,  that  a  man  can  act  with  a  laud- 
able sufficiency :  his  heart  is  fixed  upon  one  point 
io  view;  and  he  commits  no  errors,  because  be 
diinks  nothing  an  error  but  what  deviates  from  that 
intention. 

The  wild  havoc  affectation  makes  in  tliat  part  of 
Ae  world,  which  should  be  most  polite,  is  visible 
wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  :  it  pushes  men  not  only 
into  impertinences  in  conversation,  but  also  in  their 
premeditated  speeches.  At  the  bar  it  torments  the 
bench,  whose  business  it  is  to  cut  off  all  superfluities 
in  what  is  spoken  before  it  by  the  practitioner;  as 
wen  as  several  little  pieces  of  injustice  which  arise 
from  the  law  itself.  I  have  seen  it  make  a  man  run 
from  the  purpose  before  a  judge,  who  was,  when  at 
the  bar  himself,  so  close  and  logical  a  pleader,  that 
with  all  the  pomp  of  eloquence  in  his  power,  be 
never  spoke  a  word  too  much*. 

•  Tliisieems  Io.be  Intended  as  a  complimenl  lo  Chaceellot 
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'       It  might  b«  borne  even  here,  but  il  ofleu 
the  pulpit  itself;  and  the  Reclaimer,  in  that 
placet  IS  frequently  so  impertinently  witty,  spettlu' 
the  last  day  itself  with  so  many  quaint  phrases,  & 
there  is  no  man  who  understands  raillery,  hnt  oi 
resolve  to  nn  no  more.    Nay,  you  may'behal 
sometimes  in  prayer,  for  a  proper  delivery 
great  truths  he  is  to  utter,  humble  himself  * 
very  well-turacd  phrase,  and  mention  his  at 
wortliiness  in  a  wuy  so  very  becoming,  that 
of  the  pretty  gentleman  U  preserved,  under  tH 
liness  of  the  preacher. 

I  shall  end  this  with  a  short  letter  I  writtl 
day  to  a  very  witty  man,  overrun  with  the  fail 
speaking  of: 

•  DEAR  SIR, 

'  I  spent  some  time  with  you  the  oUier  j 

muHt  take  the  liberty  of  a  friend  to  tell  yoi 

unsufferable  affectation  you  are  g^uilty  of  in 

say  and  do.     When  I  gave  you  a  hint  oF 

.     asked  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  cold  to  wbii 
friends  tliink  of  him  ?    No,  but  praise  is  not  t 

r  the  entertainment  of  every  moment.  He  thath 
for  it  must  be  able  to  suspend  the  posse  '  '* 
proper  periods  of  life,  or  death  itself. 
not  rather  be  commended  than  be  praieewotlJ 
temn  little  merits  ;  and  allow  no  man  to  be 
with  you,  as  to  praise  you  to  your  face.  You. 
by  this  means  will  want  its  food.  At  the  aai 
your  passion  for  esteem  will  be  more  fully  g 
menwill  praise  you  in  their  actions  :  where " 
receive  one  compliment,  you  will  then  receival 
civilities.  Till  then  you  will  nevei  '  '  " 
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Multa  fcro,  ul:  placem  genua  ircitabile  vatuni, 
Gim  scribo Hon.  3  Ep. 

.102 

Mudi  do  I  suffer,  much,  lo  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waapisli,  wiong-hcail'd  thjming  ra 

ce.— I 

ks  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  noblest  production  of 
Hunan  nature,  so  it  is  capable  of  giving  the  mind 
tae  of  the  most  delightful  and  most  improving  en- 
iertainmenfs.  A  virtuous  man  (says  Seneca)  strug- 
j^ng  with  misfortunes,  is  such  a  spectacle  aa  gods 
Bight  look  upon  with  pleasure ;  and  such  apleasure 

U  which  one  meets  with  in  the  Tepresentation  of  a 
-written  tragedy.  Diversions  of  this  kind  wear 
jut  of  our  thoughts  eveiy  thing  that  is  mean  and 
■Ule.  They  cherish  and  cultivate  that  humanity 
fhich  is  the  ornamentof  our  Dature.  They  soften  in- 
lolence,  soothe  affliction,  and  subdue  the  mind  to  the 
lispensations  of  Providence. 

i  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  in  all  the  polite  na- 
lons  of  the  world,  this  part  of  the  drama  has  met 
■rith  public  encouragement. 

f  The  modem  tragedy  excels  that  of  Greece  and 
Kome,  in  the  intricacy  and  disposition  of  the  fable; 
ntt  what  a  Christian  writer  would  be  ashamed  to 
Bwn,  falls  infinitely  short  ofit  in  the  moral  part  of  the 
•erformance. 

I  This  1  may  shew  more  at  large  hereafter :  and  in 
|ifce  mean  time,  that  I  may  contribute  something  to- 
j»MdB  the  improvement  of  the  English  tragedy,  I 
phall  Uke  notice,  in  this  and  in  other  following  pa- 
Bra,  of  some  particular  parts  in  it  that  seem  liable 
n  exception. 
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Aristotle  observes,  that  the  Iambic  verse  in  ^ 
Greek  tongue  was  the  most  proper  for  tii^ij] 
because  at  the  same  time  that  it  lifted  up  tha  dv 
course  from  prose,  it  was  that  which  apnioacbg 
nearer  lo  it  than  any  other  kind  of  verse.  '  Fw.'aj) 
he,  'we  may  observe  that  men  ia  ordinary  discoum 
Tcry  often  speak  iambics,  without  taking  aanifi 
it.'  We  may  make  the  same  observation  oivt 
English  blank  verse,  which  often  enters  into  ogrcoa- 
nion  discourse,  though  we  do  not  attend  to  it,ui 
is  such  a  due  medium  between  rhyme  and  (iWr 
that  it  seems  wonderfully  adapted  to  tragedy.  1>'~ 
therefore  very  much  offended  when  I  see  a- 
rhyme;  which  is  as  absurd  in  English, 
gedv  of  hexameters  would  have  been  in 
Latin.  The  solecism  is,  I  think,  still  greater  ml 
plays  that  have  some  scenes  in  rhyme  and  i " 
blank  verse,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
veral  languages :  or  where  we  see  some  pa 
similes  dignified  with  rhyme  at  the  same  tii 
every  thing  about  them  Ues  in  blank  verse.  1 
Lot  however  debar  the  poet  from  concluf 
tragedy,  or,  if  he  pleases,  every  act  of  it,  wit 
or  three  couplets,  which  may  have  the  samei ' 
an  air  in  the  Italian  opera  after  a  long  recital 
give  the  actor  a  graceful  exit.  Besides  that, 
a  diversity  of  numbers  in  some  parts  of  the 
gedy,  in  order  to  hinder  the  ear  from  In ' 
with  the  same  continued  modulation  of  vi 
the  same  reason  I  do  not  dielike  the  s; 
our  English  tragedy  that  close  with  a  hei_ 
batf  verse,  notwithstanding  the  person  who 
after  it  begins  a  new  verse,  without  filling  up  lliejMt? 
ceding  one  ;  nor  with  abrupt  pauses  and  hreakiogf 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  when  they  huiuoi"^'" 
passion  that  is  expressed  by  it. 

Since  1  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  obsei 
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T  EngliBh  poets  have  succeeded  much  better  in  the 
jrle,  than  in  the  Bentiments  of  their  tragedies.  Their 
igu^e  IB  very  often  noble  and  sonorous,  but  the 
ose  either  very  trifling,  or  very  coramon.  On  the 
ntrary,  in  the  ancient  tragedies,  and  indeed  in 
3ae  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  though  the  expres- 
ms  are  very  great,  it  is  the  thought  that  bears 
Em  up  and  swells  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  pre- 
■  a  noble  scntunent  that  is  depressed  with  homeljr 
iguage,  infinitely  before  a  vulgar  one  that  is  blown 
.  witS  all  the  sound  and  eoergy  of  expression, 
hether  this  defect  in  our  tragedies  may  arise  from 
mt  of  genius,  knowledge,  or  experience  in  the 
iters,  or  from  their  compliance  with  the  vicious 
)te  of  their  readers,  who  are  better  judges  of  the 
Igiiage  than  of  the  sentiments,  and  consequently 
nil  the  one  more  than  the  other,  I  cannot  deter- 
ne>  But  I  believe  it  might  rectify  the  conduct  both 
!the  one  and  of  the  other,  if  the  writer  laid  down 
!  whole  contexture  of  his  dialogue  in  plain  English, 
bre  he  turned  it  into  blank  verse:  and  if  the 
ider,  after  the  perusal  of  a  scene,  would  consider 
g  naked  thought  of  every  speech  in  it,  when  di- 
Ited  of  all  its  tragic  ornaments.  By  this  means, 
Ihout  being  imposed  upon  by  words,  we  may  judge 
^arUally  of  the  thought,  and  consider  wheUier  it 
(natural  or  great  enough  for  the  person  that  utters 
Whether  it  deserves  to  shine  in  such  a  blaze  of 
Oqiience,  or  shew  itself  in  such  a  variety  of  lights 
i  are  generally  made  use  of  by  tlie  writers  of  our 
migh  tragedy. 

fmust  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  when  our 
PDgbts  are  great  and  just,  they  are  ofien  obscured 
'the  sounding  phrases,  hard  metaphors,  and  forced 
fJTessionB  in  which  they  are  clothed.  Shakspearo  is 
en  TGry  faulty  in  this  particular.  There  is  a  fine  ob- 
lation in  Aristotle  lo  this  purpose,  which  1  have 
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never  seen  quoted.  The  expression,  says  b 
to  be  very  much  laboured  in  the  naactive 
the  fable,  ns  in  descriptioiis,  similitudes,  ni 
nnd  the  like ;  in  which  the  opinions,  mana 
puBsions  of  men  are  not  represented;  & 
(numely,  the  opinions,  manners,  and  pasui 
apt  to  be  obscured  by  pompous  phrases  i 
rale  expressions.  Horace,  who  copied  mi 
criticisms  after  Aristotle,  seems  to  have  h 
the  foregoing  rule,  in  the  following  verseB: 

Et  tragical  plcrftmque  dolet  Kimane  pcdeMiJ  : 
Telephtu  c(  Pdeui,  cum  paap«t  et  nut  nlerqnc, 
Projicit  unpultai  c(  leiquitjedalu  vcrlu. 
Si  cunt  cor  ipegtanlis  tctigiue  querela. 

Hon.  An  PmI.' 
Tngediins  too  l«y  by  llieir  itatB  to  grieve  ; 
Forget  Iheir  iweJlirg  and  gigantic  words.— RoMI 

Among  our  modem  English  poets,  theri 
who  has  a  better  turn  for  tragedy  than  Lee ;  I 
of  favouring  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius, 
restrained  it,  and  kept  it  within  its  proper  to 
Hia  thoughts  are  wonderfully  suited  to  trageJ' 
frequently  lost  in  such  a  cloud  of  woras,  thai 
hard  to  see  the  beauty  of  them.   There  is  an  in 
fire  in  his  works,  but  so  involved  in  smoke,  t] 
does  tiot  appear  in  half  its  lustre.  Hefrequentlj 
ceeds  in  the  passionate  parts  of  the  trkgedy,  ha 
particularly  where  he  slackens  his  efforts,  ai 
the  style  of  those  epithets  and  metaphors,  i 
he  so  much  abounds.    What  can  be  more  : 
more  soft,  or  more  passionate,  than  that  line 
lira's  speech  where  she  describes  (he  charms 
conversation  ? 
Then  he  would  tolk— Good  gods  •  how  be  would  t 
That  unexpected  break  in  the  line,  and  tui 
description  of  his  manner  of  talking  into  an 
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ion  of  it,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful)  and  wonderfully 
tuited  to  the  fond  character  of  the  person  that  speaks 
L  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  words,  that  outshines 
he  utmost  pride  of  expression. 

Otway  has  followed  nature  in  the  language  of  his 

r^edy,  and  therefore  shines  in  the  passionate  parts, 

aore  than  any  of  out  English  poets.     As  there  is 

omething  familiar  and  domestic  in  tlie  fable  of  his 

ragedy,  more  than  in  those  of  any  other  poet,  he 

los  little  pomp,  but  great  force  in  liis  expressions. 

?OT  which  reason,  though  he  has  admirably  succeed- 

iA  in  the  tender  and  melting  part  of  his  tragedies,  he 

metimes  falls  into  too  great  familiarity  of  phrase 

those  parts,  which,  by  Aristotle's  rule,  ought  to 

kave  been  raised  and  supported  by  the  dignity  of  ex- 

easion. 

It  has  been  observed  by  others,  that  this  poet  has 

nunded  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved  on  so  wrong 

ilot,  that  the  greatest  characters  in  it  are  those  of 

lels  and  traitors.  Had  the  hero  of  this  play  disco- 

'ed  the  same  good  qualities  in  the  defence  of  his 

Quntry  that  he  shewed  for  its  ruin  and  subversion, 

le  audience  could  not  enough  pity  and  admire  him  : 

at  as  he  is  now  represented,  we  can  only  say  of 

im  what  the  Homan  historian  says  of  Catiline,  that 

is  fall  would  have  been  glorious  ('«  pro  patrid  sic 

WcidiitetJ,  had  he  so  fallen  in  the  service  of  his 

itry.— C. 
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Ac  ne  fortf  pulei  mc,  quie  facere  ipse 
CdiB  mte  (laclanl  alii,  liudue  miiligi 
Ule  per  e.Wulum  funcm  n  ■'  ■ 
Ire  pneta,  iDCum  qui  pectus  iauuter  u; 
Iiritat,  malcet,  falsia  lenoribui  implel, 
Ut  magui;  et  modu  me  ThcbU,  modli 
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Yet  lest  you  llunk  I  ralLj  inoiethui  teacb. 
Or  pnuie,  nmlignBot,  tila  I  canaot  reach. 
Lei  me  for  once  presume  t'  iiutruct  the  times. 
To  koow  tbo  pact  (rum  Che  man  or  ihjmea  ; 
'I^a  he,  who  gives  ni;  bioaal  a  thounnd  paiiu, 
Can  make  me  feci  each  pasiion  that  he  feigas  ; 
Eoragei  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art. 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  lieatl ; 
Atid  snatch  me  o'er  the  eutli,  oi  throagh  the  air. 
To  Tliebes,  to  Athena,  when  he  will,  and  vhere— 

The  EDgliflh  writers  of  tragedy  are  posseBai 
a  notion,  that  when  they  represent  a  Tirtuous  a 
nocent  person  in  distress,  tbey  ought  not  b 
him  till  they  have  delivered  him  out  of  his  tn 
or  made  him  triumph  over  bis  enemies.     This  q 
they  have  been  led  into  by  a  ridiculous  doc 
modern  criticism,  that  they  are  obliged  to  an  d 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  ar 
partial  execution  of  poetical  justice.     Who 
first  that  established  this  rule  I  know  not ;  but  Q 
sure  it  has  no  foundatian  in  nature,  in  reaso 
the  practice  of  the  ancients.     We  find  that  gi 
evil  happen  alike  to  all  men  on  this  side  the  g 
and  as  the  principal  design  of  tragedy  is  to  n 
miseration  and  tenor  in  the  minds  of  the  audien 
we  shall  defeat  this  great  end,  if  we  always  i 
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ptue  and  innoceDce  happy  and  successful.  What- 
^er  crosses  and  diaappointmentB  a  good  man  suf- 
tes  in  the  body  of  the  tragedy^  tbey  will  make  but  a 
{Dall  impression  on  our  minds,  when  we  know  that 
^  the  last  act  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  wishe* 
IpA  desires.  When  we  see  him  engaged  in  the  depth 
F  hia  afflictions,  we  are  apt  to  comfort  ourselves, 
bcauae  we  are  sure  he  will  find  his  way  out  of  them ; 
■d  that  his  grief,  how  great  soever  it  may  be  at  pre- 
knt,  will  soon  terminate  in  gladness.  For  this  rea- 
bn  the  ancient  wi'iters  of  tragedy  treated  men  in 
Wr  plays,  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  world,  by 
iaking  virtue  sometimes  happy  and  sometimes  mi- 
bable,  as  they  found  it  in  the  fable  which  they 
lade  clioice  of,  or  as  it  might  affect  the  audience 
1  the  most  agreeable  manner-  Aristotle  considers 
n  tragedies  that  were  written  in  either  of  these 
ipdsj  and  observes,  that  those  which  ended  unhap- 
Bj  bad  always  pleased  the  people,  and  carried  away 
M  prize  in  the  public  disputes  of  the  stage,  from 
Kwe  that  ended  happily.  Terror  and  commiseration 
live  a  pleasing  anguish  in  the  mind ;  and  fix  the 
HieDce  in  such  a  serious  composure  of  thought,  as 
Intuch  more  lasting  and  delightful  than  any  little 
B^ient  starts  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  Accordingly 
■  'find,  that  more  of  our  English  tragedies  have 
kceeded,  in  which  the  favouTites  of  the  audience 
Bk  under  their  calamities,  than  those  in  which  they 
■»Ter  themselves  out  of  them.  The  best  plays  of 
pK  kind  are,  The  Orphan,  Venice  Preserved,  Alexander 
W  Great,  Theodosius,  All  for  Love,  (Edipus,  Oroo- 
bo.  Othello,  &c.  King  Lear  is  an  admirable  tra- 
Idy  of  the  same  kind,  as  Shakspeare  wrote  it ;  but 
lit  is  reformed  according  to  the  chimerical  notion 
rpoetical  justice,  in  my  humble  opinion  it  has  lost 
■If  ita  beauty.  At  the  same  time  I  must  allow, 
■it  there  are  very  noble  tragedies  which  have  been 
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ibuned  upon  tlie  other  plan,  and  liave  ended  haptiilj; 
«H  indeed  most  of  the  gogd  tragedies,  which  W  ^ 
been  writtea  since  the  starting  of  the  above  ciifr  „ 
oiam,  have  taken  this  turn ;  as  The  Mounaag  Brik,  ' 
Tafierlane,  Ulysses,  PhtEdra  and  Hippolitus,  withmoil  ^ 
of  Mr.  Dryden's.  I  must  also  allow,  that  many  uf  ^ 
Shalopeare's,  and  several  of  the  celebrated  tragMid  [ 
of  antiquity,  are  cast  in  the  same  form.  I  do  oct  ' 
therefore  dispute  against  this  way  uf  writing  tiagedieii 
but  against  the  criticism  that  would  establish  this  u  ' 
the  only  method  ;  and  by  that  means  would  ray  . 
much  cramp  the  English  tragedy,  and  perhaps  gin  . 
a  wrong  bent  to  the  g-enius  of  our  writers.  \ 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the    ' 
English  theatre,  is  one  of  the  moat  monstrous  in- 

I ventions  that  ever  entered  into  a  poet's  tboughti.   | 

^^^K  An  author  might  as  welt  thinkof  weaving  the  adreih 
^^^B  tures  of  iEneas  and  Hadihtas  into  one  poem,  as  d 
^^^H  writing  such  a  motley  piece  of  mirth  and  somw- 
^^^^  But  the  absurdity  of  these  performances  is  so  vnj 
I  visible,  tliat  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

The  same  objections  which  are  made  to  tragi-co-    ' 
medy,  may  in  some  measure  he  applied  to  all  0»f^   j 
dies  that  have  a  double  plot  in  them  ;  wliich  are  tik^ 
I  wise  more  frequent  upon  the  English  stage,  ttaa   ^ 

upon  any  other ;  for  though  the  grief  of  the  audi- 
ence, in  such  performances,  be  not  changed  into  ■-- 
another    passion,    as  in   tragi-comedies ;   il  is  di-  - 
verted  upon   another  object,  which  weakens  thai  ^ 
concern  for  the  principal  action,  and  breaks  the  (idl 
1  of  [Sorrow,  by  throwing  it  into  different  channelt   ~ 

This  inconvenience,  however,  may  in  a  great  measBff  _ 
be  cured,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by  the  skilfid  cho*  -. 
of  an  under-plot,  which  may  bear  such  a  near  relaM""^  " 
to  the  principal  design,  as  to  contribute  towi 
completion  of  it,  and  be  concluded  by  the  Bame" 
"  tastri^he. 
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{There  is  also  another  particular,  which  may  be 
^aned  among  the  blemishes,  or  rather  the  false 
Ituties  of  our  English  tragedy  :  I  mean  those  par- 
blar  speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
|ne  of  Rants.  The  worm  and  passionate  parts  of 
ragedy  are  always  the  most  taking  with  the  audi- 
Be ;  for  which  reason  we  often  see  the  players  pro- 
nncing,  iu  all  the  violence  of  action,  several  parts 
the  tragedy  which  the  author  writ  vntli  great  tem- 
r,and  designed  that  iheyshouldhavebeen  so  acted. 
Bve  seen  Powell  very  often  raise  himself  a  loud 
b  by  this  artifice.  The  poets  that  were  acquaint- 
\nui  this  secret,  have  given  frequent  occasion  for 
(h  emotions  in  the  actor,  by  adding  vehemence  to 
tds  where  there  was  no  passion,  or  inflaming  a  real 
Huon  into  fustian.  This  hath  filled  the  mouths  of 
f  heroes  with  bombast ;  and  given  them  such  sen- 
l^ts,  as  proceed  rather  from  a  swelling  than  a 
ttttness  of  mind.  Unnatural  exclamations,  curses, 
Irs,  blasphemies,  a  defiance  of  mankind,  and  an 
Staging  of  the  gods,  frequently  pass  upon  the  au- 
nce  for  towering  thoughts,  and  have  accordingly 

fwith  infinite  applause. 
shall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am  afraid  our 
feic  writers  may  make  an  ill  use  of.  As  our  he- 
£  are  generally  lovers,  their  swelling  and  bluster- 
[  upon  the  st^e  very  much  recommends  them  to 
ifairpart  of  their  audience.  The  ladies  are  won- 
Miilly  pleased  to  sec  a  man  insulting  kings,  or  af- 
Bthig  the  gods,  in  one  scene,  and  throwing  him- 
F  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress  in  another.  Let  him 
Save  himself  insolently  towards  the  men,  and  ab- 
My  towards  the  fair  one,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
nsvves  a  favourite  with  the  boxes.  Dryden  and 
K,  in  several  of  their  tragedies,  have  practised  this 
^t  with  good  success. 
(But  to  shew  how  a  rant  pleases  beyond  the  most 
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just  and  natural  thought  that  is  not  prona 
vehemence,  1  would  desire  the  reader,  wl 
the  tragedy  of  (Edipus,  to  observe  how 
hero  is  disroissfj]  at  tiie  ead  of  the  thin 
having;  pronounced  the  following  Unes,  in 
thoughtis  very  natural,  and  apt  to  movec 

Tn  jou,  good  pgds,  I  make  laj  lait  appCllj 
Or  clt»c  my  virtiin,  ot  my  aimn  ie'c«l. 
If  in  Ihe  iniir  .if  ble  I  blindlj  run. 
And  bicbnuri)  liead  tbose  paOu  Iiougbtid 
Impule  iHj  crron  la  jour  own  decree : 
My  handi  «ft!  guiltj,  but  my  heart  iifree. 

Let  us  then  observe  with  what  thunder-cI 
plause  he  leaves  the  stage,  after  the  im] 
execrations  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act 
will  wonder  to  see  an  audience  so 
pleased  at  the  same  time. 

O  tlul.  ai  oft  I  have  at  Allieni  leen, 
[U^herc,  by  the  lem/,  there  mai  no  ttag^ 
ytart  after  (Edipus.] 

The  lUge  ariie,  and  ^e  big  cluudg  deaoend  { 
80  no*,  in  vMj  deed.  1  might  heboid 
Thii  ponil'rona  giobe,  and  atl  yon  muUe  t 
Mem.  like  the  hands  of  Jove,  and  cnuh  m 
For  alt  Uie  cleraenu,  &o. 

c. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having  spoken  of  Mr.  Powell,  as  som 
ing  himself  applause  from  the  Ul  taste 
ence,  I  must  do  Jiim  the  justice  to  own,  1 
excellently  formed  for  a  tragedian,  and, 
pleases,  deserves  the  admiration  of  the  ba 
as  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  in  the  Cwiyiie**  1 
which  is  acted  for  his  own  benefit  to-morri 
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orse  than  lost — AoDiaoii. 

1  for  the  gentleman,  who  writes  the  fol- 
ring  letter,  should  not  prevail  upon  me  to  fall  upoa 
I  fair  sex,  if  it  wete  not  that  1  find  they  are  fre- 
intly  fairer  than  they  ought  to  be.  Such  impos- 
es are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  civil  society,  and  I 
akliis  misfortune  ought  to  be  made  public,  as  a 
ping  for  other  men  always  to  examine  into  what 
y  admire. 
'SIR, 
Supposing  yoti  to  be  a  person  of  general  know- 
ge,  I  make  my  application  to  you  on  a  very  par- 
aar  occasion.  1  have  a  great  mind  to  be  rid  of 
'  wife,  and  hope,  when  you  consider  my  case,  you 
1  be  of  opinion  I  have  very  just  pretensions  to  a 
orce.  I  am  a  mere  man  of  the  town,  and  have 
y  little  improvement,  but  what  I  have  got  from 
ys.  1  remember  in  the  Silera  fl^oinan,  the  learned 
.  Cutberd,  or  Dr.  Otter  (I  forget  which),  makes  one 
the  causes  of  separation  to  be  Error  Persotue,  when 
oan  marries  a  woman,  and  finds  her  not  to  be  the 
Qe  woman  whom  he  intended  to  marry,  but  an- 
Wr.  If  that  be  law,  it  is,  I  presume,  exacdy  my 
fe.  For  you  are  to  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that 
ire  are  women  who  do  not  let  their  husbands  see 
lir  faces  till  they  are  married. 
'  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  mean  plainly  that 
rt  of  the  sex  who  paint.  They  are  some  of  them 
exquisitely  skilful  this  way,  that  give  them  but  a 
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tolerable  pair  of  eyea  to  set  up  with,  and  they  will 
make  bosom,  lips,  cheeks,  and  eyebrows,  by  ihai 
own  industry.  As  for  my  dear,  neverwaa  a  manjo 
enamoured  as  I  was  of  her  fair  forehead,  neck,  ami 
arms,  as  well  as  tbe  bright  jet  of  her  hair;  but  to  my 
great  astonishment  I  find  they  were  all  the  effect  of 
art.  Her  skin  is  so  tarnished  with  this  practice, 
that  when  she  first  wakes  in  a  morning,  she  scarce 
seems  young  enough  to  be  the  mother  of  lier  whom 
1  carried  to  bed  Uie  night  before.  1  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  part  with  her  by  the  first  opportunity,  nn- 
tes3  her  father  will  make  her  portion  suitable  to  hei 
real,  not  her  assumed,  countenance.  This  I  tbooght 
fit  to  let  him  and  her  know  by  your  means. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  serTant,' 

I  cannot  tell  wliat  tlie  law  or  the  parents  of  the 
lady  will  do  for  this  injured  gentleman,  but  mml 
allow  he  has  very  much  justice  on  his  side.  I  have 
indeed  very  long  observed  this  evil,  and  distinguished 
those  of  our  women  who  wear  their  own,  from  thoK 
in  borrowed  complexions,  by  the  Picts  and  the  Bri- 
tish. There  does  not  need  any  great  discenmuDt 
to  judge  which  arc  which.  The  British  have  a  IivbIt 
animated  aspect ;  the  Picts,  though  never  so  beauti- 
ful, have  dead  uninformed  countenances.  The  mu»* 
cles  of  a  real  face  sometimes  swell  with  soft  passion, 
sudden  surprise,  and  are  flushed  with  agreeidile  con- 
fusions, according  as  tiic  objects  before  them,  or  the 
ideas  presented  to  them,  affect  their  imagination. 
But  the  Picts  behold  all  things  with  the  same  ait, 
whether  they  are  joyful  or  sad  ;  the  same  fixed  in- 
sensibility appears  upon  all  occasions.  A  Pict,  though 
she  takes  all  tliat  pains  to  invite  the  approach  of 
lovers,  is  obliged  to  keep  them  at  a  certain  distance; 
a  sigh  in  a  languishing  lover,  if  fetched  too  near  her. 
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Irould  dissolve  a  feature;  and  a  kiss  snatched  by  a 
brward  one,  might  transfer  the  complexion  of  the 
Distress  to^e  admirer.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  these 
Silse  fair  ones,  without  saying  something  uncomplai- 
lant,  but  1  would  only  recommend  to  them  to  con- 
ider  how  they  like  coming  into  a  room  new  painted; 
hey  may  assure  themselves  the  near  approach  of  a 
ady  who  uses  this  practice  is  much  more  offensive. 
Will  Hoheycomb  told  us  one  day,  an  adventure 
le  once  had  with  a  Pict.  This  lady  had  wit,  as  well 
IS  beauty,  at  will ;  and  made  it  her  business  to  gain 
learts,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  rally  the  tormentE 
rfher  lovers.  She  would  make  great  advances  to 
nsnare  men,  but  without  any  manner  of  scruple 
ireak  off  when  there  was  no  provocation.  Her  ill- 
lature  and  vanity  made  my  friend  veiy  easily  proof 
ipainst  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  conversation ;  but 
IfiT  beauteous  form,  instead  of  being  blemished  by 
ler  falsehood  and  inconstancy,  every  day  increased 
{ton  him,  and  she  had  new  attractions  every  time  be 
aw  her.  When  she  observed  Will  irrevocably  her 
lave,  she  began  to  use  him  as  such,  and  after  many 
teps  towards  such  a  cruelty,  she  at  last  utterly  ba- 
Bsned  him.  The  unhappy  lover  strove  in  vain,  by 
ervile  epistles,  to  revoke  his  doom:  till  at  length  he 
ras  forced  to  the  last  refuge,  a  round  sum  of  money 
o  her  maid.  This  corrupt  attendant  jilaeed  him 
larly  in  the  morning  belund  the  hangmgs  in  her 
Distress's  dressing-room.  He  stood  very  conveni* 
ptly  to  observe,  without  being  seen.  The  Pict  be- 
pB&  the  face  she  designed  to  wear  that  day,  and  I 
lave  heard  him  protest  she  had  worked  a  full  half 
lour  before  he  knew  her  to  be  the  same  woman. 
\s  soon  as  he  saw  the  dawn  of  that  complexion,  for 
vhic^  he  had  so  long  languished,  he  thought  fit  to 
weak  from  his  concealment,  repeating  thatof  Cowley: 
t2 
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How  like  is  thiB  lady,  and  how  unlike  is  a  Pict,  to 
.t  description  Dr.  Donne  gives  of  his  mistress? 

Her  pare  and  eloquent  blood 

Spoke  in  her  ctiecki,  and  sD  distinctly  wiuught, 
Tliat  ODG  would  almoit  snj  her  body  thought. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

i.  young  gentlewoman  of  about  nineteen  years  of 
•-  (bred  in  the  family  ofa  person  of  quality,  lately 
:eased)  who  paints  the  ftnest  flesh-colour,  wants  a 
ce  and  is  to  be  heard  of  at  the  house  of  Mynheer 
atesque,  a  Dutch  painter  in  Barbican. 
1^.  B.  She  is  also  well  skilled  in  the  drapery  part, 
I  puts  on  hoods,  and  mixes  ribands  so  as  to  suit 
colours  of  the  face  with  great  art  and  success. 
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Gargnnnm  muglre  putea  nemns,  aut  mnre  Thuscnni ; 
Tanto  cum  slrepitu  ludi  spectautar,  et  artes, 
DlTili^as  peregrmiB  ;  qnibus  obijtas  actor 

Dixit adhac  aliquidp     Nil  sane.     Quid  placet  ergo? 
LanaTurentiDO  violas  iiuitiua  yeneiio.— Hob.  2  Ep.  i.  203. 

Loud  as  the  wolves  on  Oica's  stormy  steep, 
Howl  to  the  macingi  nf  the  northern  deep: 
Such  is  the  shoul,  the  long  appianding  ootc, 
Al  Quin's  higli  phimc,  or  Oldficld's  pcttieoal : 
Or  when  from  court  a  liirlh'day  luit  beslan'd 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 

Bui  has  he  spiAen? Not  a  syllable- 

Wbat  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  ? 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowVd  gown,  and  lacker'd  cUalr. — Pope. 

.TSTOTLEhas  observed,  that  ordinary  writers  in  tra- 
ly  endeavour  to  raise  terror  and  pity  in  their  audi- 
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ence,  not  by  proper  senlJineDts  and  espieEsioiiB,biit 
by  the  dressea  and  decorations  of  the  stage.  There 
is  something  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in  the  Englieh 
theatre.  When  the  author  has  a  mind  to  terrify  ui, 
it  thunders  ;  when  he  would  make  us  melancholy, 
the  stage  is  darkened.  But  among  all  our  tragic  ar- 
tifices,! am  the  most  otTendedatthose  which  are  made 
use  of  to  inspire  us  with  magnificent  ideas  of  the  per- 
sons that  speak.  The  ordinary  method  of  makinga 
hero,  is  to  clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  oponhis 
head,  which  rises  so  very  high,  that  there  is  of^a 
greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head, 
than  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  One  would  believe,  tliaC 
we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall  man  the  same 
thing.  This  very  much  embarrasses  the  actor,  iriio 
is  forced  to  hold  his  neck  extremely  sti£F  and  steady 
all  the  while  he  speaks ;  and  notwithstanding  an? 
anxieties  which  he  pretends  for  bis  mistreu,  iii 
country,  or  his  friends,  one  may  see  by  his  actiOD, 
that  his  greatest  care  and  concern  is  to  keep  ibe 
plume  of  feathers  from  falling  offhis  head.  For  my 
own  part,  when  I  see  a  man  uttering  his  compleiati 
under  such  a  mountain  of  feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look 
upon  him  rather  as  anunfortunatc  lunatic  than  a  dift- 
tressed  hero.  As  these  superfluous  ornaments  apoa 
the  head  make  a  great  man,  a  princess  generally  re- 
ceives her  grandeur  from  those  additional  encuin- 
brances  that  fall  into  her  tail;  I  mean  the  broad  sweep- 
ing train  that  fallows  her  in  all  her  motions,  and  finds 
constantemploymentfor  aboy  who  stands  behind  her 
to  open  and  spread  it  to  advantage.  I  do  not  know 
how  others  are  affected  at  this  sight,  but  I  must  con- 
fess my  eyes  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the  page'* 
part;  and,  as  for  the  queen,  I  am  not  so  attentive  to 
any  thing  she  speaks,  as  to  the  right  adjusting  of  her 
train,  lestit  should  chance  to  trip  up  her  heels,  or  in- 
commode her,  aa  she  walks  to  and  fro  upon  the  stage. 
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t  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  odd  spectacle,  to  see  a 
veenTentingher  passion  in  a  disordered  motion, and 
I  little  hoy  taking  care  all  the  while  that  they  do  not 
nfHethe  tail  of  her  gown.  The  parts  that  the  two 
ersons  act  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  are  very 
ifferent.  The  princess  is  afraid  lest  she  should  in- 
nr  the  displeasure  of  the  king  her  father,  ov  lose  the 
ero  her  lover,  whilst  her  attendant  is  only  concem- 
d  lest  she  should  entangle  her  feet  in  her  petticoat. 

We  are  told,  that  an  ancient  tragic  poet,  to  move 
he  pity  of  his  audience  for  his  exiled  kings  and  dis- 
ressed  heroes,  used  to  make  the  actors  represent  them 
I  dresses  and  clothes  that  were  thread-bare  and  de- 
Byed.  This  artifice  for  moving  pity  seems  as  ill  con- 
rived  as  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  to  inspire  ub 
rith  a.  great  idea  of  the  persons  introduced  upon  the 
tage.  In  short,  I  would  have  our  conceptions  raised- 
ly  the  dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  expression, 
other  than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  feathers. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making  great  men, 
ind  adding  dignity  to  kings  and  queens,  is  to  accom- 
any  them  with  halberts  and  battle-axes.  Two  or 
hree  shifters  of  scenes,  with  the  two  candle-snuffers, 
nake  up  a  complete  body  of  guards  upon  the  English 
itage;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  ftw  porters  dressed 

EL  redcoats,  can  represent  above  a  dozen  legions.  I 
ave  sometimes  seen  a  couple  of  armies  drawn  up  to- 
gether npoD  the  stage,  when  the  poet  has  been  dis- 
(osed  to  do  honour  to  his  generals.  It  is  impossi- 
ile  for  the  reader's  imagination  to  multiply  twenty 
Bien  into  such  prodigious  multitudes,  or  to  faucy  that 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  fighting 
in  a  room  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  compass.  Inci- 
dents of  such  nature  should  be  told,  not  represented. 

DulUqUG  lullcS 
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VeI  there  ate  ihinp  tmptopeifar  a  tcene, 
Whicli  men otjndgmenl  unlj  will  relate. — RoBtosaoB. 

I  sbould,  tberefore,  in  tliis  particular,  recommeiid 
to  my  countrymen  the  example  of  the  Frencli  stage, 
where  the  kings  and  qneens  altvays  appear  unattend- 
ed, and  leave  Uieir  guards  behind  the  scenes.  I  ahould 
likewise  be  glad  if  we  imitated  the  French  in  banish- 
ing from  our  stage  the  noise  of  drums,  trumpets,  and 
huzias:  which  is  sometimes  so  very  great,  that  when 
there  is  abatlle  in  the  Hay-market  theatre,  one  may 
hear  it  as  far  as  Charing- cross. 

I  have  here  only  touched  upon  those  particulais 
which  are  made  use  of  to  raise  and  aggrandize  the 
persons  of  a  tragedy ;  and  shall  shew,  in  anothei 
paper,  the  several  expedients  which  are  practised  by 
authors  of  a  vulgar  gemus  to  move  terror,  pity,  or  ad- 
miration, in  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contribute  to  ibe 
success  of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet.  Scenea 
afiect  ordinary  minds  as  much  as  speeches  ;  and  our 
actors  are  very  sensible,  that  a  well-dressed  play  bat 
sometimes  brought  them  as  full  audiences  as  awdl- 
written  one-  Tlie  Italians  have  a  very  good  phnu 
to  express  this  art  of  imposing  upon  the  spectaton 
by  appearances ;  they  call  it  tlie  '  Fourberia  lUb 
scene,' '  The  knavery,  or  trickish  part  of  the  drama." 
But  however  the  show  and  outside  of  the  trage^ 
may  work  upon  the  vulgar,  the  more  underslanding 
part  of  the  audience  immediately  see  through  it,and 
despise  it. 

A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively  idea 
of  an  army  or  a  batde  in  a  description,  than  if  be 
actually  saw  them  drawn  up  in  squadrons  and  batla- 
hons,  or  engaged  in  the  confusion  of  a  fight.  Out 
minds  should  be  opened  to  great  conceptions,  and 
inOamed  with  glorious  sentiments  by  what  the  aclor 
speaks,  more  than  by  what  he  appears.     Can  all  the 
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ippingH  or  equipage  of  a  king  or  hero,  give  Brutus 
ff  that  pomp  and  majesty  which  he  receives  fropi 
iw  lines  in  Shakspeare  ?— C. 


1 
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I 

iBa  libi  eiL 


,  ^lacisque  imponere  rnorem, 
ibjectia,  et  debellare  auperbos. — ViHO.  ^e.  vi.  8M. 
By  these  Ihy  arli ;  lo  bid  conlcnlian  cease, 
"bian  ap  >tciii  wars  and  give  Che  natiami  peace  j 
)'er  juhjecl  Janda  eilend  Ibj  gentle  sway, 
^d  (eacb  wUh  iron  lud  tbe  haugbt;  to  obey. 

■e  crowds  of  men,  whose  great  misfortune  it 
iiatthey  were  not  bound  to  mechanic  arts  or  trades ; 
^  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  be  led  by 
ne  continual  task  or  employment.  These  are  such 
yve  commonly  call  dull  fellows ;  persons  who  for 
jit  of  sometlilng  to  do,  out  of  a  certain  vacancy  of 
light,  rather  than  curiosity,  are  ever  meddlino; 
'x  things  for  which  they  are  unfit.  1  cannot  give 
B  notion  of  them  better,  than  by  presenting  you 
a.  a.  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  belongs  to  a  so- 
f  of  this  order  of  men,  residmg  at  Oxford. 

'  Oiford,  April  13,1711. 
Four  o'clock  in  tbe  moining. 

I'  In  some  of  your  late  speculations,  I  find  some 
letchea  towards  a  history  of  clubs  ;  but  you  seem 
Vme  to  shew  them  in  somewhat  too  ludicrous  a  light. 
bare  well  weighed  that  matter,  and  think,  that  the 
tost  important  negotiations  may  be  beat  carried  on 
|auch  assemblies.  I  shall  therefore,  for  the  good 
Fmonkind  (which  I  trust  you  and  1  are  equally  con- 
temed  for),  propose  an  iastitution  of  that  nature  for 
jtample  sake. 


I 


1  must  confess  llie  design  and  tranKactinnioEi 
clnbs  ure  trifling,  and  mantfeatty  of  no  tts 
p  to  t}ie  nation  or  public  weal-  Thosel 
ive  you  up.  But  you  must  do  me  thm  tlieir 
own,  thatnothingcan  be  more  useful  or  li 
in tliescbemcwegoupon.  Toavoidnicknunai 
itticianis,  we  call  ourselves  The  Hebdomadal' 
Out  preudeiit  continues  for  ayeai  at  ku 
letiiDea  for  four  or  five ;  ve  arc  all  grave, 
designing  men,  in  our  way;  we  think  it  ooz 
far  as  in  us  lies,  to  take  care  the  constitutiOD 
no  haitii — Ne  quid  dctrinuHli  res  capiat  _ 
censure  doctrines  or  facts,  persons  or  tlungfl, 
we  do  not  like ;  to  settle  the  nation  at  home, 
carry  on  the  war  abroad,  where  and  in  whatmannei 
we  see  fit.  If  other  people  are  not  of  our  opinion,  w< 
cannot  help  that.  It  were  better  they  were.  More- 
over we  now  and  tlien  condescend  to  direct  in  so»e 
measure  the  litiie  aifairs  of  our  own  luuversiiy, 

'  Verily,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  much  ofiendedit 
the  act  for  importing  French  wines.  A  bottle  oi  two 
of  good  solid  edifying  port  at  honest  George's,  vaik 
a  night  clieerful,  and  threw  off  reserve.  But  thia 
plaguy  French  claret  will  not  only  cost  us  mort 
money,  but  do  us  less  good.  Had  we  been  awareoT 
it  before  it  had  gone  too  far,  1  must  tell  you  ve  woold 
have  petitioned  to  be  heard  upon  that  subject  Bat 
let  that  pass. 

'  1  must  let  you  know  likewise,  good  Sir,  that  ve 
look  upon  a  certain  northern  prince's  march,  lucon- 
junction  with  infidels,  to  be  palpably  against  our 
good-will  and  hking;  andfor  all  Monsieur  Falmquisli 
a  most  dangerous  innovation ;  and  we  are  by  nv 
means  yet  sure,  that  some  people  are  not  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  At  least  my  own  private  letters  leave  room 
for  a  politician,  well  vetsea  in  matters  of  this  na- 
ture, to  suspect  as  much,  as  a  penetrating  friend  of 
mine  tells  me. 


*  We  think  we  have  at  last  done  the  business  witli 
le  malcontents  in  Hungary,  itnd  shall  clap  up  a 
leace  there. 

'  '  What  the  neutrality  army  is  to  do,  or  what  the 
trmy  in  Flanders,  and  what  two  or  three  otlicr 
irincea,  is  not  yet  fully  determined  among  us  ;  and 
re  wait  impatiently  for  the  coming  in  of  the  next 
i>yer'B,  who  you  must  know  ia  our  authentic  intelli- 

KDce,  our  Aristotle  in  politics.    And  indeed  it  is  but 
there  should  be  some  dernier  resort,  the  absolute 
lecider  of  controversies. 

Wewere  lately  informed,  that  the  gallant  trained- 
lands  had  patrolled  all  night  long  about  the  streeta 
'  London.     We  indeed  could  not  imagine  any  oc- 
lion  for  it,  we  guessed  not  a  tittle  on  it  aforehand, 
iVere  in  nothing  of  the  secret;  and  that  city  tradea- 
!n,  or  their  apprentices,  should  do  duty  or  work 
ring  the  holidays,  we  thought  absolutely  impossi' 
>.     But  Dyer  being  positive  in  it,  and  some  letters 
k>m  other  people,  who  had  talked  with  some  who 
it  from  those  who  should  know,  giving  some 
onntenance  to  it,  the  chairman  reported  from  the 
MMnmittee  appointed  to  examine  into  that  afTair,  that 
was  possible  there  might  be  something  in  it.     I 
ive  much  more  to  say  to  you,  but  my  two  good 
[iends  and  neighbours  Dominic  and  Slyboots  are 
;omB  in,  and  die  coffee  is  ready.     1  am,  in  the 
bean  time,  Mr.  Spectator, 

Your  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

Abraham  Fkotii.' 

You  may  observe  the  turn  of  their  minds  tcnd^ 
>nly  to  novelty,  and  not  satisfaction  in  any  thing. 
[t  would  be  disappointment  to  them,  to  come  to  cer- 
lainty  in  any  thing,  for  that  would  gravel  them  and 
lilt  an  end  to  their  inquiries,  which  dull  fellows  do 
lot  make  for  information,  but  for  exercise.    I  do  not 


know  but  this  may  be  a  very  good  way  of  accounting 
for  what  we  frequently  see,  to  wit,  that  dull  felloir! 
prove  very  good  men  of  business.  Business  relieses 
them  from  their  own  natural  heavinees  by  furnishing 
them  with  wliBt  to  do;  whereas  business  to  meteu- 
rial  men,  is  an  interruption  from  their  real  eiistence 
and  happiness.  Though  the  dull  part  of  mankind 
are  harmless  in  their  amusements,  it  were  to  be 
wished  Jhey-had  no  vacant  time,  because  they  Qsus]^ 
undertake  something  that  makes  their  wants  conspi- 
cuous, by  their  manner  of  supplying  them.  Tin 
shall  seldom  find  a  dull  fellow  of  good  cducatimi,1)nt, 
if  he  happens  to  have  any  leisure  upon  his  haiidi, 
will  turn  his  head  to  one  of  those  two  amusemeMi 
for  all  fools  of  eminence,  politics,  or  poetry.  He 
former  of  these  arts  is  the  study  of  all  dull  people  b 
general ;  but  when  dulness  is  lodged  in  a  persoD  of 
a  quick  animal  life,  it  ^nerally  exerts  itself  in  poetry. 
One  might  here  mention  a  few  military  writers,  who 
give  great  entertainmeBt  to  the  age,  by  reason  that 
the  stupidly  of  their  heads  is  quickened  by  the  ala- 
crity of  their  hearts.  This  constitutioQ  in  a  dull  fel- 
low, gives  vigour  to  nonsense,  and  makes  the  puddle 
boil,  which  would  otherwise  stagnate.  The  British 
Prince,  that  celebrated  poem,  which  was  written  ia 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  deservedly 
called  by  the  wits  of  that  age  incomparable,  was  the 
effect  of  such  a  happy  genius  as  we  are  speaking  ot. 
From  among  many  other  distichs  no  less  to  be 
quoted  on  ttus  account,  I  cannot  but  recite  the  two 
following  lines  : 

A  painted  vesi  Prince  Voltiger  had  on. 
Which  from  s  nafceci  Ticl  liis  grandsire  won. 

Here,  if  the  poet  had  not  been  vivacious,  as  well 
as  stupid,  he  could  not,  in  the  warmth  and  hurry  of 
nonsense,  have  been  capable  of  forgetting  that  nei- 
ther Prince  Voltiger,  no-  his  grandfather,  could  strip 
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a  naked  man  of  hia  doublet;  but  a  fool  of  a  colder 
constitution  would  have  stayed  to  have  flead  the 
Pict,  and  made  buff  of  his  skin,  for  tlie  wearing  of 
the  conqueror. 

To  bring;  these  observations  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose of  life,  what  I  would  propose  should  be,  that 
we  imitated  those  wise  nations,  wherein  every  man 
learns  some  handicraft- work,— Would  it  not  employ 
a  beau  prettily  enough,  if,  instead  of  eternally  playing 
with  a  souiF-boK,  he  spent  some  part  of  his  time  in 
making  one  ?  Such  a  method  as  this  would  very 
much  conduce  to  the  public  emolument,  by  making 
everr  man  living  good  for  something ;  for  there 
would  then  be  no  one  member  of  human  aociety,  but 
would  have  some  little  pretension  for  some  degree 
in  it :  like  him  who  came  to  Will's  coffee-house,  up- 
on the  merit  of  having  writ  a  posy  of  a  ring, — R. 
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everj  aoditor  eipects. — Robcohmon. 

IKG  the  several  artifices  which  are  put  in  prac- 
b  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience 
(rtth  terror,  the  first  place  is  due  to  thunder  and 
Ightning,  which  are  often  made  use  of  at  the  de- 
■eending  of  a  god,  or  the  rising  of  a  ghost,  at  the 
Vanishing  of  a  devil,  or  at  the  death  of  a  tyrant.  I 
^ave  known  a  bell  introduced  into  several  tragedies 
rith  good  effect ;  and  have  seen  the  whole  assembly 
Q  a  very  great  alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been  ring- 
ing. But  there  is  nothing  which  delights  and  terri- 
4eB  our  English  theatre  so  much  as  a  ghost,  espe- 
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cially  when  he  appears  in  a  bloody  sbirt.  A  spe 
has  very  often  savetl  a  play,  though  he  has  i 
nothing  but  stallced  across  the  etage,  or  rase  thro 
a  cleft  of  it,  and  sunk  again  without  Bpealdng 
word.  There  may  be  a  proper  season  for  dieses 
ral  terrors ;  and  when  they  only  come  in  as  aids 
aseiatances  to  tbe  poet,  they  are  not  only  to  be 
cused,  but  to  be  applauded.  Thus  the  aoundin 
the  clock  in  Venice  Preserved  makes  the  heart 
the  whole  audience  quake ;  and  conveys  a  strot 
terror  to  the  mind  than  it  is  possible  for  word 
do.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet 
Tnaster-piece  in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up  with 
the  circumstances  that  can  create  eitlicr  attentioi 
horror.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is  wonderfully  I 
pared  for  his  reception  by  the  discourses  that  [ 
cede  it.  His  dumb  behaviour  at  his  first  enti* 
strikes  the  imagination  very  strongly ;  but  every  t 
he  enters,  he  is  still  more  terrifying.  Who  can  r 
the  speech  with  which  young  Hamlet  accosisl 
without  trembling  ? 

H«r.  Look,  my  Irfird,  il  comes  ! 
Han.  Angels  and  miiiistcn  of  ersce  defend  us.' 
fie  Ifaau  a  spirit  of  hcaKb,  or  goblin  dama'd  : 

Fs  from  hesv'n,  or  blasts  iroai  1 


jP^' 


'  ^  ,    •_.- ^Se-ajfiienj^  ivickeii  or  chniiufale ; 

^  '*•>  ThouconTsliuiDChaqucslionableahap 


^ 


\'C 


That  I  nill  spenk  to  thee.    I'll  cill  Lbee  Hamlel, 
King,  FaUier,  Roja!  Dace.    Oh !  answer  me. 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  lell 
Wh;  thj  canonix'd  bones,  hearsed  in  deatb, 
Haye  burst  Iheir  ceannentsl     Why  the  sepnldmi 
Wherein  we  law  thee  ijuletly  iiiurn'd, 
Ualh  op'd  hi]  pondcmus  and  iDarbleJawi 
To  cast  (bee  op  again  1   What  may  tbia  mean ! 
That  lliou,  dead  cor&e.  again  in  complete  sled 
Ren»t>st  thus  the  gSimpae*  of  Die  moon, 

I  Making  night  hideoos? 

*  Erenis  for  advents,  comings,  or  viiits.     We  n)*d 
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,  do  not  tlierefore  find  fault  with  the  artiAces  above 
^ntioned,  when  they  arc  introduced  with  skill,  and 
^ompanied  by  proportionable  sentiments  and  ex- 
ireeRions  in  the  writing. 

i  For  the  moviag  of  pity,  our  principal  machine  is 
Be  handkerdiief ;  and  indeed,  in  our  common  tra- 
pdies,  we  should  not  know  very  often  that  the  per- 
fena  are  in  distress  by  any  thingthey  say,  if  they  did 
pt  from  time  to  dnie  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to 
kw  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  banishing 
lua  inatrument  of  sorrow  from  the  stage ;  I  know  a 
fagedy  could  not  subsist  without  it ;  all  that  I  would 
Bntend  for,  is  to  keep  it  from  being  misapplied.  In 
prord,  I  would  have  the  actor's  tongue  sympathize 
lith  hie  eyes. 

i  A  disconsolate  mother,  with  a  child  in  her  hand, 
fee  frequently  drawn  compassion  from  the  audience, 
ad  has  therefore  gaioedaplace  in  several  tragedies. 
I  modern  writer,  that  observed  how  this  had  took  in 
Pier  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the  distress, 
ttd  melt  his  audience  twice  as  much  as  those  before 
|ia  had  done,  brought  a  princess  upon  the  stage  with 
>IiUle  boy  in  one  hand,  and  a  girl  in  the  other.  This 
K>  had  a  very  good  effect.  A  third  poet  being  re- 
alved  to  outvrrite  all  his  predecessors,  a  few  years 
go  introduced  three  children  with  great  success ; 
pd  as  I  am  informed,  a  young  gentleman,  who  is 
jilly  determined  to  break  the  most  obdurate  hearts, 
IM  a  tragedy  by  him,  where  the  first  person  that 
ppears  upon  the  stage  is  an  a£Btcted  widow  in  her 
iourning  weeds,  with  half  a  dozen  fatherless  chil- 
ren  attending  her  like  those  that  usually  hungabout 
^  figure  of  Gharity.  Thus  several  incidents  that 
Xe  beautiful  in  a  good  writer,  become  ridiculous  by 
jdUnginto  the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 
i  But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or  ter- 
br,  there  Js  none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and  what 
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mon  ospotes  ua  to  the  contempt  and  ri^culi 
BoiKhbour*.  than  that  dreadfal  butchering  i 
BuothcT,  which  18  very  rreqnent  upon  the  "^ 
-  Btagc.  To  delight  in  seeinK  men  subbed,  ] 
racked,  or  impaled,  ie  certainly  the  sign  of  I 
temper:  and  as  tins  is  often  practised  beft 
Britiih  audience,  several  French  critica,  whi 
these  are  grateful  spectacles  to  us,  take  a 
from  them  to  represent  us  as  a  people  that 
in  blood.  It  is  indeed  very  odd,  to  see  es 
■trewed  with  carcasses  in  the  last  scenes  of  a  I 
and  to  observe  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  playh< 
veraldagg:crs,poniards,  wheels, bowls  for  pou 
many  other  instruments  of  deuth.  Murders  I 
ecuUons  are  always  transacted  behind  the  » 
the  French  theatre ;  which  in  general  is  veri 
1  able  to  the  manners  of  a  politeand  crviliaed' 
i  but  Rs  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule 
I  French  stage,  it  leads  them  into  absurdities  a 
r  ridiculous  as  that  which  falls  under  our  presi 
sure.  I  remember  in  the  famous  play  of  € 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Horatii  and  I 
the  fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the 
one  after  another  (instead  of  being  congratu) 
his  MSter  for  his  victory  being  upbraided  byi 
having  slain  her  lover),  in  the  height  of  his 
and  resentment  kills  her.     If  any  thing  c 

nuate  so  brutal  an  action,  it  would  be  the  i 

on  a  sudden,  before  the  sentiments  of  nature,' 
or  manhood,  could  take  place  in  him.  Hon 
avoid  pablic  bloodshed,  as  soon  as  his  pi 
wrought  to  its  height,  lie  follows  his  sister  lU 
length  of  the  stage,  and  forbears  killing  her  I 
»re  both  withdrawn  behind  the  scenes.  1  mu 
fess,  had  he  murdered  her  before  the  audiea 
I  indecency  might  have  been  greater ;  but  as 
appears  very  unnaturaJ,  and  looks  likekillingi 
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To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  case,  the  fact 

JBtit  not  to  have  been  represented,  but  to  have  been 

"^1  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  it. 

i''  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  see 

]*'  Sophocles  has  conducted  a  tragedy  under  the 

*  delicate  circumstance b.  Orestes  was  in  the  same 

^    -r  ^'''"iou  with  Hamlet  in  Shakspeare,  his  mother 

■^  i'  4»i  T'^'S"  murdered  his  father,  and  taken  possession  of 

y  j^oi,  *''^er*lo™  •"»  conspiracy  with  her  adulterer.   That 

'■'    ^is  /;  ="  Prince,  therefore,  being  determined  to  revenge 

-j'o^    *  t  Jier's  death  upon  those  who  filled  his  throne, 

t^O^  *^_>^s    himself  by  a  beautiful  stratagem  into  hit 

f*!^-^ ■*"'«*  apartment,  with  a  resolution  to  kill  her.  But 

^  (  **  ^  ^     such  a  spectacle  would  have  been  too  shock- 

'*it^-^     "fcTfce  audience,  this  dreadful  resolution  is  ex- 

f  Q*~*       •;»ehind  the  scenes  :  the  mother  is  heard  call- 

,    tjfc^  ^^     "•*>  lier  son  for  mercy ;  and  the  son  answering 

[.yj^ '*- "^^i-t  she  shewed  no  mercy  to  his  father ;  after 

{  f^^^  ^:ne  shrieks  out  that  she  is  wounded,  and  by 

.|       '^-"^^■-lowa  we  find  that  she  is  slain.     I  do  not  re- 

.    -»  ^^*^     that  in  any  of  our  plays  there  are  speeches 

'_CL.^^^  ^^shind  the  scenes,  though  there  are  other  in- 

'.f^^  ^  ^at  this  nature  to  be  met  with  in  those  of  the 

'w^^^^^t  :  and  I  believe  my  reader  will  agree  with 

__   ^^*^jc  there  is  something  infinitely  more  affecting 

L^^^^^t.  Teadful  dialogue  between  the  mother  and  her 

_^^"^*-  ind  the  scenes,  than  could  have  been  in  any 

f__^^'^c-^iigacted  before  the  audience.     Orestes  im- 

*\Z1~»  ^^ly  after  meets  the  usurper  at  the  entrance  of 

P-.  ^*-^*»-«e ;  and  by  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  poet 

v*^.^     ^cillmg  him  before  the  audience,  by  telling  nin 

t  _^^    should  live  some  time  in  his  present  bitterness 

i^^*-  V»efore  he  would  dispatch  him,  and  by  ordering 

(V      ■»    *'«tire  into  that  part  of  the  palace  where  he  had 

A^*    **■*■»  father,  whose  murder  he  would  revenge  in 

g      ^**ir  same  place  where  it  was  committed.     By 

*i»  ^'^-eans  the  poet  observes  that  decency,  which 

^  II  3 
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Horace  afterward  established  by  a  rule,  of  foiboi- 
ing  to  commit  parricides  or  uonatural  murdeis  In  ' 
the  audience. 

Nee  pueros  coram  popula  Medea  Uucidet — Ass  Post,  nt,  USi 

I>^1  not  Mf  dsB  draw  hcc  murcl'ring  knife, 

And  ipill  bet  children's  blood  ujwii  the  stage.— Rascou 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upcu 
Horace's  rule,  who  never  designed  to  banish  all  kinds 
of  death  from  the  Btage  ;  but  only  such  as  had  toe 
much  horror  in  them,  and  which  would  haveabettet 
effect  upon  the  audience  when  transacted  behind  II16 
scenes.  1  would  therefore  recommend  to  tny  coun- 
trymen the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  who  iteie 
very  sparing  of  their  public  execuDons,  and  rather 
chose  to  perform  them  behind  the  scenes,  if  it  could 
be  done  with  as  great  au  effect  upon  the  audience. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that  though  the 
devoted  persons  of  the  tragedy  were  seldom  slain 
before  the  audience,  which  has  generally  gomeChiog 
ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies  were  often  produced  after 
their  death,  which  has  always  something  melancholy 
or  terrifying  :  so  that  the  killing  on  the  stage  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  avoided  only  as  an  indeceacf, 
but  also  as  an  improbability. 

Ncc  paenis  coma  populo  Medea  Itucidel ; 
Aul  humana  palam  coqual  eita  nefariui  Atreu»; 
Ant  in  aveni  Progne  verlatuf,  Cfldmoj  in  angaem: 
Quodcunqueoilendii  mihi  sii    ' j  .1.  .   .  1- 
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Medea  must  not  draw  ber  nurd'ring  knife. 

Nor  Alreus  there  his  horrid  feast  prepare; 

Cadmus  and  Frogne's  mclaniorphasrt, 

(She  to  H  shallow  Inra-d.  he  to  «  snake ;) 

And  whatsoever  conlrarticli  my  sense, 

I  hats  to  see,  and  never  can  beliere. — RaatDHUOH. 


I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  dramatic  in- 
ventions which  are  made  use  of  by  the  ignorantpoett 
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to  Bupply  the  place  of  tragedy,  and  by  the  skilful  to 
improve  it ;  some  of  which  I  could  wish  entirely  re- 
jected, and  the  rest  to  be  used  with  caution.  It  would 
be  an  endless  task  to  consider  comedy  in  the  same 
light,  and  to  mention  the  innumerable  shifts  that 
Binall  wits  put  in  practice  to  raise  a  laugh.  Bullock 
in  a  sliort  coat,  and  Norris  in  a  long  one,  seldom 
foil  of  this  effect.  In  ordinary  comedies,  a  broad 
toad  a  narrow-brimmed  hat  are  different  characters. 
Sometimes  the  wit  of  the  scene  lies  in  a  shoulder- 
belt,  and  sometimes  in  a  pair  of  whiskers.  A  lover 
•miming  about  the  stage,  with  his  head  peeping  out 
of  a  barrel*,  was  thought  a  very  good  jest  in  King 
Charles  the  Second's  time ;  and  invented  by  one  of 
the  first  wits  of  that  age.  But  because  ridicule  is  not 
90  delicate  as  compassion,  and  because  the  objects 
that  make  us  laugh  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than 
those  that  make  as  weep,  there  is  a  much  greater 
latitude  for  comic  than  trs^ic  artifices,  and  by  con- 
aequence  a  much  greater  indulgence  to  be  allowed 
them. — C. 


NM5.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1711. 


Natio  coni(Bdia  est. Juv.  Sat.  iii.  100. 

The  nation  is  a  company  of  players. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  desire  more  than  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace,  though  at  the  same  time  I  am 
very  apprehensive  of  many  ill  consequences  that  may 
attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  our  politics, 
but  to  our  manners.  What  an  inundation  of  ribands 
and  brocades  will  break  in  upon  us  ?  What  peals  of 

•  The  comedy  of  The  Ccmical  Revenge,  or  lArve  in  a  Tub,  by 
Sir  6€orge  Etheridge,  1664. 
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laughter  and  impertinence  shall  we  be  exposed  to/ 
For  the  prevention  of  these  great  evils,  1  could  bear- 
tily  wish  that  there  was  an  act  of  parliament  for  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  cf  French  fopperies. 

The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have  already 
received  very  strong  inipreBBionsfrom  this  ludiorou 
nation,  though  by  the  lengtli  of  the  war  (as  there  ii 
no  evil  which  has  not  some  good  attending  it)  they 
are  pretty  well  worn  out  and  forgotten.  1  remember 
the  time  when  some  of  our  well-bred  countrywonen 
kept  their  valet  de  chambre,  because,  forsootJi.aiiUD 
was  much  more  handy  about  them  than  one  of  theit 
own  sex.  I  myself  have  seen  one  of  these  maleAbi- 
gails  tripping  about  the  room  with  a  looking-glaas  in 
his  hand,  and  combing  his  lady's  hair  a  whole  morniiig 
together.  Whether  or  no  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
story  of  a  lady's  being  got  with  child  by  one  of  these 
her  handmaids,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  think  at  pre- 
sent the  whole  race  of  them  is  extinct  in  our  own 
country. 

About  the  time  that  several  of  our  sex  were  takeu 
into  this  kind  of  service,  the  ladies  likewise  brougbt 
up  the  fashion  of  receiving  visits  in  their  beds.  Il 
was  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  iU-breeding  for 
a  woman  to  refuse  to  see  a  man,  because  she  wiii 
not  stirring;  and  a  porter  would  have  been  thau|lii 
unfit  for  his  place,  that  could  have  made  ao  awk- 
ward an  excuse.  As  I  love  to  see  every  thing  that 
is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon  my  friend  Will  Ho- 
neycomb to  carry  me  along  with  him  to  one  of  ihese 
travelled  ladies,  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
present  me  as  a  foreigner  who  could  not  speak 
English,  that  so  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  l«at  i 
part  in  the  discourse.  The  lady,  though  willing  M 
appear  undrest,  had  put  on  her  best  look»,  and 
painted  hersalf  for  our  reception.  Her  hair  ap- 
peared in  a  very  nice  disorder,  as  the  night-gown 
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-which  was  thrown  upon  her  shoulders  was  ruffled 
with  great  care.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  shocked  with 
every  thing  which  looks  immodest  in  the  fair  ses, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  taking  off  my  eye  from  her 
when  she  moved  in  bed,  and  was  in  the  greatest 
confusion  imaginable  every  time  she  stirred  a  leg, 
br  an  arm.  As  the  coquettes  who  introduced  this 
-custom  grew  old,  they  left  it  off  by  degrees ;  well 
knowing,  that  a  woman  of  threescore  may  kick  and 
tumble  her  heart  out,  without  making  any  impression. 
Semproniaisat  present  the  most  professed  admirer 
of  the  French  nation,  but  is  so  modest  as  to  admit 
^er  visitants  no  farther  than  her  toilet.  It  is  a  very 
ftdd  sight  that  beautiful  creature  makes,  when  she  is 
talking  politics  with  her  tresses  flowing  about  her 
ifabulders,  and  examining  that  face  in  the  glass, 
irhich  does  such  execution  upon  all  the  male  stand- 
BTs-by.  How  prettily  does  she  divide  her  discourse  be- 
tween her  woman  and  her  visitants  ?  What  sprightly 
transitions  does  she  make  from  an  opera  or  a  ser- 
mon, to  an  ivory  comb  or  a  pin-cushion  ?  How  have 
I  been  pleased  to  see  her  interrupted  in  an  account  of 
hex  travels,  by  a  message  to  her  footman ;  and  hold- 
JDg  her  tongue  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  reflection,  by 
fipplying  the  tip  of  it  to  a  patch  ? 

There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman  to  greater 
Angers,  than  that  gaiety  and  airiness  of  temper, 
which  are  natural  to  most  of  the  sex.  It  should  be 
therefore  the  concern  of  every  wise  and  virtuous 
woman  to  keep  this  sprightliness  from  degenerating 
into  levity.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  discourse 
;&nd  behaviour  of  the  French  is  to  make  the  sex 
more  fantastical,  or  (as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it) 
more  awakened,  than  is  consistent  either  with  virtue 
or  discretion.  To  speak  loud  in  public  assemblies, 
|to  let  every  one  hear  you  talk  of  things  that  should 
only  be  mentioned  in  private,  or  in  whisper,  are 
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looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  refined  education.  M 
the  same  time  a  blush  is  unfashionable,  and  sitems 
more  ill-bred  than  any  thing  that  can  be  spoken. 
In  short,  discretion  and  modesty,  which  in  all  other 
ages  and  countries  have  been  regarded  as  the  great- 
est oinameDts  of  the  fair  sex.,  are  regarded  ae  the 
ingredients  of  narrow  conversation,  and  family  be- 
haviour. 

Some  years  ago  1  was  at  the  tragedy  of  Machelk. 
and  unfortunately  placed  myself  under  a  woman  of 
quality  that  is  since  dead ;  who,  as  I  found  by  lie 
noise  she  made,  was  newly  returned  from  Francs, 
A  little  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  she  bicdu 
out  intoa  loud  soliloquy, '  When  will  the  deax  witdiei 
enter  V  and  immediately  upon  their  Grst  appearance, 
asked  a  lady  that  sat  three  boxes  from  her  on  ha 
right  hand,  if  those  witches  were  not  charming  crea- 
tures. A  little  after,  as  Betterton  was  in  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  of  the  play,  she  shook  her  fan  il 
another  lady  who  sat  &s  far  on  the  left  hand,  and 
told  her  with  a  whisper  that  might  be  heard  atl  over 
the  pit,  '  We  must  not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to- 
night.' Not  long  after,  calling  out  to  a  young  ba- 
ronet, by  his  name,  who  sat  Aree  seats  before  me, 
she  asked  him  whether  Macbeth's  wife  was  still  alive; 
and  before  he  could  give  an  answer,  fell  a  talking 
of  the  ghost  of  EanquD.  She  had  by  this  time 
formed  a  little  audience  to  herself,  and  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a  mind  to 
hear  the  play,  I  got  out  of  the  sphere  of  her  imperti- 
nence, and  planted  myself  in  one  of  the  remotesl 
corners  of  the  pit. 

This  pretty  childishness  of  behaviour  is  one  of  the 
most  refined  parts  of  coquetry,  and  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained in  perfection  by  ladies' that  do  not  travel  for 
their  improvement.  A  natural  and  unconstraiaad 
behaviour  has  something  in  it  so  agreeable,  that  it 
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is  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavouring  after  it^ 
BxA  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  bard  to  hit,  when 
It  18  not  born  with  us,  that  people  often  make  them- 
telVes  ridiculous  in  attempting  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  author  tells  us,  that  the 
ladies  of  the  court  of  France  in  his  time  tiiought  it 
iU^breeding,  and  a  kind  of  female  pedantry,  to  pro- 
nounce a  hard  word  right ;  for  which  reason  they 
took  frequent  occasion  to  use  hard  words,  that  they 
HUght  shew  a  politeness  in  murdering  them.  He 
fiurmer  adds,  that  a  lady  of  some  quality  at  courts 
faflcmg  accidentally  made  use  of  a  hard  word  in  a 
proper  place,  and  pronounced  it  right,  the  whole 
ussembly  was  out  of  countenance  for  her. 

.  I  must  however  be  so  just  to  own,  that  there  are 
many  ladies  who  have  travelled  several  thousands 
pf  nules  without  being  the  worse  for  it,  and  have 
bionght  home  with  them  all  the  modesty,  discretion, 
tod  good  sense,  that  they  went  abrosud  with.  Ab 
mt  the  contrary,  there  are  great  numbers  of  travel- 
led ladies,  who  have  lived  all  their  days  within  the 
•moke  of  London.  I  have  known  a  woman  that 
never  was  out  of  the  parish  of  St.  James's  betray  a» 
many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  she  covli, 
bare  gleaned  np  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe. 

C. 


N»46.    MONDAY,  APRIL  23,  1711. 


Non  bene  junctaram  discordia  Bemina  reram. 

Otid.  Met  ].  i*  ver.  9. 

The  jairing  seeds  of  ill-concerted  things. 

Whsk  I  want  materials  for  this  paper,  it  is  my  cus- 
tom to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  game;  and  when  I 
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meet  any  proper  subject,  1  take  the  first  opportunit;r 
of  setting  down  a  hint  of  it  upon  paper.  At  W 
same  time  1  look  into  the  letters  of  my  coiTespoiid<i 
ents,  and  if  1  find  any  thing  suggested  in  them  tU 
may  afford  matter  of  speculation,  I  likewise  entcii 
minute  of  it  in  my  collection  of  materials.  By  this 
means  I  frequently  carry  about  me  a  whole  sbeetfiil 
of  hints,  that  would  look  like  a  rhapsody  of  noa- 
sense  to  any  body  but  myBelf.  There  is  nothii^ 
in  them  but  obscurity  and  confusion,  raving  and  ii- 
consistency.  la  short,  they  are  my  speculation!  in 
the  first  principles,  that  (like  the  world  in  its  chu^ 
are  void  of  all  lig'ht,  distinction,  and  order. 

Abom  a  week  since  there  happened  to  roe  a«erj 
odd  accident,  by  reason  of  one  of  these  my  f^fta 
of  minutes  which  I  bad  accidentally  dropped  It 
Lloyd's  coffee-house,  where  the  auctions  are  nsnallf 
kept.  Before  I  misseil  it,  there  were  a  cluster  of 
people  who  had  found  it,  and  were  diverting  them- 
selves with  it  at  one  end  of  the  coffee-house.  It 
had  raised  bo  much  laughter  among  them  before  I 
had  observed  what  they  were  about,  that  I  had  n« 
the  courage  to  own  it-  The  boy  of  the  coffee-houie, 
when  they  had  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his 
hand,  asking  every  body  if  they  had  dropped  a  writ- 
ten paper;  but  nobody  challenging  it,  he  was  or- 
dered by  those  merry  gentlemen  who  had  before  pe- 
rused it,  to  get  up  into  the  auction  pulpit,  and  read 
it  to  the  whole  room,  that  if  any  one  would  own  il, 
they  might.  The  boy  accordingly  mounted  the  pul- 
pit, and  with  a  very  audible  voice  read  as  follows : 

UINDTES. 

Sir  Roger de  Coverley'a  country-seat — Yes,  fori 
hate  long  speeches — Query,  if  a  good  Cbriatiao  miy 
be  a  conjurer — Childermas -day,  saltseller,  house- 
dog, screech-owl,  cricket Mr.  Thomas  Incle  of 
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tondon,  in  the  good  ship  coiled  the  Achilles.     Ya- 

ico Mgrescitque  medenilo — Ghosts- — ^The  Lady's 

library — Lion  by  trade  a  tailor— Dromedary  called 
tucephalus — Equipage  the  lady's  sumrmim  boTtum — 
!<harleB  Lillie  to  be  taken  notice  of — Short  face  a 
(elief  to  envy — Redundancies  in  the  three  piofes- 
io&s — King  Latinus  a  recruit — Jew  devouring  a  ham 
t  bacon— Westminster -abbey — Grand  Cairo — Pro- 
nastJnatJon — April  fools — Blue  boars,  red  lions, 
logs  in  armour— Enter  a  King  and  two  Fiddlers 
vbu — Admission  into  the  Ugly  club — Beauty  how 
mprovable — Families  of  true  and  false  humour — 
rhe  parrot's  school-mistress — Face  half  Pict  half 
Sritish — No  man  to  be  a  hero  of  a  tragedy  under 
ix.  foot — Club  of  sighers — Letters  from  flower-pots, 

lUtow-chairs,  tapestry- figures,  lion,  thunder The 

lell  rings  to  the  puppet-show — Old  woman  with 
I  beard  married  to  a  smock-faced  boy — My  next 
Mat  to  be  turned  up  with  blue — Fable  of  tongs 
md  gridiron — Flower  dyers — The  soldier's  prayer 

■ Thank  ye  for  nothing,  says  the  gallipot 

Pactolus  in  stockings  with  golden  clocks  to  them — 
Bamboos,  cudgels,  drum-sticks — Slip  of  my  land- 
ady's  eldest  daughter — The  black  mare  with  a  star 
B  her  forehead — The  barber's  pole — Will  Honey- 
somb's  coat-pocket — Cesar's  behaviour  and  my  own 

a  parallel  circumstances — Poem  in  patch-work ■ 

tfvlH  graiiia  esl  percmsvs  Achilles—The  female  con- 
renticler — The  ogle- master. 

I  The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole  coffee- 
boufie  very  merry ;  some  of  them  concluded  it  was 
written  by  a  madman,  and  others  by  somebody  that 
had  been  taking  notes  out  of  the  Spectator.  One 
who  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  substantial  citi- 
zen, told  us,  with  several  political  winks  and  noda, 
that  he  wished  there  was  no  noore  in  the  paper  than 
what  was  eitpressed  in  it :  that  for  his  part,  he  looked 
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upon  the  dromedary,  the  gridiron,  and  the  bwbtrlk' 
pole,  lo  signify  something  more  than  what  was  van 
ally  meant  by  thoee  words :  and  that  he  though!  lb*) 
Gonee-man  cotdd  not  do  better  than  to  carry  Aq 
paper  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  He  farlbQ 
added,  that  he  did  not  like  the  BBme  of  the  outi 
tandish  man  with  the  golden  clock  in  his  stockings 
A  young  Osford  scholar,  who  chanced  to  be  nrf 
his  uncle  at  the  coffee-house,  discovered  to  us  wT^ 
this  Pactolus  was :  and  by  that  means  turned  IT 
whole  scheme  of  this  worthy  citizen  into  ridicw-^ 
While  they  were  making  their  several  conjecRi»^ 
upon  this  innocent  paper,  1  reached  out  my  "f-^ 
the  boy  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  U> 
it  me ;  which  he  did  accordingly.  This  dre^^ 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me;  but  ^ 
having  cast  a  cursory  glance  over  it,  and  shooV^. 
I  head  twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading  of  it,  1  imsiedtf 
into  a  kind  of  match,  and  lighted  my  pipe  nith  it  li 
My  profound  silence,  togetlier  with  the  steadim  'I 
of  my  countenance,  and  the  gravity  of  my  befc»»ffli  *i 
during  this  whole  transaction,  raised  a  very  IhI  * 
laugh  on  all  sides  of  me ;  but  as  i  had  esosped  A  "< 
suspicion  of  being  the  author,  I  was  very  well  «*  ^ 
fied,  and  applying  myself  to  my  pipe  and  the  Pi*  Sf 
man,  took  no  farther  notice  of  any  thing  thel  1" 
passed  about  me.  i', 

My  readervrill  find,  that  I  have  already  made «»  '' 
of  above  half  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  pips' 
and  will  easily  suppose,  that  those  sutgectK  wbit 
are  yet  untouched  were  such  provisiona  SB  Ih  'i 
made  for  his  future  entertainments  Bat  as  I  ta  5, 
been  unluckily  prevented  by  this  accident,  I A  r* 
only  give  him  the  letters  which  related  to  the  I  i 
lasthinta.  The  firstof  them  I  shouldnothaveni  |( 
lished,  were  I  not  informed  that  there  is  many  a  III  1,. 
band  who  suffers,  very  much  in  his  private  affaifll  (j 
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I*  i  «:a.<iiscreet  zeal  of  audi  a  partner  as  is  hereafter 
f*-'tic3ned ;  to  whom  I  may  apply  the  barbarous  in- 
ME»*:i«n  quoted  by  the  BJBhop  of  Salisbury  in  his  tra- 
^  i  *  Dumnimia  pia  e^it,  facta  est  impia:'  'Through 
f  '■  *:»MJch  piety  she  became  impious.' 

"    SIR, 

^_l  am  one  of  those  unhappy  men  that  are  plagued 
^^  a.  gospel -gossip,  so  common  among  dissentetB 
■*^cially  friends).  Lectures  in  the  morning,  church- 
F^'tings  at  noon,  and  preparation- sermons  at  night, 
"^  up  so  much  of  her  time,  it  is  very  rare  she  knows 
Lt  -flre  have  for  dinner,  unless  when  the  preacher 
\y^  be  at  it.  With  him  come  a  tribe,  all  brothers 
^^  sisters  it  seems ;  while  others,  really  such,  are 
^"^JJoed  no  relations.  If  at  any  time  I  have  her 
ttpany  alone,  she  is  a  mere  sermon  pop-gun,  re- 
F&ting  and  discharging  texts,  proofs,  and  applica- 
•^s  80  perpetually,  that  however  weary  I  may  go 
•>ed,  the  noise  in  my  head  will  not  let  me  sleep  till 
^"^Brda  morning.  The  misery  ofmy  case, andgreat 
tibeiaof  such  sufferers,  plead  your  pity  and  speedy 
«f ;  otherwise  must  expect,  in  a  little  time,  to  be 
*tWed,  preached,  and  prayed  into  want,  unless  the 
'^^ioess  of  being  sooner  talked  to  death  prevent  it. 
I  am,  &c.  R.  G.' 

e  second  letter,  relating  to  the  ogling-m aster, 

H.  SPECTATOR, 
n  an  Irish  gentleman  that  have  travelled  many 
■aformyimprovement;  during  which  time  I  have 
pcomplished  myself  in  the  whole  art  of  ogling,  as 
^  18  at  present  practised  in  the  polite  nations  of  Eu- 
bpe.  Being  thui)  qualified,  1  intend,  by  the  advice 
Moy  friends,  to  set  up  for  an  oghng-master.  I 
Sch  the  church  ogle  in  the  morning,  and  the  play- 
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house  ogle  by  candle-light.     I  have  also  brongfat  I 
over  with  me  a  uew  flying  ogle  fit  for  the  rmg;  wiaA  I 
I  teach  in  the  duak  of  the  evening,  or  in  any  hoiu  rf  1 
the  day,  by  darkening  one  of  my  windows.     I  haw 
a  manuscript  by  me   called  The  Complete  Ogkr,  ! 
which  1  shall  be  ready  to  shew  you  on  any  occasion.    I 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you  will  publish  the  sub- 
stance of  this  letter  in  an  advertisement,  and  yoo 
^ery  much  oblige,  Your,  &c' 
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I«ugh,  it  jou  ate  wise. 

Mr.  Hobbs,  in  his  Discourse  of  Human  Nature, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  much  the  best  of  all 
his  works,  after  some  very  curious  observations  upon 
laughter,  concludes  thus  ;  '  The  passion  of  laughter 
is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising  from  some 
sudden  conception  of  gome  eminency  in  ourselves, 
by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly  :  for  men  laugh  at  the  fblUes  of 
themselves  past,  when  they  come  suddenly  to  re- 
membrance, except  they  bring  with  them  any  pre- 
sent dishonour.' 

According  to  this  author  therefore,  when  we  hear  I 
a  man  laugh  excessively,  instead  of  saying  he  isTeiy 
merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very  proud.  And 
indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
we  shall  meet  with  many  observations  to  confirm  lU 
in  this  opinion.  Every  one  laughs  at  somebody  that 
is  in  an  inferior  state  of  folly  to  himself.  It  was  fb^ 
merly  the  custom  for  every  great  house  in  En^Und 
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|p.>ke0p  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  petticoats,  that  the 
heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  opportunity  of  joking 
mwn  him^  and  diverting  himself  with  his  absurdities. 
K>r  the  same  reason,  idiots  are  still  in  request  in  most 
df  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  not  a  prince 
of^any  great  magnificence,  who  has  not  two  or  three 
dressed,  distinguished,  undisputed  fools  in  his  retmue, 
whom  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  always  breaking 
jAeir  jests  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  indus* 
try  and  application  than  for  wit  and  humour,  hang 
|ip  in  several  of  their  streets  what  they  call  the  sign 
oi  vthe  Gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  idiot  dressed  in 
Htcap  and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  most  immoderate 
manner.     This  is  a  standing  jest  at  Amsterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with  some  person 
or  oth^r  that  is  below  him  in  point  dT  understanding, 
wd  tnumphs  in  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  whilst 
|i0:lias  such  objects  of  derision  before  his  eyes.  Mr. 
Dennis  has  very  well  expressed  this  in  a  couple  of 
humorous  lines,  which  are  part  of  a  translation  of  a 
iatire  in  Monsieur  Boileau : 

Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another. 
And  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother. 

Mr.  Hobbs's  reflection  gives  us  the  reason  why  the 
insignificant  people  above-mentioned  are  stirrers  up 
of  laughter  among  men  of  a  gross  taste  i  but  as  tl^ 
indre  understanding  part  of  mankind  do.  not  find 
their  risibility  affected  by  such  ordinary  objects,  it 
S^ay  be  worth  the  while  to  examine  into  the  several 
provocatives  of  laughter,  in  men  of  superior  sense 
mid  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a 
tet  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the  common  people  of  all 
countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love  so  well,  ^  that 
tliey  could  eat  them,'  according  to  the  old  proverb : 
i  mean  those  circumforaneous  wits  whom  every  na« 
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tion  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat  which  it 
loves  best ;  in  Holland  they  are  termed  Pickled  Her- 
rings ;  in  France,  Jean  Pottages  j  in  Italy,  Mbcud- 
nies;  and  in  Great  Britain,  Jack  Puddings.  These 
merry  wags,  from  whatsoever  food  they  receive  their 
titles,  that  they  may  make  their  audiences  laugh,  al- 
ways appear  in  a  fool's  coat,  and  commit  such  blun- 
ders and  mistakes  in  every  step  they  take,  and  everf 
word  they  utter,  as  those  who  hstea  to  them  would 
be  ashamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  understanding,  undei 
the  disguise  of  laughter,  is  no  where  more  viiuble 
than  in  that  custom  which  prevails  every  where  among 
us  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  month,  when  tywj 
body  takes  it  into  his  head  to  make  as  many  foolsu 
he  can.  In  proportion  as  there  are  more  follies  dis- 
covered, so  there  is  more  laughter  raised  onthisdij 
than  on  any  other  in  the  whole  year.  A  neighbour 
of  mine,  who  is  a  haberdasher  by  trade,  and  aveij 
shallow  conceited  fellow,  makes  his  boast  that  tat 
these  ten  yeara  successively  he  has  not  made  leas 
than  a  hundred  April  fools.  My  landlady  had  i 
falling  out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  for  send- 
ing every  one  of  her  children  upon  some  sleeveleu 
errand,  as  she  terms  it.  Her  eldest  son  went  to  buj 
a  halfpenny-worth  of  inkle  at  a  shoemaker's;  the 
eldest  daughter  was  dispatched  half  a  mile  to  see  a 
monster ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  family  of  imiocent 
children  made  April  fools.  Nay,  my  landlady  het- 
self  did  not  escape  him.  This  empty  fellow  has 
laughed  upon  these  conceits  ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough,  when  confined  to 
one  day  in  a  twelvemonth;  but  there  is  an  ingenious 
tribe  of  men  sprung  up  of  late  years,  who  are  for 
making  April  fools  every  day  in  the  year.  These 
gentlemen  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Biters:  a  race  of  men  that  are  perpetually  em- 
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ployed  in  laughing  at  those  mistakes  which  are  of 
their  own  production. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more  re- 
fined than  another,  he  chooses  his  fool  out  of  a  lower 
or  higher  class  of  mankind,  or  to  speak  in  a  more 
philosophical  language,  that  secret  elation  or  pride  of 
heart,  which  is  generally  called  laughter,  arises  in 
him,  from  bis  comparing  himself  with  an  object  be- 
low him,  whether  it  so  happens  that  it  be  a  natural 
or  an  artificial  fool.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible,  that 
iha  persons  we  laugh  at  may  in  the  main  of  their 
characters  be  much  wiser  men  than  ourselves  ;  but  if 
they  would  have  ua  laugh  at  them,  tliey  must  fall  short 
of  US  in  those  respects  which  stir  up  this  passion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted  in  my 
speculations,  if  I  shew,  that  when  a  man  of  wit  makes 
UB  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  some  oddness  or  infir- 
roity  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  representation 
which  he  makes  of  others  ;  and  that  when  we  laugh 
at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate  thing,  it  is  at 
some  action  or  incident  that  bears  a  remote  analogy 
to  any  blunder  or  absurdity  in  reasonable  creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life :  I  shall  pass  by 
the  consideration  of  those  state  coxcombs  that  are 
able  to  shake  a  whole  audience,  and  take  notice  of  a 
particular  sort  of  men  who  are  such  provokers  of 
mirth  in  conversation,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  club 
or  merry  meeting  to  subsist  without  them;  I  mean 
those  honest  gendemen  that  are  always  exposed  to 
the  wit  and  raillery  of  their  well-wishers  and  compa- 
nions; that  are  pelted  by  men,  women,  and  children, 
friends  and  foes,  and  in  a  word,  stand  as  butts  in 
conversation,  for  every  one  to  shoot  at  that  pleases. 
I  know  several  of  these  butts  who  are  men  of  wit 
and  sense,  though  by  some  odd  turn  of  humour, 
some  unlucky  caslin  their  person  or  behaviour,  they 
have  always  the  misfortune  to  make  the  company  ' 
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merry.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  is  not  qualified  fbi 
a  butt,  who  has  not  a  g-ood  deal  of  wit  and  vivadQ, 
even  in  the  ridiculous  side  of  his  character.  A  stu- 
pid butt  is  only  fit  for  ihe  converBatlon  of  ordinary 
people  :  men  of  wit  reqnire  one  that  will  gi»e  them 
play,  and  bestir  himself  in  the  absurd  part  of  Mi 
behaviour.  A  butt  with  these  accomplishments  £%■ 
quently  gets  the  laugh  of  his  side,  and  turns  the  ri- 
dicule upon  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir  John  FidsUf 
was  a  hero  of  this  species,  and  gives  a  good  desettp- 
tion  of  himself  in  his  capacity  of  a  butt,  after  t£> 
following  manner :  '  Men  of  all  sorts,'  says  (hat 
merry  knight,  '  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  tin 
brainof  manisnot  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  Icndi 
to  laughter  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  no  me. 
I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cauw^ 
wit  is  in  other  men.' — C. 
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Through  vsrious  shapes  he  often  fiods  acceas. 

Mr  correspondents  take  it  ill  if  I  do  not,  from  time 
to  time,  let  them  know  I  have  received  their  letter; > 
The  most  effectual  way  will  be  to  publish  some  of 
them  that  are  upon  important  subjects  ;  which  I  shall 
introduce  with  a  letter  of  ray  own  that  I  writ  afort- 
night  ago  to  a  fraternity  who  thought  fit  to  n^ 
me  an  honorary  member. 


;    '  To  the  Prmdent  and  Fdloies  oftkt  Ugly  Club. 
'MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  DEFORMITIES, 

'  I  have  received  the  notification  of  the  honour 
yoQ  have  done  mc,  in  admitting  me  into  your  so- 
iciety.  I  acknowledge  my  want  of  merit,  and  for 
ftthttt  reason  shall  endeavour  at  all  times  to  make  up 
any  own  failures,  by  introducing  and  recommending 
po  the  ciub  peraons  of  more  undoubted  qualifications 
hhan  I  can  pretend  to.  1  shall  nest  week  come  down 
(in  the  stage-coach,  in  order  to  take  my  se^t  at  the 
Qboard ;  and  shall  bring  with  me  a  candidate  of  each 
'Mex.  The  persons  I  shall  present  to  you,  are  an  old 
Hbeau  and  a  modern  Pict.  If  they  are  not  so  emi- 
nBeatly  gifted  by  nature  as  our  assembly  expects,  give 
One  leave  to  say  their  acquired  ugliness  is  greater 
%ian  any  that  has  ever  appeared  before  you.  The 
lieau  has  varied  his  dress  every  day  of  hia  life  for 
these  thirty  years  past,  and  still  added  to  the  de- 
formity he  was  born  with.  The  Pict  has  still  greater 
merit  towards  us,  and  has,  ever  since  she  came  to 
'years  of  discretion,  deserted  the  handsome  party, 
and  taken  all  possible  pains  to  acquire  the  face  in 
which  I  shall  present  her  to  your  consideration  and 
favour.  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

The  Spectator. 

'  P.  S.  I  desire  to  kiiow  whether  you  admit  people 
'of  quality.' 

I  'MR.  SPECTATOR,  April  17. 

'-  '  To  shew  you  there  are  among  us  of  the  vain  weak 
■JSex,  some  that  have  honesty  and  fortitude  enough 
!to  dare  to  be  ugly,  and  willing  to  be  thought  so,  I 
'fipply  myself  to  you,  to  beg  your  interest  and  re- 
hMmmendation  to  the  ugly  club.  If  my  own  word 
IVill  not  be  Uken  (though  in  thia  case  a  woman's 


may),  1  can  bring  credible  witnesses  of  my  qualifi- 
cations for  their  company,  whether  they  insist  upon 
hair,  forehead,  eyes,  cheeks,  or  chin  ;  to  which  I 
must  add,  that  I'find  it  easier  to  lean  to  my  left 
side,  than  to  my  right.  I  hope  I  am  in  all  respeetn 
agreeable ;  and  for  humour  and  mirth,  I  will  keep 
up  to  the  preaident  himself.  All  the  favour  1  will 
pretend  to  is,  that  as  I  am  the  first  woman  who  hu 
appeared  desirous  of  good  company  and  agreeohla 
conversation,  I  may  take  and  keep  Uie  upper  end «( 
the  table.  And  indeed  I  think  they  want  a  carrer, 
which  1  can  be,  after  as  ugly  a  manner  as  they  could 


wish.  I  desire  your  thoughts  of  my  claim  as  s 
as  you  can.  Add  to  my  features  the  length  of  wj 
face,  which  is  full  half-yard ;  though  I  never  kiev 
the  reason  of  it  till  you  gave  one  for  the  shoitneH 
of  yours.  If  1  knew  a  name  ugly  enough  to  beloog 
to  the  above  described  face,  1  wiudd  feign  one :  bot, 
to  my  unspeakable  misfortune,  my  name  is  theoni; 
disagreeable  prettiness  about  me ;  so  prythee  make 
one  for  me  that  signifies  all  the  deformity  in  the 
world.  You  nuderstand  Latin,  but  be  sure  bring  it 
in  with  my  being,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart. 

Your  most  frightful  admirer  and  servant, 

Hecatiss&i' 

•  MR.  SPECTATOE, 
'  I  read  your  discourse  upon  afTectation,  and  from 
the  remarks  made  in  it,  examined  my  own  heart  TO 
strictly,  that  I  thought  I  had  found  out  hs  most 
secret  avenues,  with  a  resolution  to  be  aware  of  them 
for  the  future.  But,  alas  !  to  my  sorrow  I  now  un- 
dei-stand  that  I  have  several  follies  which  I  do  net 
know  the  root  of.  1  am  an  old  fellow,  and  extxemely 
troubled  with  the  gout;  but  having  always  a  Btroi^ 
vanity  towards  being  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  women, 
I  never  have  a  moment's  ease,  hut  I  am  mounted  in 
high-heeled  shoes,  with  a  glazed  wax-leather  insl^p^ 
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'Two  days  after  a  severe  fit,  1  was  invited  to  a  friend'a 
IliOiiBe  in  the  city,  where  1  believed  I  should  see 
Ladies;  and  with  my  usual  complusance,  crippled 
jtayself  to  wait  upon  them.  A  very  sumptuous  table, 
I  agreeable  company,  and  kind  reception,  were  but  bo 
,inaDy  import  mate  additions  to  the  torment  I  vas  in, 
',  A  gentleman  of  the  family  observed  my  conditioni; 
'sod  soon  after  the  queen's  health,  he  in  the  presence 
6f  the  whole  company,  with  his  own  hands,  degraded 
me  into  an  old  pair  of  his  own  shoes.  This  opera- 
tion before  fine  ladies,  to  me  (who  am  by  nature  ft 
coxcomb)  was  suffered  with  the  same  reluctance  as 
diey  admit  the  help  of  men  in  their  greatest  extre- 
mity- The  return,  of  ease  made  me  forgive  the  rough 
oblation  laid  on  me,  which  at  that  time  relieved 
tnybody  from  a  distemper,  and  will  ray  mind  for  ever 
fiom  a  folly.  For  the  charity  received,  I  return  my 
^■"1™  this  way.  Your  most  humble  servant.* 

•  SIR,  Epping,  April  18. 

'  We  have  your  papers  here  the  morning  they 
come  out,  and  we  have  been  very  well  entertained 
irith  your  last,  upon  the  false  ornaments  of  persona 
who  represent  heroes  in  a  tragedy.  What  made 
Vour  speculation  come  very  seasonably  among  us  is, 
that  we  have  now  at  this  place  a  company  of  strol- 
'lers,  who  are  fer  from  offending  in  the  impertineut 
Bplendour_of  the  drama.  They  are  so  far  from  falling 
into  these"  false  gallantries,  that  the  stage  is  here  in 
iU  original  situation  of  a  cart.  Alexander  the  Groat 
■was  acted  by  a  fellow  in  a  paper  cravaL  The  next 
day,the  Karl  of  Essex  seemed  to  havo  no  distress 
itiit  his  poverty;  and  my  Lord  Foppington  the  same 
stoming  wanted  any  better  means  to  shew  himself  a 
fop,  than  by  wearing  stockings  of  different  colours. 
Id  a.  word,  though  they  have  had  a  full  barn  for  many 
days  together,  our  itinerants  are  so  wretchedly  poor, 
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lliat  wilhout  you  can  prevail  to  send  us  the  fliniitan 

I'ou  forbid  at  the  playhouse,  the  heroes  appear  (^ 
ike  sturdy  beggars,  and  the  herotneB  gipsies.  Wt 
liave  liad  but  one  part  which  was  perforaicd  mi 
dtesscd  with  propriety,  and  that  was  Justice  Clod- 

Sale,  Thia  was  bo  well  done,  that  it  ©fended  Mt. 
ustice  Overdo,  who,  in  the  midst  of  uur  whole  au- 
dience, was  (like  Quixote  in  the  puppet-show) » 
highly  provoked,  that  he  told  them,  tf  they  muM 
move  compassion,  it  should  be  in  their  own  perwoi, 
and  not  In  the  characters  of  distressed  princes  and 
potentates.  He  told  them,  if  they  were  so  good  d 
finding  tlie  way  to  people's  hearts,  they  should  do 
it  at  the  end  of  bridges  or  church -porches,  ia  tbeir 
proper  vocation  of  beggars.  This,  the  justice  aj*, 
they  mustcxpect,  since  Ihey  could  not  beconteDted 
to  act  heathen  warriors,  and  such  fellows  as  Ala- 
uder,  but  must  presume  to  make  a  mockery  of  ooe 
if  the  quorum.  Your  servant.' 
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s  very  natural  for  a  man  who  is  not  lumed  fo( 
lirthful  meetings  of  men,  or  assemblies  of  the  fair 
»x,  to  delight  in  that  sort  of  conversation  which  n 
find  in  coffee-houses.  Here  a  man  of  my  temper  i» 
in  his  element ;  for  if  he  cannot  talk,  he  can  stilt  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  company,  as  well  as  pleased 
in  himself,  in  being  only  a  hearer.  It  is  a  t  "^ 
«nown  but  to  few,  yet  of  no  small  use  in  the  cdi 
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of  life,  that  when  you  fall  into  a  man's  conversation, 
8ie  first  thing  you  should  consider  is,  whether  he 
hiBm  a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that  you 
iiiould  hear  him.  The  latter  is  the  more  general 
desire,  and  I  know  very  able  flatterers  that  never 
meak  a  word  in  praise  of  the  persons  from  whom 
tney  obtain  daily  favours,  but  still  practise  a  skilful 
llttention  to  whatever  is  uttered  by  diose  with  whom 
Aey  converse.  We  are  very  curious  to  observe  the  be- 
liaviour  of  great  men  and  their  clients ;  but  the  same 
jmssions  and  interests  move  men  in  lower  spheres  ; 
mid  I  (that  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  make  ob" 
•iervations)  see  in  every  parish,  street,  lane,  and 
alley,  of  this  populous  city,  a  little  potentate  that  has 
llis  court  and  his  flatterers,  who  lay  snares  for  his 
jiffection  and  favour,  by  the  same  arts  that  are  prac- 
tised upon  men  in  higher  stations. 

In  the  place  I  most  usually  frequent,  men  differ 
rather  in  the  time  of  day  in  which  they  make  a 
figure,  than  in  any  real  greatness  above  one  another. 
1,  who  am  at  the  coffee-house  at  six  in  the  morning, 
Jmow  that  my  friend  Beaver,  the  haberdasher,  has 
a  levee  of  more  undissembled  friends  and  admirers, 
.than  most  of  the  courtiers  or  generals  of  Great 
Britain.  Every  man  about  him  has,  perhaps,  a 
newspaper  in  his  hand ;  but  none  can  pretend  to 

fuess  what  step  will  be  taken  in  any  one  court  of 
Surope,  till  Mr.  Beaver  has  thrown  down  his  pipe, 
and  declares  what  measures  the  alUes  must  enter 
into  upon  this  new  posture  of  affairs.  Our  coffee- 
liouse  is  near  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  Beaver 
lias  the  audience  and  admiration  of  his  neighbours 
from  six  till  within  a  quarter  of  eight,  at  which  time 
he  is  interrupted  by  the  students  of  the  house;  some 
of  whom  are  ready  dressed  for  Westminster  at  eight 
in  a  morning,  with  faces  as  busy  as  if  they  were  re- 
tained in  every  cause  there ;  and  others  come  in  their 

VI.  Y 
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night-gowns  to  saunter  away  their  lime,  aa  if  thej 
never  designed  to  go  thither.  I  do  not  know  tbatl 
meet  in  any  of  my  walks,  objects  wliich  move  balb 
my  spleen  and  laughter  so  effectually,  as  those  yonoi 
fellows  at  llie  Grecian,  Squire's,  Searle's,  and  aS 
olher  coffee-houses  adjacent  to  the  law,  who  rise 
early  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  publish  their  laa- 
uess.  One  would  think  these  young  virtucwos  t»ke 
a  gay  cap  and  slippers,  with  a  scarf  and  party-co- 
loured gown,  to  be  ensigns  of  dignity  ;  for  llw  vain 
things  approach  each  other  with  an  air,  whichsiiew 
they  regard  one  another  for  their  vestments.  I  haw 
observed  that  the  superiority  among  these  proceedl 
from  an  opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion.  The  geo- 
tleman  Id  the  strawberry  sash,  who  presides  so  much 
over  the  rest,  has,  it  seems,  subscribed  to  every  (^len 
this  laat  winter,  and  is  supposed  to  receive  lavouc! 
from  one  of  the  actresses. 

When  the  day  grows  too  busy  for  these  gentiemeii 
to  enjoy  any  longer  the  pleasures  of  their  dishabille 
with  any  manner  of  confidence,  they  give  place  to 
men  who  have  business  or  good  sense  in  their  fittM 
and  come  to  the  coffee-house  either  to  transact  af- 
fairs, or  eqjoy  conversation.  The  persons  to  i 
behaviour  and  discourse  1  have  most  regard,  ait 
such  as  are  between  these  two  sorts  of  men ;  such  if 
have  not  spirits  too  active  to  be  happy  and  well 
pleased  in  a  private  condidon,  nor  complexions  ton 
warm  to  make  them  neglect  the  duties  and  reUtiosi 
of  life.  Of  these  sort  of  men  consist  the  worthier 
part  of  mankind;  of  these  are  all  good  fathers,  p- 
nerous  brothers,  sincere  friends,  and  faithful  sw 
jects.  Their  entertainments  are  derived  rather  froB 
reason  than  imagination ;  which  is  the  canae  flut 
there  is  no  impatience  or  instability  in  theii  spudi 
or  action.  You  see  ia  their  countenances  th^  m 
St  home,  and  in  quiet  possession  of  the  present ' 
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ant  as  it  passes,  vithout  desiriag'  to  quicken  it  by 
ratifying  any  passion,  or  prosecuting  any  new  de- 
gn.  These  are  the  men  formed  for  society,  and 
lose  little  communitiea  which  we  express  by  the 
Old  neighbourhood. 

The  coffee-house  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  all 
bat  live  near  it,  who  are  thus  turned  to  relish  calm 
id  ordinary  life.  Eubulus  presides  over  the  middle 
>urs  of  the  day,  when  this  assembly  of  men  meet 
ig^ther.  He  enjoys  a  great  fortune  handsomely, 
ithout  launching  into  expense  ;  and  eserta  many 
loble  and  useful  qualities,  without  appearing  in  any 
mblic  employment.  His  wisdom  and  knowledge  are 
terriceable  to  all  that  think  fit  to  make  use  of  them; 
md  he  does  tlie  ofHce  of  a  counsel,  a  judge,  an 
sxecutor,  and  a  friend,  to  all  his  acquaintance,  not 
inly  without  the  profits  which  attend  such  offices, 
)ut  also  without  the  deference  and  homage  which 
ire  usually  paid  to  them.  The  giving  of  thanks  is 
Jispleasing  to  him.  The  greatest  gratitude  you  can 
ihew  him,  is  to  let  him  see  that  you  are  a  better 
nan  for  his  services;  and  that  you  are  as  ready  to 
tbiige  others,  as  he  is  to  oblige  you. 

In  the  private  exigencies  of  his  friends,  he  lends 
kt  legal  value  considerable  sums  which  he  might 
highly  increase  by  rolling  in  the  public  stocks.  He 
Soes  not  consider  in  whose  hands  his  money  will 
improve  most,  but  where  it  will  do  most  good. 

EuhuluB  has  so  great  an  authority  in  his  little  di- 
kma)  audience,  that  when  he  shakes  his  head  at  any 
pdece  of  public  news,  they  all  of  them  appear  deject- 
ed ;  and  on  the  contrary,  go  home  to  their  dinners 
WitJi  a  good  stomach  and  cheerful  aspect  when  Eu- 
bulus  seems  to  intimate  that  things  go  well.  Nay, 
Aeir  veneration  towards  him  is  so  great,  that  when 
they  are  in  other  company  they  apeak  and  act  after 
him ;  are  wise  in  his  sentences,  and  are  no  sooner  sat 
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down  at  Uieir  own  tables,  but  they  hope  or  feai',  xt- 
joice  or  despond,  aa  they  saw  him  do  at  the  cofet- 
house.  In  a  word,  every  man  is  EubuluB  as  soon 
as  his  back  is  turned. 

Having  here  given  an  account  of  the  several  teigni 
that  succeed  each  other  from  day-break  till  dinner- 
time, I  shall  meution  the  mooarchB  of  the  afternnm 
on  aoother  occasion,  and  shut  up  the  whole  seriej 
of  them  in  the  history  of  Tom  the  Tyrant' ;  who, 
as  (he  first  minister  of  the  cofiee-house,  takes  ibe 
government  upon  him  between  the  hours  of  elexen 
and  twelve  at  night,  and  gives  his  orders  in  lis 
most  arbitrary  manner  to  the  servants  below  him,  »i 
to  the  disposition  of  liquors,  coal,  and  cinders.— R. 


N°50.     FRIDAY,  APRIL  27,  1711. 

NunquniQ  aliudnaluni,  ftliud  sapientia  dUil. — Juv.  Sat  lU.  Jtl- 
Good  taste  and  nuture  alwaja  apeak  Ibe  aame. 

Wheit  the  four  Indian  kings  were  in  this  country 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  1  often  mixed  with  tM 
rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day  togetiier, 
being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  si^t  of  eveij 
thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  I  have,  since  tlieii 
departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make  many  in- 
quiries of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer,  relating  lo 
their  manners  and  conversation,  as  also  concerning 
the  remarks  which  they  made  in  this  country :  for 
next  to  the  forming  a  right  notion  of  such  strang«r«, 
I  should  be  desirous  of  learning  what  ideas  they 
have  conceived  of  us. 


Tfaomni. 


K,  frcqu.'iiily  iikkiisniFd  Sir 
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The  upholsterer  findiag  my  friend  very  inquisitiTe 
ftbout  these  hia  lodgers,  broup;ht  him  some  time 
since  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  assured  him 
were  written  by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Rash  Tow, 
and,  as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by  some  mistake. 
These  papers  are  now  translated,  and  contain  abun- 
dance of  very  odd  observations,  which  I  find  this  lit- 
tle fraternity  of  kings  made  duTtng  their  stay  in  the 
isle  of  Great  Britain.  1  shall  present  my  reader  with 
a  short  specimen  of  them  in  this  paper,  and  may 
perhaps  communicate  more  to  him  hereafter.  In 
the  article  of  London  are  the  following  words,  wluch 
without  doubt  are  meant  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul : 
'  On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  town  there  stands 
a  huge  house,  big  enough  to  contain  the  whole  na- 
tion of  which  I  am  king.  Our  good  brother  E  Tow 
O  Koam,  king  of  the  Rirers,  is  of  opinion  it  was 
Blade  by  the  lianda  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it  is 
consecrated.  The  kings  of  Granajah  and  of  the  Six 
Kations  believe  that  it  waa  created  with  the  earth, 
and  produced  on  the  same  day  with  the  sun  and 
moon.  But  for  my  own  part,  by  the  best  information 
that  I  could  get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  this  prodigious  pile  was  fashioned  into  the 
shape  it  now  bears  by  several  tools  and  instruments, 
of  which  they  have  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  probably  at  first  a  huge  mishapen  rock 
that  grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  natives 
of  the  country  (after  having  cut  into  a  kind  of  regu- 
lar figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with  incredible  pain 
and  industry,  till  they  had  wrought  it  into  those 
beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into  which  it  is  divided 
at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this  rock  was  thus  curiously 
scooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious  number  of  hands 
must  have  been  employed  in  chipping  the  outside 
of  it,  which  is  now  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  peb- 
" '  I ;  and  is  in  several  places  hewn  out  into  pillars 
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instead  of  that,  they  conveyed  ue  into  a  huge  toora 
lighted  up  with  abundance  of  candles,  where  tte 
lazy  people  sat  still  above  three  bonrs  to  see  several 
feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by  others,  who  it  seeM 
Were  paid  for  it. 

'  As  for  the  women  of  the  countFy,  not  bein^  able 
to  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our  rematb 
upon  them  at  a  distance.    The;  let  the  hair  of  iheii 
heads  grow  to  a  great  length  ;  but  as  the  menmakt 
a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  nwe  of 
^eir  owu,  the  women,  who  they  say  have  veryfiiK 
heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot,  and  cover  it  frm 
being  sees.    The  women  look  like  angels,  andwonU 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  were  it  not  for  litt!« 
black  spots  that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their  fac«, 
and  sometimes  rise  in  very  odd  figures.     I  have  ob- 
served that  those  little  blemishes  wear  off  very  BOWl 
but  when  they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  thej 
are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that 
1  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  forehead  in  the  afW* 
noon,  which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning.' 
t      The  author  then  proceeds  to  shew  the  absmditf 
I  Af  breeches  and  petticoats,  with  many  other  ciniovt 
E' observations  which  I  shall  reserve  for  another  occs* 
r  i^n.    I  cannot  however  conclude  this  paperwititont 
r  taking  notice,  that  amidst  these  wild  remarics  tboe 
I  Kow  and  then  appears  something  very  reaaoniUs- 
I  J  cannot  hkewiso  forbear  observing,  that  we  are  aD 

Silly  in  some  measure  of  the  same  narrow  way  of 
inking  which  we  meet  with  in  this  abstract  of  ikt 
■  Indian  journal,  when  we  fancy  the  customs,  ixtnei, 
and  manners  of  other  countries  are  ridicttlom  m 
extravagant,  if  they  do  not  resemble  those  of  (« 
own. — C. 


N-Sl.     SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1711. 


Torquet  ab  ubscenisjani  i 

HoR.  lEp.ii.  l??,,!! 
>  He  trom  tlie  InsCe  obscene  reclaims  our  youtfa. — Pofe.  .<>-4i 
'       ■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

My  fortune,  quality,  and  person,  are  such  as  ren- 
sr  me  as  conspicuouB  as  any  young  woman  in  town. 
is  in  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  vanities,  but  I 
iVe,  from  a  very  careful  education,  contracted  a 
^at  aversion  to  the  forward  air  and  fashion  which 

Bractiaed  in  all  public  places  and  assemblies.  T 
ibate  this  very  much  to  the  style  and  manner  of 
tr  plays.  I  was  last  night  at  the  Funeral,  where  a 
^deut  lover  in  the  play,  speakiDg  of  bis  mistress, 
ies  out—"  Oh  that  Harriot !  to  fold  these  arms 
iout  the  waist  of  that  beauteous,  struggling,  and  at 
Bt  yielding  fair !"  Such  an  image  as  this  ought  by 
»  means  to  be  presented  to  a  chaste  and  regular 
idience.  lespectyour  opinion  of  this  sentence, 
id  recommend  to  your  consideration,  as  a  Specta- 
t,  the  conduct  of  the  stage  at  present  with  relation 
chaaUty  and  modesty.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  constant  reader  and  well-wisher.' 
• 

The  complaint  of  this  young  lady  is  so  just,  that 
ke  oSence  is  gross  enough  to  have  displeased  per- 
ms who  cannot  pretend  to  that  delicacy  and  mo- 
»ty,  of  which  she  is  mistress.  But  there  is  a  great 
nl  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  an  author.  If  the  audi- 
Bce  would  but  consider  the  diiSculty  of  keeping  up 
(uprightly  dialogue  for  five  acts  togeUier,  they  would 
Bow  a  writer,  when  he  wants  wit,  and  cannot  please 
by  otherwise,  to  help  it  out  with  a  little  amuttiness. 
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I  will  answer  for  the  poets,  that  no  oiie  ever  nil 
bawdry,  for  any  other  reason  but  dearth  of  mvendo. 
When  the  author  cannot  strike  out  of  himself  aoy 
more  of  that  which  he  has  soperior  to  those  lAa 
make  up  the  bulk  of  his  audience,  his  natural  re- 
course is  to  that  which  he  has  in  common  nid  In 
them;  and  a  description  which  gratifies  a  sentuil  1^ 
appetite  will  please,  when  the  author  has  nothing  I* 
about  him  to  delight  a  refined  imagination.     Itiito  |i! 
such  a  poverty  we  must  Impute  this  and  all  ollei   ,' 
sentences  in  plays,  which  are  of  this  kind,  and  vhid  |  '■■ 
are  commonly  termed  luscious  expressions*. 

This  expedient  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  int 
has  been  used  move  or  less  by  most  of  the  anthtm 
who  have  succeeded  on  the  stage  ;  though  1  know 
but  one  who  has  professedly  writ  a  play  upon  to 
basis  of  the  desire  of  multiplying  our  species,  uJ 
that  is  the  polite  Sir  George  Etheridge  ;  if  t  undo- 
stand  what  the  lady  would  be  at,  in  the  play  calkil 
Shf  Tl'ould  if  She  Could.  Other  poets  have  hm 
and  there  given  an  intimation  that  there  is  this  de- 
sign, under  all  the  disguises  and  afiectations  whidi 
a  lady  may  put  on  ;  but  no  author,  except  this,  hu 
made  sure  work  of  it,  and  put  the  imaginationE  a{ 
the  audience  upon  this  one  purpose  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  comedy.  It  has  aJvs^ 
fared  accordingly;  for  whether  it  be  that  all  i<bo 
go  to  lliis  piece  would  if  they  could,  or  that  the  in- 
nocents go  to  it,  to  guess  only  what  she  would  ifAe 
could,  the  play  has  always  been  well  received. 
It  lifts  a  heavy  empty  sentence,  when  there  '» 

'  Be  it  laid  here,  to  the  honour  of  the  ttuthot  of  this  p»p". 
Ihal  be  practitcd  the  Icsiani  which  he  isught,  and  did  nol  rejMI 
good  advice  fiom  irhnt  qoarler  loevei  it  came.  He  patdiw 
this  Itdy't  letter,  and  approved  her  indignaCioD.  He  aubnultH 
Id  her  ccniure,  condemned  himself  publicJj,  and  cortaoted  A* 
obnoniaui  paassge  of  his  play,  in  a  new  editioo  whicli  WM  f^ 
liihcd  ID  1718. 
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Ided  to  it  a  lascivious  gestui'e  of  body  ;  and  when 
>je  too  low  to  be  raised  evea  by  that,  a  flat  mean- 
g  IB  enlivened  by  oiEtking  it  a  double  one.  Writers 
ho  want  genius,  never  fail  of  keeping  this  secret 
,  raserve,  to  create  a  laugh  or  raise  a  clap.  I,  ivho 
now  nothing  of  women  but  from  seeing  plays,  can 
ve  great  guesses  at  the  whole  structure  of  the  fair 
ix,  by  being  innocently  placed  in  the  pit,  and  in- 
llted  by  the  petticoats  of  their  dancers  ;  the  adv&n- 
iges  of  whose  pretty  persons  are  a  great  help  to  ^ 
wi  play.  When  a  poet  flags  in  writing  lusciously, 
pretty  girl  can  move  lasciviously,  and  have  the 
Kiae  ^ood  consequence  for  the  autlior.  Dull  poets 
I  this  case  use  their  audiences,  as  dull  parasites  do 
keir  patrons  ;  when  they  cannot  longer  divert  them 
ixh  their  wit  oi'  humour,  they  bait  their  eard  with 
RBiething  which  is  agreeable  to  their  temper,  though 
riow  their  understanding.  Apicius  cannot  resist 
ung  pleased,  if  you  give  him  an  account  of  a  deli- 
ionsmeal;  or  Clodius,  if  you  describe  a  wanton 
lesuty;  though,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  do  not 
wake  those  inclinations  in  them,  no  men  are  better 
idges  of  what  is  just  and  delicate  in  conversation. 
kit,  as  I  have  beibre  observed,  it  is  easier  to  talk  to 
le  man  than  to  the  man  of  sense. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  writers  of  least  learning 
re  best  skilled  in  the  luscious  way.  The  poetesses 
if  tie  age  have  done  wonders  in  tliia  kind ;  and  we 
ire  obliged  to  the  lady  who  writ  Ibrahim*,  for  intro- 
tucing  a  preparatory  scene  to  the  very  action,  when 
be  emperor  throws  his  handkerchief  as  a  signal  for 
OB  mistress  to  follow  him  into  the  most  retired  part 
If  "the  seraglio.  It  must  be  confessed  his  Turkish 
taiajesty  went  off  with  a  good  air,  but  raethought  we 
maide  but  a  sad  figure  who  waited  without.  This 
tDgenious  gentlewoman,  in  this  piece  of  bawdry,  re- 
•  Mn.  Mary  Fii. 
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1(1  upou  an  author  of  the  sftme  sex*,  who 
^er,  makes  a  country  'squire  strip  to  his  Holland 
iwers.  For  Blunt  is  disappointed,  and  the  erape- 
is  uoderstood  to  go  onto  the  utmost.  Theptra- 
itry  of  stiipping  almost  naked  has  been  since 
.practised  (where  indeed  it  should  have  been  begun) 
■ytvt^  succtssfuUy  at  Bartholomew  fair+. 
■  It  is  not  to  be  here  omitted,  that  in  one  of  (Iw 
above-mentioned  female  compositions,  the  Raver  ii 
veiy  frequently  sent  on  the  same  errand ;  as  I  tike 
it,  above  once  every  act.  This  is  not  wholly  udiu- 
tural ;  for,  iLey  say,  the  men  authors  draw  theo- 
aelves  in  their  chief  characters,  and  the  women  wii- 
ters  may  be  allowed  the  same  hberty.  Thiis,as  lb« 
gives  his  hero  a  great  fortune,  the  femab 
gives  her  heroine  a  good  gallant  at  the  end  of  ik 
play.  But,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  play  one  on 
^  to,  but  tl.e  hero  or  fine  gentleman  of  it  stmtt 
off  upon  the  same  account,  and  leaves  us  to  cooaJ' 
der  what  good  office  he  has  put  us  to,  or  to  em^ 
jaurselves  as  we  please.  To  be  plain,  a  man  «bD 
'frequents  plays  would  have  a  very  respectful  nMim 
9f  himself,  were  he  to  recollect  how  often  he  \ai 
tieen  used  as  a  pimp  to  ravishing  tyrants,  or  buo- 
cessful  Takes.  When  the  actors  make  their  eiitoB 
this  good  occasion,  the  ladies  are  sure  to  have  in 
examining  glance  from  the  pit,  to  see  how  they  re- 
lish what  passes ;  and  a  few  lewd  fools  are  wry 
ready  to  employ  their  talents  upon  the  ctnnposaie 
or  freedom  of  their  looks.  Such  incidents  as  theU 
nuke  some  ladies  wholly  absent  themselves  (toib 
the  playhouse ;  and  others  never  miss  the  first  d»j 
af  a  playj,  lest  it  should  prove  too  luscious  to  ad- 
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lit  tlieir  goiag  with  any  countenance  to  it  ou  the 
l^ond. 

I  If  men  of  wit,  who  think  fit  to  write  for  the  stage, 
instead  of  this  pitiful  waj  of  giving  delight,  would 
turn  their  thoughts  upon  raiaing  it  from  such  good 
satural  impulses  as  are  in  the  audience,  but  are 
phoked  up  by  vice  and  lujtury,  they  would  not  only 

E lease,  but  befriend  us  at  the  same  time.  If  a  man 
ad  a  mind  to  be  new  in  his  way  of  writing,  might 
lot  he  who  is  now  represented  as  a  fine  gentleman, 
plough  he  betrays  the  honour  and  bed  of  his  neigh- 
sour  and  friend,  and  lies  with  half  the  women  in  the 
ilay,  and  is  at  last  rewarded  with  her  of  the  best 
diaracter  in  it ;  !  say,  upon  giving  the  comedy  an- 
ither  cast,  might  not  such  a  one  divert  the  audience 
[aite  as  well,  if  at  the  catastrophe  he  were  found 
rat  for  a  traitor,  and  met  with  contempt  accord- 
igly  1  There  is  seldom  a  person  demoted  to  above 
ae  darling  vice  at  a  time,  bo  that  there  is  room 
aough  to  catch  at  men's  hearts  to  their  good  and 
ivantage,  if  the  poets  will  attempt  it  with  the  ho- 
ia^  which  becomes  their  characters. 
There  is  no  man  who  loves  his  bottle  or  his  mis- 
essr  in  a  manner  so  very  abaudoned,  as  not  to  be 
tape^Ie  of  relishing  an  agreeable  character,  that  is 
lo  way  a  slave  to  either  of  these  pursuits.  A  man 
bat  is  temperate,  generous,  vahant,  chaste,  faithful, 
nd  honest,  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  wit,  hu- 
aour,  mirth,  good-breeding,  and  gallantry.  Whdc 
le  exerts  these  latter  qualities,  t*eoty  occasions 
bight  be  invented  to  shew  he  is  master  of  the  other 
toble  virtues.  Such  characters  would  smite  and 
eprove  the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense,  when  he  is 
;ivea  up.  to  his  pleasures.     He  would  see  he,has 

'omen  abdul  this  time  came  lo  see  it  in  nin«!c3,  thea  worn  by 
omen  of  tho  lD»n,  ai  H'l^  i:l!.irnctcrbKc  mark  of  Hieir  being 
liroBtitute!. 


1 
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been  mistaken  all  this  while,  and  be  conviaced  to 
a  sound  constitulion  and  an  innocent  mind  are  the 
true  ingtedienla  for  becoming,  and  enjoying  life. 
AH  men  of  true  taste  would  call  a  man  of  wit,  who 
should  turn  his  ambition  this  way,  a  friend  and  be- 
nefactor to  his  country ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
name  they  would  give  him,  who  makes  nse  of  hii 
capacity  for  contrary  purposes. — R. 


P 
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OninBa  iit  tecum  tneritis  pro  talibiu  amos 
EitgBl,  el  pulchia  facial  le  prole  parectem.- 
Tncrown  thjwoitli,  she  ahall  be  e ret  thine. 
And  make  Uiee  hLbcr  nf  a,  beauteous  line. 


An  ingenious  correspondent,  like  a  sprightly  wife, 
will  always  have  the  last  word.     I  did  not  think  my 
last  letter  to  the  deformed  fraternity   would  have 
occasioned  any  answer,  especially  since  1  had  pro- 
mised them  so  sudden  a  visit :  but  as  they  tliink 
they  cannot  shew  too  great  a  veaeration  (at  mj 
person,  they  have  already  sent  me  up  an  answer- 
As  to  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  myi^  I 
and  the  matchless  Hecatissa,  I  have  but  one  o^ec-  I 
tion  to  it;  which  is.  That  all  the  society  will  ei^ect  J 
to  he  acquainted  with  her  ;  and  who  can  be  sure  of  J 
keeping  a  woman's  heart  long  where  ehe  may  have  | 
so  much  choice?     I  am  the  more  alarraed  at  thisi  | 
because  the  lady  seems  particularly  smitten  intk  1 
men  of  their  make.  ( 

I  believe  I  shall  set  my  heart  upon  her;  and  tlunl'  I 
never  the  worse  of  my  mistress  for  an  epigiwili 
smart  fellow  writ,  as  he  thought,  against  h 
does  but  the  more  recommend  her  to  me.    i 
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Be  time  1  cannot  but  discover  that  his  malice  U 
kn  from  Martial ; 

TbcU  pUcei ;  audita  plices;   ei  nan  yideare, 

Whilit  in  the  dark  an  tli.y  laCt  hand  I  hung. 
And  beard  the  teni]i  ting  Siren  in  Ihj  tongue, 


'  Your  letter  to  us  we  have  received,  as  a  signal 
irk  of  your  favour  and  brotherly  affection.  We 
ill  be  heartily  glad  to  see  your  short  face  in  Ox- 
d:  and  since  the  wisdom  ai  our  legisiature  has 
in  immortalized  in  your  speculations,  and'ourper- 
lal  deformities  in  some  sort  by  you  recorded  to 

posterity ;  we  hold  ourselves  in  gratitude  bound 
receive,  with  the  highest  respect,  all  such  persons 
for  their  extraordinary  merit  you  shall  think  fit, 
im  time  to  time,  to  recommend  unto  the  board. 

for  the  Pictish  damsel,  we  have  an  easy  chair 
ipared  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table :  which  we 
ubt  not  but  she  will  grace  with  a  very  hideous  as- 
ct,  and  much  better  become  the  seat  in  the  native 
d  unaffected  uncomelinessof  her  person,  than  with 

the  superficial  airs  of  die  pencil,  which  (as  you 
vevery  ingeniously  observed)  vanish  with  a  breath, 
d  the  most  innocent  adorer  may  deface  the  shrine 
lb  a  salutation,  and  in  the  literal  sense  of  our 
ets,  Buatch  and  imprint  his  balmy  kisses,  and  dc- 
ur  her  melting  lips.  In  short,  the  only  faces  of 
B  Pictish  kind  that  will  endure  the  weather,  must 

of  Dr.  Carbuncle's  die  ;  though  his,  in  truth,  has 
flt  him  a  world  the  painting  ;  but  then  he  boasts 
th  Zeuxes,  in  ieteinilalem  pingo  ;  and  oft  jocosely 
11b  the  fair  ones,  would  they  acquire  colours  that 
)uld  stand  kissing,  they  must  no  longer  paint,  but 
ink  for  a  complexion;  amaxim  that  in  this  our^ge 
iB  been  pursued  with  no  ill  success  ;  and  has  been 


i'  5i. 


u]inin)ilc  tu  iu  cfibcU,  as  the  ffimous  cosnuDC  I 
mpntioDPfl  in  itic  Postinau,  and  invented  by  the  »•  I 
nowncd  Bnlii>li  Hip)wcratefl  of  tlic  pestle  and  intii'  ' 
Inn  niiikin'^  llic  party,  after  a  due  course,  rosy.hnlt:,  I 
ikTici  air;  :  nnd  llic  best  aud  most  approved  tecdpt  I 
now  extant,  for  the  fever  of  the  spirits.     But  Va  re-  1 
turn  to  our  female  candidate,  who,  I  undersUmd,  ia  1 
retitrnei]  to  herself,  nnd  will  no  longer  bang  out  1 
false  colours  ;  as  she  ia  the  first  of  her  sex  that  hv 
done  us  so  g^reat  an  hononr,  she  will  certmnly  in  > 
very  short  time,  botli  in  prose  and  I'erse,  be  a  lady 
of  the  most  celebrated  deformity  no^  living,  and 
meet  with  many  admirers  here  as  frightfnl  as  herself. 
But  being  a  long-headed  gentlewoman,  I  am  apt  to 
imagine  she  has  some  farther  design  than  you  hart 
yet  penetrated  r  and  perhaps  has  more  mind  to  tte 
Spertator  than  any  of  his  fraternity,  as  the  p    "   " 
of  all  the  worid  she  could  like  for  a  paramour, 
if  so,  really  I  cannot  but  applaud  her  choice,  U 
should  be  glad,  if  it  might  lie  in  my  power,  to  eft_ 
an  amicable  accommodation  betwixt  two  faces  o^ 
such  different  extremes,  as  the  only  possible  expedi- 
ent to  mend  the  breed,  and  I'ectify  the  physiognomy 
of  the  family  on  both  sides.     And  agaiu,  as  she  is  a 
lady  of  a  veiy  fluent  elocution,  you  need  not  fear  tb« 
your  child  will  be  born  dumb,  which  otherwise  yon 
might  have  some  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of.    To' 
be  plain  with  you,  I  can  see  nothing  slioebing  iaf 
for  Aougb  she  has  not  a  face  like  a  joIin-apple,']t. 
as  a  late  IViend  of  mine,  who  at  sixty-flre  veatilril 
on  a  lass  of  fifteen,  very  frequently  in  the  remaiatf 
five  years  of  his  life  gave  me  to  understand,  than 
old  as  he  then  seemed,  when  they  were  first  marril 
he  and  his  spouse  could  mate  but  fourscore;  i_ 
may  Madam  Hecatissa  very  justly  allege  hereed^el^ 
that  as  long-visaged  as  she  may  then  be  thought, 
upon  their  wedding-day  Mr.  Spectator  and  she  had 
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'^^9  half  an  ell  of  luce  betwixt  them ;  and  this  my 
^9rthy  predecessor,  Mr.  Serjeant  Chin,  always  main- 
lined to  be  no  more  than  the  true  oval*  proportion 
kQtween  man  and  wife.  But  as  this  may  be  a  new 
lung  to  you,  who  have  hitherto  had  no  expectations 
^m  women,  I  shall  allow  you  what  time  you  think 
It  to  consider  on  it ;  not  without  some  hope  of  see- 
Hg  at  last  your  thoughts  hereupon  subjoined  to  mine, 
l&d  which  is  an  honour  much  desired  by. 

Sir,  your  assured  friend 

And  most  humble  servant, 
r  Hugh  Goblin,  PrmsesJ 

The  following  letter  has  not  much  in  it,  but,  as  it 
11  written  in  my  own  praise,  I  cannot  from  my  heart 
suppress  it. 

•SIR, 

*  You  proposed,  in  your  Spectator  of  l^st  Tues- 
day, Mr.  Hobbs's  hypothesis  for  solving  that  very 
odd  phenomenon  of  laughter.  You  have  made  the 
hyjppthesis  valuable  by  espousing  it  yourself;  for 
had  it  continued  Mr.  Hobbs  s,  nobody  would  have 
minded  it  Now  here  this  perplexed  case  arises. 
A  pertain  company  laughed  very  heartily  upon  the 
reading  of  that  very  paper  of  yours ;  and  the  truth 
cm  it  is,  he  must  be  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
constancy  that  could  sta^d  out  against  so  muck 
comedy,  and  not  do  as  we  did.  Now  there  are  few 
men  in  the  world  so  far  lost  to  all  good  sense,  as  to 
look  upop  you  to  be  a  man  in  a  state  of  folly  ^^  in- 
ferior to  himself.'* — Pray  then  how  do  you  justify 
yoi|r  hypothesis  of  laugmer  ? 

Your  most  humble,  Q*  &•' 

Tl^andfty*  th?  ^6tii  of  ^e  mpnth  of  fools. 

'SIR, 
'  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  must  desire  you  to  re- 
cottect  yourself ;  and  you  will  find,  that  when  you  did 

z3 
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me  tlie  honour  to  be  so  merry  over  my  paper,  job 
laughed  at  Uie  idiol.  the  German  courtier,  the  gaper, 
the  merry-andrew,  the  haberdashtr,  die  biter,  the' 

t'--tt,  and  not  at 
Your  humble  servant, 
,il_  The  Spectator.' 


TUESDAY,  MAV    1,   1711. 


Aliquando  bonns  donnital  Hoiucius. 

Hob.  Ata  Po*!.  for.  SM, 
lomei  biraielf  hatii  lieeii  oLjor'd  to  nud. — RoSDoHHdll, 

:orreBpondentB  grow  so  numerous,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  frequently  inserting  their  applications  to  mc: 
'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  am  glad  1  can  inform  you,  that  your  endea- 
vours to  adorn  that  sex,  which  is  the  fairest  pan  of 
the  visible  creation,  are  well  received,  and  like  K 
prove  not  unsuccessful.  The  triumph  of  Daphne 
over  her  sister  Loititia  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
versation at  several  tea-tables  where  I  have  bem 
firesent;  and  I  have  observed  the  fair  circle  not  a 
ittle  pleased  to  find  you  considering  them  as  rea- 
sonable creatures,  and  endeavouring  to  banish  that 
Mahometan  custom,  which  had  too  much  prevailed 
oven  in  this  island,  of  treating  women  as  if  they  had 
no  souls.  1  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that 
there  seems  to  be  nothing;  wanting  to  the  finishing 
of  these  lovely  pieces  of  human  nature,  besides  the 
turning  and  applying  their  ambition  properly,  and 
the  keeping  them  up  to  a  sense  of  what  is  their  trae 
merit.  Epictetus,  that  plain  honest  philosopher,  a* 
little  as  he  had  of  gallantry,  appears  to  have  undei- 
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Itood  them,  as  well  as  die  polite  St.  Evreniont,  and 
las  hit  this  point  very  luckily.  "  When  young  wo-, 
aen,"  says  ne,  "  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  they  hear 
hemselves  called  Mistresses,  and  are  made  to  be- 
ieve  that  their  only  business  is  to  please  the  men ; 
hey  immediately  begin  to  dre^s,  and  place  all  their 
lopes  in  the  adorning  of  their  persons ;  it  is  there- 
ore,"  continues  he,  "  worth  the  while  to  endeavour 
ly  all  means  to  make  them  sensible  that  the  honour 
raid  to  them  is  only  upon  account  of  their  conduct- 
ag  themselves  with  virtue,  modesty,  and  discretion." 
'  Now  to  pursue  the  matter  yet  farther,  and  to 
render  your  cares  for  the  improvement  of  the  fair 
anes  more  effectual,  I  would  propose  a  new  method 
like  those  applications  which  are  said  to  convey 
their  virtue  by  sympathy ;  and  that  is,  that  in  order 
to  emheliish  the  mistress,  you  should  give  a  new 
sducation  to  the  lover,  and  teach  the  men  not  to 
je  any  longer  dazzled  by  false  charms  and  unreal 
leauty.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  our  sex  knew 
dways  how  to  place  their  esteem  justly,  the  otlier 
would  not  be  so  often  wanting  to  themselves  in  de- 
serving it.  For  as  the  being  enamoured  with  a  wo- 
nan  of  sense  and  virtue  is  an  improvement  to  a 
DUin's  understanding  and  morals,  and  the  passion  is 
ennobled  by  the  object  which  inspires  it;  so  on  the 
Sllier  side,  the  appearing  amiable  to  a  man  of  a  wise 
tad  elegant  mind,  carries  in  itself  no  small  degree 
Bf  merit  and  accomplishment.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  one  way  to  make  the  women  yet  more 
agreeable  is,  to  make  the  men  more  virtuous. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

R.  B.' 

'SIB,  April  26lh. 

'  Yours  of  Saturday  last  I  read,  not  without  some 
resentment;  but  1  will  suppose  when  yo<i  sny  you 
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expect  an  inundation  of  ribands  and  brocades,  mi 
to  see  many  new  vanities  which  the  women  will  bU 
into  upon  a  peace  with  France,  that  you  intend  onlr 
the  unthinking  part  of  our  sex ;  and  what  methods 
can  reduce  thera  to  reason  is  hard  to  imagine. 

'  But,  Sir,  there  are  others,  yet,  tJiat  your  instruc- 
tions might  be  of  great  use  to,  who,  after  thtat  hal 
endeavours,  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  acquit  then- 
selves  to  a  censorious  world.  I  am  far  from  thinkiog 
you  can  altogether  disapprove  of  conversation  be- 
tween ladies  and  gentlemen,  regulated  by  the  mJU 
of  honour  and  prudence  ;  and  have  thought  it  an  ob- 
servation not  ill-made,  that  where  that  was  wliolly 
denied,  the  women  lost  their  wit,  and  the  men  tlidr 
good  manners.  It  is  sure,  from  those  improper  li- 
berties you  mentioned,  that  a  sort  of  undistinguiah- 
ing  people  shall  banish  from  their  drawing-roonu 
the  best  bred  men  in  the  world,  and  coodenm  thou 
that  do  not.  Your  stating  this  point  might,  I  think, 
be  of  good  use,  as  well  as  much  oblige, 

Sir,  your  admirer  and  most  humble  servant, 
Anna  Bella.' 

No  answer  to  this,  till  Anna  Bella  sends  a  de- 
scription of  those  she  calls  the  best  bred  men  in  Ae 

■  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
'  I  am  a  gentleman  who  for  many  years  last  put 
have  been  well  known  to  be  truly  splenetic,  and  th«t 
my  spleen  arises  from  having  contracted  so  gra«  ■ 
delicacy,  by  readbg  the  best  authors  and  tuie[Hiig 
the  most  refined  company,  tliat  I  cannot  bear  the 
least  impropriety  of  language,  or  rusticity  of  beha- 
viour. Now,  Sir,  I  have  ever  looked  upon  this  ai 
a  wise  distemper;  butbylaie  observations  find, that 
every  heavy  wretch,  who  has  nothing  to  say,  ex- 
—'■■"-.  his   dulnesB  by  complaining  M  the  sjje  " 
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Nay,  I  saw  Uie  other  day,  two  fuUowg  in'  a  tavern 
BtcheD  set  np  for  it,  call  for  a  pint  and  pipes,  and 
Bjly  by  guzzling  liquor  to  each  other's  health,  and 
fening  smoke  irk  each  other's  face,  pretend  to 
liraw  oft'  the  spleen.  I  appeal  to  you  whether 
Siese  dishonours  are  to  be  done  to  tlie  distemper  of 
me  great  and  the  polite.  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  to  in- 
linn  these  fellows  that  they  have  not  the  spleien, 
lecaiise  they  caonot  talk  wiOiout  the  help  of  a  glass 
it  their  mouths,  or  convey  their  meaning  to  each 
■ther  without  the  interposition  of  clouds.  If  you 
rill  not  do  this  with  all  speed,  I  assure  you,  for  my 
■art,  I  will  wholly  quit  the  disease,  and  for  the  fu- 
nre  be  merry  with  the  vulgar. 
t  1  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant.' 

\      •  SIR. 

I  '  This  is  to  let  you  understand  that  I  am  a  re- 
(brmed  Starer,  and  conceived  a  detestation  for  that 
feactice  from  what  you  have  writ  upon  the  subject. 
put  as  you  have  been  very  severe  upon  the  behaviour 
(tf  us  men  at  divine  service,  1  hope  you  will  not  be  so 
fepareutly  partial  to  the  women,  as  to  let  them  go 
froolly  unobserved.  If  they  do  every  thing  that  is 
Possible  to  attract  our  eyes,  are  we  more  culpable 
iban  they,  for  looking  at  them  ?  I  happened  last 
^unday  to  be  shut  into  a  pew,  which  was  full  of 
|oiiiig  ladies  in  the  bloom  of  youlji  and  beauty. 
When  the  service  began,  1  had  not  room  to  kneel  at 
fte  confession,  but  as  I  stood  kept  my  ey^s  from 
feandering  as  well  as  I  was  able,  till  one  of  the  young 
■dies,  who  is  a  Peeper,  resolved  to  bring  down  my 
Voks  and  fix  my  devotion  on  herself.  You  are  to 
fcjow,  Sir,  that  a  Peeper  works  with  her  hands,  eyes, 
^d  fan ;  one  of  which  is  continually  in  motion,  while 
|}ie  thinks  she  is  not  actually  the  admiration  of  some 
(jigler  OT  starer  in  the  congregation.     As  I  stood  ut- 
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terly  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  myself,  Burrouni 
I  was,  this  Peeper  bo  placed  herself  as  to  be  ! 
ing  juBt  before  me.  She  displayed  the  most  be&n- 
tilul  bosom  imaeinable,  which  heaved  and  fell  with 
some  fervour,  wTiile  a  delicate  well-shaped  arm  held 
ti  fan  over  her  face.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  com- 
mand one's  eyes  from  this  object.  1  could  not  avoid 
taking  notice  also  of  her  fan,  which  had  ou  it  vaiioiu 
figures  very  improper  to  behold  on  that  occaaoi. 
T^ere  lay  in  the  body  of  the  piece  a  Venus,  ander  ■ 
purple  canopy  furled  with  curious  wreaths  of  dra- 
pery, half  naked,  attended  with  a  train  of  Cupids, 
who  were  busied  in  fanning  her  as  she  slepL  Behind 
her  was  drawn  a  satyr  peeping  over  the  silken  feace, 
and  threatening  to  break  through  it.  I  frequenll; 
offered  to  turn  my  sight  another  way,  but  was  sWl 
detained  by  the  fascination  of  the  Peeper's  eyes, 
who  had  long  practised  a  skill  in  them,  to  recal  the 
parting  glances  of  her  beholders.  You  see  my  com- 
plaint, and  hope  you  will  take  these  mischievous 
people,  the  Peepers,  into  your  consideration.  1  doubt 
not  but  you  will  think  a  Peeper  as  much  more  per- 
nicious than  a  Starer,  as  an  ambuscade  is  mote  to 
be  feared  than  an  open  assault. 

I  ara.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,' 
This  Peeper  using  both  fan  and  eyes,  to  be  coq- 
sidered  as  a  Pict,  and  proceed  according-Iy. 

'  KING  LATINUS  TO  THE  SPECTATOR,  GBEETUNG. 

'  Though  some  may  think  we  descend  from  our 
imperial  dignity,  in  holding  correspondence  with  a 
private  litterato  ;  yet  as  we  have  great  respect  to  all 
good  intentions  for  our  service,  we  do  not  esteem  it    . 
beneath  ua  to  return  you  our  royul  thanks  for  wh»l   | 
you  published  in  our  behalf,  while  under  confinemeot 
in  the  enchanted  castle  of  the  Savoy,  and  for  yow    I 
mentionofasuhsidy  for  aprincein  misfoitiine.   ito 
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»otir  timely  zeal  has  inclined  the  hearts  of  divers  lo 
»p  (liding  unto  us,  if  we  cou3d  propose  the  means. 
We  have  taken  their  good-will  into  consideration, 
md  have  contrived  a  method  which  will  be  easy  to 
£hoBe  who  shall  give  the  aid,  and  not  unacceptable 
lo  us  who  receive  it.  A  concert  of  music  shall  be 
prepared  at  Haberdasher's  hall,  for  Wednesday  the 
second  of  May,  and  we  will  honour  the  said  enter- 
tainment with  our  own  presence,  where  each  person 
lAiall  be  assessed  but  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
What  we  expect  from  you  is,  that  you  publish  these 
oar  royal  intentions,  with  injunction  that  they  be 
read  at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
'Westminster ;  and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  &rewell. 
Lativus, 

King  of  the  Vohcians. 
Given  at  our  court  in  Vinegar-yard,  Story  the 
Ird  from  the  earth,  April  28,  1711.'— R. 


N''54.    WEDNESDAY,  MAY  2,  1711. 

Streoua  no9  ejiercel  inerlia. — Hoh.  l  Ep.  li.  38. 

I  LabnriDDit  idleness  our  power)  employs. 

1  'The  following  letter  being  the  first  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  learned  university  of  Cambridge,  I 
,  could  not  but  do  myself  the  honour  of  publishing  it. 
It  gives  an  account  of  a  new  sect  of  philosophers  which 
baa  arose  in  that  famous  residence  of  learning :  and 
ts,  perhaps,  the  only  sect  this  age  is  likely  to  produce. 

1  ■  MR.  SPECTATOR.  Cambridge,  April  S6. 

\  '  Believing  you  to  be  a  universal  encourager  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  glad  of  any  informa- 
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tion  from  the  learned  world,  I  thought  an  account  I 
of  a  sect  of  philosopliers,  very  frequent  among  us,  I 
but  not  taken  notice  of,  as  far  as  I  can  remembBT, 
by  any  writers,  either  ancient  or  modem,  would  m 
be  unacceptable  to  yon.  The  philosophers  of  this 
sect  are  in  the  language  of  our  university  called 
Ionng«rs.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  in  maQf  other 
things,  ao  likewise  in  this,  the  ancients  have  been  de- 
fective; viz.  in  mentioning  no  philosophers  of  tliis 
sort.  Some  indeed  will  affirm  that  the^  arealdnd 
of  Peripatetics,  because  we  see  them  continaallf 
■walking  about.  But  I  would  have  these  gentlemen 
consider,  that  though  the  ancient  Peripatedcs  valked 
much,  yet  they  wrote  n«ich  also ;  witness  to  thesor- 
row  of  this  sect,  Aristotle  and  others  ;  whereas  it  is 
notorious  that  most  of  our  professors  never  layoota 
farthing  cither  in  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Others  a^  fiir 
deriving  them  from  Diogenes,  because  several  of  tlu 
leading  men  of  the  sect  have  a  great  deal  of  cpa- 
cal  humour  iu  them,  and  delight  much  in  sunshine. 
But  then,  again,  Diogenes  was  content  to  havehii 
constant  habitation  in  a  narrow  tub,  whilst  our  phi- 
losophers are  so  far  from  being  of  his  opinion,  that 
it  is  death  to  them  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of 
a  good  handsome,  convenient  chamber  but  for  half 
an  hour.  Others  there  are,  who  from  the  clearness 
of  their  heads  deduce  the  pedigree  of  loungers  fcoto 
that  great  man  (I  think  it  was  either  Plato  or  So- 
crates) who.after  all  his  study  and  learning,  professed, 
that  all  he  then  knew  was,  that  be  knew  nolhiof- 
You  easily  see  this  is  but  a  shallow  argument,  and 
may  be  soon  confuted. 

'  1  have  with  great  pains  and  industry  made  ray  ob- 
servations fi'om  time  to  time,  upon  these  sages  ;  and 
having  now  all  materials  ready,  am  compiling  a  trea- 
tise, wherein  I  shall  set  forth  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  famous  sect,  together  with  their  maxims,  aasteri- 
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^■■Burner  of  living;,  &c.    Having  prevailed  with  a 

|R^a  who  designs  ahortly  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 

50'iogeneBLaertiu3,toadd  this  treatise  of  mine  by  way 

of  supplement;  I  shall  now,  to  let  the  world  see  what 

Baaybe  expected  from  me  (first  begging  Mr.  Specta- 

ta/a  leave  that  the  world  may  see  it),  briefly  touch 

Dpon  BOme  of  my  chief  observations,  and  then  Bub- 

Bcribe  myself  your  humble  servant.    In  the  first  place 

I  shall  give  you  two  or  three  of  their  maxims:  thefun- 

flamental  one,  upon  which  theii  whole  system  is  built, 

this,  viz, "  That  Time  being  an  implacable  enemy 

■,  and  deatroyer  of,  all  things,  ought  to  be  paid  in 

B  own  coin,  and  be  destroyed  and  murdered  with- 

Bbt  mercy,  by  all  the  ways  that  can  be  invented." 

Huother  favourite  saying  of  theirs  is,  "  That  business 

^aa  only  designed  for  knaves,  and  study  for  block- 

Jieads."  A  third  seems  to  be  a  ludicrous  one,  but  has 

R  great  effect  upon  their  lives ;   and  is  this,  "  That  the 

d^l  is  at  home."     Now  for  their  manner  of  living: 

and  here  I  shall  have  a  larg;e  field  to  expatiate  in ;  but 

shall  leserve  particulars  for  my  intended  discourse, 

ad  now  only  mention  one  oc  two  of  their  principal 

tercises.  The  elder  proficients  employ  themselves  in 

inspecting  mores  hominum  mnllorvm,  in  getting  ac- 

■  lainted  with  all  the  signs  and  windows  in  the  town. 

wae  are  arrived  to  so  great  knowledge,  that  they 

n  tell  every  time  any  butcher  kills  a  calf,  every 

time  an  old  woman's  cat  is  in  the  straw;  and  a  thou- 

eand  other  matters  as  important.     One  ancient  phi- 

■losopher  contemplates  two  or  three  honrs  every  day 

■over  a  sun-dial !  and  is  true  to  the  dial, 


Our  younger  students  are  content  to  carry  tlie  i 
«ulatians  as  yet  no  farther  than  bowling-greens, 
liard-tables,  and  such-like  places.     Tliis  may  s 
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for  a  sketch  of  my  design;  in  wluch  I  hope  I  shall 

■  hxre  your  eucoaragement. 

K  I  am.  Sir,  youn.' 

ImustbesojuBtaEtoobEerve  !  have  fonneriy  seen 

ofthisscctat  our  other  university;  thoagh  not  distia- 
guished  by  the  appellation  which  the  learned  histoiiaa 
mv  correspondent  reports  they  bear  at  Cambridge. 
They  were  ever  looked  upon  as  a  people  that  impaii- 
ed  themselves  more  by  their  strict  application  to  the 
rules  of  their  order,  than  arfy  other  students  whatem. 
Others  seldom  hurt  themselves  any  farther  than  to 
gain  weak  eyes,  and  somedmes  head-acbea ;  but  these 
philosophers  are  seized  all  over  with  a  general  inatnli- 
ty,indoIence,andweariness,and  a  certain  impatience 
of  the  place  they  are  in,  with  a  heaviness  in  re- 
no  ving  to  another. 

■  The  loungers  are  satisfied  with  being  merely  part 
I  ''Of  the  number  of  mankind,  without  disting^uishing 

themselves  from  amongst  them.  They  may  be  said 
rather  to  suffer  their  time  to  pass,  than  to  spend  it, 
without  regard  to  the  past,  or  prospect  of  the  fu- 
ture. All  they  know  of  life  is  only  the  present  in- 
stant, and  do  not  taste  even  that.  When  one  of 
this  order  happens  to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  the  ex- 
pense of  his  time  is  transferred  to  his  coach  and 
horses,  and  his  life  is  to  be  measured  by  their  motion. 
not  his  own  enjoyments  or  sufferings.  The  chief 
n^tertainment  one  of  these  philosophers  can  pos- 
KMibly  propose  to  himself,  is  to  get  a  relish  of  dress. 
This,  methinks,  might  diversi^  the  person  he  is 
weary  of  {his  own  dear  self)  to  himself.  I  hare 
known  these  two  amusements  make  one  of  these 
philosophers  make  a  very  tolerable  figure  in  the 
world;  withvarietyof  dresses  in  public  assembliesin 
town,  and  quick  motion  of  his  horses  out  of  it,  now  to 
Bath,  now  toTunbiidge,  then  to  Newmarket,  and  iheo 
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D  London,  he  has  ia  process  of  time  brought  it  to 
lass,  that  his  coach  and  his  horses  have  been  men- 
ioned  in  all  thoee  places.  When  the  loungers  leave 
n  academic  life,  and,  instead  of  this  more  elegant 
ray  of  appearing  in  the  polite  woiid,  retire  to  the 
eala  of  their  ancestors,  they  usually  joiu  in  a  pack 
tt  dogs,  and  employ  their  days  in  defending  their 
Kiultry  from  foxes :  1  do  not  know  any  other  method 
hat  any  of  this  order  has  ever  taken  to  make  a  noise 
b  the  world  ;  but  1  shall  inquire  into  such  about 
6uB  town  as  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being 
loungers  by  the  force  of  natural  parts,  without  having 
sver  seen  a  university;  and  send  my  correspondent, 
lor  the  embellishment  of  his  book,  the  names  and 
Ustory  of  those  who  pass  their  lives  without  any  in- 
cidents at  all ;  and  how  they  shift  coffee-houses  and 
chocolate-houses  from  hour  to  hour,  to  get  over  the 
I  insupportable  labour  of  doing  nothing. — R. 


a- 55.     THURSDAY,  MAY  3,  17U. 

Inlui  et  in  jecore  saTO 

Naacbnliir  Domini Pkbs.  Sal.  v.  IW. 

Oac  pBssiaDs  pisy  the  IjranU  ia  dui  breast). 

i  Most  of  the  trades,  professions,  and  ways  of  living 
among  mankind,  take  their  original  either  from  the 
i  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  fear  of  want.  The  former. 
I  when  it  becomes  too  violent,  degenerates  into  luxury, 
I  and  the  latter  into  avarice.  As  these  two  principles 
I  of  action  draw  different  ways,  Persius  has  given  us  a 
I  very  humorous  account  of  a  young  fellow  who  was 
I  roused  out  of  his  bed  in  order  to  be  sent  upon  u  long 
I  voyage,  by  Avarice,  and  afterward  over-persuaded 
I  and  kept  at  home  by  Luxury.     I  shall  set  down  the 
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pleadvigs  of  these  two  imaginary  persoosj  as  they  ue 
ID  the  original,  with  Mr.  Drydeu's  translation  of  them : 

Mane,  pigor,  stertia ;  surge,  inquit  Avirilia,  cja 
Sucge.     Negog:  iunlat :  lurge,  inquit.     Non  quEO.     Suige. 
El  quid  agfiin  1     Rogila!?  ■apordoi  iidvphc  ponlo, 
Gaatoreum,  stuppas,  liebenum,  Ihai,  lubrlcs  Cos. 
fToIlp  recung  prunus  piper  e  silienle  raineto. 
Verlcntiquid;  jucB.     Sed  Jupiterindtct.      Eheu  ! 
reguitatutn  d'--'-  ■— ' '- 


fEnopboruiu  aplab : 


.  TBges.aiviverecun 
paeria  pelleui  auccinctus  H 
jauliiaveui.     Nilat»lit  qmu  ubui^  raina. 
iuni  rapisa,  nisi  sukra  Luinria  anle 
ctum  iDoncat ;  qud  demde,  iiisaue,  rnig  ?     <^ 
lid  tibi  vis  ?    Calido  inb  peclore  aiucuia  bills 
qnam  non  eilinieril  urna  cicals  » 
|hl\in'  marc  traniiliai '.     Tibi  loihi  canimbe  fullo 
[Jcina  ail  in  iranatro  1     VeienUnumque  lubcllnni 
EjibBlet  vBpldil  Iwiun 
.    ia'\i\  petis?     Ut  nun 
P^Nolricraa,  pergant  aviaoa  audiu 
Indulge  genio  :  corpaniua  duici 

^,'l^ie  nieiuorJstlii  t  Tugit  baia. 
"inquidagis?    Duplici '     ^'  " 


hethcr  alone 


irin  tbj  barlot'a  lap 


hCp,  up,  aajs  Avarice  ;  thou  anoCal  again, 
■Strelcbeil  Ihy  llmba,  and  vawn'sl,  hut  all  in  vaiti. 
EThe  rugged  tjianl  no  denial  takoa  ; 

*  t  Ilia  vpmroiad  tb'  unwilling  aluggard  wakte. 

fbatmuatldo?  be  cries;   What?  »aja  bis  lord  ; 
W^y  ">e,  make  read;,  and  go  alraight  aboard  : 
Hilb  fiab,  from  Euxinc  leas,  tliy  veuel  freigbt; 
Tlix,  caalai,  Coan  wines,  the  ptecious  weight 
Kpepper,  and  Sabean  Incenae,  take 
IVitli  tli;  own  bands,  from  tbe  tir'd  camel's  back, 
'Vod  pith  post-liaate  tby  rkinning  markets  make. 

1  wbolesome  sin ;  but  Jove,  (bou  sa/at,  will  bear. 
;flr,  fool,  or  atarve,  Cor  llie  dilemma's  even  ; 
A  iTBdesman  tbou  !  and  bnpc  to  go  to  baair'n  1 

"  See  Boilcau,  sat.  iii.  who  lias  imilalcd  lhi»  pas; 
hap,,ily.     ,  '' 
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t  Xmo1t'(1  lot  >ea,  the  slavei  Ih;  baggage  pock, 

Each  isddled  with  bis  burden  ou  bis  back  : 

Notbing  reUrdi  lite  vajage  now,  but  he. 

That  soft  voluptnous  prince,  eali'd  Luxitry  ; 

And  be  ma;  ask  [his  civil  queition ;  Friend, 

Wbat  doBtthau  make  asbriiboard^    To  nhat  end^ 

Art  thou  ofBetbletu'a  noble  college  freel 

Stark,  itaring  mad,  that  thou  wouldgt  tempt  the  ae»! 

Cnbb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  maltrasa  laid, 

On  >  brown  George,  with  lousy  swobben  fed  ; 

S«ad  wine  that  stinks  of  the  Borachio,  aap 

froni  a  (oul  jack  or  greas?  maple  cupl 

Saj,  wooldit  (hau  bear  all  (bis,  to  raise  lb;  store. 

From  six  i'  tb'  hundred  to  sii  hundred  more  ? 

Indulge,  and  to  tb;  genius  freelj  give  ; 


Fof.B 


to  livi 


Death  stalks  behiud  thee,  and  each  flying  boui 

Does  some  loose  remnant  of  iby  lite  deiour. 

lAve,  nhile  thou  lii'st ;  for  death  will  make  us  all 

A  name,  a  notbing  but  an  old  wife's  tal*. 

Speak  :  wilt  thou  Avarice  or  Pleasure  choose 

To  he  Ihy  lord  P    Take  one,  and  ooe  revise. 

When  a  gOTernmeot  flouriBhes  in  conquests,  and 
ia  secure  from  foreign  attacks,  it  naturally  falls  intJ3 
all  the  pleasures  of  luxury  ;  and  as  these  pleasures 
are  very  expensive,  they  put  those  who  are  addicted 
to  them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies  of  money,  by  all 
the  methods  of  rapaciousness  and  corruption;  so  that 
avarice  andluxurj  veiy  often  become  one  complicated 
principle  of  action,  in  those  whose  hearts  al'e  wholly 
set  upon  ease,  magnificence,  and  pleasure.  The  most 
elegant  and  correct  of  all  the  Latin  historians  ob- 
serves, that  in  his  time,  when  the  most  formidable 
states  of  the  world  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the 
republic  sunk  into  those  two  vices  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent nature,  luxury  and  avarice"  :  and  accordingly 
describes  Catiline  as  one  who  coveted  the  wealth  of 
othermen,  at  the  same  time  thathe  squandered  away 
hia  own.  This  observation  on  the  commonwealth, 
when  it  was  in  its  height  of  power  and  riches,  holds 
•  Alicni  ap]if(cn5,  sui  piotusi 
2a  3 
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good  of  all  governtnenlB  tliat  are  settled  in  a  state  of  ' 
case  and  prosperity.  At  aucb  times  men  naturally 
endeavour  to  oiitshine  one  another  in  pomp  ana 
spl^'ndour,  and  having  no  fears  to  alarm  them  fcom 
abroad,  indulge  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  aU 
the  pleasures  they  can  get  into  their  possession ; 
v?hicli  naturally  produces  avarice,  and  an  immode- 
rate pursuit  after  wealth  and  riches. 

As  I  was  humouring:  m.yself  in  the  speculation  of 
these  two  great  principles  of  action,  1  could  not  for- 
bear throwing  my  thoughts  into  a  little  kind  of  alle- 
gory or  fable,  with  which  I  sliall  here  present  my 
reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engaged  in 
a  perpetual  war  against  each  other;  the  name  of  the 
first  was  Luxury,  and  of  the  second  Avarice,  The 
aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  less  than  universal  mo- 
narchy over  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Lunury  had 
many  generals  under  him,  who  did  him  great  ser- 
vice, as  Pleasure,  Mirth,  Pomp  and  Fashion.  Avarice 
was  likewise  very  strong  in  his  officers,  being  faith- 
fully served  by  Hunger,  Industry,  Care,  and  Wattdi- 
fulness:  he  had  likewise  a  privy-counsellor  who  was 
always  at  his  elbow,  and  whispering  something  or 
other  in  his  ear :  the  name  of  this  privy-counsellor 
was  Poverty.  As  Avarice  conducted  himself  by  the 
counsels  of  Poverty,  his  antagonist  was  entirely 
guided  by  the  dictates  and  advice  ofPlenty,  who  was 
his  first  counsellor  and  minister  of  state,  that  concert- 
ed all  his  measures  for  him,  and  never  departed  out 
of  his  sight.  While  these  two  great  rivals  were  thus 
contending  for  empire,  their  conquests  were  very  va- 
rious.— Luxury  got  possession  of  one  heart,  and 
Avarice  of  another.  The  father  of  a  family  would 
often  range  himself  under  the  banners  of  Avarice, 
and  the  son  under  those  of  Luxury.  The  wife  and 
l!io  husband  would  often  declare  themselves  on  tiie 
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two  different  partiea  ;  nay,  the  same  person  would 
very  often  side  with  one  in  his  youtli,  and  revolt  to 
the  other  in  his  old  age.  Indeed  the  wise  men  of  tbe 
world  stood  neuter  ;  but,  alas  1  their  numbers  were 
not  considerable.  At  length,  when  these  two  poten- 
tates had  wearied  themselvea  with  waging  war  upon 
one  another,  they  agreed  upon  an  interview,  at  which 
none  of  their  counsellors  were  to  be  present.  It  is 
said  that  Luxury  began  the  parley,  and  after  having 
represented  the  endless  state  of  war  in  wliich  they 
were  engaged,  told  his  enemy,  with  a  frankness  of 
heart  which  is  natural  to  him,  that  he  believed  they 
two  should  be  very  good  Iriends,  were  it  not  for  the 
instigations  of  Poverty,  that  pernicious  counsellor, 
who  made  an  ill  use  of  his  ear,  and  filled  liim  with 
groundless  apprehensions  and  prejudices.  To  this 
Avarice  replied,  that  he  looked  upon  Plenty  (the 
first  minister  of  his  antagonist)  to  be  a  much  more 
destructive  counsellor  than  Poverty,  for  that  he  was 
perpetually  suggesting  pleasures,  banishing  all  the 
necessary  cautions  against  want,  and  consequently 
lindermining  those  principles  on  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Avarice  was  founded.  At  last,  in  order  to 
an  accommodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  prelimi- 
nary ;  that  each  of  them  should  iramediiitely  dismiss 
hb  privy-counsellor.  When  things  were  thus  far  ad- 
justed towards  a  peace,  all  other  differences  were 
soon  accommodated,  insomuch  that  for  tlie  future 
they  resolved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  confede- 
I  rates,  and  to  share  between  them  whatever  conquests 
I  were  made  on  eilhec  side.  For  this  reason  we  now 
j  find  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  possession  of  the 
,  same  heai't,  and  dividing  tlie  same  person  between 
;  them.  To  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  since  the  dis- 
<  carding  of  the  counsellors  above  mentioned.  Avarice 
supplies  Luxury  in  tlie  room  of  Plenty,  as  Luxury 
prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of  Poverty.— C. 
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Ldcah,  i.  454. 

Th  e  Americans  believe  that  all  creatures  have  soali, 
not  only  men  and  women,  but  brutes,  vegetables, 
nay,  even  the  most  inanimate  things,  as  stocks  and 
stones.  They  believe  the  same  of  all  the  works  irf 
art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glasses;  and  thai 
as  any  of  these  things  perish,  their  souls  go  into  an- 
other world,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  ghosti  of  ma 
and  women.  For  this  reason  they  always  place  bj 
the  corpse  of  their  dead  friend  a  bow  and  arrowt, 
that  he  may  make  use  of  the  souls  of  them  in  the 
other  world,  as  he  did  of  their  wooden  bodies  in  thii> 
How  absurd  soever  such  an  opinion  as  this  may  dp- 
pear,  our  European  philosophers  have  maintained 
several  notions  altogether  as  improbable.  Some  of 
Plato's  followers  in  particular,  when  they  talk  of  the 
world  ofideas,  entertain  uswilh  substances  and  being! 
no  less  extravagant  and  chimerical.  Many  Arislo- 
teiians  have  likewise  spoken  as  unintelligibly  of  their 
substantial  forms.  I  shall  only  instance  Albertus 
Magnus,  who,  in  his  dissertation  upon  the  loadstone, 
observing:  that  fire  will  destroy  its  magnetic  rirtoes, 
tells  us  that  he  took  particular  notice  of  one  as  it  lay 
glowing  amidst  a  heap  of  burning  coals,  and  that  he 
perceived  acertain  blue  vapour  to  arise  from  it,  which 
he  believed  might  be  the  substantial  form,  that  ii, 
in  our  West-Indian  phrase,  the  sou!  of  the  loadstone. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans,  that 
one  of  their  countrymen  descended  in  a  visicm  to  the 
great  repository  of  souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to 
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j  the  other  world;  and  thnC  upon  his  return  he  gave 
f  his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every  tiling'  he  saw 
among  those  regions  of  the  dead.  A  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon 
one  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Indian  kings,  to  in- 
\  quire  of  them  if  possible,  what  tradition  they  have 
'among  them  of  this  matter:  which,  as  well  as  he 
I  could  learn  by  those  many  questions  which  he  asked 

Ittiem  at  several  times,  was  in  substance  as  follows ; 
The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marraton,  after 
baving;  travelled  for  a  long  space  under  a  hollow 
mountain,  arrived  at  length  on  the  confines  of  this 
trorld  of  spirits,  hut  could  not  enter  it  by  reason  of 
Et  thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and 
ifpoilited  thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven  with 
I  one  another,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  passage 
I  thi'ough  it.  Whilst  he  was  looking  about  for  some 
■  track  or  pathway  that  might  be  worn  in  any  part  of 
I  it,  he  saw  a  huge  lion  couched  under  the  side  of  it, 
who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  same  posture  as 
'.when  he  watches  for  his  prey.  The  Indian  immedi- 
'  ately  started  back,  whilst  the  lion  rose  with  a  spring, 
<  and  leaped  towards  hira.  Being  wholly  destitute  of 
all  other  weapons,  he  stooped  down  to  take  a  huge 
stone  in  his  hand;  but  to  his  infinite  surprise  grasped 
nothing,  and  found  tlie  supposed  stone  to  be  only 
the  apparition  of  one.  if  he  was  disappointed  on 
this  side,  he  was  as  much  pleased  on  the  other, 
when  he  found  the  lion,  which  had  seized  on  his  left 
shoulder,  had  no  power  to  hurt  him,  and  was  only 
the  ghost  of  that  ravenous  creature  which  it  appeared 
to  be.  He  no  sooner  got  rid  of  his  impotent  enemy, 
hut  he  marched  up  to  the  wood,  and  after  having 
surveyed  it  for  some  time,  endeavoured  to  press  into 
one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  thinner  than  the  rest; 
iriien  again,  to  his  great  stirprise,  he  found  the 
bushes  made  do  resistance,  but  that  he  walked 
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through  biiers  and  branibteB  with  the  same  eue  U 
through  the  open  air;  and  in  short,  that  the  whole 
wood  was  ooUiing  eUe  but  a  wood  of  shades.  H« 
immediately  concluded,  thai  this  huge  thicket  of 
thorns  and  brakes  was  designed  as  a  kind  of  fence 
or  quickset  hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  enclosed;  and 
that  probably  iheir  soft  substances  might  be  torn  by 
'  these  subtle  points  and  prickles,  which  were  too 
weak  to  make  any  impressions  in  flesh  and  blood. 
With  this  thought  he  resolved  to  travel  through  this 
intricate  wood ;  when  by  degrees  he  felt  a  gale  of 
perfumes  breathing  upon  him,  that  grew  stronger 
and  sweeter  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.  He  iad 
not  proceeded  much  farther,  when  he  observed  tie 
thorns  and  briers  to  end,  and  gave  place  to  a  fliou- 
sand  beautiful  green  trees  covered  with  blossoms  e( 
the  finest  scents  and  colours,  that  formed  a  wilde^ 
ness  of  sweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those 
ragged  scenes  which  he  had  before  passed  throagii. 
As  he  was  coming  out  of  this  delightful  part  ofthe 
wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains  it  enclosed,  be 
saw  several  horsemen  rushing  by  liim,  and  a  little 
while  after  heard  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  dogs.  He  bad 
not  listened  long  befoie  he  saw  the  appaiition  of  ■ 
roilk-white  steed,  with  a  young  man  on  the  back  of 
it,  advancing  upon  full  stretch  after  the  bouIb  of 
about  a  hundred  beagles,  that  were  hunting  down 
the  ghost  of  a  hare,  which  ran  away  before  them 
with  an  unspeakable  swiflness.  As  the  man  on  the 
milk-white  steed  came  by  him,  he  looked  upon  him 
very  attentively,  and  found  him  to  be  the  young 
prince  Nicharagua,  who  died  about  half  a  year  be- 
fore, and,  by  reasoii  of  his  great  virtues,  was  at  that 
time  lamented  over  all  the  western  parts  of  America. 
He  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  he 
was  entertained  with  such  a  landscape  of  flower? 
plains,  green  meadows,  running  streams,  sunny  hill), 
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^and  shady  valefl,  as  were  not  to  be  represented  by 
^liis  own  GXpressioDs,  nor,  bs  he  aaid,  by  the  concep- 
'  tione  of  othecs.      This  happy  region  was  peopled 
Antb  mnumerable  swarms  of  spirits,  who  applied 
themselveB  to  exercises  and  diTersiona,  according 
as  their  fancies  led  them.    Some  of  them  were  toss- 
ing the  figure  of  a  quoit;  others  were  pitching  the 
shadow  of  a  bar;  others  were  breaking  the  appa-  ♦ 
ritioB  of  a  horse  ;  and  multitudes  employing  them- 
selves upon  Ingenious  handicrafts  with  the  souls  of 
departed  utensils,  for  that  is  the  name  which  in  the 
'  Indian  language  Uiey  give  their  tools  when  they  are 
1  burnt  or  broken.     As  he  travelled  through  this  de- 
I  .lightfiil  scene,  be  was  very  often  tempted  to  pluck 
'  the  flowers  that  rose  every  where  about  him  in  the 
I  ^greatest  variety  and  profusion,  having  never  seen 
several  of  them  in  his  own  country :  but  he  quickly 
found,  that  though  they  were  objects  of  his  sight, 
they  were  not  liable  to  his  touch.     He  at  length 
came  to  the  side  of  a  great  river,  and  being  a  good 
!  £aherman  himself,  stood  upon  the  banks  of  it  some 
'  time  to  look  upon  an  angler  that  had  taken  a  great 
many  shapes  of  fishes,  which  lay  flouncing  up  and 
down  by  him. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this  Indian 
had  been  formerly  married  to  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  his  country,  by  whom  he  bad  several 
children.  This  couple  were  so  famous  for  their  love 
and  constancy  to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  to 
this  day,  when  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of  his 
wife,  wish  they  may  live  together  like  Marraton  and 
Yaratilda.  Marraton  had  not  stood  long  by  the 
fisherman,  when  he  saw  the  shadow  of  his  beloved 
Yaratilda,  who  had  for  some  time  fixed  her  eye 
upon  him,  before  he  discovered  her.  Her  arms  were 
Btretched  out  towards  him,  floods  of  tears  tan  down 
her  eyes:  her  looks,  her  hands,  her  voice,  called 
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him  over  to  her ;  and  at  the  Bame  time  seemed  la 
tell  him  that  the  river  was  impassable.  Who  can 
describe  the  paBsion  made  up  of  joy,  sorrow,  love, 
desire,  astoniahnient,  that  rose  in  the  Indian  upon 
the  sight  of  his  dear  Yaratilda?  He  could  express 
it  by  nothing  but  his  tears,  which  ran  like  a  rirer 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her.     He  bad 

•  not  stood  in  this  posture  long,  before  he  plunged 
into  the  stream  that  lav  before  him ;  and  finding  it 
to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom  of  a  river,  stalked  on 
the  bottom  of  it  till  he  arose  on  the  other  side.  Al 
his  approach  Yaratilda  flew  iato  his  arms,  whilst 
Marraton  wished  himself  disencumbered  of  that 
body  which  kept  her  from  his  embraces.  After 
many  questions  and  endearments  on  both  sides,  she 
conducted  him  to  a  bower  which  she  had  dressed 
with  alt  tlie  ornaments  that  could  be  met  with  in 
those  blooming  regions.  She  had  made  it  gay  be- 
youd  imagination,  and  was  every  day  adding  some- 
thing new  to  it.  As  Marraton  stood  astonished  at 
the  imspeakahle  beauty  of  her  habitation,  and  ra- 
vished with  the  fragrancy  that  came  from  every  part 
of  it,  Yaratilda  told  him  that  she  was  preparing  this 

.  bower  for  his  reception,  as  well  knowing  that  his 
piety  to  his  God,  and  his  faithful  dealing  towards 
men,  would  certainly  bring  him  to  that  happy  place, 
whenever  his  life  should  be  at  an  end.  She  then 
brought  two  of  her  children  to  him,  who  died  some 
years  before,  and  resided  with  her  in  the  same 
delightful  bower ;  advising  him  to  breed  up  those 
others  which  were  still  with  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  toge 
in  this  happy  place. 

The  tradition  tells  ns  farther,  that  he  had 
ward  a  sight  of  those  dismal  habitations  whicbi 
the  portion  of  ill  men  after  death  ;  and  naettt' 
several  molten  seas  of  gold,  in  which  we 
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the  BOuU  of  barbarous  EurcH>eans,  who  put  to  the 
sword  BO  many  thousands  of  poor  Indians  for  the 
sake  of  that  precious  metal.  But  having  already 
'Couched  upon  the  chief  points  of  this  tradition,  and 
exceeded  the  measure  of  my  paper,  I  shall  not  ^ve 
any  farther  account  of  it. — C. 


N°57.     SATURDAY,  MAY  5,  1711. 


Quom  prsilare  polol  mnlier  galcata  padorain, 

Qun  fiigit  a  seiu ' Jev.  Sit.  ti.  331. 

Wbnt  lenga  of  BbHnie  in  ivomBn'b  breial  cua  lie, 
Inur'd  to  arms,  aad  licr  owa  aei  to  fl;  1 

j  "When  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  dis- 
I  courses  with  her  husband  about  the  battle  in  which 
I  he  was  going  to  engage,  the  hero,  desiring  her  to 
I .  leave  ihe  matter  to  his  care,  bids  her  go  to  her 
|.  maids,  and  mind  ber  spinning:  by  which  the  poet 
.  intimates,  that  men  and  women  ought  to  busy  them- 
■  selves  in  their  proper  spheres,  and  on  such  matters 
I   only  as  are  suitable  to  their  respective  sex. 
;        I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young  gentle- 
man, who  has  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the 
imrsery,  and  upon  occasion,  can  make  a  caudle  or 
I '  a  sack-posset  better  than  any  man  in  England.    He 
is  likewise  a  wonderful  critic  in  cambric  and  mus- 
I  iins,  and  he  will  talk  an  hour  together  upon  a  sweet- 
I  meat.     He  entertains  hts  mother  every  night  with 
observations  that  he  makes  both  in  town  and  court: 
as  what  lady  shews  the  nicest  fancy  in  her  dress ; 
-what  man  of  quality  wears  the  fairest  wig ;  who  has 
the  finest  linen,  who  the  prettiest  snuff-box,  with 
-many  other  the  like  curious  remarks,  that  may  be 
-made  in  good  company. 
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On  the  other  Hand  I  have  very  frequeutl;^  t^  "P" 
poitunity  of  seeing  a  ruial  Andromache,  who  came 
up  to  town  last  winter,  and  a  one  of  the  greatest 
fox-hunters  in  the  country.  She  talks  of  houndg 
and  horses,  and  makes  uothing  of  leaping  over  a 
six-bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish  stocy, 
she  gives  hira  a  push  with  her  hand  in  jest,  and  ceIU 
him  an  impudent  dog ;  and  if  her  servant  neglects 
his  business,  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  the  houte. 
I  have  heard  her  in  her  wrath  call  a  substantol 
tradesman  a  lousy  cur ;  and  remetDber  one  day, 
when  she  could  not  think  of  the  name  of  a  persm, 
she  described  him  in  a  large  company  of  men  bbA 
ladies  by  the  fellow  with  the  broad  shouIderB. 

If  those  apeeche*  and  actions,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  indifferent,  appear  ridiculous  when  they 
proceed  from  a  wrong  sex,  the  faults  and  imperftc- 
s  of  one  sex  transplanted  into  another  wpear 


black  and  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  1  shall  not 
in  this  paper  any  farther  concern  myself  about  them; 
but  as  1  would  fain  contribute  to  make  wnnanldiMi, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation, 
entirely  amiable,  and  wear  out  all  those  little  spots 
and  blemishes  that  are  apt  to  rise  among  the  chutoa 
which  nature  has  poured  out  upon  them,  I  shall  de- 
dicate this  paper  to  their  service.  The  spot  which 
I  would  here  endeavour  to  clear  them  of,  is  Hui 
party  rage  which  of  late  years  is  very  much  cnait 
mto  their  conversation.  This  is,  in  its  nature, amue 
vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel  passiou 
that  are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  softness,  the 
Dtodesty,  and  those  other  endearing  qualities  which 
are  natural  to  the  fair  sex.  Women  were  formed  to 
temper  mankind,  and  soothe  tliem  into  tenderness 
and  compassion;  not  to  set  an  edge  upon  their 
minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  those  passions  whicli 
are  too  apt  to  rise  of  their  own  accord.     When  I 
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bare  seen  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  ctdumnies  and 
invectives,  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
Btopt  it?  How  1  have  been  troubled  to  aee  some 
of  the  finest  features  in  the  world  grow  pale,  and 
tremble  with  party  rage !  Camilla  JB  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  in  the  British  nation,  and  yet  values 
herself  more  upon  beJDg  the  virago  of  oDe  party, 
than  upon  being  the  toast  of  both.  The  dear  crea- 
ture, about  a  week  ago,  encoimtered  the  fierce  and 
beautifnl  Penthesilea  across  a  tea-table  ;  but  in  the 
height  of  her  anger,  as  her  hand  chanced  to  shake 
with  the  earnestness  of  the  dispute,  she  scalded  her 
fingers,  and  spilt  a  dish  of  tea  upon  ber  petticoat. 
Had  not  this  accident  broke  ofT  the  debate,  nobody 
knows  where  it  would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  all  my  female  readers,  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  have  some  weight  with  them. 
In  short,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad  for 
the  face  as  party  zeal.  It  gives  an  ill-natured  cast 
to  the  eye,  and  a  disagreeable  sourness  to  the  look : 
besides  that  it  makes  tile  lines  too  strong,  and  flushes 
them  worse  than  brandy.  I  have  seen  a  woman's 
face  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  has  been  talking 
against  a  great  lord,  whom  she  had  never  seen  in 
her  life ;  and  indeed  I  never  knew  a  party-woman 
that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  would 
therefore  advise  all  my  female  readers,  as  they  value 
their  complexions,  to  let  alone  all  disputes  of  this 
nature  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  give  free 
liberty  to  all  superannuated  motherly  partisans  to 
be  as  violent  as  they  please,  since  there  will  be  no 
danger  either  of  their  spoiling  their  faces,  or  of  their 
gaining  converts. 

For  my  ovm  part,  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odioua 
and  despicable  figure,  that  is  violent  in  a  party ;  but 
a  woman  is  too  sincere  to  migitate  the  fury  of  ber 
2b3 
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principles  with  temper  and  discretJou,  and  to  act  with 
thai  cauUon  and  reservednesa  which  are  requisite  in 
our  sex.  When  this  uanatural  zeal  gets  into  them, 
it  throws  them  into  ten  thousand  heats  and  extrara- 
gancies;  their  generous  souls  set  no  bounds  to  their 
love  or  to  their  hatred ;  and  whether  a  whig  or  a  tocy, 
a  lap-dog  or  a  gallant,  an  opera  or  a  puppet-show, 
be  the  object  of  it,  the  passion,  while  it  reigas,  ea- 
grossea  the  whole  woman. 

1  remember,  when  Dr.  Titus  Dates*  was  in  all  hia 
glory,  i  accompanied  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb  in 
a.  visit  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  We  were  no 
sooner  sat  down,  but  upon  casting  my  eyes  about 
the  room,  I  found  in  almost  every  corner  of  it  a  print 
that  represented  the  doctor  in  all  magnitudes  and 
dimensions.  A  little  after,  aa  the  lady  was  dis- 
coursing with  mv  friend,  and  held  her  snuff-box  ia 
her  hand,  who  should  1  see  in  the  lid  of  it  but  the 
doctor  ?  it  was  not  long  after  this  when  she  had  oc- 
casion for  her  handkerchief,  which,  upon  first  open- 
ing, discovered  among  the  plaits  of  it  the  figure  of 
the  doctor.  Upon  this  my  friend  Will,  who  loves 
raillery,  told  her,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr.  Trulove's 
place  (for  that  was  the  name  of  her  husband),  he 
should  be  made  as  uneasy  by  a  handkerchief  as  ever 
Otheilo  was.  '  I  am  afraid,'  said  she, '  Mr.  Honey- 
comb, you  are  a  tory;  tell  me  truly,  are  you  a  friend 
to  the  doctor,  or  not?'  Will,  instead  of  making  her 
a  reply,  smiled  in  her  face  (for  indeed  she  was  very 
pretty)  and  told  ber,  that  one  of  her  patches  was  drop- 
pmg  off".  She  immediately  adjusted  it,  and  looking! 
little  seriously, '  Well,'  says  he,  '  1  will  be  hanged  if 
you  and  your  silent  friend  there  are  not  s^ainst  the 
doctor  in  your  hearts  ;  I  suspected  as  much  by  his 
saying  notliing.'  Upon  this  she  look  her  fan  tn-her 
■  Though  Ihc  name  of  Dr.  T.  Oalts  »  niade  ujc  of  here,  D'. 
SmJiBverel  ia  ihe  person  alluderf  lo, 
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hand,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  again  displayed  to 
Bs  the  figure  of  the  doctor,  who  was  placed  with  great 
gravity  among  the  sticks  of  it.  In  a  word,  I  found 
that  the  doctor  had  taken  posBession  of  her  thoughts, 
her  discourae,  and  most  of  her  furniture  ;  but  find- 
ing myself  pressed  too  close  by  herquestion,  I  winked 
upon  my  friend  to  take  his  leaye,  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly.— C. 


N"  58.    MONDAY,  MAY  7,  1711. 


Ulpiclura.pociiaerit Hoe.  Ars  Poet,  vi 

Foenn  tike  piclures  ere. 

Nothing  is  so  much  admired,  and  so  little  under- 
stood, as  wit.  No  author  that  I  know  of  has  written 
professedly  upon  it,  and  as  for  those  who  make  any 
mention  of  it,  they  only  treat  on  the  subject  as  it  has 
accidentally  fallen  in  their  way,  and  that  too  in  Uttle 
short  reflections,  or  in  general  exclamatory  flourishes, 
■without  entering  into  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I 
hope  therefore  1  shall  perform  an  acceptable  work 
to  my  countrymen,  if  1  treat  at  large  upon  this  sub- 
ject; which  1  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  amanner suit- 
able to  it,  that  1  may  not  incur  the  censure  which  a 
famous  critic  bestows  upon  one  who  had  written  a 
treatise  on  '  the  sublime,'  in  a  low  grovelling  style. 
I  intend  to  lay  aside  a  whole  Week  for  this  under- 
taking, that  the  scheme  of  my  thoughts  may  not  be 
broken  and  interrupted ;  and  I  dare  promise  myself, 
if  my  readers  will  give  me  a  week's  attention,  that 
this  great  city  will  be  very  much  changed  for  the 
better  by  next  Saturday  night.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
make  what  I  say  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities ; 
2b3 
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but  if  my  readers  meet  witli  any  pnper  that  iu  some 
parts  of  it  may  be  e,  little  out  of  their  reach,  1  would 
not  have  them  discouraged,  for  they  may  a^uie 
themselves  the  next  shall  be  much  clearer. 

As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my  speculations 
is  to  banish  vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the  territories 
of  Great  Britain,  I  shall  endeavour  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  establish  among  ub  a  taste  of  polite  wriung. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  1  have  endeavoured  to  set  mj 
readers  right  in  several  points  relating  to  operas  and 
tragedies  ;  and  shall  from  to  time  impart  my  notions 
of  comedy,  as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement 
and  perfection.  I  find  by  my  bookseller,  that  these 
papers  of  criticism,  with  that  upon  humour,  have  met 
with  a  more  kind  reception  than  indeed  1  could  have 
hoped  for  from  such  subjects ;  for  this  reason  I  shall 
enter  upon  my  present  undertaking  with  great 
cheerfulness. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I 
trace  out  the  history  of  false  wit,  and  distinguish 
several  kinds  of  it  as  they  have  prevailed  in  differ 
ages  of  the  world.  This  I  tliink  tlie  more  necessary 
at  present,  because  I  observed  there  were  attenipls 
oafoot  last  winter  to  revive  some  of  those  antiqualed 
modes  of  wit  that  have  been  long  exploded  out  of 
the  commonwealth  of  letters.  There  were  several 
satires  and  panegyrics  handed  about  in  acrostic,  by 
which  means  some  of  the  most  arrant  undisputed 
blockheads  about  the  town  began  to  entertain  ambi- 
tious thoughts,  and  to  set  up  for  polite  authors.  I 
shall  therefore  describe  at  length  those  many  arts  of 
false  wit,  in  which  a  writer  does  not  shew  himself  a 
man  of  a  beautiful  genius,  but  of  great  industry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  I  have  met  with 
IS  very  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  has  prodnced 
several  pieces  which  have  lived  very  near  as  long  as 
the  Iliad  itself:  I  mean  those  short  poems  printed 
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among  the  loiuor  Greek  poets,  which  resemble  the 
figure  of  an  egg,  apaicof  winga,  naaxe,  a  shepherd's 
pipe,  and  aa  altar. 

Ax  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  poem,  aad  may 
not  improperly  be  called  a  scholar's  egg.  1  would 
eadeavour  to  hatcii  it,  or,  in  more  intelligible  lan- 
guage, to  translate  it  into  English,  did  not  I  find  the 
interpretation  of  it  very  difficult ;  for  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  figure  of  hia 
poem  than  upon  the  sense  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  consists  of  twelve  verses,  or  ra- 
ther feathers,  every  verse  decreasing  gradually  in  ita 
measure  according  to  its  situation  in  the  wing.  The 
subject  of  it  (as  in  the  rest  of  the  poems  which  fol- 
low) bears  some  remote  affinity  with  the  figure,  for  it 
describes  a  god  of  love,  who  is  always  painted  with 
wings. 

The  axe  meihinks  would  have  been  a  good  figure 
for  B  lampoon,  had  the  edge  of  it  consisted  cf  the 
most  satirical  parts  of  the  work  ;  but  as  it  is  in  the 
original,  I  take  it  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  the 
poesy  of  an  ase  which  was  consecrated  to  Minerva, 
and  was  thought  to  have  been  the  same  that  Epeus 
made  use  of  in  the  building  of  the  Trojan  horse  ; 
which  is  a  hint  1  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
the  critics.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  posy  was 
written  originally  upon  the  axe,  like  those  which  our 
modem  cutlers  inscribe  upon  their  knives ;  and  that 
therefore  the  posy  still  remains  in  its  ancient  shape, 
though  the  axe  itself  is  lost. 

The  shepherd's  pipe  maybe  said  to  be  full  of  music,. 
for  it  is  composed  of  nine  different  kinds  of  verses,' 
by  which  their  several  lengths  resemble  the  nine  stops 
of  the  old  musical  instrument,  that  is  likewise  the 
suWect  of  the  poem. 

The  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troilus 
tlie  son  of  Hecuba ;  which,  by  the  way,  makes  me 
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b«KeTe  that  thcH  falu  pieces  of  wit  are  much  more 
tncicnt  than  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  BtaenSj 
a»rnb«() :  at  least  1  v;ill  never  be  persaadeo,  thatM 
fine  a  wriler  as  Theocriloa  could  have  been  the  W- 
ihor  of  any  luch  simple  works. 

[t  was  unpowible  for  a  man  t«  succeed  in  theR 
performances  who  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or  »l 
Ifast  a  designei.  He  was  first  of  all  to  diuw  the  <mt- 
line  of  the  subject  which  he  intended  to  write  upoo. 
and  afterward  conform  the  description  to  the  figofo 
of  hie  subject.  The  poetry  was  lo  contract  or  dilate 
itself  according  to  the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast.  la 
a  word,  the  rerses  were  to  be  cramped  or  extended 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  frame  that  was  prepared  for 
them;  and  founder^  the  fate  of  those  persons  wbotn 
the  tyrant  Procrustes  used  to  lodge  in  his  iron  bed; 
if  ihcy  were  too  short,  he  stretched  them  oo  a  rack ; 
and  if  they  were  too  long,  chopped  oflTa  part  of  their 
legs,  till  lliey  6tted  the  couch  which  he  had  prepared 
for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind  of  wit  m 
oneof  the  following  verses  in  his  Mac  Flecoo;  which 
an  English  reader  cannot  understand,  who  does  ogl 
know  that  there  are  those  little  poems  above  men- 
tioned in  the  shape  of  wings  and  altars : 

—Choose  forlhy  comniancl 

SomFpcanral  prOTinceia  ncroilic  land  ; 

Tbpiv  iDB^'st  tbou  ningj  rJbpUy,  and  attan  nitt. 

And  larluic  one  poor  word  s  Iboaiand  vra^ 

This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by  several 
poets  of  the  last  age,  and  in  particular  may  be  met 
with  among  Mr.  Herbert's  poems  ;  and,  if  1  am  noi 
mistaken,  in  the  translation  of  Du  Bartas.  I  do  not 
remember  any  other  kind  of  wort  among  the  mo- 
dems which  more  resembles  the  performances  I  have 
mentioned,  than  that  famous  picture  of  King  Charl« 
the  First,  which  has  the  whole  book  of  psalms  written 
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in  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  the  hair  of  tiic  head. 
When  I  was  last  at  Oxford  I  perused  one  of  the 
whiskecB,  and  waa  reading  the  other,  hut  could  uot 
ge  so  far  in  it  as  I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the 
impatience  of  my  friends  and  fellow-travellers,  who 
all  of  them  pressed  to  see  such  a  piece  of  curiosity. 
I  have  since  heard,  that  there  is  now  an  eminent  wri- 
ting master  in  town,  who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig :  and  if  the 
fashion  should  introduce  the  thick,  kind  of  wigs, 
which  were  in  vogue  some  few  years  ago,  he  promises 
to  add  two  or  three  superaumary  looks  that  should 
contain  all  the  Apocrypha,  He  designed  this  wig 
ori^nally  for  king  William,  having  disposed  of  the 
two  books  of  Kings  in  the  two  forks  of  the  foretop ; 
but  that  glorious  monarch  dying  before  the  wig  was 
finished, there  is  a  space  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any 
one  that  has  a  mind  to  purchase  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  picture.  I 
would  humbly  propose,  for  the  benefit  of  our  modem 
smatterers  in  poetry,  that  they  would  imitate  their 
brethren  among  the  ancients  in  tliose  ingenious  de- 
vices. I  have  communicated  this  thought  to  a  young 
poetical  lover  of  my  acquaintance,  who  intends  to 
present  his  mistress  with  acopy  ofversesmadein  the 
shape  of  her  fan  ;  and,  if  he  tells  me  true,  has  aU 
ready  finished  the  three  first  slicks  of  it.  He  has 
likewise  promised  ine  to  get  the  measure  of  his  mis- 
ttess's  marriage  finger,  with  a  design  to  make  a  posy 
in  the  fashion  of  a  ring,  which  shall  exactly  fit  il.  It 
is  so  very  easy  to  enlarge  upon  a  good  hint,  that  I 
do  not  question  but  my  ingenious  readers  will  apply 
what  I  have  said  to  many  other  particulars ;  and  that 
we  shall  see  the  town  filled  in  a  very  tittle  time  with 
poetical  tippets,  handkerchiefs,  snuff-boses,  and  the 
like  female  ornaments.  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  a  word  of  advice  tt>  those  admirable  English 
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authors  who  call  thenwelves  Pindaric  writers,  tbat 
they  would  apply  themselves  to  this  kind  of  wit 
without  loss  of  time,  as  being  provided  better  than 
any  other  poets  with  veiBes  of  all  sizes  and  dimea- 
■     s.— C. 


Ji-59.     TUESDAY,  MAY  8,  171!. 


Opetose  nihil  i 
But;  about  nc 


These  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  erery  bni 
would  be  a  wit  if  he  could;  and  notwithstaDding 
pedants  of  a  pretended  depth  and  solidity  are  spt  to 
decry  the  writings  of  n  polite  author  as  flash  apA 
froth,  they  all  of  them  shew,  upon  occasioo,  that 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  character 
of  those  whom  they  seem  to  despite.  For  tliis  rea- 
son we  often  find  them  eodeavouriiig  at  works  of 
fancy,  which  cost  them  infinite  pangs  in  tlie  prodac- 
tion.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  had  better  be  a  galley- 
slave  than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gain  that  title  by  those 
elaborate  trifies  which  liave  been  the  inventions  of 
such  authors  as  were  often  masters  of  great  leanung, 
but  no  genius. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of  these  Mae 
wits  among  the  ancients,  and  in  this  shall  give  the 
reader  two  or  three  other  species  of  them,  that  flou- 
rished in  the  same  early  ages  of  the  world.  The  first 
I  shall  produce  are  the  iipogrammatists  or  letter- 
droppers  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an  exception, 
without  any  reason,  against  some  particular  letter  io 
ihe  alphabet,  so  as  not  to  admit  it  once  into  a  whole 
poem.  One  Tryphiodorus  was  a  great  master  in  this 
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kind  of  writing.     He  composed  an  Odyssey  or  epic 


poem  on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  consisting  of 
four-aod-twenty  books,  having  entirely  banished  the 
letter  a  from  his  first  book,  which  wss  called  Alpha 
<as  litcvs  i  Hon  lucEtido)  because  there  was  not  an 
alpha  in  it.  His  second  book  was  inscribed  Beta  for 
ttie  same  reason.  In  short,  the  poet  excluded  the 
whole  four- and -twenty  letters  in  their  turns,  ani 
shewed  them,  one  after  anQlher,  thai  he  could  (to  his 
business  without  them. 

It  must  have  been  very  pleasant  to  have  seen  this 
poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter,  as  much  as  an- 
other would  a  false  quantity,  and  making  his  escape 
from  it  through  the  several  Greek  dialects,  when  he 
iras  pressed  with  it  in  any  particular  syllable.  For 
the  most  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  language 
^Bs  rt|jected,  like  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it 
Appeared  blemished  with  a  wrong  letter.  I  shall  only 
observe  upon  this  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here 
mentioned  had  been  now  extant,  the  Odyssey  of 
Tryphiodorus,  in  ail  probability,  would  have  been 
oftener  quoted  by  our  learned  pedants,  than  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  What  a  perpetual  fund  would 
it  have  been  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  unusual 
barbarisms  and  rusticities,  absurd  spellings,  and 
complicated  dialects?  1  make  no  question  but  it 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable treasuries  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

1  find  Ukewise  among  the  ancients  that  ingenious 
kind  of  conceit,  which  the  modems  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  a  rebus,  that  does  not  sink  a  letter,  but 
a  whole  word,  by  substituting  a  picture  in  its  place. 
When  Cseaar  wns  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
mint,  he  placed  the  figure  of  an  elephant  upon  the 
reverse  of  the  public  money;  the  word  Cffisarsigni- 
lying  an  elephant  in  the  Punic  language.  This  w^ 
artificially  contrived  by  Ceesar,  l»cause  it  was  nOt 
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lavful  for  a  privatt  man  to  slaiiip  his  own  figure 
npon  the  coin  of  the  commonweaJth.  Cicero,  who 
was  9o  called  from  the  founder  of  his  family,  that 
was  marked  on  llie  nose  with  a  little  wen  like  a  retell 
(whicli  IB  Cicer  in  Latin),  instead  of  Marcus  TulKas 
Cicero,  ordered  the  words  Marcus  Tullins  with  a 
figure  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them,  to  be  ingctibrf 
on  a  public  monument.  This  was  dooe  probably  to 
shew  that  he  was  neither  ashamed  of  his  name  or 
family,  notwithstanding  the  envy  of  his  competitoi* 
had  often  reproached  him  with  both.  In  the  same 
manner  we  read  of  a  famous  building  that  was  marked 
in  several  parts  of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  frog  and  a 
lizard  ;  those  words  in  Greek  having  been  the  name* 
of  the  architeets,  who  by  the  laws  of  their  countij 
were  never  permitted  to  iuseribe  their  own  nemw 
upon  their  work».  For  the  saitic  reason  it  is  tbooglft 
that  the  forelock  of  the  horse,  in  the  antique  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  represents  at  k  dis- 
tance the  shape  of  an  owl,  to  intimate  the  counti^of 
the  statuary,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  an  Athe- 
nian. This  kindof  wit  was  very  much  in  vogoeamCiTig 
our  own  countrymen  about  an  age  or  two  ago,  wlio 
did  nor  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  as  the  an- 
cients above  mentioned,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of 
being  witty.  Among  innumerable  instances  thatoaj 
-be  given  of  this  nature,  I  shall  produce  the  device  ffl 
one  Mr,  Newberry,  aa  I  find  it  mentioned  by  oar 
learned  Camden  in  his  remains.  Mr.  Newbeny,  to 
represent  his  name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door 
the  sign  of  a  yew-tree,  that  had  several  berries  upon 
it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  great  golden  N  huag 
upon  a  bough  of  the  tree,  which  by  the  help  of  a 
little  false  spelling  made  up  the  word  N-ew-benv. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  rebus,  which  has 
been  lately  hewn  out  in  fieestone,  and  erected  over 
two  of  the  portals  of  Blenheim  House,  being  the  figure 
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of  a  monetrouB  lion  tearing  to  pieces  &  little  cock. 
For  the  better  understanding  of  wliich  device,  I 
muat  acquaint  my  finglish  reader,  that  a  cock  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the  same 
'word  that  signifies  a  Frenciiman,  as  a  lion  is  the 
emblem  of  the  English  nation.  Such  a  device,  in  so 
noble  a  pile  of  building,  looks  like  a  pun  in  an  he- 
roic poem;  and  I  am  very  sorry  the  truly  ingenious 
architect  would  suffer  the  statuary  to  blemish  his 
excellent  plan  with  so  poor  a  conceit.  But  I  hope 
what  I  have  said  will  gain  quarter  for  the  cock,  and 
deliver  him  out  of  the  hon's  paw. 

1  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of 
making  an  echo  talk  sensibly,  and  give  rational  an- 
swers. If  this  could  be  excu&able  in  any  writer,  it 
would  be  in  Orid,  where  he  introduces  the  Echo  as 
a  nymph,  before  she  was  worn  away  into  nothing  but 
a  voice.  The  learned  Erasmus,  though  a  man  of  wit 
and  genius,  has  composed  a  dialogue  upon  this  silty 
kind  of  device,  and  made  use  of  an  echo  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  linguist,  for  she 
answers  the  person  she  talks  with  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  according  as  she  found  the  sylldileG 
which  she  was  to  repeat  in  any  of  those  learned  lan- 
guages. Hudibras,  in  ridicule  of  this  false  kind  of 
■wit,  has  described  Bruiu  bewailing  tlie  loss  of  his 
bear  to  a  solitary  Echo,  who  is  of  great  use  to  the 
poet  in  several  distichs,  as  she  docs  not  only  repeat 
af^r  him,  but  helps  out  his  verse,  and  furnishes  him 
with  rhymes : 

He  rag'd,  and  kept  as  heavy  b  coil  » 
Stout  Hercnlei  fot  losj  of  Hjlu  ; 
Forcing  Ihe  vaiiejs  to  repeat 
The  accentj  at  lus  sud  regret. 
He  beat  hii  breast,  and  tore  liis  tiair, 
For  losp  of  bis  dear  crony  bear. 
That  Echo  from  tlie  hollu"  ground 
Hi!  doleful  wailiiigs  did  resound 
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a  tmM  poeti'  iplaj^-fbot  rhjmi 


nConicionsblj  dspoie 


Tu  wrested  10  Ihi- 
QuDlh  be,  0  vhM 


■kked  B 


-Edltr,  ruin  ? 
I  dioDgbl  til'  liadst  icDin'd  ta  budge  a  ite] 
For  feu.     (Quulll  Echo)  illomfguf/j. 

"Thin  what  hu  qaeli'd  Ibj  Btuhbom  beartj 


Mor 


ntbjqi 


d  bled  ; 


grndgeil, 
Ihy  dear  nBke.  (Quoth  she)  Mum  budgtt, 
Afat  thou  '[will  not  be  laid  i'  th'  dull, 
Tbou  lum'di.t  Ihy  back  f  (Quolh  Echo)  Fah, 
"Tq  run  ftom  those  <b'  hadst  overcome 
Thutcowardlj.-  (Quolh  Eehol  Mum, 
But  what  a  Teugpatict;  lodt^es  tbeo  ilj 
From  me  (oo  ag  tl^me  enew;  ? 
Or  if  Ibou  hast  no  ihuught  or  tne. 
Nor  what  1  hareradur'd  for  tbee; 
Yet  thsnie  Knd  boiiour  might  prevail 
To  Leep  Ihee  tbus  from  luming  tail : 
For  who  wuuJd  grudge  to  ipcod  bis  blood  in 
His  hoBout's  cause  ?  (Quolh  she)  A  puddijig. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  9,  1711. 


Hoc  est  quod  psilesp  Cur  quis  non  prandeat,  Hoc  all 

PEns.  Sab  uL  83. 
Is  it  for  this  you  galu  those  meagre  luoki. 
And  sacrifice  your  diueer  to  jour  books  ! 

Several  kinds  of  false  wit  that  vanished  in  the  re- 
fined a^es  of  the  world,  discovered  themselves  again 
in  Uie  times  of  monkish  ignorance. 
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Ab  the  monks  were  ihe  masters  of  all  tJiat  little 
learning  which  was  then  extaot,  and  had  their  whole 
lives  entirely  disen^gedfrombusiness,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  several  of  them,  who  wanted  genius  for 
higher  performances,  employed  many  hours  in  the 
composition  of  such  tricks  in  writing,  as  required 
much  time  and  little  capacity.  I  have  seen  half  the 
.^neid  turned  into  Latin  rhymes  by  one  of  the  beaux 
esprits  of  that  dark  age '.  who  says  in  his  preface  to 
it,  that  the  ^neid  wanted  nothing  but  the  sweets  of 
vhyme  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work  in  its  kind. 
1  have  likewise  seen  a  hymn  in  hexameters  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  filled  a  whole  book,  though  it 
consisted  byt  of  the  eight  following  words  ; 

Tot,  tibi,  lunl,  Virgo,  dole!,  quot,  aiders,  ccelo. 
.    Thon  hast  as  many  vjrlnes,  O  Virgin,  as  lliere  »re  sWriinlieaven. 

The  poet  nmg  the  changes  upon  these  eight  several 
words,  and  by  that  means  made  his  verses  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  virtues  and  the  stars  which  they 
celebrated.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who  had  so 
much  time  upon  their  hands  did  not  only  restore  all 
the  antiquated  pieces  of  false  wit,  but  enrich  the 
world  with  inventions  of  their  own.  It  was  to  this 
age  that  we  owe  the  production  of  anagrams, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  transmutation  of  one 
word  into  another,  or  the  turning  of  the  same  set  of 
letters  into  different  words;  which  may  change  night 
into  day,  or  black  into  white,  if  Chance,  who  is  the 
goddess  that  presides  over  these  sorts  of  composi- 
tion, shall  so  direct.  I  remember  a  witty  author, 
in  allusion  to  this  kind  of  writing,  calls  his  rival, 
who  (it  seems)  was  distorted,  and  had  his  limbs  set 
in  places  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  them, '  the 
anagram  of  a  man.' 

When  the  anagrammatiat  takes  a  name  to  work 

upon,  he  considers  it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken 

2  c  2 
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up,  whicli  will  not  shew  the  treaflnrs  it  content, 
Ke  shall  bave  spent  many  hours  in  tfae  iearch  of  Hj 
for  it  is  his  business  to  find  out  one  word  that  con- 
ceala  itself  in  another,  'and  to  examine  the  letters  in 
all  the  variety  of  stationB  in  wliich  they  can  possibly 
be  ranged.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
when  this  kind  of  wit  was  in  fashion,  endeavoured 
to  gain  his  mistress's  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of 
the  finest  women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon,  The  loTer  not  being  able 
to  make  any  thing  of  Mary,  by  certain  liberties  in- 
dulged to  this  kind  of  writing  converted  it  into  Moll; 
and  after  having  shut  himself  up  for  half  a  year, 
with  indefatigable  industry  produced  an  anagram. 
Upon  the  presenting  it  to  his  mistress,  who  was  a 
little  vesed  in  her  heart  to  see  herself  degraded  into 
Moll  Boon,  she  told  him,  to  his  infinite  surpiise, 
that  he  had  mistaken  her  simame,  for  that  it  vraa 
not  Boon,  but  Eohun. 

Ibi  unmis 

Effuiuj  labor 

The  lover  was  thunderstruck  with  his  misfortune, 
in  so  much  that  in  a  little  time  after  he  lost  his 
senses,  which  indeed  had  been  very  much  impaired 
by  that  continual  application  he  had  given  to  bis 
anagram. 

"rtie  acrostic  was  probably  invented  about  the 
same  time  with  the  anagram,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  inventor  of  the  one  or  the  other 
were  the  greater  blockhead.  The  simple  acrostic 
is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a  person,  oc 
thing,  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several 
verses,  and  by  that  means  written,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Chinese,  in  a  perpendicular  line.  But  besidi-s 
these  there  are  compound  acrostics,  when  the  prin- 
cipal letters  stand  two  or  three  deep.  I  have  seen 
some  of  them  where  the  verses  have  not  only  been 
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I       edged  by  a.  name  at  each  extremity,  but  have  had     ^U 
the  same  name  running  down  liJce  a  seam  througti 
the  middle  of  the  poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams 
and  acroslic3,  which  is  commonly  called  a  chrono- 
gram. Thiakindof  wit  appears  very  often  on  many 
modern  medals,  especially  those  of  Gennany,  when 
they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in  which 
they  were  coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal  of  Gus- ' 
tavus  Adolphus  the  following  words,  ChrIstVs 
DpX  eego  tbIVMpiiVs.  If  you  take  the  paina 
to  pick  the  figures  out  of  the  several  words,  and 
range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  they 
amount  to  mdcxvwii,  or  1627,  the  year  in  which 
the  medal  was  stamped  ;  for  as  some  of  the  letters 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  overtop 
their  fellows,  they  are  to  be  considered  in  a  double 
capacity,  both  as  letters  and  as  figures.  Your  la- 
borious German  wits  will  turn  over  a  whole  diction- 
ary for  one  of  these  ingenious  devices.  A  man 
■would  think  they  were  searching  after  an  apt  clas- 
sical term,  but  instead  of  that  they  are  loolung  oat 
a,  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D,  in  it.  When 
therefore  we  meet  with  any  of  these  inscriptions,  we 
are  not  so  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as 
for  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

The  bouts-rime);  were  the  favourites  of  the  French 
nation  for  a  whole  age  together,  and  Uiat  at  a  time 
when  it  abounded  in  wit  and  learning.  They  were 
a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn  up 
by  another  hand,  and  given  to  a  poet,  who  was  to. 
make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same  order  that 
they  were  placed  upon  the  list;  the  more  uncommon 
the  rhymes  were,  the  more  extraordinary  was  the 
genius  of  the  poet  that  could  accommodate  his  verses 
to  them.  I  do  not  know  any  greater  instance  of 
lie  decay  tif  wit  and  learning  among  the  French 
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(which  generally  foUowa  the  declension  of 
than  the  endeavouring  to  restore  this  foolish  kind 
wil.  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  lo  see  e 
amples  of  it,  let  him  look  into  the  new  Mercure 
Gallant;  where  the  author  every  month  gives  a  li« 
of  rhymes  to  be  filled  up  by  the  ingenious,  in  order 
to  be  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  Mercare 
for  the  succeeding  month.     That  for  the  mondi  of 


November  last,  which  now   lies  before  i 
follows : 


Launers 
Guerriers 
Musette 
Lisetle 


Etendats 
Houlette 

Folette 


One  would  be  amazed  to  see  so  learned  a.  man  as 
Menage  talking  seriously  on  this  kind  of  trifle  in  ihe 
Ibllowiug  passage : 

'  Monsieur  de  la  Chambre  has  told  me  that  he 
never  knew  what  he  was  going  lo  write  when  he 
took  his  pen  into  his  hand ;  but  that  one  sentence 
always  produced  another.  For  my  own  part,  I 
never  knew  what  I  should  write  nest  when  I  was 
making  verses.  In  the  first  place  1  got  all  ray 
rhymes  together,  and  was  afterward  perhaps  three 
or  four  months  in  filling  diem  up.  I  one  day 
shewed  Monsieur  Gombaud  a  composition  of  this 
nature,  in  which,  among  others,  I  had  made  use 
of  the  four  following  rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phyllis, 
Mame,  Arne ;  desiring  him  to  give  nie  his  opinion  of 
it.  He  told  me  immediately,  that  my  verses  were 
good  for  nothing.     And  upon  my  asking  his  reason, 
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he  8aid,  because  the  rhymes  are  too  commoD;  and 

for  that  reason  easy  to  be  put  into  verse.  "  Marry," 
says  1,  "  if  it  be  so,  I  am  very  well  rewarded  for 
all  the  pains  I  have  been  at,"  But  by  Monsieur 
Gombaud's  leave,  '  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  criticism,  the  verses  were  good.'  Vid.  Mena- 
giana.*  Thus  far  the  learned  Menage,  whom  I 
have  translated  word  for  word. 

The  first  occasion  of  these  bouts-rimez  made 
them  in  some  manner  escuaable,  as  they  were  tasks 
which  the  French  ladies  used  to  impose  on  their 
lovers.  But  when  a  grave  author,  like  him  above 
mentioned,  tasked  himself,  could  there  be  any  thing 
more  ridiculous  ?  Or  would  not  one  be  apt  to  be- 
lieve that  the  author  played  hooty,  and  did  not  make 
his  list  of  rhymes  till  he  had  finished  his  poem? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  false  wit  has 
been  finely  ridiculed  by  Monsieur  Sarasin,  in  a  poem 
entitled.  La  Defaite  des  Bouts-Rimez,  The  Rout  of 
the  Bouts-Rimez. 

I  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the  double 
rhymes,  which  are  used  in  doggerel  poetry,  and 
generally  applauded  by  ignorant  readers.  If  the 
thought  of  the  couplet  ia  such  compositions  is 
good,  the  rhyme  adds  little  to  it;  and,  if  bad,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recommend  it. 
J  am  afraid  that  great  numbers  of  those  who  ad- 
mire the  incomparable  Hudibras,  do  it  more  on  ac- 
count of  these  doggerel  rhymes  than  of  the  parts 
that  really  deserve  admiration.  T  am  sure  1  have 
heard  the 
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1,  &C,  ed,  Amit.  ins. 
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nore  Tieqiiently  quoted,  than  ihe  finest  [uecssofid 
II  tlie  wiiole  poem. — C. 


I 
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Nan  equidcm  sludeo  bulislji  ut  mlhi  nugii 


IS  not  indter^  mj  talent  lo  engage 
n  lofty  IriSes.  or  to  swell  niv  page 
nOi  wiad  and  noise.— Dhvkeh. 


There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  beenil 
recommended  by  tlie  practice  of  all  ages,  as  BflP 
which  consists  in  a  jingle  of  words,  and  is  compre- 
hended iioder  the  general  name  of  punning.  It'is 
indeed  impossible  to  kill  a  weed,  which  the  soil  has 
a  natural  disposition  to  produce.  The  seeds  of  pun- 
ning are  in  the  miads  of  all  men  ;  and  though  they 
may  be  subdued  by  reason,  reflection,  and  good 
sense,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  shoot  up  in  l' ' 
greatest  genius  that  is  not  broken  and  cultivated, 
the  rules  of  art.  Imitation  is  natural  to  us, 
when  it  does  not  raise  the  mind  to  poetry,  pmnl 
music,  or  other  more  noble  arts,  it  often  breaks 
in  puns  and  tjuibbJes. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  boo! 
rhetoric,  describes   two    or    three    kinds  of  pi 
which  he  calls  paragrams,  among  the  beauliei 
good  writing,  and  produces  instances  of  ihem  out  of 
some  of  the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Cicero  has  sprinkled  several  of  his  worts  with  puna, 
and  in  his  book  where  he  lays  down  the  rulesi 
oratory,  quotes  abundance  of  sayings  as  pieci 
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wit,  which  also  upon  examination  prove  arrant  puns. 
But  the  age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly  flourished  was 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First.  That  learned 
monarch  was  himself  a  tolerable  punster,  and  made 
very  few  bishops  or  privy-counsellors  that  had  not 
sometime  or  other  signalized  themselves  by  a  clinch, 
or  a  conundrum.  It  was  therefore  in  this  age  that 
the  pun  appeared  with  pomp  and  dignity.  It  had 
been  before  admitted  into  merry  speeches  and  lu- 
dicrous compositions,  but  was  now  delivered  with 
great  gravity  from  the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  at  the  council-table.  The 
greatest  authors,  in  their  most  serious  works,  made 
frequent  use  of  puns.  The  sermons  of  Bishop  An- 
drews, and  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  are  full  of 
them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  repentance  by 
the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing  is  more  usu^ 
than  to  see  a  hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for  a 
dozen  lines  together. 

I  must  add  to  these  great  authorities,  which  seem 
to  have  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  this  piece  of 
false  wit,  that  all  the  writers  of  rhetoric  have  treated 
of  punning  with  very  great  respect,  and  divided 
the  several  kinds  of  it  into  hard  names,  that  are 
reckoned  among  the  figures  of  speech,  and  recom- 
mended as  ornaments  in  discourse.  1  remember  a 
country  schoolmaster  of  my  acquaintance  told  me 
once,  that  he  had  been  in  company  with  a  gentleman 
whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest  paragram- 
matist  among  the  moderns.  Upon  inquiry,  1  found 
my  learned  friend  had  dined  that  day  with  Mr. 
Swan,  the  famous  punster ;  and  desiring  him  to 
give  me  some  account  of  Mr.  Swan's  conversation, 
he  told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in  the  Farano- 
maaia,  that  he  sometimes  gave  into  the  Place,  but 
that  in  his  humble  opinion  he  shined  moat  in  the 
Antanacltuii. 
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I  must  not  here  omit,  iSioX  a  ftiinous  nniveraitrof 
tliU  land  WBB  formerly  very  much  infested  witli 
puns  ;  but  wliellier  or  no  this  might  not  arise  from 
iht!  fens  and  marshes  in  which  it  was  situated,  wid 
which  Br«!  now  drained,  1  must  leave  to  tlie  detet- 
minntion  of  more  skilful  naturalists. 

After  this  short  history  of  punning,  one  would 
uondrr  how  it  should  be  so  entirely  banished  out 
of  iJie  learned  world  a*  it  is  at  present,  especislly 
since  it  had  f»und  a  place  in  the  writings  of  the  nosl 
ancient  polite  authors.  Toaccount  for  tLiswemual 
consider,  that  the  first  race  of  authors,  who  were 
the  great  heroes  in  writing,  were  destitute  of 
rules  and  arts  of  criticism ;  and  for  that  resi 
though  tliey  excel  later  writers  in  greatness  of 
nius,  they  fall  short  of  them  in  accuracy  and  i 
rectness.  The  modems  cannot  reach  their  beautief 
but  can  avoid  tlieir  imperfections.  When  the  world 
was' furnished  with  these  authors  of  the  first  erai- 
nence,  there  grew  up  another  set  of  writers,  who 
gained  themselves  a  reputation  by  the  remarks 
which  tliey  made  on  the  works  of  those  who  pie- 
ceded  them.  It  was  one  of  the  employments  of 
these  secondary  authors  to  dis^nguish  the  sever&l 
kinds  of  wit  by  terms  of  art,  and  to  consider  th^n 
as  more  or  less  perfect,  according  as  they  weie 
founded  in  (ruth.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
even  such  authors  as  Isocrates,  Plato,  and  Cii 
should  have  such  little  blemishes  as  are  not 
met  with  in  authors  of  a  much  inferior  chi 
who  have  written  since  those  several  blemishes 
discovered.  1  do  not  find  that  there  was  a 
separation  made  between  puns  and  true  wit  by  any 
of  the  ancient  authors,  except  Quintilian  and  Lon- 
ginus.  But  when  this  distinction  was  once  sett' 
it  was  very  natural  for  all  men  of  sense  to  O-i 
it.     As  for  the  revival  of  this  false  wit,  '    ' 
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about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters;  but  as  eoon 
as  it  was  once  detected,  it  immediately  vanished  and 
disappeared.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  question, 
but  as  it  has  gunk  in  one  age  and  rose  in  another, 
it  will  again  recover  itself  in  some  distant  period  of 
time,  as  pedantry  and  ignorance  shall  prevail  upon 
wit  and  sense.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  very 
much  apprehend,  by  some  of  the  last  winter's  pro- 
ductions, which  had  their  sets  of  admirers,  that  our 
posterity  will  in  a  few  years  degenerate  into  a  rat^e 
of  punsters;  at  least,  a  man  may  be  very  excusable 
for  any  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  that  has  seen, 
acrostics  handed  about  the  town  with  great  secrecy 
and  applause ;  to  which  I  must  also  add  a  little  epi- 
gram called  the  Witches'  Prayer,  that  fell  into  verse 
when  it  was  read  either  backward  or  forward,  ex- 
cepting only  that  it  cursed  one  way,  and  blessed  the 
other.  When  one  sees  there  are  actually  such 
"  is-takers  among  our  British  wits,  who  can  tell 
Lt  it  may  end  in  ?  ]f  we  must  lash  one  another, 
')e  with  the  manly  strokes  of  wit  and  satire  ; 
n  of  the  old  philosopher's  opinion,  that  if  I 
t  suffer  from  one  or  the  other,  I  would  rather  it 
jild  be  from  the  paw  of  a  lion  than  from  the  hoof 
In  ass.  I  do  not  speak  this  out  of  any  spirit 
prty.  There  is  a  most  crying  dulness  on  both 
e  seen  tory  acrostics  and  whig  ana- 
.0  not  quarrel  with  either  of  them,  be- 
e  whtga  or  tories,  but  because  they  are 
s  and  acrostics, 
return  to  punning.  Having  pursued  the 
a  |iim,  from  its  original  to  its  downfal,  I 
:  di.'fiiic  it  to  be  a  conceit  arising  from  the 
.1  words  that  agree  in  the  sound,  but  differ 
Lsc.  The  only  way  therefore  to  try  a  piece 
to  translate  it  into  a  different  language. 
;  the  teat,  you  may  pronounce  it  true ;  but 


I 

I 
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if  h  vasuhcB  in  Ih*  experimeot,  joa  may  cowihde  k 
to  have  been  a  pun.  In  shwt,  one  stay  aay  of  t 
pun,  aa  the  coantrynuin  detcribed  his  nightingale, 
that  it  is  '  mtt  et  jmtterea  m<U,'  '  a  Mnind,  and  »>- 
thing  but  «  sound.*  On  the  contiary,  one  may  re 
pivfent  true  wit  by  the  delcription  whidi  Ariste- 
netus  makes  of  a  fine  woman ;  vhen  she  is  dressed 
she  is  beautiful,  when  ^e  is  undregsed  she  is  beaa- 
-  tifnl ;  or,  as  Hercenis  has  translated  it  more  empha- 
ticellf ,  ■  Indiiityr,  farmoaa  at :  aniiiur,  ipw  forma 
etf: — G. 

*  Diewed  dw  a  bcantihl,  imdraated  the  a  Beantjr'i  mK. 
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